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FBEFACE. 


This,  the  esxlieat  work  I  ever  wrote,  is  fall  of 
errors  both  of  structure  and  of  style.  I  have  thought 
it,  however,  useless  to  attempt  any  correction  of  these. 
I  lament  the  innumerable  faults  in  Art  which  neces- 
sanlj  arise  in  it  from  having  been  constructed  as  that 
mistaken  thing  ''a  novel  with  a  purpose.'*  And  I 
trust  that  no  reader  wOl  form  any  judgment  upon  me 
as  a  writer  from  this  very  immature  and  most  imper- 
fect romance.  At  the  same  time  that  I  regret  its 
artistic  shortcomings,  I  fuUy  adhere  to  the  main 
opinions  which  form  its  basis.  It  is,  indeed,  my 
confirmed  impression  of  their  absolute  truth  which 
makes  me  now  ofier  this  apology  for  the  inadequate 
skill  wherewith,  in  these  pages.  I.  have  defended 
them. 

OUIDA. 

TxB  Lavohau,  Iioin>oB> 
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HELD   IN    BONDAGE 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SENIOR  PUPIL   OP  THE   CHANCEET. 

It  was  pleasant  down  there  in  Berkshire,  when  the  water 
rushed  beneath  the  keel ;  onr  oars  feathered  neatly  on  the 
ringing  rowlocks;  the  riVer  foamed  and  flew  as  we  gripPfd 
it ;  and  the  alders  and  willows  tossed  in  the  sunshine,  while 
we — ^private  pupils,  as  our  tutor  called  us — men,  as  we 
called  ourselves — used  to  pull  up  the  Kennet,  as  though  we 
were  some  of  an  University  Eight,  and  lunch  at  the  Ferry 
Inn  off  raw  chops  and  half-and-half,  making  love  to  its 
big-boned,  red-haired  Hebe,  and  happy  as  kings  in  those 
summer  days,  in  the  dead  years  long  past  and  gone.  What 
a  royal  time  it  was ! — (who  amongst  us  does  not  say  so  ?) — 
when  our  hearts  owned  no  heavier  cares  than  a  vulgus, 
and  a  theorem ;  and  no  skeleton  in  the  closet  spoiled  our 
trolling  and  long  bowling !  when  old  Horace  and  Euripides 
were  the  only  bores  we  knew ;  and  Galat?ea  v.t  the  pastry- 
cook's seemed  fairer  than  do  ever  titled  Helens  now ;  when 
gallops  on  hired  shying  hacks  were  doubly  dear,  by  prohi- 
bition ;  and  filthy  bird's-eye,  smoked  in  clays,  sweeter  to 
our  senses  then,  than  purest  Havannahs  smoked  to-day,  on 
the  steps  of  Pratt's  or  the  U.S. !  I  often  think  of  those 
days  when,  with  a  handsome  tip,  from  the  dear  old  gover- 
nor ;  and  a  parting  injunction  resf>ecting  the  unspeakable 
blessings  and  advantages  of  flannel,  from  my  mother ;  I  was 
aesat  off  to  be  a  private  pupil,  under  the  Kev.  Josiah  Prim- 
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rose,  D.D.,  P.E.S.,  E.E.G.S.,  and  all  tbe  lettew  of  the 
Riphabet  beside,  I  dare  say,  if  I  could  but  remember  them. 

Our  modem  Gamaliel  was  an  immaculate  and  insignifi- 
cant little  man ;  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  Double  First, 
good  connexions,  and  M.B.  waistcoats,  offered  to  train  up 
the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  drill  Greek,  and  instil  reHgious  principles  into  them,  for 
the  trifling  consideration  of  £300  per  annum.  He  lived  in 
a  quiet  little  borough  in  the  south  of  Berkshire,  at  a  long, 
low,  ivy-clad  house,  called  the  Chancery ;  which  had  stu- 
pendous pretensions  to  the  picturesque  and  the  mediaeval ; 
and,  what  was  of  much  more  consequence  to  us,  a  capital 
little  trout  stream  at  the  bottom  of  its  grounds.  Here  he 
dwelt  with  a  fat  old  housekeeper,  a  very  good  cook,  a  quasi- 
juvenile  niece  (who  went  in  for  the  kitten  line,  and  did  it 
very  badly,  too,)  and  four,  or,  when  times  were  good,  six, 
hot-braiued  young  dogs,  worse  to  keep  in  order  than  a  team 
of  unbroke  thorough-breds.  No  authority,  however,  did 
our  Doctor,  in  familiar  parlance,  "  Old  Joey,"  attempt  to 
exercise.  We  had  prayers  at  eight,  which  he  read  in  a  style 
of  intoning  peculiar  to  himself,  more  soporific  in  its  effects 
than  a  scientific  lecture,  or  an  Exeter  Hall  meeting,  and 
dinner  at  six,  a  very  good  dinner  too ;  over  which  the  fair 
Arabella  presided ;  and  between  those  hours  we  amused 
ourselves  as  we  chose,  with  cricket  and  smoking,  jack  and 
trout,  boating  and  swimming,  rides  on  hacks,  such  as  job- 
masters let  out  to  young  fellows  with  long  purses ;  and 
desperate  flirtations  with  all  the  shop  girls  in  Frestonhills. 
We  did  do  an  amount  of  Greek  and  Logic,  of  course, as  other- 
wise the  £300  might  have  been  jeopardised ;  but  the  Doctor 
was  generally  dreaming  over  his  possible  chance  of  the 
Bampton  Lectureship,  or  his  next  report  for  the  Geological 
Society,  and  was  as  glad  to  give  us  our  con^fS  as  we  were  to 
take  it. 

It  was  a  mild  September  evening,  I  remember,  when  I 
first  went  to  the  Chancery.  I  had  been  a  littlo  down  in 
the  mouth  at  leaving  home,  just  in  the  best  of  the  shooting 
season ;  and  at  saying  good-bye  to  my  genial-hearted  gover- 
nor, and  my  own  highly-prized  bay,  "  Ballet-girl :  "  but  a 
brisk  coach  drive  and  a  good  inn  dinner  never  yet  failed  to 
raise  a  boys  spirits,  and  by  the  time  1  reached  iVestonhilla 
I  was  ready  to  face  a  much  more  imposing  individual  than 
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•  Old  JoejJ*  The  Doctor  received  me  in  his  library,  with 
a  8ii8p?cioaB  appearance  of  having  jnst  tumbled  out  of  a 
nap ;  called  me  hiB  *'  dear  young  mend ;  '*  on  my  first  in- 
trodaction  treated  me  to  a  text  or  two,  ingeniously  dove- 
tailed with  classic  quotations ;  took  me  to  the  di^wing- 
Toom  for  presentation  to  his  niece,  who  smiled  graciously 
on  me  for  the  sake  of  the  pines,  and  melons,  and  game  m;^ 
mother  had  sent  as  a  propitiatory  offering  with  her  darling  ^ 
and,  finally,  consigned  me  to  ihG  taider  mercies  of  the 
senior  pupil. 

The  senior  pupil  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire 
and  his  elbows  on  the  mantel-piece,  smoking  a  short  pipe, 
in  the  common  study.  He  was  but  just  eighteen ;  but  even 
then  he  had  more  of  the  ''  grand  air  *'  about  him  than  any- 
one else  I  had  ever  seen.  His  figure,  from  its  developed 
muscle,  broad  chest,  and  splendidly  modelled  arm,  might 
have  passed  him  for  much  older ;  but  in  his  face  were  all 
the  spirit,  the  eagerness,  the  fire  of  early  youth ;  the  glow 
of  ardour  that  has  never  been  chilled,  the  longing  of  the 
young  gladiator  for  the  untried  arena.  His  features  were 
clear-cut,  proud  and  firm  ;  the  lines  of  the  lips  delicate  and 
haughty ;  his  eyes  were  long,  dark,  and  keen  as  a  falcon's ; 
his  brow  was  wide,  high  and  powerful ;  his  head  grandly 
set  upon  his  throat:  he  looked  altogether,  as  I  told  him 
some  time  afterwards,  very  like  a  thorough-bred  racer,  who 
was  longing  to  do  the  dist^ce,  and  who  would  never  allow 
punishing  by  curb,  or  whip,  or  snaffle.  Such  was  the  senior 
pupil,  G-ranville  de  Yigne.  He  was  alone,  and  took  his 
pipe  out  of  his  lips  without  altering  his  position. 

•*  "Well,  sir,  what's  your  name  P  " 

**  Chevasney." 

"  Not  a  bad  one.    A  Ohevasney  of  Longholme  ?  ** 

•*  Yes.    John  Chevasney's  son." 

"*  So  you  are  coming  to  be  fieeced  by  Old  Joey  ?  Deuced 
pity !    Are  you  good  for  anything  ?  '* 

**  Only  for  grilling  a  devil,  and  riding  cross  country." 

He  threw  back  his  head,  and  laughed,  a  clear  ringing 
laugh ;  and  gave  me  his  hand,  cordially  aud  frankly^  for  ail 
bis  hauteur  and  his  seniority. 

'^You'll  do.  Sit  down,  innocent.  I  am  Granville  d« 
Yigne.  You  know  %is,  of  coursA.  Your  father  rade  with 
oar  hounds  last  January.     Very  game  ola  gentleman,  h^ 
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seemed ;  I  should  have  thought  him  too  sensible  to  have 
sent  you  down  here  I  You'd  have  been  much  better  at  Eton, 
or  Eugby ;  there's  nothing  like  a  public  school  for  taking 
the  nonsense  out  of  people.  I  liked  Eton,  at  least ;  but  if 
you  know  how  to  hold  your  own  and  have  your  own  way, 
you  can  make  yourself  comfortable  anywhere,  The  other 
fellows  are  out,  gone  to  a  flower  show,  I  think ;  I  never  g« 
to  such  places  myself,  they're  too  slow.  There  is  only  one 
of  the  boys  worth  cultivating,  and  he's  a  very  little  chap, 
only  thirteen,  but  he's  a  jolly  little  monkey  ;  we  call  him 
*  Curly,'  from  his  dandy  gold  locks.  His  father's  a  peer" — 
and  De  Vigne  laughed  again — "  one  of  the  fresh  creation ; 
may  Heaven  preserve  us  from  it !  This  Prestonhills  is  a 
detestable  place  ;  you'll  be  glad  enough  to  get  out  of  it.  If 
it  weren't  for  sport,  I  should  have  cut  it  long  ago,  but  with 
a  hunter  and  a  rod  a  man  can  never  be  dull.  Are  you  a 
good  shot,  seat,  and  oar,  young  one  ?' 

Those  were  De  Vigne's  first  words  to  me,  and  I  was 
honoured  and  delighted  with  his  notice,  for  I  had  heard 
how,  at  seven  years  old,  he  had  ridden  unnoticed  to  the 
finish  with  Assbeton  Smith's  hounds;  how,  three  years 
later,  he  had  mounted  a  mare  none  of  the  grooms  dare 
touch,  and  breaking  his  shoulder-bone  in  the  attempt  to 
tamo  her,  had  shut  his  teeth  like  a  little  Spartan,  that  he 
might  not  cry  out  during  its  setting ;  how,  when  he  had 
seen  his  Newfoundland  drowning  from  cramp  in  the  mere, 
he  had  plunged  in  after  his  dog,  and  only  been  rescued  as 
both  were  sinking,  the  boy's  arms  round  the  animal's  neck : 
— with  many  other  such  tales  current  in  the  county  of  the 
young  heir  to  £20,000  a  year. 

I  did  know  his  family — the  royal-sounding  "  Us."  They 
had  been  the  lords  of  the  manor  at  Vigne  ever  since  tra- 
dition could  tell ;  their  legends  were  among  the  country 
lore,  and  their  names  in  the  oid  cradle  songs  of  rough 
chivalry,  and  vague  romance,  handed  down  among  the 
peasantry  from  generation  to  generation.  Many  coronet* 
Qad  lain  at  their  feet,  but  they  had  courteously  declined 
fchem  ;  to  say  the  truth  they  held  the  strawberry-leaves  in 
lupreme  contempt,  and  looked  down  not  unjustly  on  many 
of  the  roturiera  of  the  peerage. 

De  Vipie's  father,  a  Colonel  of  Dragoons,  had  fallen 
fighting  in  India  when  his  son  was  six  years  old ;   and  how 
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this  high-spirited  representative  of  a  haughty  House  came 
to  be  living  down  in  the  dull  seclusion  of  Erestonhills  was 
owing  to  a  circumstance  very  characteristic  of  De  Vigne. 
At  twelve  his  mother  had  sent  him  to  Eton,  a  match  in 
pluck,  and  mtiscle,  and  talent,  for  boys  five  years  his  senior. 
There  he  helped  to  fight  the  Lord's  men ;  pounded  bargees 
with  a  skill  worthy  of  the  P.  B. ;  made  himself  captain  of 
the  boats;  enjoyed  mingled  popularity  and  detestation; 
and  from  thence,  when  he  was  seventeen,  got  himself 
expelled. 

His  Dame  chanced  to  have  a  niece — a  niece,  tradition 
says,  with  the  loveliest  complexion  and  the  most  divine 
auburn  hair  in  the  world,  and  with  whom,  when  she  visited 
her  aunt,  all  Oppidans  and  Tugs,  who  saw  the  beatific 
vision,  became  straightway  enamoured.  "Whether  De  Vigne 
was  in  love  with  her,  I  can't  say ;  he  always  averred  not,  but 
I  doubt  the  truth  of  his  statement ;  at  any  rate,  he  made 
her  in  love  with  him,  being  already  rather  skilled  in  that 
line  of  conquest,  and  all,  I  dare  say,  went  merry  as  a  mar- 
riage-bell, till  the  Dame  found  out  the  mischief,  was 
scandalised  and  horrified  at  it,  and  confiding  the  afiair  to 
the  tutor,  made  no  end  of  a  row  in  Eton.  She  would  have 
pulled  all  the  authorities  about  De  Vigne's  ears,  if  he  had 
not  performed  that  operation  for  himself.  The  tutor,  having 
had  a  tender  leaning  to  the  auburn  hair  on  his  own  account, 
was  furious ;  and  coming  in  contact  with  De  Vigne  and 
mademoiselle  strolling  along  by  the  river-side,  took  occasion 
to  tell  them  his  mind.  Now  opposition,  much  less  lectur- 
ing, De  Vigne  in  all  his  life  never  could  brook ;  and  he  and 
his  tutor  coming  to  hot  words,  as  men  are  apt  when  they 
quarrel  about  a  woman,  De  Vigne  fiung  him  into  the  watet 
and  gave  him  such  a  ducking  for  his  impudence,  as  Eton 
master  never  had  before,  or  since.  De  Vigne,  of  course, 
was  expelled  for  his  double  crime ;  and  to  please  his  motheri 
as  nothing  would  make  him  hear  of  three  years  of  college 
life,  he  consented  to  live  twelve  months  in  the  semi-aca- 
demic solitude  of  "Prestonhills,  while  his  name  was  entered 
at  the  Horse  Q-uards  for  a  commission.  So  at  the  Chancery 
he  had  domiciled  himself,  more  as  a  guest  than  a  pupil,  for 
the  Doctor  was  a  trifie  afraid  of  his  keen  eyes  and  quick 
wit ;  since  his  pupil  knew  twenty  times  more  of  modem 
literature  and  valuable  available  information  than  himself 
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sod  fiftf  times  more  of  the  world  and  its  wsjs.  Bat  Old 
Joejf  bke  sll  people,  be  their  tendeneies  erer  so  heaTen- 
wara,  had  a  eertam  respect  for  twentj  thousand  a  year. 
De  Yigne  kept  two  hunters  and  a  hack  in  Frestoiuiilla. 
He  smoked  Carendiah  under  the  Doctor^s  own  window ;  he 
read  De  Kock  and  Le  Bmn  in  the  drawing-room  before  the 
Doctor's  rerj'  eyes  (and  did  not  Miss  Arabella  read  them 
too,  upon  the  slj,  though  she  blushed  if  jou  mentioned 
poor  *'  Don  Joan! ")  he  absented  himself  when  he  chose  and 
went  to  ehoot  and  bunt  and  fish  with  men  he  knew  in  the 
countr ;  he  had  his  own  waj,  in  fact,  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  it  all  his  life.  But  it  was  not  an  obstinate 
nor  a  disagreeable  '*  own  way : "  true  he  turned  restive  at 
the  least  attempt  at  coercion,  but  he  was  gentle  enough  to 
a  coax ;  and  though  he  could  work  up  into  yery  fiery 
passion,  he  was,  generally  speaking,  sweet  tempered  enough, 
and  had  almost  always  a  kind  word,  or  a  generous  thought, 
or  a  laughing  jest,  for  us  less  fayoured  young  ones. 

I  had  a  sort  of  boyish  devoted  loyalty  to  him  then,  and 
he  deserved  it.  Many  a  scrape  did  a  word  or  two  from  him 
get  me  out  of  with  the  Doctor ;  many  a  time  did  be  send 
me  into  the  seventh  heaven  by  the  loan  of  his  magnificent 
four-year-old ;  more  than  once  did  fivers  come  from  his 
hand  when  I  was  deep  in  debt  for  a  boy's  fancies,  or  had 
been  cheated  through  taick  and  thin  at  the  billiard-table  in 
the  Ten  Bells,  where  De  Vigne  paid  my  debts,  refreshed 
himself  by  kicking  the  two  sharpers  out  of  the  apartment, 
and  threatened  to  shoot  me  if  I  offered  him  the  money  back 
again.  A  warm-hearted  reverence  I  had  for  him  in  those 
boyish  days,  and  always  have  had,  God  bless  him !  But  I 
little  foresaw  how  often  in  the  life  to  come  we  should  be 
together  in  revelrv  and  in  danger,  in  thoughtless  pleasure? 
and  dark  sorrow,  m  the  whirl  of  fast  life  and  din  and  dash 
of  the  battle-field,  when  I  first  saw  the  senior  pupil  smoking 
in  the  study  of  the  old  Chancery  at  ErestonhiUs. 

One  sunny  summer's  afternoon,  while  the  Doctor  dosed 
^vor  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Wise  Tooth  of  the  Possil  Hum- 
and-bosh  Ichthyosaurus,"  and  Arabella  watered  h^r  gera- 
niums and  looked  interesting  in  a  white  hat  with  very  blue 
ribbons,  De  Vigne,  with  his  fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  looked 
into  the  study,  and  told  Curly  aud  me,  who  were  vainly  and 
wrotchcdlv  puzzling  our  bi-ains  over  Terence,  that  he  was 
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ftoing  after  iftck,  and  we  might  go  with  bim  if  we  cbose^ 
Curly  and  I)  in  oar  adoration  of  our  senior  pupil,  woulA 
have  gone  after  him  to  martyrdom,  and  we  sent  Terenco  to 
the  dogs  (literally,  for  we  slued  him  at  Arabella's  wheezing 
King  Cbarles),  rushed  for  our  rods  and  baskets,  and  went 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Kennet.  De  Vigne  had  an  espe- 
cial tenderness  for  old  Izaak's  gentle  art :  it  was  the  only 
thing  over  which  he  displayed  any  pationce,  and  even  in 
this,  he  might  have  caught  more,  if  he  had  not  twitched  his 
line  so  often  in  anger  at  the  slow-going  fish,  and  swonx 
against  them  for  not  bitiiig,  roundly  enough  to  terrify  them 
out  of  all  such  intentions,  if  tbey  had  ever  possessed  any  I 
How  pleasant  it  was  there  beside  Pope's 

"  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renowned," 

rushing  through  the  sunny  meadow  lands  of  Berkshire; 
lingering  on  its  way,  beneath  the  chequered  shadows  of  the 
oaks  and  elms,  that  rival  their  great  neighbours,  the  beech- 
woods  of  Bucks ;  dashing  swiftjy,  with  busy  joyous  song, 
under  the  rough-hewn  arch  of  some  picturesque  rustic, 
bridge ;  flowing  clear  and  cool  in  the  summer  sun  through 
the  fragrant  woodlands  and  moss-grown  orchards,  the  nest- 
ling villages  and  quiet  country  towns,  and  hawthorn  hedges 
dropping  their  white  buds  into  its  changeful  gleaming 
waters !  How  pleasant  it  was,  fishing  for  jack  among  our 
Kennet  meadows,  lying  under  the  pale  willows  and  the 
dark  wayfaring  tree  with  its  white  starry  bltossoms,  while 
the  cattle  trooped  down  to  drink,  up  to  their  hocks  in  the 
flags  and  lilies  and  snowflakes  fringing  the  river's  edge ; 
and  the  air  came  fresh  and  fragrant  over  the  swathes  of 
new-mown  grass  and  the  crimson  buds  of  the  little  dog- 
roses  !  Half  its  beauty,  however,  was  lost  upon  us  with 
our  boyish  density  to  all  appeals  made  to  our  less  material 
senses;  except,  indeed,  upon  De  Vigne,  who  stopped  to 
have  a  glance  across  country  as  he  stood  trolling,  spinning 
the  line  with  much  more  outlay  of  strength  and  vehemence 
than  was  needed,  or  landing  every  now  and  then  a  ten- 
pound  pike,  with  a  violent  anathema  upon  it  for  having 
dared  to  dispute  his  will  so  long ;  while  little  Curly  lazily 
whipped  the  water,  stretched  full  length  on  a  fragrant  bed 
of  wild  thyme.  What  a  pretty  child  he  was,  poor  little 
fellow ;  more  like  one  of  Pompadour's  pages,  or  a  boy-hs?o 
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of  the  Trouveres,  with  his  white  skin  and  his  violet  oyes^ 
than  an  every-day  slang-talking,  lark-loving  English  lad ! 

"By  George!  what  a  handsome  girl,"  said  De  Vigne, 
taking  off  his  cap  and  standing  at  ease  for  a  minute,  after 
landing  a  great  jack.  "  I*m  not  Ibnd  of  dark  women 
generally,  but  'pon  my  life  she  is  splendid.  "What  a  con- 
tour !  "What  a  figure !  Do  for  the  Queen  of  the  gipsies, 
eh  ?     "Why  the  deuce  isn't  she  this  side  of  the  river  ?  " 

The  object  of  his  admiration  was  on  the  opposite  bank, 
strolling  along  by  herself  with  a  certain  dignity  of  air  and 
stateliness  of  step  which  would  not  have  ill  become  a 
duchess,  though  her  station  in  life  was  probably  that  of  a 
dressmaker's  apprentice,  or  a  small  shopkeeper's  daughter,  at 
the  very  highest.  She  was  as  handsome  as  one  of  those 
brunette  peasant  beauties  in  the  plains  of  La  Camargue, 
with  a  clear  dark  skin  which  had  a  rich  carnation  glow  on 
the  cheeks  ;  large  black  eyes,  perfect  in  shape  and  colour  ; 
and  a  form  such  as  would  develop  with  years — for  she  was 
now  probably  net  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen — into  full 
Junoesque  magnificence. 

*'  By  Jove !  she  is  very  handsome ;  and  she  knows  it, 
too,"  began  De  Vigne  again.  "  I  have  never  seen  her  about 
here  before.     I'll  go  across  and  talk  to  her." 

Go  he  assuredly  would  have  done,  for  female  beauty  was 
De  Vigne's  weakness  ;  but  at  that  minute  a  short,  square, 
choleric-looking  keeper  came  out  of  the  wood  at  our  back, 
and  went  up  to  little  Curly. 

"Hallo,  you  there — you  young  swell;  don't  you  know 
you  are  trespassing  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  answered  Curly,  in  his  pretty  soft  voice. 

'*  Don't  you  know  you're  on  Mr.  Tressillian's  ground  ?  " 
gang  out  the  keeper. 

"  Am  I  ?  "Well,  give  ray  love  to  him,  and  say  I  shal, 
be  very  happy  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  my  company  a/ 
dinner  to-night,"  rejoined  Curly,  imperturbably. 

"You  impertinent  young  dog — will  you  march  off  this 
'ere  minute  ! "  roared  the  bellicose  guardian  of  Mr.  Tres- 
lillian's  rights  of  fishery. 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  me  ?  "  laughed  Curly,  flinging 
his  marchbrown  into  the  stream. 

**  Curse  you,  if  you  don't,  I'll  come  and  take  voup  rod 
iiway,"  sang  out  the  keeper 
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•  Will  you  really  ?  That'll  be  too  obliging,  you  look  80 
eweet  and  amiable  as  it  is,"  said  Curly,  with  a  provoking 
Mnile  on  his  girlish  little  face. 

•*  Yes,  I  mil ;  and  take  you  up  to  the  house  and  get  you  a 
month  at  the  mill  for  trespass,  you  abominable  little  devil !  " 
vowed  his  adversary,  laying  his  great  fist  on  Curly 's  rod ; 
but  the  little  chap  sprang  to  his  feet  and  struck  him  a 
vigorous  blow  with  his  childish  hand,  which  fell  on  the 
keeper's  brawny  form,  much  as  a  fly's  kick  might  on  the 
Apollo  Belvidere.  The  man  seized  him  round  the  waist, 
but  Curly  struck  out  right  and  left,  and  kicked  and 
struggled  with  such  hearty  good  will,  that  the  keeper  let 
him  go !  but,  keeping  his  hand  on  the  boy*s  collar,  he  was 
about  to  drag  him  up  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  whose  house 
stood  some  mile  distant,  when,  at  the  sound  of  the  scuffle, 
De  Vigne,  intent  upon  watching  his  beauty  across  the 
Kennet,  swung  round  to  Curly's  rescue:  the  boy  being 
rather  a  pet  of  his,  and  De  Vigne  never  seeing  a  fight 
between  might  and  right  without  striking  in  with  a  blow 
for  the  weak  one. 

"  Take  your  hands  off  that  young  gentleman !  Take  your 
hands  off,  do  you  hear  ?  or  I  will  give  you  in  charge  for 
assault." 

"  Will  yer.  Master  Stilts,"  growled  the  keeper,  purple 
with  dire  wrath.  *'  I'll  give  you  in  charge,  you  mean. 
You're  poaching — ay,  poaching,  for  all  yer  grand  airs ;  and 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  take  you  and  the  little  uns,  all  of 
yer,  up  to  the  house,  and  see  if  a  committal  don't  take  the 
rise  out  of  yer,  my  game  cocks  1 " 

Wherewith  the  keeper,  whom  anger  must  have  totally 
blinded  ere  he  attemped  such  an  indignity  with  our  senior 
pupil,  whose  manorial  rights  stretched  over  woods  and 
waters  twenty  times  the  extent  of  Boughton  Tressillian's, 
let  go  his  hold  upon  Curly,  and  turned  upon  De  Vigne,  to 
collar  him  instead. 

De  Vigne's  eyes  flashed,  and  the  blood  mounted  hot  over 
his  temples,  as  he  straightened  his  left  arm,  and  received 
him  by  a  plant  in  the  middle  of  his  chest,  with  a  dexterity 
that  would  had  done  no  discredit  to  Tom  Sayers.  Down 
went  the  man  under  the  tremendous  punishing,  only  to 
pick  himself  up  again,  and  charge  at  De  Vigne  with  all  the 
fyLTj  which,  in   such  attacks,  deteats  its   own   ends^  and 
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makes  a  man  strike  wildly  and  at  random.  Be  ^ign^ 
however  had  not  had  mills  at  Eton,  and  rounds  with  bargees 
at  Little  Surley,  without  becoming  a  boxer,  such  as  would 
have  delighted  a  Bing  at  Moulsey.  He  threw  himself  into 
a  scientific  attitude;  and  contenting  himself  with  the 
defensive  for  the  first  couple  of  rounds,  without  being 
touched  himself,  caught  the  keeper  on  the  left  temple,  with 
a  force  which  sent  him  down  like  a  felled  ox.  There  the 
man  lay,  like  a  dog,  on  the  thyme  and  ground-ivy  and  wood- 
bine, till  I  fancy  his  conqueror  had  certain  uncomfortable 
suspicions  that  he  might  have  killed  him.  So  he  lifted  In  in 
up,  gave  him  a  good  shake,  and  finding  him  all  right,  though 
he  was  bleeding  profusely,  was  frightfully  vengeful,  and  full 
of  most  unrighteous  oaths,  though  not  apparently  willing  to 
encounter  such  another  round,  De  Yigne  pushed  him  on 
before  him,  and  took  him  up  to  Mr.  Tressillian's  to  keep 
his  word,  and  give  him  in  charge. 

Weive  Hurst,  Boughton  Tressillian's  manor-house,  was  a 
fine,  rambling,  antique  old  place,  its  fa9ade  looking  all  the 
greyer  and  the  older  in  contrast  to  the  green  lawn,  with  its 
larches,  fountains,  and  flowerbeds  which  stretched  in  front. 
The  powdered  servant  who  opened  the  door  looked  not  a 
little  startled  at  our  unusual  style  of  morning  visit ;  but 
gave  way  before  De  Vigne,  and  showed  us  into  the  library, 
where  Mr.  Tressillian  sat— a  stately,  kindly,  silver-haired 
old  man.  De  Vigne  sank  into  the  easy  chair  wheeled  for 
him,  told  his  tale  frankly  and  briefly,  demonstrated,  as 
clearly  as  if  he  had  been  a  lawyer,  our  right  to  fish  on  the 
highway  side  of  the  river  (an  often- disputed  point  for 
anglers),  and  the  consequent  illegality  of  the  keeper's 
assault.  Boughton  Tressillian  was  open  to  conviction, 
though  he  was  a  county  magnate  and  a  magistrate,  admitted 
that  he  had  no  right  over  that  part  of  the  Kennet,  agreed 
with  De  Vigne  that  his  keeper  was  in  the  wrong,  promised 
to  give  the  man  a  good  lecture,  and  apologised  to  his  visitor 
for  the  interference  and  the  afiront. 

"  If  you  will  stay  and  dine  with  me,  Mr.  De  Vigne,  and 
your  young  friends  also,  it  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure ;  ** 
said  the  cordial  and  courteous  old  man. 

"  I  thank  you.  We  should  have  been  most  happy,*'  po- 
lamed  our  senior  pupil;  ''but  as  it  is,  I  am  afraid  ae  shftil 
fee  late  for  Dr.  Primrose." 
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**  7op  Dp.  Primpose  P  "  exclaimed  Tressillian,  involuntarily. 
•  You  are  not " 

•*  I  am  a  pupil  at  the  Chancery,"  laughed  De  Vigne. 

Oup  host  actually  stapted;  De  Vigne  ceptainly  did  look  vepy 
little  like  a  pupil  of  any  man's  ;  hut  he  smiled  in  peturn. 

"  Indeed !  Then  I  hope  you  will  often  give  mo  the  plea- 
8upe  of  youp  society.  Thepe  is  a  hilliard-table  in  wet 
weather,  and  good  fishing  and  shooting  in  fioe.  It  will  be  a 
gpeat  kindness,  I  assure  you,  to  come  and  enliven  us  at 
Weive  Hupst  a  little." 

"  The  kindiiiss  will  be  to  us,"  returned  D(.  Vigne,  cop- 
dially.  "  Q-ood-day  to  you,  Mp.  Tpessillian;  accept  my  best 
thanks  fop  youp " 

A  showep  of  poses,  lilies,  and  laburnums,  pelted  at  him 
with  a  meppy  laugh,  stopped  his  harangue.  The  culprit  was 
a  little  girl  of  about  two  years  old,  standing  just  outside  the 
low  windows  of  the  library — a  pretty  child,  with  golden  hair 
waving  to  hep  waist,  and  no  end  of  mischief  in  hep  dark  blue 
eyes.  Unlike  most  children,  she  was  not  at  all  frightened 
at  her  own  misdemeanoups,  but  stood  hep  gpound,  till 
Boughton  Tpessillian  stpetched  out  his  arm  to  catch  hep. 
Then,  she  tupned  pound,  and  took  wing  as  papidly  as  a  bipd 
off  a  bough,  hep  cleap  childish  laughter  pinging  on  the 
Bummep  aip ;  while  De  Vigne  gave  chase  to  the  only  child 
in  his  life  he  evep  deigned  to  notice,  justly  thinking  childpen 
gpeat  nuisances,  and  led  hep  ppisonep  to  the  libpapy,  holding 
the  blue  sash  by  which  he  had  caught  hep. 

**  Hepe  is  my  second  captive,  Mp.  Tressillian — ^what  shall 
we  do  to  hep  ?  *' 

Boughton  Tpessillian  smiled. 

"  Alma,  how  could  you  be  so  naughty  ?  Tell  this  gentle- 
snan  you  ape  a  spoilt  child,  and  ask  him  to  fopgive  you." 

She  looked  up  undep  hep  long  black  lashes  half  shyly, 
half  wickedly. 

^ Signor^perdonatemi!  "  she  said,  with  a  mischievous  laugh, 
in  bpoken  Italian,  though  how  a  little  Berkshire  girl  came 
to  talk  Neapolitan  instead  of  T^nglish  I  could  not  imagine. 

"Alma,  you  are  very  naughty  to-day,"  said  Tressillian, 
half  impatiently.  •*  Why  do  you  not  speak  English  P  Ask 
his  forgiveness  properly. 

**I  will  pardon    her  without  it,"  laughed  De  Vigno. 

••  There,  Alma,  will  you  not  love  me  now  ?  " 
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She  pushed  her  sunuy  hair  off  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him — a  strangely  earnest  and  wistful  look,  too,  for  so  young 
a  child.  "  Si  I  Alma  vi  ama  ?  '*'  she  answered  him  with 
joyous  vivacity,  pressing  upor  him  with  eager  generosity 
some  geraniums  the  head-gardener  had  given  her,  and  which 
but  a  moment  ago  she  had  fastened  into  her  white  dresa 
with  extreme  admiration  and  triumph. 

"  Bravo  !  **  said  Curly,  as  five  minutes  afterwards  we 
passed  out  from  the  great  hall  door.  "  You  are  a  brick,  De 
Vigne,  and  no  mistake.  How  splendidly  ydu  pitched  int© 
that  rascally  keeper ! " 

De  Vigne  laughed. 

*'It  was  a  good  bit  of  fun.  Always  stand  up  for  your 
rights,  my  boy ;  if  you  don't,  who  will  ?  I  never  was  done 
yet  in  my  life,  and  never  intend  to  be.*' 

With  such  wise  resolution  the  senior  pupil  struck  a 
fusee  and  lit  his  pipe  ;  reaching  home  just  in  time  to  dress, 
and  hand  Arabella  in  to  dinner,  who  paid  him  at  all  times 
desperate  court,  hoping,  doubtless,  to  make  such  an  impres- 
sion on  him  with  her  long  ringlets,  and  bravura  songs,  as 
might  trap  him  in  his  early  youth  into  such  "  serious  '* 
action  as  would  make  her  mistress  of  Vigne  and  its  long 
rent-roll.  That  Granville  saw  no  more  of  her  than  he  could 
help  in  common  courtesy,  and  paid  her  not  so  much  atten- 
tion as  he  did  to  her  King  Charles,  was  no  check  to  the 
young  lady's  wild  imaginings.  At  eight-and-twenty  women 
grown  desperate  don't  stick  to  probabilities,  but  fly  their 
hawks  at  any  or  at  all  quarries,  so  that  **  peradventure  they 
may  catch  one  ! " 

Weive  Hurst  proved  a  great  gain  to  us.  Tressillian  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  we  were  at  all  times  cordially  welcomed 
there,  when  the  Doctor  gave  us  permission,  to  shoot  and 
fish  and  ride  about  his  grounds.  He  grew  extremely  fond 
of  De  Vigne,  who,  haughty  as  he  could  be  at  times,  and 
impatient  as  he  was  at  any  of  the  Doctor's  weak  attempts  at 
coercion,  had  a  very  winning  manner  with  old  people ;  and 
played  billiards,  heard  his  tales  of  the  Eegency,  and  broke 
in  his  colts  for  him,  till  he  fairly  won  his  way  into  Tres- 
sillian's  heart.  It  was  for  De  Vigne  that  the  butler  was 
always  bid  to  bring  the  Steinberg  and  the  1815  port;  De 
Vigne,  to  whom  he  gave  a  mare  worth  five  hundred  bovs., 
thd  znost  beautiful  piece  of  horse-fiesh  ever  mounted;  D9 
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Vigne,  who  might  have  knocked  down  every  head  of  game 
in  the  preserves  if  he  had  chosen  ;  De  Vigne,  to  whom  little 
Alma  Tressillian,  the  old  man's  only  grand-child,  and  the 
future  heiress,  of  course,  of  Weive  Hurst,  presented  with 
the  darling  of  her  heart — a  donkey,  minus  head  or  tail  or 
panniers. 

But  De  Vigne  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  sport  at  Weive 
Hurst  so  much  as  he  might  have  done  had  he  no  other  game 
in  hand.  His  affair  with  Tressillian's  keeper  had  prevented 
his  going  to  make  impromptu  acquaintance  with  the  hand- 
some girl  across  the  Kennet ;  but  she  had  not  slipped  from 
his  mind,  and  had  made  sufficient  impression  upon  him  for 
him  to  try  the  next  day  to  see  her  again  in  Frestonhills,  and 
find  out  who  she  was  and  where  she  lived,  two  questions  he 
soon  settled,  by  some  means  or  other,  greatly  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  The  girl's  name  was  Lucy  Davis ;  whence  she 
came  nobody  knew  or  perhaps  inquired ;  but  she  was  one  of 
the  hands  at  a  milliner's  in  Prestonhills,  prized  by  her 
employers  for  her  extreme  talent  and  skill,  though  equally 
detested,  I  believe,  for  her  tyrannous  and  tempestuous 
temper.  The  girl  was  handsome  enough  for  an  Empress ; 
and  had  wonderful  style  in  her  when  she  was  dressed  in  her 
Sunday  silks  and  cashmeres,  for  dress  was  her  passion,  and 
all  her  earnings  were  spent  in  imitating  the  toilettes  she 
assisted  in  getting  up  to  adorn  the  rectors'  and  lawyers' 
wives  of  Frestonhills.  "  The  Davis  "  was  handsome  enough 
to  send  a  much  older  man  mad  after  her ;  and  De  Vigne, 
after  meeting  her  once  or  twice  in  the  deep  shady  lanes  of 
GUP  green  Berkshire,  accompanied  her  in  her  strolls,  and — 
fell  in  love  with  her,  as  De  Vigne  had  a  knack  of  doing  with 
every  handsome  woman  who  came  near  hin%  We  all  adored 
the  stately,  black-eyed,  black-browed  Davis,  but  she  never 
deigned  any  notice  of  our  boyish  worship  :  and  when  De 
Vigne  came  into  the  field,  we  gave  up  all  hope,  and  fled  the 
scene  in  desperation.  The  Doctor,  of  course,  knew  nothing 
of  the  affair,  though  almost  every  one  else  in  Frestonhills 
did,  especially  the  young  bankers  and  solicitors  and  grammar- 
school  assistant-masters,  who  swore  at  that  "  cursed  fellow 
at  the  Chancery"  for  monopolising  the  Davis — especially  as 
the  "  cursed  fellow"  treated  them  considerably  de  haul  en  bas, 

De  Vigne  was  really  in  love,  for  the  time  being  ;  one  of 
those  hot,  vehement,  short-lived  attachments  natural  to  hiB 
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Bge  and  character  ;  baaed  on  eye-love  alone,  for  the  girl  hnl 
nolbing  else  lovable  about  her,  and  had  one  ol'the  worrt 
tempers  poBsible ;  which  she  did  not  alwaye  spare  even  to 
him,  and  which  when  hie  Srst  glamour  had  a  little  cooled^ 
made  De  Vigne  rather  glad  that  his  departure  from  Frea- 
toohills  WHB  drawiug  near,  some  four  months  after  he  had 
seen  her  across  the  Kennet,  and  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  break  off  his  liaison,  wuieh  be  otherniae  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  make. 

The  evening  of  the  day  which  had  brought  the  lettef 
which  announced  him  oa  gazetted  to  the — tb  P.  W.  O. 
Huesars  :  little  Carly  and  I,  having  been  Beat  with  a  in«- 
eage  to  a  Deighbouring  rector  from  the  Doctor,  were  riding 
by  turns  on  Miss  Arabella's  white  pony,  talking  over  tha 
commg  holidnye'  "  vacation,"  as  old  Joey  called  them,  and 
of  the  long  sunny  future  that  stretched  before  us  in  dim 
golden  liBze, — ao  near,  and  yet  ao  far  from  our  young  longing 
ejea — when  De  Vigne's  terrier  rolled  out  of  a  hedge,  and 
jumped  upon  iis. 

"  Holloa!  "  cried  Curly,  "where'a  your  mjister,  eb  boy? 
There  he  is,  by  Juvel  Arthur,  taiking  to  the  Davis. 
What  prime  I'un  I     I  wish  I  dare  chaff  him  I  " 

Curly,  being  on  the  pony's  back,  eould  see  over  the 
hedge  ;  I  could  not,  so  I  swung  myself  upon  an  elm-bough, 
and  saw  at  some  little  distance  Do  Vigne  and  Lucy  Davia 
in  very  earnest  conversation,  or  ratber,  as  it  aeemcd  to  me, 
altercation ;  for  De  Vigne  was  awitchjng  the  long  meadow 
grass  impatiently  with  his  cane,  loolsing  pale  and  annoyed, 
while  the  girl  Davis  stood  before  him,  seemingly  in  one  of 
those  violent  furies  which  reputation  attributed  to  ber,  by 
turns  adjuring,  abuaing,  and  threatening  him. 

Curly  and  I  stayed  some  minutes  looking  at  them,  for  the 
scene  piqued  our  interest,  making  us  think  of  Eugene  Sue, 
and  Dumas,  and  all  the  love  scenes  wo  bad  devoured,  when 
the  Doctor  supposed  us  plodding  at  the  Pont  AHaorum  oi 
the  De  Officiis:  but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it,  except 
that  De  Vigne  and  the  Davis  were  quarrelling;  and  an 
intuitive  perception,  that  the  senior  pupil  would  not  admira 
our  playing  the  spy  on  him,  made  me  leave  my  elm-branch, 
dnd  Curly  etart  off  the  pony  homewards. 

That  night  De  Vigne  was  silent  and  gloomy  in  th( 
■Imwiug-room :  gave  us  but  a  brief  "  Oood  night,"  and  shd 
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hiB  bedroom  door  with  a  bang ;  the  next  morning,  howerer, 
he  seemed  all  right  again,  as  he  breakfiasted  for  the  last 
time  in  the  old  Cnancery. 

**  What  a  lucky  fellow  you  are,  De  Vigne !  **  sighed  Curly, 
enviously,  as  he  stood  in  the  hall,  waiting  for  the  fly  to  take 
bim  to  the  station. 

He  laughed : 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know !  We  shall  see  if  we  all  say  so  thia 
time  twenty  years!  If  I  could  foresee  the  luture,  1 
wouldn't :  I  love  the  glorious  uncertainty ;  it  is  the  only 
gauce  piquante  one  has,  and  I  can't  say  I  fear  fate  very 
much ! " 

And  well  he  might  not  at  eighteen !  Master,  when  he 
came  of  age,  of  a  splendid  fortune,  his  own  guide,  his  own 
arbiter,  able  to  see  life  in  all  its  most  deliciously  attractive 
forms,  truly  it  seemed  that  he,  if  any  one,  might  trust  to 
the  sauce  piquante  of  uncertain  fate  ?     Qui  lira,  verra. 

Off  he  went  by  the  express  with  his  portmanteaus, lettered, 
as  we  enviously  read,  "  Granville  De  Vigne,  Esq., — th  P. 
W.  O.  Hussars;"  off  with  launch  and  an  Havannah  to 
amuse  him  on  the  way,  to  much  more  than  Exeter  Barracks, 
— on  the  way  to  Manhood;  with  all  its  chances  and  its 
changes,  its  wild  revels  and  its  dark  regrets,  its  sparkling 
champagne-cup,  and  its  bitter  aconite  lying  at  the  dregs  I 
Off  he  went,  and  we,  left  behind  in  the  dull  solitude  of 
academic  Frestonhills,  watched  the  smoke  curling  from  the 
engine  as  it  disappeared  round  the  bend  of  a  cutting,  and 
wondered  in  vague  schoolboy  fashion  what  sort  of  thing  De 
Yigne  would  make  of  Life. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

^  A   BOXTTHEBLT  WOD    AND  A  CLOTJDT  SKY  PROCLAIM  IT  A 

UUNTIKO  MOBNINO.*' 

**  CoNPOTJin)  it,  I  can't  cram,  and  I  won't  cram,  so  there's 
an  end  of  it !  "  sang  out  a  Cantab  one  fine  October  morning, 
flinging  Plato's  Eepublic  to  the  far  end  of  the  room,  where 
it  knocked  down  a  grind-cup,  smashed  a  punch-bowl,  and 
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cracked  the  glass,  that  glazed  the  charms  of  the  last  pet  of 
the  ballet. 

The  sun  streamed  through  the  oriel  windows  of  my  rooms 
in  dear  old  Trinity.  The  roaring  fire  crackled,  blazed  and 
chatted  away  to  a  slate-coloured  Skye  that  lay  full-length 
before  it.  The  table  was  spread  with  coffee,  audit,  devils, 
omelets,  hare-pies,  and  all  the  other  articles  of  the  buttery. 
The  sunshine  within,  shone  on  pipes  and  pictures,  tobacco- 
boxes  and  little  bronzes,  books,  cards,  cigar-cases,  statuettes, 
portraits  of  Derby  winners,  and  likenesses  of  fair  Anonymas 
— ^all  in  confusion  tumbled  pell-mell  together  among  sofas 
and  easy-chairs,  rifles,  cricket-bats,  boxing  gloves,  and  skates. 
The  sunshine  without,  shone  on  the  backs,  where  out- 
riggers and  four-oars  were  pulling  up  and  down  the  co.*" 
classic  muddy  waters  of  the  Cam,  more  celebrated,  but  far 
less  clear  and  lovely,  I  must  say,  than  our  old  dancing,  rapid, 
joyous  Ken  net.  Everything  looked  essentially  jolly,  and 
ioUy  did  I  and  my  two  companions  feel,  smoking  before  a 
huge  fire,  in  the  easiest  of  attitudes  and  couches,  a  very 
trifle  seedy  from  a  prolonged  Wine  the  night  previous. 

One  of  them  was  a  handsome  young  feUow  of  twenty,  a 
great  deal  too  handsome  for  the  peace  of  the  master's 
daughters,  and  of  the  fair patissieres  and  fleuristes  of  Petty 
Cury  and  King's  Parade ;  the  self-same,  save  some  additional 
feet  of  height  and  some  fondly-cherished  whiskers,  as  our 
little  Curly  of  FrestonhiUs.  The  other  was  a  man  of  six- 
and-twenty,  his  figure  superbly  developed  in  strength  and 
power,  without  losing  one  atom  in  symmetry,  showing  how 
nis  nerve  and  muscle  would  tell  pulling  up  stream,  or  in  a 
fast  fifty  minutes  across  country,  or,  if  occasion  turned  up, 
in  that  "  noble  art  of  self-defence,"  now  growing  as  popular 
in  England,  as  in  days  of  yore  at  Elis. 

"  Cram  ?  "  he  said,  looking  up  as  Curly  spoke.  "  "Why 
should  you  ?  What's  the  good  of  it  ?  Youth  is  made  for 
something  warmer  than  academic  routine  ;  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  will  stand  a  man  in  better  stead  than  the 
quarrels  of  commentators,  and  the  dry  demonstrations  of 
mathematicians.'* 

**  Of  course.  Not  a  doubt  about  it,"  said  Curly,  stretch- 
ing  himself.  "I  find  soda-water  and  brandy  the  best 
guano  for  the  cultivation  of  my  intellect,  I  can  tell  you,  De 
YAsne." 
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"  Do  yon  think  it  will  get  yon  a  double  first  ?  * 

**  Heaven  forfend ! "  cried  Curly,  with  extreme  piety. 
**  I've  no  ambition  for  lawn  sleeves,  though  they  do  bring 
with  them  as  neat  a  little  income  as  any  Vessel  of  Grace, 
who  lives  on  clover,  and  forswears  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world,  can  possibly  desire." 

**  You'll  live  in  clover,  my  boy,  trust  you  for  that,"  said 
De  Vigne.  "  But  you  won't  pretend  that  you  only  take  it 
because  you're  *  called '  to  it,  and  that  you  would  infinitely 
prefer,  if  left  to  yourself,  a  hovel  and  dry  bread !  Don't 
r  •-*cram,  Curly  ;  your  great  saps  are  like  the  geese  they  fatten 
y  for  foie  gras  ;  they  overfeed  one  part  of  the  system  till  all 
the  rest  is  weak,  diseased,  and  worthless.  But  the  geese 
have  the  best  of  it,  for  their  livers  do  make  something  worth 
eating,  while  the  reading-man's  brains  are  rarely  productive 
of  anything  worth  writing." 

"  Ah ! "  re-echoed  Curly,  with  an  envious  sigh  of  assent. 
"  I  wonder  whose  knowledge  is  worth  the  most ;  my  old 
Coach's,  a  living  miracle  of  classic  research,  who  couldn't, 
to  save  his  life,  tell  you  who  was  Premier,  translate  '  Couu 
ment  vousportez-vous  ? '  or  know  a  Creswick  from  a  Bubens, 
or  yours ;  who  have  everything  at  your  fingers'  ends  that 
one  can  want  to  hear  about,  from  the  last  clause  in  the 
budget  to  the  best  make  m  rifles  ?  " 

De  Yigne  laughed.  "  "Well,  a  man  can't  tumble  about  in 
the  world,  if  he  has  any  brains  at  all,  without  learning  some- 
thing ;  but,  my  dear  fellow,  that's  all '  superficial,'  they'll 
tell  you ;  and  it  is  atrociously  bad  taste  to  study  leading 
articles  instead  of  G-reek  unities !  Chacun  a  son  gotltf  you 
know.  That  young  fellow  above  your  head  is  a  mild,  spec- 
tacled youth,  Arthur  says,  who  gives  scientific  teas,  where 
you  give  roistering  wines,  wins  Craven  scholarships  where 
you  get  gated,  and  falls  in  love  with  the  fair  structure  of 
the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  where  you  go  mad  about  the  unfor- 
tunately more  perishable  form  of  that  pretty  little  girl  at 
the  cigar-shop  over  the  way  I  You  think  him  a  muff,  and 
he,  I  dare  say,  looks  on  you  as  an  dme  damnee,  both  in  the 
French  and  English  sense  of  the  words.  Ton  both  fill  up 
niches  in  your  own  little  world,  you  needn't  jostle  one 
another.  If  all  horses  ran  for  one  Cup  only,  the' turf  would 
soon  come  to  grief.  Why  ain't  you  lixe  me  ?  I  go  on  my 
own  way,  and  never  trouble  my  head  about  other  people  1 

o 
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•*  yf\if  am  I  not  like  you  ?  "  repeated  Curly,  with  a  pro- 
longed whistle.  "  "Why  isn't  water  as  good  as  rum  punch, 
or  my  bed-maker  as  pretty  as  little  Eosalie  ?  Don't  I  wish 
I  were  you,  instead  of  a  beggarly  younger  son,  tied  by  the 
leg  in  G-ranta,  bothered  with  chapel,  and  all  sorts  of  horrors, 
and  rusticated  if  I  try  to  see  the  smallest  atom  of  life.  By 
George !  De  Yigne,  what  a  jolly  time  you  must  have  had  of 
it  since  you  left  the  Chancery! " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Baidl)e  Vigne,  looking  into  the  fire 
with  a  smile.  "  I've  gone  the  pace,  I  dare  say,  as  fast  as 
most  men,  and  there  are  few  things  I  have  not  tried ;  but  1 
am  not  blas6  yet,  thank  Heaven !  When  other  things  begin 
to  bore  me,  I  turn  back  to  sport — that  never  palls  ;  there's 
too  much  excitement  in  it.  Wine  one  cannot  drink  too 
much  of — I  can't,  at  the  least — without  getting  tired  of  it ; 
women — well,  for  all  the  poets  write  about  the  joys  of  con- 
stancy, there  is  no  pleasure  so  great  as  change  there  ;  but 
with  a  good  speat  m  the  river,  or  clever  dogs  among  the 
turnips,  or  a  fine  fox  along  a  cramped  country,  a  man  need 
never  be  dull.  The  ping  of  a  bullet,  the  shine  of  a  trout's 
back,  never  lose  their  pleasure.  One  can't  say  as  much  for 
the  brightest  Ehenish  that  ever  cooled  one's  throat,  nor 
the  brightest  glances  that  ever  lured  one  into  folly  ;  though 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  say  a  word  against 
either ! " 

**  You'd  be  a  very  ungrateful  fellow  if  you  did,"  said  I, 
"  seeing  that  you  generally  monopolise  the  very  best  of 
both  I " 

He  laughed  again.  "Well  Tve  seen  life — I  told  you 
young  fellows  at  Frestonhills,  I  trusted  to  my  sauce 
piquante  ;  and  I  must  say  it  has  used  me  very  well  hitherto, 
and  I  dare  say  always  w^ill  as  long  as  I  keep  away  from  the 
Jews.  While  a  man  has  plenty  of  tin,  all  the  world  offers 
him  the  choicest  dinner ;  though,  when  he  has  overdrawn 
at  Ccutts's,  his  friends  wouldn't  give  him  dry  bread  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  union !  Be  able  to  dine  en  prince  at  home, 
and  you'll  be  invited  out  every  night  of  your  life ;  be  hungry 
au  iroisieme,  and  you  must  not  lick  the  crumbs  from  under 
your  sworn  allies'  tables,  those  jolly  good  fellows,  who  have 
surfeited  themselves  at  yours  many  a  time.  Oh  yes,  1 
enjoy  life ;  a  man  alw^s  can  as  long  as  he  can  pay  for  it !  " 

With  which  axiom  De  Vigne  rose  from  his  rocking -chair^ 
laid  down  bis  pipe,  and  stretched  himsolf. 
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"  It  looks  fine  out  yonder.  Our  club  think  of  chaDenging 
your  TJmversity  Eight  for  love,  good  will,  and — a  gold  cup. 
We  neyer  do  anything  for  nothing  in  England ;  if  we  play, 
we  must  play  for  money  or  ornaments :  I  should  like  to  dc» 
the  thing  for  the  sake  of  the  fun,  but  that  isn't  a  generai 
British  feeling  at  all.  Money  is  to  us,  all  that  glory  was  to 
the  Bomans,  and  is  to  the  French.  Genius  is  valued  by 
the  money  it  makes ;  artists  are  prized  by  the  price  of  their 
pictures.  If  the  nation  is  grateful,  once  in  a  hundred  years, 
it  votes — a  pension ;  and  if  we  want  to  have  a  good-humoured 
contest,  we  must  wait  till  there  are  subscriptions  enough  to 
buy  a  reward  to  tempt  us !  Come  along,  Arthur,  let's  have 
a  pull  to  keep  us  in  practice  ?  *' 

We  accordingly  had  a  pull  up  that  time-honoured  stream, 
where  Trinity  has  so  often  won  challenge  cups,  and  luckless 
King's  got  bumped,  thanks  to  its  quasi-E Ionian s'  idleness. 
"Where  grave  philosophers  have  watched  the  setting  sun  die 
out  of  the  sky,  as  the  glories  of  their  own  youth  have  died 
away  unvalued,  till  lost  for  ever.  Where  ascetic  reading- 
men  have  mooned  along  its  banks  blind  to  all  the  loveliness 
of  the  water-lily  below,  or  the  clouds  above,  as  they  took 
their  constitutional  and  pondered  their  prize  essay.  Where 
thousands  of  young  fellows  have  dropped  down  under  its 
trees,  dreaming  over  Don  Juan  or  the  Lotus-eaters ;  or 
pulled  along,  straining  muscle  and  nerve  against  the  Head- 
Boat  ;  or  sauntered  beside  it  in  sweet  midsummer  eves  with, 
some  fair  face  upraised  to  theirs,  long  forgotten,  out  of  mind 
now,  but  which  then  had  power  to  make  them  oblivious  of 
proctors  and  rustication !  We  pulled  along  with  hearty 
good-will,  aided  by  an  oar  with  which,  could  we  have  had  it 
to  help  us  in  the  University  race,  we  must  have  beaten 
Oxford  out-and-out.  Eor  the  Brocaa,  and  Little  Surley, 
could  have  told  you  tales  of  that  long,  lofty,  slashing  stroke ; 
and  if,  monsieur  or  madame,  you  are  a  '^  sentimental  psycho- 
logist," and  sneer  it  down  as  "  animal,"  let  me  tell  you  it  is 
the  hand  which  is  strong  in  sport,  and  in  righteous  strife, 
that  will  be  warmer  in  help,  find  £rmer  in  friendship,  anu 
more  generous  in  deed  than  the  puny  weakling's  who  cannot 
hold  his  own. 

"  By  George  I "  said  De  Vigne,  resting  at  last  upon  hia 
oar,  ''  is  there  anything  that  gives  one  a  greater  zest  in  11^ 
thiol  bodily  exertion?  ** 

c  £ 
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A  sentiment,  however,  in  which  indolent  Curly  declined 
to  coincide.  "  Give  me,"  said  he,  "  a  lot  of  cushions^  a 
hookah,  and  a  novel ;  and  your  *  bodily  exertion '  may  go  to 
the  deuce  for  me  I " 

De  Vigne  laughed  ;  he  was  not  over  merciful  on  the  pre- 
sent-day assumption  in  beardless  boys  of  effeminacy,  nil 
admirari-ism  and  blase  indifference.  He  was  far  too  frank 
Aimself  for  affectation,  and  too  spirited  for  ennui ;  at  the 
present,  at  least,  his  sauce  piquante  had  not  lost  its  flavour. 

He  had  seen  life;  he  had  hunted  with  the  Pytchley, 
stalked  royals  in  the  Highlands,  flirted  with  maids  of  honour, 
supped  in  the  Breda  Quartier,  had  dinners  flt  for  princes  at 
the  Star  and  Garter,  and  pleasant  hours  in  cabinets  particu' 
Hers  at  Vefours  and  the  Maison  Doree.  He  and  his  yacht, 
when  he  had  got  leave,  had  gone  everywhere  that  a  yacht 
could  go ;  the  Ionian  Isles  knew  no  figure-head  better  than 
his  Aphrodite's  of  the  R.V.T.S. ;  it  had  carried  him  up  to 
salmon  fishing  in  Norway,  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  hunt 
buffaloes  and  cariboos  ;  to  Granada,  to  look  into  soft  Spanish 
faces  by  the  dim  moonlight  in  the  Alhambra ;  and  to  Venice, 
to  fling  bouquets  upwards  to  the  balconies,  and  whisper  to 
Venetian  masks  which  showed  him  the  glance  of  long  almond 
eyes,  in  the  riotous  Carnival  time.  He  had  a  brief  campaign 
in  Scinde,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  hip,  and  tenderly 
nursed  by  a  charming  Civil  Service  vndow ;  where  hia 
daring  drew  down  upon  him  the  admiring  rebuke  of  his 
commanding  officer,  but  won  him  his  troop,  which  promotion 
brought  him  back  to  England  and  enabled  him  to  exchange 
Into  the  — th  Lancers,  technically  the  Dashers,  the  nom  de 
guerre  of  that  daring  and  brilliant  corps.  And  now,  De 
vigne,  who  had  never  lost  sight  of  me  since  the  Frestonhills 
4ays,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  often  asked  me  to  go  and 
jhoot  over  Vigne,  when  he  assembled  a  crowd  of  guests  in 
that  magnificent  mansion;  having  a  couple  of  months' 
leave,  had  run  down  to  Newmarket,  for  the  October  Meet- 
ing ;  and  had  come  at  my  entreaty  to  spend  a  week  in 
Granta,  where,  I  need  not  tell  you,  we  feted  him,  and  did 
him  the  honours  of  the  place  in  style. 

"  Crash !  crash  !  "  went  the  relentless  chapel-bell  the  next 
coming,  waking  us  out  of  dreamless  slumber  that  had 
eiidured  not  much  more  than  an  hour,  owing  to  a  late  night 
of  it  with  a  man  at  John's  over  punch  and  vingt-et-un ;  and 
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we  had  to  tumble  out  of  bed  and  rush  into  chapel,  twisting 
on  our  coats  and  swearing  at  our  destinies,  as  we  went. 
The  Viewaway  (the  cleverest  pack  in  the  easterly  counties, 
though  not,  I  admit,  up  to  the  Burton,  or  Tedworth,  or 
Melton  mark)  met  that  day,  for  the  first  run  of  the  seasoo, 
at  Euston  Hollows,  five  miles  from  Cambridge ;  and  Curly, 
who  overcame  his  laziness  on  such  occasions,  staggered  inte 
his  stall,  the  pink  dexterously  covered  with  his  surplice,  his 
bright  hair  for  once  in  disorder^  and  his  blue  eyes  most  un- 
mistakably sleepy.  "  Who*d  be  a  hapless  undergrad  ?  That 
fellow  De  Vigne's  dreaming  away  in  comfort,  while  we're 
dragged  out  by  the  heels,  for  a  lot  of  confounded  humbug 
and  form,"  lamented  Curly  to  me  as  we  entered ;  while  the 
readers  hurried  the  prayers  over,  in  that  sing-song  recitative 
in  favour  with  coUegemen — a  cross  between  the  drone  of  a 
gnat  and  the  whine  of  a  Sufiblk  [^x^asant.  We  dozed 
comfortably,  sitting  down,  and  getting  up,  at  the  right 
times,  by  sheer  force  of  habit ;  or  read  Dumas,  or  Balzac, 
under  cover  of  our  prayer-books.  The  freshmen  alone  tried 
to  look  alive  and  attentive;  those  better  seasoned  knew 
it  was  but  a  ritual,  much  such  an  empty,  but  time-honoured 
one,  as  the  gathering  of  Fellows  at  the  Signing  of  the 
Leases  at  King's;  or  any  other  moss-grovni  formula  of 
Mater ;  and  attempted  no  such  thing ;  but  rushed  out  of 
chapel  again,  the  worse  instead  of  the  better  for  the  ill- 
timed  devotions,  which  forced  us,  in  our  thoughtless  youth, 
into  irreverence  and  hypocrisy;  a  formula  as  absurd,  as 
soulless,  and  as  sad  to  see,  as  the  praying  windmills  of  the 
Hindoos,  at  which  those  "  heads  of  the  Church,"  who  up- 
hold morning-chapel  as  the  sole  safeguard  of  Granta,  smile 
in  pitying  derision ! 

When  I  got  back  to  my  rooms  I  found  breaktast  waiting, 
and  De  Vigne  standing  on  the  hearth-rug.  Audit  and 
hare-pie  had  not  much  temptation  for  us  that  morning !  we 
were  soon  in  the  saddle  and  off  to  Euston  Hollows.  After 
a  brisk  gallop  to  cover,  we  found  ourselves  riding  up  the 
approach  to  the  M.F.H.'s  house,  where  the  meet  took  place 
in  an  open  sweep  of  grassland  belted  with  trees,  just  facing 
the  hall,  where  were  gathered  all  the  men  of  the  Viewaway, 
mounted  on  powerful  hunters,  and  looking  all  over  like 
goers.  There  was  every  type  of  the  genu^  sporting  man ; 
■tout,    square    fanners,   with   honest   bull-dog    physique^ 
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characteristic  of  JoHn  Bull  plebeian;  wild  yonng  CaDtabs, 
mounted  showily  from  livery-stables,  with  the  feir,  fearless, 
delicate  features  characteristic  of  John  Bull  patrician; 
steady  old  whippers-in,  very  suspicious  of  brandy ;  wrinkled 
feeders,  with  stentorian  voices  that  the  wildest  puppy  had 
learned  to  know  and  dread ;  tho  courteous,  cordial  aristo- 
cratic M.F.H.,  with  the  men  of  his  class,  the  county  gentry ; 
rough,  ill-looking  cads,  awkward  ct  all  things  save  crossing 
country ;  no  end  of  pedestrians,  nearly  run  over  themselves, 
and  falling  into  everybody's  way ;  and  last,  but  in  our  eyes 
not  least,  the  ladies  who  had  come  to  see  the  hounds  throw 
off. 

De  Yigne  exchanged  his  reeking  hack  for  his  own 
hunter,  a  splendid  thorough-bred,  with  as  much  light  action, 
he  said,  as  a  danseuse,  and  as  much  strength  and  power  as 
a  bargeman.  Then  we  rode  up  to  the  M.r.H.'s  wife,  who 
was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  little  mare,  and  intended  to 
follow  her  husband  and  his  hounds  over  the  Cambridge 
fences. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  yonder  ?  "  asked  De  Vigne,  after  he 
had  chatted  some  moments  with  her. 

"  The  one  on  the  horse  with  a  white  star  on  his  forehead  ? 
Lady  Blanche  Fairelesyeux.  Don't  you  know  her?  She 
is  a  widow,  very  pretty  and  very  rich." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  Lady  Blanche,'*  laughed  De  Vigne. 
"  She  married  old  Faire  two  years  ago,  and  persuaded  him 
to  drink  himself  to  death  most  opportunely.  No,  I  meant 
that  very  handsome  woman  there,  talking  to  your  husband 
at  this  moment,  mounted  on  a  chesnut  with  a  very  wild 
eye." 

"  Oh,  that  is  Miss  Trefusis ! " 

"And  can  you  tell  me  no  more  than  her  mere  name ?  " 

"Not  much.  She  is  some  relation — what  I  do  not  know 
exactly — of  that  detestable  old  woman  Lady  Fantyre,  whose 
'recollections'  of  court  people  are  sometimes  as  gross 
anachronisms  as  the  Comte  de  St.  Germain's.  They  are 
staying  with  Mrs.  St.  Croix,  and  she  brought  them  here ; 
but  I  do  not  like  Miss  Trefusis  very  much  myself,  and  Mr. 
L'Estrange  does  not  wish  me  to  cultivate  her  acquaint- 


ance." 


*'  Then  I  must  not  ask  you  to  introduce  me  P  "  said  Da 
Vigne,  disappointedly. 
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**  Oh  yes,  if  you  wish.  I  know  her  well  enough  for  that ; 
and  she  dines  here  to-night  with  the  St.  Croix.  But  there 
is  a  wide  difference,  jou  know,  between  making  passing 
acquaintances,  and  ripening  them  into  friends.  Come, 
Captain  de  Vigne,  I  am  sure  you  will  ride  the  hounds  ofl 
the  scent,  or  do  something  dreadful,  if  I  do  not  let  you  talk 
to  your  new  beauty,*'  laughed  the  young  mistress  of  Enston 
Hollows,  turning  her  mare's  head  towards  the  showy 
chesnut,  whose  rider  had  won  so  much  of  De  Vigne's 
admiration. 

She  was  as  dashing  and  magnificent  in  her  way  as  her 
horse  in  his,  with  a  tall  and  voluptuously-perfect  figure, 
which  her  tight  dark  riding-jacket  showed  in  all  the  beauty 
of  its  rounded  outlines,  while  her  little  hat,  with  a  single 
white  feather,  scarcely  shadowed,  and  did  not  conceal,  her 
clear  profile,  magnificent  eyes,  and  lips  by  which  Velasquea 
or  Titian  would  have  sworn.  Splendid  she  was,  and  she 
had  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  tableau ;  and  though  to  a 
keen  eye  her  brilliant  colour  which  was  not  rouge,  and  her 
pencilled  eyebrows,  which  were  tinted,  gave  her  a  trifie  of 
the  actress  or  the  lorette  style,  there  was  no  wonder  that 
De  Vigne,  impressible  as  a  Southern  by  women's  beauty — 
and  at  that  time  as  long  as  it  was  beauty,  not  caring  much 
of  what  stamp  or  of  what  order — was  not  easy  till  Flora 
L'Estrange  had  introduced  him  to  her.  So  we  rush  upon 
our  doom!  So  we,  in  thoughtless  play,  twist  the  first 
gleaming  and  silky  threads  of  the  fatal  cord  which  will  cling 
about  om*  necks,  fastened  beyond  hope  of  release,  as  long 
as  our  lives  shall  last ! 

The  Trefusis  (as  she  was  called  in  the  smoking-rooms), 
surrounded  as  she  was  by  the  best  men  of  the  Viewaway, 
ruling  them  by  force  of  that  superb  form  and  face,  bowed 
very  graciously  to  De  Vigne,  and  smiled  upon  him.  He 
had  caught  her  eyes  once  or  twice  before  he  had  asked  Mrs. 
L'Estrange  who  she  was ;  and  now,  displacing  the  others 
with  that  calm,  unconscious  air  of  superiority,  the  more 
irritating  to  his  rivals  that  it  was  invariably  successful,  he 
leaned  his  hand  on  the  pommel  of  her  saadle,  and  talked 
away  to  her  the  chit-chat  of  the  hour.  The  Trefusis  in- 
tended to  follow  the  hounds,  as  well  as  L'Estrange's  wife 
and  Lady  Blanche  Eairelesyeux ;  so  De  Vigne  and  she  rode 
off  together  as  the  hounds,  symmetrical  in  form,  and  all  iu 
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good  condition,  though  they  were  a  provincial  establishment, 
trotted  away,  with  waving  stems  and  eager  eyes,  to  draw 
the  Euston  Hollows  covert. 

The  cheery  **  Halloo !  "  rang  over  coppice  and  brushwood 
and  plantation ;  the  white  sterns  of  the  hounds  flourished 
among  the  dark-brown  bushes  of  the  cover ;  stentorian  lungs 
shouted  out  the  "  Stole  away ! — hark  for-r-r-r-rard !  "  and  as 
the  finest  fox  in  the  county  bi'oke  away,  De  Vigne  struck 
his  spurs  into  his  hunter's  flanks,  and  rattled  down  the 
eoyer,  all  his  thoughts  centered  on  the  clever  little  pack  that 
streamed  along  before  him ;  while  the  whole  field  burst  over 
the  low  pastures  and  oak  fences  and  ox-rails,  across  which 
the  fox  was  leading  us.  I  dashed  along  the  first  three 
meadows,  which  were  only  divided  by  low  hedges,  with  all 
the  excitement  and  breathlessness  of  a  first  start ;  but  as 
we  crossed  the  fourth  at  an  easy  gallop,  cooling  the  horses 
before  the  formidable  leap  which  we  knew  the  Cam,  or  rather 
a  narrow  sedgy  tributary  of  it,  would  give  us  at  the  bottom, 
I  took  time,  and  looked  around.  Before  any  of  us,  De 
Vigne  was  going  along,  as  straight  as  an  arrow's  flight, 
working  his  bay  up  for  the  approaching  trial ;  never  looking 
back,  going  into  the  sport  before  him  as  if  he  never  had 
had,  and  never  could  have  had,  ap.y  other  interest  in  life. 
The  Trefusis,  riding  as  few  women  could,  sitting  well  down 
in  her  saddle,  like  any  of  the  Pytchley  or  Bel  voir  men, 
was  some  yards  behind  him,  "  riding  jealous,"  I  could  see  ; 
rather  a  hopeless  task  for  a  young  lady  with  a  man  known 
in  the  hunting-field  as  he  was.  The  M.F.H.  was,  of  course, 
handling  his  hunter  in  masterly  style,  his  little  wife  keeping 
gallantly  up  with  him,  though  she  and  her  mare  looked  as 
likely  to  be  smashed  by  the  first  staken-bound  fence  as  a 
Sevres  figure  or  a  Parian  statuette.  Curly,  who,  thanks  to 
his  half-broken  hunter,  had  split  four  strong  oak  bars,  and 
been  once  pitched  neck  and  crop  into  Cambridge  mud,  was 
coming  along  with  his  pink  sadly  stained;  while  Lady 
Blanche  and  four  of  the  men  were  within  a  few  paces  of 
him,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  were  scattered  far  and  wide  : 
quaint  bits  of  scarlet,  green,  and  black,  dotting  the  short 
brown  turf  of  the  pasture  lands. 

Splash !  went  the  fox  into  the  aedgy  waters  of  this  branch 
of  classic  Cam,  and  scrambled  up  upon  the  opposite  bank. 
For  a  second  the  houndfl  Lost  the  scent ;  then,  they  threw 
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up  their  heads  with  a  joyous  challenge,  breasted  the  stream, 
dashed  on  after  him,  and  sped  along  beyond  the  pollards  on 
the  opposite  side  far  ahead  of  us,  streaming  out  like  the 
white  tail  of  a  comet.  De  Vigne  put  his  bay  at  the  leap, 
but  before  he  could  lift  him  over,  the  Trefusis  cleared  it, 
with  unblanched  cheek  and  unshaken  nerve.  She  looked 
back  with  a  laugh,  not  of  gay  girlish  merriment,  such  as 
Flora  L'Estrange  would  have  given,  but  a  laugh  with  a 
certain  gratified  malice  in  it ;  and  he  gave  a  muttered  oath 
at  being  "  cut  down  **  by  a  woman  as  he  landed  his  bay  be- 
side her. 

I  cleared  it,  so  did  the  M.F.H.,  and,  by  some  species  of 
sporting  miracle,  so  did  his  wife  and  her  little  mare.  One 
of  the  yeomen  ifound  a  watery  bed  among  the  tadpoles, 
clay  and  rushes — ^it  might  be  a  watery  grave,  for  anything 
I  know  to  the  contrary — and  poor  dear  Curly  was  tumbled 
straight  off  his  young  one,  and  lay  there,  a  helpless  mass 
of  human  and  equine  flesh,  while  Lady  Blanche  lifted  her 
roan  over  him,  with  a  gay,  unsympathising  "  Keep  still,  or 
Mazeppa  will  damage  yon!  " 

The  run  had  lasted  but  ten  minutes  and  a  half  as  yet, 
and  the  houn^p,  giving  tongue  in  joyous  concert,  led  the 
way  for  those  who  could  follow  them,  over  blackthorn 
hedges,  staken-bound  fences,  and  heavy  ploughed  lands, 
while  the  fox  was  heading  for  Sifton  W  ood,  where  once 
lodged,  we  should  never  unearth  him  again.  On  we  went 
at  a  killing  pace  ;  De  Vigne  leading  the  first  flight,  by  two 
lengths,  up  to  a  cramped  and  awkward  leap  ;  a  high,  stiff, 
straggling  hedge,  with  a  double  ditch,  almost  as  wide  as  a 
Leicestershire  bullfinch.  Absorbed  as- 1  was  in  working  up 
my  hunter  for  the  leap,  I  looked  to  see  if  the  Trefusis 
funked  it.  Not  she ! — and  she  cleared  it,  too,  lifting  her 
chesnut  high  in  the  air,  over  the  ugly  blackthorn  boughs  ; 
but  on  the  slippery  marshy  ground  the  horse  fell,  heavily 
and  awkwardly,  flinging  her  forward ;  so  at  least  they  told 
me  afterwards.  The  courtly  M.F.H.  stopped  to  offer  her 
assistance,  but  she  waved  him  on ;  De  Vigne  had  forgotten 
all  his  chivalry,  and  led  straight  ahead  without  looking 
back ;  while  picking  up  her  hunter,  the  Trefusis  remounted, 
nothing  daunted  by  her  fall.  Lady  Blanche's  Mazeppa 
refused  to  leap;  and  with  a  little  petulant  Prench  oath, 
ahe  rodA  further  dowBi  to  try  and  find  a  gap ;  while  my 
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have  no  doubt,  because  she  bad  no  balance  at  any  bank  sare 
Homburg  and  Baden,  and  was  obliged  to  live  by  her  wits, 
those  wits  being  represented  by  the  four  honours  and  the 
odd  trick.  If  poor  old  Eantyre  had  had  a  half-million  or  so 
at  Barclay's,  I  dare  say  the  charitable  world  would  have  let 
her  buy  oblivion  for  all  the  naughty  secrets  hidden  in  her 
old  wigged  head. 

"  Diana  turned  to  Venus,  and  no  mistake,"  whispered 
Curly  to  me,  as  we  looked  at  the  Trefusis,  her  beauty 
heightened  by  her  toilette,  which  vvas  as  tasteful  as  a 
Parisienne*s,  and  would  have  chimed  in  with  M.  Chevreurs 
artistic  notions.  De  Vigne,  the  moment  he  entered  crossed 
over  to  her,  and,  seating  himself,  began  to  talk.  Whether 
the  lustrous  gaze  of  his  eyes,  which  knew  how  to  express 
their  admiration,  got  their  admiration  returned ;  or  whether 
she  had  wit  enough  to  appreciate  his  conversation,  where 
the  true  gold  of  sense,  and  talent,  rang  out  in  distinction  to 
the  second-hand  platitudes,  or  Punch-cribbed  mots,  of  the 
generality  of  people,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  At  any 
rate,  by  some  spell  or  other,  he  distanced  his  rivals  by  many 
lengths. 

They  naturally  spoke  of  the  run  of  that  morning,  and  the 
Trefusis,  flirting  her  fan  with  stately  movement,  and  turn- 
ing her  fuU  glittering  eyes  upon  him,  asked  very  softly, 
"  What  do  you  think  you  did  this  morning  that  pleased 
me?" 

De  Vigne  expressed  his  happiness  that  any  act  of  his 
should  do  so. 

"  It  was  when  we  took  that  ditch  by  Sifton  Wood,  and 
my  stupid  chesnut  fell  with  me.  Ton  rode  on,  and  never 
looked  back ;  your  thoughts  were  with  the  hounds,  not  with 
me! 

"  You  are  more  forgiving  to  my  discourtesy  than  I  can 
be  to  myself,"  smiled  De  Vigne.  **  What  you  are  so  gene- 
rous as  to  pardon  I  cannot  recall  without  shame." 

"  Then  you  are  very  silly,"  she  interrupted  him.  **  A  man 
in  a  time  of  excitement  or  danger  should  have  something 
better  to  think  about  than  a  woman." 

"  It  is  difficult,  with  Miss  Trefusis  before  us,  to  think 
there  can  be  anything  better  than  a  woman,"  whispered  De 
Vigne, 

She  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  too;  with  something  of 
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tnalioe  in  it  as  when  she  had  cleared  the  Cam  before  him-« 
a  smile  that  at  once  repulsed,  and  fascinated ;  annoyed  and 
piqued  him.  Just  then  dinner  was  announced  as  served. 
L'Estrange  took  away  my  bewildering  Countess  of  Tur- 
quoise ;  Curly  led  in  JuHa  St.  Croix,  with  whom  he  seemed 
wonderfully  struck,  Heaven  knows  why,  except  that  young 
fellows  will  go  down  before  any  battered  or  war-worn  arrows 
at  times;  and  De  Vigne  gave  his  arm  to  the  Trefusis,  to 
whom  he  talked  during  all  the  courses  with  a  devotion 
which  must  have  interfered  with  his  proper  appreciation  of 
the  really  masterly  productions  of  the  Euston  Hollows  chef^ 
and  the  very  excellent  hock  and  claret  of  L'Estrange's  cellar. 
Whether  he  had  much  response  I  cannot  say — for  I  was  ab- 
sorbed in  looking  at  Lady  Turquoise  from  far  too  respectful 
a  distance  to  please  me :  but  I  should  fancy  not,  for  the 
Trefusis  was  never,  that  I  heard,  much  famed  for  conversa- 
tion; still  someway  or  other  she  fascinated  him  with  her 
basilisk-beauty,  and  when  Flora  gave  the  move  she  looked 
into  his  eyes  rather  warmly  for  an  acquaintance  not  twelve 
hours  old  as  yet.  We  were  some  little  time  before  we 
followed  them,  for  De  Vigne  and  the  Members  got  on  the 
Iteform  Bill,  and  did  not  get  off  it  again  in  a  hurry;  and 
though  Lady  Turquoise  was  bewitching,  and  the  TVefusis' 
eyes  magnificent,  and  the  St.  Croix  very  effective  as  they 
sang  duets  in  studied  poses.  Chateau  Margaux  and  unfet- 
tered talk  proved  more  attractive  to  us.  When  we  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  however,  De  Vigne  took  up  his  station 
beside  the  Trefusis  again,  paying  her  marked  attention,  whilfe 
Plora  L' Estrange  sang  charming  little  French  chansons,  and 
Julia  St.  Croix  tortured  us  with  bravuras,  and  the  cruel 
Countess  of  Turquoise  flirted  with  the  county  Member. 
What  an  intolerably  empty-headed  coxcomb,  he  seemed  to 
mSy  I  remember ! 

"  What  a  fine  creature  that  Trefusis  is  !  "  said  De  Vigne, 
as  he  drove  us  back  to  Cambridge  in  a  dog-cart.  **  On  my 
life,  she  is  a  magnificent  woman  !  Arthur,  she  reminds  me 
of  somebody  or  other — I  can't  tell  whom — somebody,  I  dare 
gay,  I  saw  in  Spain  or  in  Italy,  or  in  India,  perhaps." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  "  said  Curly. 

"  Yes,  pray  do ;  but  you've  never  been  about  with  me, 
old  boy,  how  should  you  know  ?  ** 

"  I  was  with  you  at  the  Chancery,  and  I  hayen't  forgotten 
Lucy  Dav^*«  ** 
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•* The  Davis! "  exclaimed  De  Vigne,  the  light  of  old  days 
breaking  in  upon  him,  half  faded,  half  familiar.  "  By  Jove ! 
she  is  something  like  that  girl ;  I  declare  I  had  forgotten 
that  schoolboy  episode,  Curly.  So  she  is  like  her, — if  Lucy 
had  been  a  lady  instead  of  a  dressmaker.  The  deuce !  I 
hadn't  bad  taste  then,  boy  as  I  was  I  How  many  things  of 
that  kind  one  forgets         ** 

"  Lucy  didn't  look  like  a  woman  who'd  allow  herself  to 
be  forgotten.  She'd  make  you  remember  her  by  fair  means 
or  foul,"  said  Curly 

"  What !  do  you  recollect  her  so  well,  young  one  ?  *' 
laughed  De  Vigne.  "  I  must  say,  she  seems  to  have  made 
more  impression  upon  you,  than  she  has  done  on  me.  There 
was  the  very  devil  in  that  girl,  poor  thing,  young  as  she 
was  I  She  was  bold,  bad,  hardened  to  the  core.  But  this 
Trefusis,  Curly! — she  does  bring  that  girl  to  my  mind, 
certainly,  and  there  is  in  her  something  there  was  in  Lucy 
Davis — a  something  intangible  which  repels,  while  her  ex- 
terior beauty  allures  one.  Perhaps  it  is  in  both  alike — a 
cold  heart  within." 

"  If  we  were  only  lured  where  there  are  warm  hearts, 
we  should  keep  in  a  blessed  state  of  indifference,*'  said  I, 
thinking  savagely  of  Lady  Turquoise  and  that  confounded 
county  Member. 

"Hallo,  Arthur  1  what  has  turned  you  cynic?"  laughed 
De  Vigne.  "  Only  this  very  morning  you  were  sentimenta- 
lising over  the  *  Lady  of  Shalott,'  and  wanting  to  inflict  it 
on  me ! " 

"  Yes,  and  you  stopped  me  with  the  abominable  quota- 
tion, *  Ass,  am  I  onion-ejed  ?  *  I  say,  De  Vigne,  I  wish 
you*d  tell  us  how  that  affair  with  Lucy  Davis  ended  P 
Curly  and  I  saw  you  quarrelling  the  day  before  you  left.'* 

"  I  never  quarrelled  !  "  said  De  Vigne,  contemptuously. 
"  I  never  do  with  anybody ;  if  they  don't  say  what  I  like,  I 
tell  them  my  mind  at  once,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  But  I 
never  quarrel!  I  met  Lucy  that  evening  as  I  was  going 
into  Frestonhills,  and  when  I  told  her  I  was  about  to  leave, 
she  demanded — what  do  you  think? — nothing  less  than  a 
promise  of  marriage  !  Only  fancy — ^from  me  to  her  !  Slie 
even  said  I  had  made  her  one  !  I've  been  guilty  of  many 
mad  things,  but  never  of  one  quite  so  insane  as  that.  I 
lold  her  flatly  it  was  a  lie — so  it  was,  and  it  put  me  in  a 
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fMWBion  to  be  saddled  with  such  an  atrocious  falsehood ;  I 
never  can  stand  quiet  and  see  people  trying  to  chisel  me, 
you  know.  I  offered  to  do  anything  she  liked  for  her;  to 
provide  for  her  as  liberally  as  she  chose.  But  not  a  word 
would  she  hear  from  me ;  she  was  mad,  I  suppose,  because 
she  could  not  startle  or  chicane  me  into  admitting  the  pro* 
mise  of  marriage,  having  possibly  in  her  eye  the  heavy 
damages  an  enlightened  court  would  grant  to  her  *  innocent 
years '  and  her  *  wrongs  1 '  At  any  rate,  she  would  not  hear 
a  word  I  said,  but  she  poured  her  invectives  into  my  ear, 
letting  out  that  she  had  never  loved  me,  but  had  intended 
to  maJke  me  a  stepping  stone  to  the  money,  and  the  rank, 
she  was  always  pining  after ;  that,  having  failed,  she  hated 
me,  and  that  before  she  died,  would  be  revenged," 

''  By  George !  what  an  amusing  idea.  She'd  be  puzzled 
to  do  it,  I  fancy." 

"  Bather,'*  laughed  De  Vigne,  reinin  ^  up  his  mare  ;  "  but 
women  say  anything  in  a  passion.  Ijucy  Davis  had  gone 
straight  out  of  my  mind,  till  you  said  that  handsome  Tre- 
fusis  made  you  think  of  her.  I  am  glad  the  St.  Croix  and 
L*Estranges  are  coming  to  lunch  with  you.  Curly ;  I  want 
to  see  more  of  my  imperial  beauty ;  and  I  must  be  back  at 
Vigne  by  Saturday.  Sabretasche,  and  Pigott,  and  Severn, 
and  no  end  of  men  are  coming  down  for  the  pheasants ;  I 
wish  you  were,  too,  old  fellows  !  Good  night ;  Au  revoir  I " 
And  t)e  Vigne  set  us  down  before  Trinity,  and  drove  on  to 
the  Bull ;  smoking,  and  thinking,  very  likely,  of  his  superb 
Trefusis. 

Oh,  those  jolly  Cambridge  days  ;  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  we  bumped  Corpus  and  featherine  Hall,  and  carried 
off  the  Cup,  to  the  envy  of  all  the  University ;  the  style  in 
which  we  thrashed  the  Exeter  Eight,  with  ignominy  un- 
speakable, before  the  eyes  of  Henley ;  the  row  and  scuffle  of 
Vown  and  Gown  rows,  dear  to  the  British  passion  for  hard 
hits,  where  Curly  knocked  a  cobbler  down  and  then  gave 
him  in  charge  for  an  assault ;  the  skill  with  which  that  mis- 
chievous young  Honourable  caught  his  whip  round  the 
shovel  hat  of  a  dean,  raising  that  venerated  article  of  dress 
in  mid-air,  and  only  escaping  rustication  by  dashing  on  with 
his  tandem-team  too  quickly  for  identification :  were  they 
not  all  written,  in  their  day,  among  the  recordi^;  "(^  Trinitj 
men  s  larks  ? 
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We  used  to  tow  we  were  confocndedlT  tired  of  Orsntft. 
and  so  I  dare  vxj  we  might  feel  at  the  time:  bat  how 

Eleasant  ther  were,  those  iight-hearted  college  dajs ! — the 
ODonrs  of  the  Eight-oar ;  the  thrashing  of  the  Miuylebone 
JAeven;  the  rattle  cross  country,  for  the  Cesarewitcb,  or 
the  Cambridge  Sweepstakes ;  the  flirtations  of  pretty  shop- 
girls in  Petty  Cury,  or  Tmmpington-street ;  the  raving 
politics  of  the  Union,  occasional  prelude  to  triumphs, 
forensic  and  senatorial ;  the  noisy  wines,  where  scanty 
humour  woke  more  merriment  than  wittiest  moU  do  twenty 
years  after ;  and  Cambridge  port  passed  with  a  flavour,  that 
no  olives  or  anchovies  can  give  to  Comet  claret  now.  How 
pleasant  they  were,  those  jolly  college  days !  As  I  think 
of  them,  many  kindly  faces  and  jovous  voices  rise  before  me! 
Where  are  they  all  ?  Some  lying  with  the  colours  on  their 
breast  beside  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
Pacific;  some  struck  down  by  the  assassin's  knife  in  the 
temples  at  Cawnpore ;  some  sleeping  between  the  sighing 
of  the  Delhi  palms,  or  of  the  sad  Atlantic  waves ;  some 
wasting  classic  eloquence  on  country  hinds,  in  moss-grown 
village  churches;  some  fighting  the  great  fight,  between 
science  and  death,  in  the  crowded  hospital- wards  of  London ; 
some  wearing  honour,  and  honesty,  and  truth  from  their 
hearts,  in  the  breathless,  up-hill  press  of  the  great  world ; 
— all  of  them,  living  or  dead  scattered  far  away  over  the 
earth,  »ince  those  old  days,  in  the  shadow  of  the  academic 
walls  1 

The  time  to  lionise  Cambridge,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
May  and  June,  when  the  backs  are  all  in  their  glory :  when 
the  graceful  spires  of  King's  rise  up  against  blue  skies ; 
when  the  white  towers  of  John's  stand  bosomed  in  green 
leafy  shades ;  when  the  Trinity  limes  fill  the  air  with 
fragrance,  and  the  sun  peers  through  the  great  shadowy 
elm-boughs,  of  Neville's  Court ;  and  the  brown  Cam  flows 
under  its  bridges,  with  water-lilies  and  forget-me-nots  on 
its  breast,  gliding,  as  though  conscious  that  it  was  in  classic 
shades,  through  vistas  of  waving  boughs,  and  past  gray, 
stately  college  walls ;  bringing  into  the  grave  haunts  of 
Learning,  the  glad  and  vernal  freshness  of  the  Spring.  May 
is  the  time  for  Cambridge;  still,  even  in  October,  we 
managed  to  give  the  L'Estranges,  and  the  St.  Croix,  a  very 
good  receptioiik.     Women  are  always  royally  received  by 
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CftDtabs,  and  our  guests  were  calculated  to  excite  the  envy 
of  all  the  University.  We  did  the  lions  with  very  little 
architectural  appreciation;  but  the  science  of  eyes  and 
smiles,  is  a  pleasanter  one  than  the  science  of  styles  and 
orders;  and  we  were  quite  as  contented,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  much  better  amused,  than  if,  Euskin  a  la  main^  we 
had  been  competent  to  pull  to  pieces  the  beauty  of  King's, 
and  prate  of  ''severity"  and  "purity."  Happy  in  our 
barbarianism,  we  crossed  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  with  a  laugh 
at  old  Fantyre's  jokes ;  strolled  down  the  Fellowship  Walk, 
telling  Julia  St.  Croix,  who  had  not  two  ideas  in  her  head, 
that  Bacon's  Gbte  would,  to  a  surety,  fall  down  on  her; 
went  in  at  Humility,  through  Virtue,  and  out  at  Honour, 
flirting  desperately  under  those  grave  archways;  and 
hurried  irreverently  through  the  libraries,  where  reading- 
men,  cramming  in  niches,  looked  up,  forgetting  their  studies 
at  the  rustle  of  Lady  JBlanche's  silk  flounces,  and  Thor- 
waldsen's  "Byron**  seemed  to  glance  with  Juanesque 
admiration  at  the  superb  eye  of  the  Trefusis,  as  she  lifted 
them  to  that  statue ;  which  does,  indeed,  as  the  poet  himself 
averred,  make  a  shocking  nigger  of  him. 

"  How  strange  it  seems  to  me,"  said  De  Vigne,  as  enter- 
ing King's  Chapel,  we  brushed  against  one  of  the  senior 
Pellows,  who  had  dozed  away  in  college  chambers  all  the 
prime  of  his  life — "how  incomprehensible,  that  men  can 
pass  a  whole  existence,  in  the  sort  of  chrysalis  state  of  which 
one  sees  so  much  in  Universities.  That  muff  is  a  King  8- 
man ;  he  obtained  his  fellowship  by  right,  his  degree  with- 
out distinction.  He  lives  on,  fuddling  his  brains — which 
he  has  never  worked  since  he  got  his  Eaton  captaincy — with 
port,  and  playing  solemn  rubbers,  and  eating  heavy  dinners, 
till  a  living  falls  as  fat  as  his  avarice  desires.  He  has  no 
thoughts,  no  ambition,  no  sphere  beyond  the  academic  pale." 

''And  no  love,  I  dare  say,  save  audit,  and  no  mistress  save 
turtle-soup,"  laughed  Flora  L'Estrange. 

"  Perhaps  he  had  once,  one  whom  the  selfish  creeds  of  the 
Fellowship  system  parted  from  him  long  ago,"  said  Curly, 
with  a  tender  glance  at  that  very  practical-minded  flirt, 
Julia  St.  Croix. 

"That's  right,  Curly,"  said  De  Vigne,  amusedly,  "make 
a  romance  of  it.  Fellows  of  colleges,  with  snuff,  and  wlii&t 
and  dry  routine,  are  such  appropriate  subjects  for  sentiment  i 
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But  after  all,  Miss  Trefusis,  tbafc  man  is  not  a  greater 
marvel  to  me  than  one  of  those  classical  scholars,  who  is 
nothing  hut  a  classical  scholar,  such  as  one  meets  here  and 
in  Oxford,  binding  down  his  ambitions  to  the  elucidation  of 
a  dead  tongue,  exhausting  his  energies  in  the  evolving  of 
decayed  philosophies,  spending,  as  Pelham  says,  '  one  long 
Bchool-day  of  lexicons  and  grammars,'  his  memory  the 
charnel-house  for  the  bones  of  a  lifeless  language,  his  brain 
enacting  the  mechanical  rSle  of  a  dictionary  or  an  encyclo- 
pedia, living  all  his  life,  without  human  aspirations  or  human 
sympathies,  and  in  his  death  leaving  no  void  among  men, 
not  missed  even  by  a  dog." 

"  It  would  not  suit  you  ?  "  asked  the  Trefusis,  smiling. 

"No,  no,"  chuckled  the  old  Fantyre  to  herself,  "he'll 
have  his  pleasure,  I  take  it,  cost  him  what  it  may." 

"  //"  echoed  De  Vigne,  "  chained  down  to  the  limits  of  a 
commentator's  studies ;  or  a  Hellenist's  labours !  Heaven 
forbid!  I  love  excitement,  action,  change;  a  mill-wheel 
monotony  would  be  the  death  of  me.  I  would  rather  have 
storms  to  encounter,  than  no  movement  to  keep  me  alive." 

"  Are  you  so  changeable,  then  ?  '* 

*  Well,  yes ! — I  fancy  I  am.  At  least,  I  never  met  any- 
thing that  could  chain  me  long  as  yet." 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  leaning  against  one  of  the  stalls 
the  sun  streaming  through  the  rich  stained  glass  full  upon 
his  face,  and  his  dark  lustrous  eyes,  gleaming  with  amuse- 
ment, at  a  thousand  reminiscences  evoked  by  her  speech. 
The  Trefusis  looked  at  him  with  a  curious  smile,  perhaps  of 
longiQg  to  chain  the  restless  and  wayward  spirit,  perhaps  of 
pique  at  his  careless  words,  perhaps  of  resolve  to  conquer  and 
to  win  him;  it  might  have  been  hate,  but — it  certainly  was  not 
love !     Still  Flora  L' Estrange  whispered  to  her  husband : 

"  She  will  marry  him  if  she  can." 

L'Estrange  laughed  and  looked  at  Granville  and  his  com- 
panion, as  they  were  (in  appearance)  discussing  the  subjects 
of  the  storied  windows  ofHoly  Henry's  chapel,  but  talking, 
I  fancy,  of  other  topics  than  sacred  art  or  history. 

"  Quite  right,  my  pet,  but  I  hope  she  toon't.  *I  would  as 
soon  see  him  marry  a  tigress  ! " 

Tired  of  lionizing,  we  soon  returned  to  Ourly's  rooms, 
where  the  best  luncheon  which  could  be  had  out  of  Cambriage 
nhops  and  Trinity  buttery,  with  London  wine,  and  game 
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from  his  goyemor's  preserves,  was  ready  for  us.  Curly  never 
did  anything  without  doing  it  well,  and  his  rooms  were,  \ 
think,  the  most  luxurious  in  all  G-ranta,  with  his  grani 
piano,  his  bronzes,  and  his  landscapes,  mixed  up  with 
tobacco-pots,  boxing-gloves,  pipes,  and  portraits  of  ballet 
pets,  and  heroes  of  the  Tiurf  and  the  P.K.  The  luncheon 
was  as  merry  as  it  was  lavish — what  college  meal,  with  fast, 
pretty  women  at  the  board,  ever  was  not  ? — and  while  the 
Badminton  and  champagne-cup  went  round,  and  the  gypi 
waited  as  solemnly  ana  dreadfully  as  gyps  ever  do,  on  like 
occasions,  a  cross-fire  of  wit  and  fun  and  nonsense,  shot 
across  the  table,  and  mingled  with  the  perfume  of  Curly^s 
hothouse  bouquets,  enough  to  bring  the  stones  of  time« 
honoured  Trinity  about  our  irreverent  heads.  De  Vigne, 
in  very  liigh  spirits,  laughed  and  talked  with  all  the  brilliance 
for  which  society  had  distinguished  him ;  Flora  and  Lady 
Blanche  were  always  full  of  mischievous  repartee ;  Curly  and 
Julia  St.  Croix  flirted  so  desperately,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  publicity  of  the  scene,  I  believe  the  boy  would  have 
gone  straight  away  into  a  proposal.  Lady  Fantyre,  especially 
when  the  claret-cup  had  gone  round  freely,  was  so  amusing 
that  we  forgot  she  was  old,  and  the  Trefusis,  if  she  did  not 
contribute  equally  to  the  conversation,  sat  beside  De  Yigne, 
darting  glances  at  him  from  her  large  Spanish  eyes,  and 
looking  handsome  enough  to  be  inspiration  to  anybody. 

•*  So  you  leave  Cambridge  to-morrow  ?  *'  she  said,  as  they 
were  waiting  for  the  St.  Croix  carriage  to  take  them  home 
again. 

•'  Tes.  If  ifou  were  going  to  remain  I  should  stay  too ; 
but  Mrs.  St.  Croix  tells  me  you  leave  on  Monday, '  said 
De  Vigne,  in  a  low  tone,  with  an  admiring  glance,  to  which 
few  women  would  have  been  insensible. 

She  looked  at  him  with  that  cold,  malicious  smile,  which 
had  I  been  he,  would  have  made  me  very  careful  of  that 
woman. 

*'  It  is  easy  to  say  that,  when,  as  I  am  going  on  Monday 
I  cannot  put  you  to  the  test ! " 

*'  I  never  trouble  myself  to  say  what  I  do  not  mean,  Misk 
Trefusis.*' 

She  laughed ;  she  had  found  she  had  power  to  pique  him  I 

"  Then  will  you  come  and  seo  me  in  town  after  Chnst- 
masP" 
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'What  he  answered  I  know  not,  bnt  I  dare  saj  it  was  if 
the  affirmatiye ;  he  would  hardly  have  refused  anything  t^ 
such  a  glance  as  she  gave  bim.  He  lingered  beside  theb 
carriage,  and  when  it  rolled  away,  stood  in  the  Tnnity 
gateway  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  twisting  in  his  fingers  a 
white  azalea  she  had  given  him.  But,  two  hours  after,  the 
flower  was  thrown  into  the  college  grate,  and  the  bedmaker 
swept  it  out  with  the  cinders  I  So  he  was  not  very  far  gone 
as  yet. 

The  next  morning,  after  we  had  '^  done  chapel,"  De  Yigne, 
who  had  sent  on  his  groom,  hunters,  and  luggage  the  day 
before,  walked  down  to  the  station,  and  we  with  him. 

"  I  wish  you  two  fellows  were  coming  to  Vigne  with  me," 
he  said,  as  he  went  along.  '^  You  don't  know  what  a  bore 
it  is  haying  a  place  like  that !  So  much  is  expected  of  one. 
You  belong  to  the  county,  and  the  county  makes  you  feel 
the  relationship  pretty  keenly,  too.  You  must  M  the  house 
in  the  Becesses.  You  must  hear  horrible  long  speeches 
from  your  tenantry,  ynshing  you  health  and  happiness, 
while  you're  wishing  them  at  the  deyil.  You  must  haye 
confounded  interyiews  with  your  steward,  who  looks  fright- 
fully glum  at  the  pot  of  money  that  has  been  dropped  oyer 
the  Goodwood,  and  hints  at  the  adyisability  of  cutting  down 
the  yery  clump  of  oaks  that  makes  the  beauty  of  the  diawing- 
room  yiew.  Then,  worst  of  all,  you're  expected  to  hunt  your 
own  county,  even  though  it  be  as  unfit  as  the  Wash  or  the 
Black  Forest,  while  you're  longing  to  be  with  the  Burton 
or  Tedworth,  foU  owing  Tom  Smith,  or  Tom  Edge,  or  Pytchley 
men,  who  don't  funk  at  every  bullfinch  I " 

''Do  you  hunt  the  Yigne  pack,  then,  always?"  asked 
Curly. 

'*  I  ?  No.  I  never  said  I  did  all  those  things.  I  only 
said  they  are  expected  of  me,  and  it's  tiresome  to  say  no." 

''  Then  you  must  make  love  to  the  Trefusis,  if  you  don't 
like  '  No,*  for  her  ey^s  say,  *  Do  do  it,*  as  clearly  as  eyes  can 
speak.*' 

He  laughed.  ''Yes.  I  must  admit  she  doesn't  look  a 
very  impregnable  citadel." 

**  Not  if  you  make  it  worth  her  while  to  surrender  ?  " 

"  None  of  them  surrender  for  nothing,'-  said  De  Vigne, 
fimiling.  "  With  some,  it's  cashmeres  ;  with  others,  yellow 
ijoys ;  with  some,  it\  position ;  with  others,  a  wedding-ring. 
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I  can't  see  mucli  difference  myself,  thongli  I'd  give  cashmeres 
ji  plenty,  and  should  be  remarkably  sorry  to  be  chiselled 
into  settlements." 

**  I  should  fancy  so,"  said  Curly ; "  only  think  of  the  annihi- 
lation of  larks,  liberty,  fun,  claret,  latchkeys,  oyster  suppers, 
B.  and  S.,  and  Bals  Masques,  expressed  in  those  two  doomed 
words,  *  a  married  man !  *  To  my  mind,  marrying's  as  bad  as 
hanging,  and  equally  puts  a  finish  to  all  life  worth  sup- 
porting!" 

"  Did  you  tell  Julia  your  views,  Curly  ?"  asked  De  Vigne, 
quietly. 

"  Pooh!  stuff  I  What's  Julia  to  do  with  meP  the  girl  at 
the  Cherryhinton  public,  is  a  vast  lot  better-looking," 
muttered  Curly,  with  an  embarrassment  that  made  me  doubt 
if  the  limes  of  Trinity  had  not  heard  different  opinions 
enunciated  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Bond. — I^.B.  Julia  St. 
Croix  that  day  three  months,  tied  herself  to  that  same  snuffy, 
portly,  wine-embalmed  Fellow,  she  had  laughed  at  with  us, 
in  King's  chapel.  To  be  sure  he  had  then  become  rector  of 
Snooze-cum-!Rest ;  and  when  !Ruth  goes  to  woo  Boaz,  we 
may  always  be  pretty  certain  she  knows  he  is  master  of  the 
harvest,  and  has  the  golden  wheat-ears  in  her  eye,  sweet 
innocent  little  dear  though  she  look. 

"  The  Cherryhinton  public  ?  I  see — that's  why  skittles 
and  beer  have  become  suddenly  delightful,"  laughed  De 
Vigne. 

^  Why  not  P"  asked  Curly,  meekly.  **  Skittles  are  no  sin, 
and  malt  and  hops  are  man's  natural  aliment ;  and  as  for 
barmaids !  why,  if  one's  denied  houris  and  nectar,  one  must 
take  to  Jane  and  bitter  beer,  rCest-ce  pas  ^" 

"Don't  know,"  said  De  Vigne.  "I  prefer  Quartier 
Breda  and  Champagne.  As  Balzac  says,  *  Unefemme,  belle 
eomme  Oalatie  ou  HeUne^ne  powrrait  meplaire  tantsoit  peu 
qtCelle  soit  croitde ; ' " 

"You  forgot  that  once — you  didn't  repudiate  Lucy 
Davis  ?  " 

"  Lucy  was  half  a  lady,  in  dress  at  least,"  laughed  De 
Vigne,  "  and  she  got  up  uncommonly  well,  too ;  however, 
that  was  in  my  schoolboy  days.  After  philosophies  and 
problems  a  kitchen-maid  is  pardonable  ;  and  as  for  the  young 
woman  who  presides  over  the  post  office,  or  the  oyster-patties, 
she  is  perfectly  irresistible  I  The  laissez-cUler  of  the  Paphian 
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Temple,  as  the  fine  writers  say,  is  so  delightful  after  the  stiff 
stoicism  of  the  Porch  !" 

"  "Well,  thank  Heaven,  the  Paphian  Temple  is  built  every 
where,"  said  Curly, "  and  you  find  it  under  the  taps  of  XXX« 
as  well  as  in  the  ^t  walls  of  a  Br^da  boudoir ;  or  the  poor 
wretches  who  haven't  the  Br6da  gold  key,  would  get  locked 
into  very  outer  darkness  indeed!  Here's  the  train  just 
starting.  By  Jove  I  that's  lucky !  All  right,  old  fellow- 
Here's  Puck ;  tumble  in  old  boy." 

And  the  "  old  boy  "  being  "  tumbled  in  "  (he  was  a  wiry 
blue  terrier),  De  vigne  seated  himself,  and  was  roUed  off 
en  route  to  Yigne  with  a  pretty  brunette  opposite  him,  who 
seemed  imbued  with  extreme  admiration  of  the  terrier  or — 
his  master.  G-irls  always  begin  by  calling  his  children 
"  little  loves  "  to  a  widower,  tbough  the  brats  be  as  ugly  as 
sin ;  and  by  admiring  his  dog  to  a  bachelor,  though  frightened 
to  death  it  should  snap  at  them  ! 

Curly  and  I  saw  the  train  off  and  walked  back  to  G-rantay 
to  console  ourselves,  first  with  billiards  and  beer  at  Brown's, 
then  with  some  hard  practice  on  the  river. 

Eheu !  fugaces ! I  belong  to  the  Blue  Jersey 

B.C.,  the  first  in  England ;  but  somehow  I  don't  feel  the 
Best  now  that  I  used  to  feel,  with  "Time,  Five!"  "Well 
pulled.  Five !  "  in  my  ear  from  our  stroke  (poor  fellow !  he 
went  down  with  jungle  fever,  and  is  lying  in  the  banyan 
shadows,  in  Ceylon  sand),  and  the  shrill  imperious  shrieking, 
^s  the  speed  and  bottom  of  Oxford  told  against  us,  of  that 
wicked  little  dog  Hervey,  our  Coxwain  (A^'«  a  bishop  now, 
and  hush-hushes  you,  and  strokes  his  apron,  if  you  whisper 
the  smallest  crumb  of  fun  over  his  capital  Comet  wine). 
Dear  old  Cambridge !  I  wouldn't  give  a  straw  for  a 
Cambridge  man  who  didn't  grow  prolix  as  he  talked,  or 
wrote  of  her,  and  didn't  empty  a  bumper  of  G-uinness'g  or 
Meet — as  his  taste  may  lie — ^in  her  honour.  A  man  may 
read,  or  he  may  not  read,  at  college.  I  prefer  the  boy  who 
knows  how  to  feather  his  oar,  to  one  who  only  knows  Latin 
quantities  and  Greek  unities ;  but  at  any  rate,  whether  he 
get  first  classes  or  not,  he  will  find  his  level,  measure  his 
weight,  and  learn — unless  he  be  obtuse  indeed — that  through 
college  life,  as  through  all  other  life,  the  best  watchwords 
are  Pluck,  and  Honoxir  I 

/  learnt  that  much  at  least,  and  it  is  no  mean  lesson, 
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though  I  must  admit  that,  after  having  had  my  cross  taken 
away,  been  gated  times  innumerable,  haying  done  all  the 
books  of  Virgil  by  way  of  penance  (paying  little  Crib,  my 
wine-merchant's  son,  to  write  them  out  for  me),  and  been 
shown  up  before  the  proctor  on  no  less  than  six  separate 
occasions,  I  got  rusticated  in  my  fourth  term,  and  finally 
took  my  name  off  the  books.  The  governor  laughed,  pre- 
ferred the  Pewter  I  had  to  show,  and  my  share  in  winning 
the  Challenge  Cup,  to  any  Bell's  or  Craven's  scholarships, 
and  paid  my  debts  without  a  murmur.  Too  good  to  be  true, 
you  will  say,  ami  lecteurf  ISo ;  there  are  fathers  who  can 
remember  they  have  been  young ;  though  thev  are  unspeak- 
ably rare — ^as  rare  as  ladies  who  can  let  you  forget  it ! 

Now  came  the  question,  what  should  I  do  P  "  Nothing," 
the  correct  thing,  according  to  the  governor.  "  Stand  for 
the  county,"  my  mother  suggested.  "  G-o  as  attache  to  my 
cousin,  the  envoy  to  St.  Petersburg,"  my  relatives  opined, 
who  had  triumphed,  with  much  unholy  glory,  over  my 
rustication,  as  is  the  custom  of  relatives  from  time  imme- 
morial. As  it  chanced,  I  had  no  fancy  for  either  utter  dolce 
the  bray  of  St.  Stephen's,  or  the  snows  of  Eussia,  so  I  put 
down  my  name  for  a  commission.  We  had  plenty  of 
interest  to  push  it,  and  the  "  Gazette  "  soon  announced, 
" — th  P.  O.  Lancers,  Arthur  Vane  Tiemey  Chevasney,  to 
be  Comet,  vice  James  Yelverton,  promoted ; "  and  the  — ^th, 
always  known  in  the  service  as  the  Dashers,  was  De  Vigne's 
regiment,  my  old  Frestonhills  hero. 

The  Dashers  were  then  quartered  at  Kensington  and 
Hounslow,  and  the  first  person  I  saw  as  I  drove  through 
Knightsbridge  was  De  Vigne's  groom,  Harris,  riding  a 
powerful  thorough- bred,  swathed  in  body-clothing,  whom  I 
recognized  as  the  bay  of  the  Euston  Hollows  run.  As  soon 
as  my  interview  with  the  Adjutant  and  the  Colonel  were 
over,  I  found  out  De  Vigne's  rooms  speedily.  He  had  the 
drawing-room  floor  of  a  house  in  Kensiugton  G-ore,  well 
furnished,  and  further  crowded  with  crowds  of  things  of  his 
own,  from  Persian  carpets  bought  in  his  travels,  to  the  last 
new  rifle  sent  home  only  the  day  before.  I  made  my  way 
up  tmannounced,  and  stood  a  minute  or  two  in  the  open 
doorway.  They  were  pleasant  rooms,  just  as  a  man  likes  to 
have  them,  with  all  the  things  he  wants  about  him,  ready  to 
bia  hand ;  no  madame  to  make  him  miserable  by  putting  hia 
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pipes  away  out  of  eight,  and  no  housekeeper  to  driTe  hii^ 
distracted  hj  sorting  his  papers,  and  introducing,  order 
among  his  pet  lumber.  A.  setter,  a  retriever,  and  a  conple 
of  SWes,  were  on  the  hearthrug,  (veritable  tiger-skin)  ; 
breakfast,  in  daintv  Sevres,  and  silver,  stood  on  one  tables 
sending  up  an  aroma  of  coffee,  omelettes,  and  devils;  the 
morning  papers  lay  on  the  floor,  a  smoking  cap  was  hung  on 
a  Parian  Venus ;  a  parrot,  who  apparently  considered  him- 
self master  of  the  place,  was  perched  irreverently  on  a 
bronze  Milton,  and  pipes,  whips,  pistols,  and  cards,  were 
thrown  down  on  a  Louis  Quinze  couch,  that  Louise  de 
Kerouaille  or  Sophie  Amould  might  have  graced.  From 
the  inner  room  came  the  rapid  clash  of  small-swords,  while 
**  Touche,  touches  toucke  !  riposte  !  hola  /"  was  shouted,  in  a 
silvery  voice,  from  a  man  who,  lying  back  in  a  rocking-chair 
in  the  bay-window  of  the  front  room,  was  looking  on  at  a 
bout  with  the  foils  that  was  taking  place  beyond  the  folding- 
doors.  The  two  men  who  were  lencing  were  De  Vigne  and 
a  smaller,  slighter  fellow ;  tlie  one  calm,  cool,  steady,  and 
never  at  a  disadvantage,  the  other,  skilful  indeed,  but  too 
hot,  eager,  and  rapid :  for  in  fencing,  whether  with  the  foils 
or  the  tongue,  the  grand  secret  is  to  be  cool,  since,  in  pro- 
portion to  your  tranquility,  grows  your  opponent's  exaspen^ 
tion !  The  man  in  the  bay-window  was  too  deeply  interested 
to  observe  me,  so  I  waited  patiently  till  De  Vigne  had  sent 
his  adversary's  foil  flying  from  his  hand. 

He  turned  with  one  of  his  sunny  smiles  : 

"Ah!  dear  old  fellow,  how  are  vou?  Charmed  to  see 
you.  This  is  the  best  move  you  ever  made,  Arthur.  Mr. 
Chevasney,  Colonel  Sabretasche,  M.  de  Cheffontaine,  a  trio 
of  my  best  friends.  We  only  want  Curly  to  make  the  partie 
Carrie  perfect.  Sit  down,  old  boy ;  we  have  just  breakfasted, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  here  are  the  things,  and  you  shall 
soon  have  some  hot  chocolate  and  fresh  c6telettes." 

While  he  talked  he  forced  me  into  an  arm-chair,  and  dis- 
regarding all  my  protests  that  I  had  already  breakfasted 
twice — once  at  Longholme,  and  once  at  a  station — rang  for 
his  man.  De  Cheffontaine,  a  Erench  attache,  flung  himself 
•^n  a  sofa,  and  began  with  a  mot  on  his  own  defeat ;  the 
fellow  in  the  bay-window  got  lazily  out  of  his  rocking-chair 
tnd  strolled  over  to  us.  De  Vigne  took  his  meerschaum, 
and  we  were  soon  talking  away  as  hard  as  we  could,  of  the 
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belles  of  that  season,  the  pets  of  the  ballet,  Bichmond,  the 
Spring  Meetings,  the  best  sales  in  the  Yard,  the  last  matches 
at  Lord's,  the  chances  of  Heliotrope's  being  scratched,  the 
certainty  that  Yane  Stevens's  roan  £Qly  would  lose  the 
trotting-match,  with  other  like  topics  of  the  Town  and  the 
Hour.  Sabretasche  wa«,  I  found,  a  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  Major  of  the  Dashers,  and  a  most  agreeable 
man  he  seemed,  lying  back  in  his  chair,  making  us  laugh  at 
witticisms  which  he  spoke,  quietly  and  indolently,  in  a  soft, 
low,  mellow  voice.  Had  I  been  a  woman  that  beautiful  face 
would  have  done  for  me  irretrievably,  as,  according  to  report, 
it  had  done  for  a  good  many.  Reckless  devil-may-care,  the 
man  looked,  the  recklessness  of  one  who  heeds  nothing 
in  heaven  or  earth  ;  a  little  hardened  by  Ihe  world  and  its 
rubs,  rendered  cynical,  perhaps,  by  injustice  and  wrong ; 
but  in  the  eyes  there  Jay  a  kindness,  and  in  the  mouth 
a  sadness  which  betokened  better  things.  He  might  have 
been  thirty,  five-and-thirty,  forty.  One  could  no  more  tell 
his  age  than  his  character,  thou^  looking  at  him,  one  could 
fancy  it  true  what  the  world  said  of  him — ^that  no  man  ever 
found  so  faithful  a  friend,  and  no  woman  so  faithless  a  lover^ 
as  in  Vivian  Sabretasche. 

"  Chevasney,  who  do  you  think  is  one  of  the  reigning 
beauties  up  here  ?  "  asked  De  Vigne,  pushing  me  some  cubas. 

*'  How  should  I  know  ?     The  Cherryhinton  barmaid  F  " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool." 

"  The  Trefusis,  then  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  She  is  still  living  with  that  abominable  old 
Irisb  woman.  They're  in  Bruton-street ; — a  pleasant  house, 
only  everybody  wonders  where  the  Peeress  finds  the  needful. 
They  give  uncommonly  agreeable  receptions.  Don't  they, 
Sabretasche  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  ! "  answered  the  Colonel,  with  an  enigmatical 
smile,  "  especially  to  you,  I've  no  doubt ;  and  the  only  tax 
levied  on  one  for  the  entertainment  is  to  pay  a  few  compli- 
ments to  mademoiselle,  and  a  few  guinea  points  to  my  lady. 
I  can't  say  all  the  guests  are  the  best  ton ;  there  are  too 
many  ladies  designated  by  the  definite  article,  and  too  many 
^ntlemen  with  cordons  in  their  button-holes ;  but  they 
tnow  how  to  amuse  one  another,  and  the  women,  if  not 
exclusive,  are  at  least  remarkable  pretty.  The  Trefusis  it 
Aiore  than  pretty,  especially  smoking  a  cigarette.    Shall 
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Look  here,  Arthur,  at  this  '  Challenge.'  That  man  yonder 
did  it.  Isn't  he  a  clever  fellow — too  good  to  lie  still  in 
%  rocking  chair,  and  talk  about  women  ? 

I  looked  at  the  "  Challenge  " — a  little  marble  statuette 
from  Landseer's  picture :  and  product  of  the  Colonel's  chisel. 
It  was  really  a  wonderful  little  thing ;  every  minutia,  even 
each  fine  point  of  the  delicate  antlers,  being  most  beautifully 
and  perfectly  finished. 

*  How  immensely  jolly  to  have  such  talent ! "  said  I  in- 
voluntarily expressing  my  honest  admiration.  "  What  a 
resource  it  must  be — what  a  refuge  when  other  things 
pall?" 

He  smiled  at  my  enthusiasm,  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 

''  Cui  bono  7  "  he  said  softly,  as  he  rose  and  pushed  back 
his  chair. 

The  man  interested  me ;  and  when  he  and  the  Baron 
were  gone,  I  asked  De  Vigne  what  he  knew  of  him,  as  we 
stood  waiting  for  his  tilbury,  to  go  and  call  in  Bmton- 
street. 

"  Of  Yivian  Sabretasche  ?  I  know  much  of  him  socially, 
little  of  himself;  and  of  his  history — if  history  he  have — 
nothing.  He  is  excessively  kind  to  me ;  honourable  and 
generous  in  all  his  dealings ;  a  gentleman  always.  More 
of  him  I  know  not,  nor,  were  we  acquainted  ten  years, 
should  I  at  the  end,  I  dare  say,  know  more." 

"WhyP" 

"  Why  ?  For  this  reason — that  nobody  does.  Hollinga- 
worth  and  he  were  comets  together;  yet  Hollingsworth 
is  as  much  a  stranger  to  the  real  man  as  you  or  I.  There 
are  some  fellows,  you  know,  who  don't  wear  their  hearts  on 
their  sleeves  ;  he  is  one,  I  am  another.  Men  are  like  snow- 
balls: to  begin  with,  it's  a  piece  of  snow,  soft  and  pure  and 
malleable,  and  easily  enough  melted  ;  but  the  snowball  soon 
gets  kicked  about  and  mixed  up  with  other  snow,  and 
knocked  against  stones  and  angles,  and  hurried,  and  shoved, 
and  pushed  along  till,  in  sheer  self-defence,  it  hardens  itself 
into  a  solid,  impenetrable,  immovable  block  of  ice  I  ** 

"  Nonsense !     You  are  not  that." 

*•  Not  yet,  thank  God  !  " 

I  should  say  he  was  not !  The  passionate  blood  of  six 
4.nd*twenty,  was  more  likely  to  be  at  boiling  point  than  as 
zero. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

4  SUBTLE  POISON  DBUITE  IS  THE  CHAMPAGNE  AT  AN  OPEBA 

BTTPPEB. 

Ykbt  good  style  was  the  Braton-street  house,  and  very 
good  style  the  Trefusis,  with  the  rose  light  falling  on  her 
from  the  window,  whore  she  was  surrounded  by  plants,  and 
birds  in  cages  and  on  stands,  with  a  little  fellow  of  the 
Guards,  and  a  courtly  French  exile,  lounging  away  their 
morning  there. 

She  looked  up  with  a  smile  of  conscious  power,  gave  her 
hand  tenderly  to  De  Vigne,  with  a  full  sweep  of  her  superb 
eyes  under  their  thick  fringes ;  be^t  her  head  to  me,  and 
put  her  Pomeranian  dog  on  his  knee.  Old  Lady  Fantyre 
was  there  playing  propriety,  if  Propriety  could  ever  be 
persuaded  to  let  herself  be  represented  by  that  hook-nosed, 
disreputable,  detestable,  amusing  old  woman,  who  sat  work- 
ing away  at  the  tapestry-frame,  with  her  gold  spectacles 
on,  occasionally  lifting  up  her  little  keen  brown  eyes,  and 
mingling  in  the  conversation,  telling  the  old  tale  of  "wa 
Jeunesse,*'  of  the  Bath  and  the  Wells,  of  Ombre  and  Qua- 
drille, Sheridan  and  Selwyn,  Talleyrand  and  Burke,  "old 
Q."  and  Lady  Coventry. 

"  I  rememoer  you  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Chevasney,  and  our 
merry  luncheon  too,"  said  the  Trefusis,  as  if  Cambridge  be- 
longed to  some  dim  era  of  her  childhood,  which  it  was 
astonishing  she  could  recall  at  all. 

"What!  my  dear/'  burst  in  Lady  Fantyre,  "you  don't 
mean  to  say  you  remember  all  your  acquaintances,  do  you  ? 
If  so,  ye'U  have  enough  to  do." 

"  Certainly  not.  But  when  they  are  as  agreeable  as  Mr. 
Chevasney " 

'*  Of  course— of  course.  Les  presents  ont  toujours  raison,'* 
continued  the  Viscountess,  in  her  lively  treble,  "  as  true,  by 
the  way,  that  is,  as  its  twin  maxim,  Les  absents  ont  toujours 
tort;  it  woidd  be  hard,  indeed,  if  we  might  not  tell  taifs  of 
our  firiends  when  they  couldn't  hear  us !  But  I  know  tm 
used  to  give  cuts  by  the  dozen.  I  remember  walking  down 
the  Birdcage  Walk  with  Selwyn  (poor  dear  Selwyn,  ther 
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isn't  his  like  in  this  day ;  I  remember  him  so  well,  thongl 
I  was  but  a  little  chit  then !)  and  a  man,  a  very  personable 
man,  too — ^but  Lord !  my  dear,  not  one  of  us — came  up  and 
reminded  George  he  had  known  him  in  Bath.  What  do 
you  think  Selwyn  did,  my  dear?  Why,  stared  him  in  the 
face,  of  course,  and  said,  *  Well,  sir,  in  Bath  I  may  possibly 
know  you  again.'  ** 

^  That  beats  Brummel,  when  a  lady  apologised  for  keeping 
him  so  long  standing  by  her  carriage :  *  My  dear  lady,  there 
is  no  one  to  see  it !  * "  said  De  Vigne,  laughing. 

"  Abominable  I  "  cried  the  Trefusis,  "  K I  had  been  that 
woman,  I  would  have  told  him  I  had  made  sure  of  that,  or 
I  would  not  have  hazarded  my  reputation  by  speaking  to 
him!" 

"Brummel  would  have  been  very  willing  to  have  been 
seen  with  you,**  said  De  Vigne,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her,  and 
he  knew  pretty  well  how  to  make  his  eyes  talk. 

"  There's  not  one  of  you  men  now-a-days  like  Selwyn," 
began  the  old  raconteuse  again,  while  the  Trefusis  bent  her 
stately  head  to  her  boy  Q-uardsman,  and  De  Vigne  balanced 
his  cane  thoughtfully  on  the  Pomeranian's  nose.  "You 
talk  of  your  great  wit.  Lord  John  Bonmot,  why  he  hasn't 
as  much  wit  in  his  whole  body  as  there  was  in  poor  dear 
George's  little  finger  1  Ah  I  there  isn't  one  half  the  verve 
among  you  new  people  there  was  in  my  young  time. 
Where  is  the  man  among  yon,  who  can  make  laughter 
run  down  the  table  as  my  frieud  Sheridan  could?  Which 
of  you  can  move  heads,  and  hearts,  like  Billy  Pitt? 
Where  among  those  idle  lads  in  the  Temple,  who  smoke 
Cavendish,  and  drink  Bass,  till  they  think  nothing  better 
than  tobacco  and  beer,  shall  I  see  another  Tom  Erskine  ? 
Which  among  those  brainless  scribblers  who  print  poems, 
that  make  one  want  a  Tennyson's  Dictionary  only  to  under- 
stand the  foolish  adjectives  in  'em,  can  write  like  that  boy 
Byron,  with  his  handsome  face  and  his  wry  foot  ?  Lord . 
and  what  a  fuss  there  was  with  him  when  he  was  first  mad« 
a  lion!  And  then  to  turn  his  coffin  from  the  Abbey! 
Such  comic  verses  as  he  made  on  my  parrot  too,  he  and 
young  Hobhouee ! " 

And  old  Fantyre,  having  fairly  talked  herself  out  of 
breath,  at  last  halted ;  and  De  Vigne,  annoyed  first  of  aU 
with  little  Jimmy  in  the  morning,  and  secondly  with  the 
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attention  the  Trefusis  gave  her  Comet,  neglected  her  for  the 
Viscountess,  with  much  parade  thereof. 

"  I  fear  you  are  right,  madam,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  Ours 
is  an  age  of  general  action  rather  than  indiyidual  greatness. 
We  have  a  good  catalogue  of  ships,  but  no  Ulysses,  no 
Atrides " 

"  Ah !  I  don't  remember  them ;  they  weren't  in  our  set ! " 
responded  Lady  Fantyre  naively. 

"  Or  perhaps,"  continued  De  Vigne,  stroking  his  mous- 
taches with  laudable  gravity,  "  it  is  rather  that  education  is 
diffused  so  much  more  widely  that  the  particular  owners  of 
it  are  not  so  much  noticed.  Arago  may  be  as  great  a  man 
as  G-alileo,  but  it  is  natural  that  a  world  which  teaches  the 
laws  of  gravitation  in  its  twopenny  schools,  scarcely  regards 
him  with  the  same  wonder  as  if  they  disbelieved  in  the 
earth's  movement,  and  were  ready  to  bum  him  for  his 
audacity.** 

**  Ours  is  an  age  of  science  and  of  money,"  suggested  the 
Prenchman,  "  whose  chief  aim  is  to  economize  labour  and 
time ;  an  age  in  which  everything  is  turned  to  full  account, 
from  dead  seaweed  to  living  brains." 

"  Tes,"  said  De  Vigne,  **  we  are  eminently  practical ;  we 
extract  the  veratrin  from  crocuses,  and  value  Brunei  more 
than  Bulwer!  We  throw  our  millions  into  a  scheme  for 
cutting  through  an  isthmus,  but  we  should  not  spare  our 
minutes  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  spheres  though 
Pythagoras  were  resuscitated  to  teach  us  them.  So  best  I 
Many  more  of  us  find  it  of  much  greater  importance  to  get 
quickly  to  India  than  to  wait  for  all  the  learning  of  the 
schools  ;  and  Adam  Smith,  though  infinitely  more  prosaic, 
is  a  much  more  useful  philosopher  than  Bolingbroke." 

"Why  don't  you  stand  for  your  county,'*  asked  the 
Trefusis,  playing  with  her  breloques,  and  looking  truly 
magnificent  in  her  rose-velvet  setting. 

**  Because  I'm  before  my  time,"  laughed  De  Vigne.  **  If 
I  could  have  a  select  cabinet  of  esprits  forts  I  should  be 
delighted  to  join  them,  and  help  them  to  seminate  liberty 
and  tolerance;  but  really  to  settle  Maynooth  grants,  to 
quarrel  on  *rags  or  no  rags,'  to  settle  whether  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  *  corks  squared  for  rounding  '  or  admit 
rounded  corks  into  the  country,  to  hear  one  noble  lord 
blackguard  his  noble  friend  opposite,  and  one  hon.  membec 
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split  hairs  with  another  hon.  member — ^it  would  be  beyond 
me,  it  would  indeed !  I  would  as  soon  go  every  night  to  an 
old  ladies'  tea-fight,  where  bonnets  were  rancoroualy  dis- 
cussed and  characters  mercilessly  blackened  over  Souchong 
and  muffins ! " 

**  Come ! "  said  the  Trefusis,  "  you  find  such  fault  with 
your  generation,  you  should  set  to  work  and  regenerate  it  ? 
llunting  with  the  Viewaway,  and  lounging  about  drawing- 
rooms,  won't  do  much  towards  improving  your  species  ?*' 

**  Why  should  I  ?  As  Sabretasche  says,  "  Cui  bono  ?  ' " 
answered  De  Yigne,  annoyed  at  her  sarcastic  and  nonehalmU 
tone. 

"  Then  you  have  certainly  no  business  to  sit  at  home  at 
ease  and  laugh  at  other  men  a'^r  your  claret  and  cigars ! 
Why  may  not  other  geniuses  have  equal  right  to  that  easy 
put  off  of  yours,  *  Cui  bono  f '  " 

"  They  have  not  equal  right,  if  they  have  once  assumed 
to  be  geniuses.  Let  a  man  assert  himself  to  be  something^ 
be  it  a  great  man  or  a  scoundrel,  and  the  world  expects  hixQ 
to  prove  his  assertion.  But  an  innocent  man  like  myself 
who  troubles  nobody;  and  never  sets  up  for  a  mute  in- 
glorious Milton,  declining  to  sing,  only  because  his  audience 
isn't  good  enough  for  him;  has  a  right  to  be  left  to  his 
claret  and  cigars,,  and  not  to  be  worried,  because  it  happens 
he  is  not  what  he  never  pretended  to  be." 

The  Trefusis  looked  at  him  maliciously;  there  was  the 
very  devil  in  that  woman's  eye. 

"  And  are  you  content  to  be  lost  in  the  bouquet  of  the 
wine,  aud  buried  in  the  smoke  of  the  tobacco  ?  Are  you 
satisfied  with  spending  your  noble  existence  in  an  allegorical 
lounging  chair,  picking  one  the  motes  and  never  remembering 
the  beam  ?  " 

The  tone  was  provoking  in  the  extreme;  it  put  up  De 
Tigne's  blood,  as  the  first  touch  of  the  snaffle  does  a  young 
thorough-bred.     lie  stroked  his  loug  moustaches. 

**  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  AVlien  I  have  had 
my  full  swing  of  devilries,  extravagances,  dissipations, 
pleasures,  Trefusises,  and  ^ther  charming  flowers  which 
Deset  the  path  of  youth,  I  may,  perhaps,  turn  to  something 
better ! " 

It  was  an  abominably  rude  speech ;  and  though  De  Vigne 
•poke  ia  the  soft,  courteous  t^ne  he  used  to  all  womon* 
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wbether  peeress  or  peasant,  eighty  or  eighteen,  it  had  its 
full  effect  on  the  Treiusis.  She  flushed  deeply,  then  turned 
pale,  and  I  should  not  have  cared  to  provoke  the  malignant 
glance  those  superb  eyes  shot  upon  him.  She  took  no  notice, 
however,  and,  turning  to  her  G-uardsman,  thanked  him  for 
a  bouquet  which  he  had  sent  to  her,  and  pointed  it  out  to 
him  set,  on  a  console  near. 

De  Vigne  drove  the  tilbury  from  the  door  supremely 
gloomy  and  silent. 

"I  say,  Arthur,"  he  said  at  last,  ''Victor  Hugo  says, 
somewhere,  that  we  are  women's  playthings,  and  women  are 
the  devil's.  I  fancy  Satan  will  get  the  worst  of  the  bargaia 
don't  you  ?" 

"  The  deuce  I  do ! — that's  to  say,  if  the  war's  in  words ; 
though  I  mu«t  say  you  polished  off  the  Trefusis  neatly 
enough  just  now.    3)id  you  see  the  look  she  gave  you  ?" 

"  les,"  said  De  Vigne,  shortly.  "  However — anything's 
better  than  a  milk-and-water  woman.  I  should  grow  sick 
of  a  girl  who  always  agreed  with  me.  They  look  so  pretty 
when  their  blood's  up  1  Where  shall  we  go  now  ?  Suppose 
we  turn  into  the  Yard^  and  take  a  look  at  those  steel  greys 
Sabretasche  mentioned  ?  I  want  a  new  pair  to  run  tandem. 
And  then  we  can  take  a  turn  or  two  round  the  Bing, 
and  I'll  show  you  the  women  worth  cultivating,  young 
one." 

We  followed  out  his  programme,  bargained  for  the  gr^s 
at  two  himdred  and  fifty — and  immensely  cheap,  too,  ror 
they  were  three-parts  thorough-bred,  with  beautiful  action 
—drove  half-a-dozen  times  round  the  Ring,  where  fifty 
pair  of  bright  eyes  gleamed  softly  on  De  Vigne,  from  the 
Marchioness  of  Hautton  in  her  stately  barouche,  to  little 
Ck>ralie  of  Her  Majesty's  ballet  in  her  single  horse  brougham ; 
and  then  went  to  mess,  where,  the  Dashers  (being  as  crack 
a  corps  as  the  Tenth,  the  Eleventh,  or  the  Blues),  had  a 
peculiar  pattern  for  their  plate,  a  Cordon  bleu  for  their  cook, 
and  a  good  claret  connoisseur  in  their  Colon eL  The  claret 
was  better  than  Cambridge  port,  the  dinner  was  rather 
superior  to  Hall,  and  the  men  furnished  wit  choicer  than 
Monckton's  Joe  Miller  jokes,  and  Phil  Hervey's  Simon  the 
Cellarer,  at  our  Wines.  I  liked  this  dash  of  mj  new  life 
at  any  rate,  and  I  regretted  leaving  the  table  when  Sabre- 
taache  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  Opera,  for  I  didn't 
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care  two  pins  for  music ;  I  did  not  dare,  however,  to  refuse 
the  first  favour  from  such  an  exclusive  man,  and,  besides, 
having  just  seen  little  Coralie  in  the  King,  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  thought  of  the  ballet  to  be  given  in  the  new  opera. 
De  Yigne  was  going,  too,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself; 
and  went  to  his  stall,  while  I  followed  the  Colonel  to  his 
box,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act. 

Sabretasche  spoke  not  at  all  while  Grisi  was  on  the  stage^ 
and  I  put  my  lorgnon  up  and  took  a  glance  round  the  house. 
I  always  think  Her  Majesty's,  on  a  grand  night,  with  all 
the  boxes  filled  with  the  handsomest  and  best-dressed  women 
in  town,  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  going ;  and  I  did  the 
grand  tier  deliberately,  going  from  logo  to  logo  ;  and  in  one 
of  its  centre  boxes,  with  the  scarlet  folds  of  an  opera  cloak 
floating  round  her,  and  scarlet  camellias  against  her  white 
lace  dress,  and  in  her  rich  dark  hair,  sat  the  Trefiisis,  with 
little  bright-eyed,  hooked-nosed,  bewigged,  and  black 
Mechlin'd,  old  Pantyre  as  a  foil. 

Presently  the  Trefusis  raised  her  bouquet  to  her  lips  quite 
carelessly,  to  take  its  perfume,  I  presume !  I  happened  to 
look  down  at  De  Vigne :  his  lorgnon  was  fixed  on  her  too. 
He  smiled,  left  his  stall,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  I  saw  him 
displacing  young  Lascelles  of  the  Blues  and  bending  down 
over  the  Trefusis. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  affair,  ChevasnevJ^"  said 
the  Colonel  to  me,  as  the  curtain  came  down. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  stands.  Enlighten  me,  will 
you  ?  " 

Sabretasche  shook  his  head. 

"  I  know  no  more  than  yourself.  De  Vigne,  like  all  wise 
men,  is  silent  upon  his  own  business,  and  I  never  attempt 
to  pry  into  it.  1  see  the  thing  on  its  surface,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  lady  is  serious,  whatever  he  be." 

"  Serious  ?     Oh  ?  hang  it  I  he  oan't  be  serious." 

"  Tant  pis  pour  lui  if  he  be,"  said  the  Colonel,  smiling. 
•*  But,  my  dear  boy,  you  do  not  know  women  as  yet ;  how 
•hould  you,  in  two-and- twenty  years,  have  read  that  enig- 
matical book,  which  is  harder  to  guess  at  than  Sanscrit  or 
Black  letter  ?  You  can  never  fathom  the  deep  game  that 
a  clever  one  like  the  Trefiisis,  if  1  mistake  her  not  can  play 
when  she  chooses." 

/i  the  most  knowing  hand  in  Q-ranta— -I,  who  if  I  did 
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piqae  myself  on  any  one  thing,  piqued  myself  on  my  skill 
and  knowledge  in  managing  the  beau  sexe — I,  to  be  told  1 
did  not  know  women  I  I  pocketed  the  effront,  however,  as 
best  I  might,  for  I  felt  a  growing  respect  for  the  Colonel, 
with  his  myriad  talents,  his  brilliant  reputation,  and  mys- 
terious reserve ;  and  told  him  I  did  not  believe  De  Vigne 
cared  an  atom  more  for  the  Trefusis  than  for  twenty  others 
before  her. 

"I  hope  so,"  he  answered;  "but  that  chess  they  are 
playing  yonder  ends  too  often  in  checkmate.  However,  we 
will  not  prophesy  so  bad  a  fate  for  our  friend ;  for  worse  he 
could  not  have  than  to  fall  into  those  soft  hands.  By  the 
way,  though,  her  hands  are  not  soft,  they  are  not  the  hands 
of  a  lady/' 

"You  have  a  bad  opinion  of  the  Trefusis,  Colonel  ?" 

*•  Not  of  the  Trefusis  in  particular." 

"Ofher  sex,  then?" 

"  I  may  have  cause,"  he  answered,  briefly.  "  How  full 
the  bouse  is,  and  how  few  of  those  people  come  for  music ! 
How  few  of  them  would  care  if  it  were  dance  trash  ot 
D 'Albert's,  if  th«  dance-music  chanced  to  be  most  in 
fashion.  Make  it  the  rage,  and  three-quarters  of  the  music 
lovers  here  would  run  after  a  barrel-organ  ground  on  that 
stage,  as  they  are  now  doing  after  Mario.  Half  England, 
if  the  Court,  the  Peerage,  and  Belgravia  voted  the  sun  a 
bore,  and  a  rushlight  comme  il  fauty  would  instantly  shut 
their  shutters  and  bum  rushlights  while  the  fashion  lasted ! 
And  then  people  care  for  the  world's  opinion !" 

**  Because  they  can't  get  on  without  it." 

"  True  enough ! — they  despise  it,  but  they  must  bow  to 
it  before  they  can  use  it  and  turn  it  to  their  own  ends ; 
those  must,  at  least,  who  live  by  sufferance  on  it,  and 
through  it.  Thank  Q-od,  I  want  nothing  from  it  and  can 
defy  it  at  my  leisure;  or  rather  forget  and  neglect  it; 
dejyring  is  too  much  trouble.  A.  man  who  defies  is  certain 
to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  at  his  heels,  whose  bray  and  clamour 
is  as  senseless  as  it  is  deafening,  and  no  more  able  to 
declare  what  it  has  come  out  after  than  Dogberry.  Ah,  you 
are  studying  that  girl  in  the  fifth  from  the  centre.  That  is 
iittle  Eulalie  Papillon.  Does  she  not  look  a  pretty,  innocent 
dove  ?  Tet  she  will  cost  those  three  fellows  with  her  more 
than  a  racing  stud,  and  she  ia  as  aTaricious  as  Ilarpaffou  I 
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extended  it  to  Sabretasche  and  to  me.  The  Colonel  smiled, 
bowed  his  acquiescence,  and  told  his  nmn  to  drive  ua 
to  Bruton-street,  as  De  Yigne  sprang  into  the  Fantjre 
brougham. 

'^  I  was  engaged  to  what  I  liked  much  better,  lansquenet 
at  Kollingsworth's  ;  but  I  want  to  see  how  the  game  lies  in 
Bruton-street.  I  fancy  that  woman's  moves  will  be  worth 
watching,"  said  Sabretasehe,  throwing  himself  back  on  his 
cushions.     "  By  the  way,  who  is  she — do  you  know  ?  " 

''  The  devil  I  don't !  Somebody  up  at  Cambridge  said 
she  was  old  Fantyre's  companion ;  others  whispered  her 
daughter,  others  her  niece,  others,  what  the  old  woman  said 
nerself,  that  she  is  the  child  of  her  brother — a  John,  or 
James,  or  something  monoayUabie,  Trefusis.'* 

"  No  very  exalted  lineage  that,"  returned  Sabretasehe ; 
"  for  if  report  be  true — and  I  believe  it  is — the  Fantyre  at 
sixteen  was  an  orange-girl,  crying,  *  Who'll  buy '  em,  two  a 
penny  I  "  up  St.  Jamea's-street ;  that  Fantyre,  the  most 
eccentric  of  eccentric  Irishmen  (and  all  Hibernians  have  a 
touch  of  madness  !)  beheld  her  from  his  window  in  Arthur's, 
fell  in  love  with  her  foot  and  leg,  walked  out,  offered  to  her, 
in  the  street,  was  accepted  of  course,  and  married  at  seventy- 
five.  What  fools  there  are  in  the  world,  Chevasney  I  She 
pushed  her  way  cleverly  enough,  though  as  to  knowing  all 
the  exclusives  she  talks  about,  she  no  more  knew  them  than 
iny  dog  did.  She  heard  of  them,  of  course ;  saw  some  of 
the  later  ones  at  Ranelagh  and  the  Wells  ;  very  likely  won 
fraucs  at  piquet  from  poor  Brummel,  when  he  was  in  deca- 
dence at  Caen,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  palmy  days  when 
he  fleeced  Coombe  of  ponies  ;  posaibly  entertained  Talley- 
rand when  he  was  glad  of  an  English  asylum :  and,  of 
course,  would  get  together  Moore,  and  Jeffreys,  and  Tom 
Erskine,  and  all  the  young  fellows ;  for  a  pretty  woman  and 
a  shrewd  woman  can  always  make  men  forget  she  sprang 
from  the  gutter.  But  as  to  the  others — pooh  !  she  was  nj 
more  intimate  with  them  than  I ;  old  Fantyre  himself  was 
in  far  too  mal  odeur,  and  left  his  widow  to  live  by  her  wits 
rather  than  to  figure  as  a  leader  of  ton.  Here  we  are ;  it 
will  all  be  very  comme  ilfaut,  I  bet  you,  Chevasney,  Lady 
Fantyre  is  afraid  of  my  eye-glass !  " 

It  was  all  comme  ilfaut,  De  Vigne  was  sitting  beside 
&e  Trefusis,  his  glowing  passionate  eyes  fixed  on  hers ; 
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^hile  in  her  face  was  merely  the  look  of  calm,  consciont 
beauty,  gratified  at  triumph  and  ezigeant  of  homage ;  a 
oeauly  the  embodiment  of  tyranny ;  a  beauty  which  would 
exult  in  denying  the  passion  it  excited ;  a  beauty  only  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  its  possessor,  to  pioneer  a  path  for  her 
ambitions,  and  draw  within  her  reach  the  prizes  that  she 
coveted. 

De  Vigne  did  not  look  best  pleased  to  see  us.  I  dare  say 
he  would  have  preferred  a  tSte-d-tSte  supper  with  old  Lady 
Fantyre  dozing  after  her  champagne !  Such,  however,  was 
denied  to  him ;  perhaps  they  knew  how  to  manage  him 
better  than  to  make  his  game  too  easy.  Do  any  of  us  care 
for  the  tame  pheasants  knocked  over  at  our  feet  in  a  battue, 
as  we  do  for  an  outlying  royal  that  has  led  us  many  hours' 
weary  toil,  through  burn  and  bracken,  over  rock  and  furze  ? 
We  knock  down  the  pheasants  to  swell  our  score,  and  leave 
them  where  they  fall,  to  be  picked  up  after  us  ;  but  difficulty 
and  excitement  warm  our  blood  and  fire  our  pride,  and  we 
think  no  toil  or  trouble  too  great  to  hear  the  ping  of  the 
bullet,  and  see  the  deer  grallocked  at  last ! 

"We  had  a  very  pleasant  supper.  Opera-suppers  are  always 
pleasant  to  my  mind ;  there  is  a  freedom  about  them  that 
gives  a  certain  point e  a  la  sauce,  which  it  would  be  better 
for  ladies  to  put  down  among  their  items  for  entertainment, 
a  good  deal  oftener  than  they  do.  There  was  plenty  of 
champagne,  and  under  its  genial  influences  the  Fantyre 
tongue  was  loosened,  and  Sabretasche  amused  himself  with 
the  old  lady's  shrewd  wit  and  not  over-particular  stories ;  — 
a  queer  contrast  enough  himself  to  the  little  snuffy,  rouged, 
and  wigged  Irish  peeress,  with  his  delicate  beauty  of  feature, 
and  indolent  refinement  of  tone ;  while  De  Vigne,  fired  by 
the  Parthian  glances  which  had  been  so  freely  bestowed — on 
him,  and  the  proximity  of  that  superb  Trefusis,  his  idol — at 
least  for  the  present — talked  with  the  wit  of  which,  when 
he  chose,  no  man  on  earth  could  give  out  more  brilliant 
corruscations.  The  Trefusis  nevOT  said  very  much  5  hers 
vas  chiefly  silent  warfare. 

•*  What  did  you  think  of  the  ballet,  Colonel  ?  "  asked  old 
Fantyre,  peering  up  into  his  face.  At  seventy-six  women 
«re  still  much  kinder  to  a  handsome  man  than  to  a  plaia 
one. 

''I  thought  very  little  of  it,"  answered   SabretaschOi 
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'*  Ooralie  has  no  grace ;  boys  make  a  fuss  with  her  becaoie 
the  happens  to  be  pretty,  but  as  for  her  dancing — ^faugh . 
scores  of  Castilian  girls  I  have  seen  doing  the  fanda^o, 
under  the  village  chesnut-trees,  would  beat  her  hollow." 

"  G-lorious  dance  that  fandango  is !  **  said  De  Vigne.  "I 
nave  danced  the  fandango ;  no  more  able  to  help  myself 
when  the  girl  and  the  castanets  began,  than  the  holy  car- 
dinals, who^  when  they  came  to  Madrid  to  excommunicate 
the  cachuca,  ended  by  joining  in  it !  Like  the  rest  of  us,  I 
suppose,  they  found  forbidding  a  thing  to  other  people, 
very  easy  and  pleasant,  but  going  without  it  themselvea 
rather  more  difficult." 

**  Tau  never  go  without  a  thing  you  like,  do  you  P  "  asked 
the  Trefusis. 

"  Certainly  not.     Why  should  I P  * 

"  I  don't  know ;  only — boys  who  have  revelled  in  Bath 
buns,  sometimes  rue  it,  when  they  realise  Chromate  of 
lead." 

"  Oh !  as  for  that,"  laughed  De  Vigne,  "  the  moralists 
make  out  that  a  sort  of  Chromate  of  lead  follows,  as  natural 
sequence,  any  Bath  buns  one  may  fancy  to  eat.  I  don't  see 
it  myself." 

"  Tour  best  Bath  buns  are  women,  De  Vigne  ?  "  said 
Lady  Fantyre,  with  her  silent  chuckle,  "  and  you'll  be  un- 
commonly lucky,  my  dear,  if  you  don't  find  some  Chromate 
of  lead,  as  you  call  it,  after  one  or  two  of  themy 

"  He  will,  indeed,"  smiled  Sabretasche.  "  Ladies  are 
the  exact  antipodes  of  olives :  the  one  begins  in  salt,  and 
leaves  us  blessed  with  a  delicious  rose  aroma ;  the  other, 
with  all  due  deference,  is  nectar  to  commence  with,  but  how 
soon,  through  our  fault  entirely,  of  course,  they  turn  into 
very  gall !  " 

Lady  Eantyre  chuckled  again ;  she  was  a  wise  old  woman, 
in  her  way,  and  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  a  hit  at  her  own 
Bex.  To  be  sure,  she  was  leaving  the  field  very  fast,  and 
perhaps  grudged  the  new  combatants  her  cast-off  weapons. 

"  True  enough,  Colonel;  yet,  if  one  many  believe  naughty 
stories,  the  flavour's  been  one  uncommonly  to  your  taste?" 

Sabretasche  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  My  dear  lady,  can  one  put  aside  the  Falemian  because 
0)1  re  will  be  some  amari  aliquid  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  P 
Kob\^dy  loved  the  sex  better  than  Mahomet,  yet  he  learned 
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enough  from  his  faTourite  almond  eyes  to  create  his  hearen 
without  women! " 

**  What  a  heathen  you  are,  Sahretasche ! "  cried  DeYigne. 
•*  K I  were  Miss  Trefusis,  I  wouldn't  speak  to  you !  ** 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  could  support  it  I "  said  Sahretasche, 
naively,  with  such  delicious  Brummelian  impudence  that  I 
helieve  Lady  Fantyre  could  have  kissed  him — a  favour  for 
which  the  Colonel  would  have  heen  anything  hut  grateful. 

The  Trefusis's  eyes  glared ;  De  Yigne,  sitting  next  her, 
did  not  catch  their  expression,  or  I  thmk,  though  he  might 
he  getting  mad  ahout  her,  he  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  he  did,  to  look  so  tenderly  at  her,  and  whisper,  **  If 
he  could  bear  it,  I  could  not." 

"  Yes,  you  could,"  said  the  Trefusis,  through  her  pearly 
teeth.  **  You  would  make  me  the  occasion  for  an  epigram 
on  female  caprice,  and  go  and  pay  the  same  compliments  to 
Lady  Hautton  or  Coralie  the  danseuse.  I  never  knew  the 
man  who  could  not  support,  with  most  philosophic  indiffer- 
ence,  the  cruelty  of  oqo  woman  if  he  had  another  to  turn 
to! — provided  indeed  she  had  not  left  him  for  some  one 
else,  when,  perhaps,  his  pride  mi^ht  be  a  little  piqued.*' 

De  Yigne  smiled :  he  was  pleased  to  see  her  annoyed. 

**  Well !  we  are  philosophic  in  self-defence,  probably ;  but 
you  are  mistaken  in  thinking  so  lightly  of  the  wounds  you 
give :  and  I  am  sorry  you  should  be  so,  for  you  will  be  more 
likely  to  refuse  to  what  you  fancy  a  mere  scratch,  the  healing 
touch  that  you  might,  perhaps,  be  persuaded  to  accord  i£ 
you  were  more  fully  aware  of  the  harm  you  had  done." 

Sahretasche  interrupted  him. 

"  Talking  of  wounds,  De  Yigne  ?  My  dear  fellow,  who 
gets  them  now  ?  The  surest  way  of  wounding,  if  such  a 
thing  be  possible  when  the  softest  little  ingenue  wears  a 
chain-armour  of  practical  egotism,  is  to  keep  invulnera.  ^e 
yourself.     Miss  Tre^sis  teaches  us  that." 

"  You  know  the  world.  Colonel,"  smiled  old  Fantyre 
"  I  like  men  who  do :  they  amuse  one.  When  one's  been 
behind  the  scenes  oneDelf,  those  poor  silly  fools  who  sit  in 
front  of  the  stage,  and  believe  in  Talma's  strut  and  Siddons' 
tears,  in  the  rouge  and  the  paint,  and  the  tinsel  and  the 
trap-doors,  do  tire  one  so !  You  talk  of  your  ingenues  ;  I'm 
sure  they're  the  most  stupid  lot  possible !  " 

''Except  when  they're  ingdwues  de  Saint  Ld^*  laughed 
De  Yicme. 
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•*  WWch  most  of  them  are,*'  said  the  Fantyre,  '•  Tak« 
my  word  for  it,  my  dear,  if  you  find  women  extra  simply 
sweet,  and  prudish,  you  will  be  no  match  for  her  I  Sherry's 
a  very  pleasant,  light,  innocent  sort  of  wine,  but  strych- 
nine's sometimes  given  in  it,  you  know,  for  all  that ;  and  if 
a  girl  casts  her  eyes  down  more  timidly  than  usual,  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  those  eyes  have  looked  on  queerer  scenes 
than  you  fancy." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  De  Yigne.  "  *  Cest  trop  contre  un 
mart'  (or  un  amant)  *  d^etre  coquette  et  divote :  une  femme 
devrait  opter.* " 

"  Then  when  you  marry,  you  will  take  your  wife  out  of  a 
casino  rather  than  a  convent  ?  "  asked  the  old  lady,  with  a 
comical  smile. 

The  Trefusis  shot  a  keen,  rapid,  hard  glance  at  him,  as 
he  laughed,  "Come,  come,  Lady  Eantyre,  is  there  no 
medium?" 

'Between  prudes  and  Aspasias?"  said  her  shrill  little 
treble-  "  No,  sir — not  that  I  ever  saw — and  even,  les  «p- 
trSmes  se  touchent,  you  know." 

"  Hush !  hush ! "  cried  Sabretasche, "  you  will  corrupt  me, 
Lady  Fantyre — positively  you  will — you  will  make  me  think 
shockingly  of  all  my  kind,  soft- voiced,  soft-skinned  friends ! " 

"  Somebody  has  made  you  think  as  badly  of  women  as 
you  can,"  said  the  sharp  old  woman.  **  Not  I !  What  do 
you  think  of  that  Moselle,  De  Vigne  ?  " 

He  thought  it  good,  but  not  so  good  as  the  Trefusis, 
who  acted  out  the  song,  "  Drink  to  me  with  thine  eyes," 
in  a  manner  eminently  calculated  to  intoxicate  him  more, 
than  all  the  wine  ever  pressed  from  Ehenish  vineyards. 
And  when  she  took  a  little  dainty  cigarette  between  her 
lips,  and  leant  back  on  her  favourite  rose  couch,  laughing 
at  the  Fantyre  scandals,  and  flashing  on  De  Vigne  her 
brightest  glances;  even  Sabretasche  and  I,  who  were  set 
against  her  by  that  most  dogged  thing,  a  prejudice,  could 
not  deny  that  a  finer  woman  had  never  worried  a  man's 
peace  of  mind  out  of  him,  or  sent  him  headlong  into  follies 
which  shut  out  all  chance  of  a  fairer  future  or  a  wiserpath. 

"  Come  in  and  smoke  a  pipe,  Arthur,"  said  De  V igne, 
when  we  at  length  left  the  Fantyre  jpe^»^  sottper,  and  Sabre- 
tasche had  gone  to  his  lansquenet  at  Hollingsworth'a. 
"'Tisn't  worth  while  going  anywhere  else,  to-night;  it' 
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three  now.  I  have  some  splendid  Glenliyet  (how  naturallj 
one  offers  a  Cantab  something  to  drink  1  as  naturally  as  to 
a  cabman,  I  declare),  and  I  should  like  a  chat  with  you. 
Hallo!  Where's  my  number.  Confound  it  I  why  do  they 
build  town-houses  all  alike,  that  one  can't  know  one's  own 
by  a  particular  mark,  as  the  mother  in  the  novels  always 
knows  her  stolen  child?  Symmetry?  Oh!  that's  lite 
Sabretasche.  One  wants  symmetry  in  a  racer,  I  allow,  but 
in  one's  lodging-house  I  could  put  up  mthout  it,  rather 
than  pull  up  Vivandiere  on  her  haunches  twice  for  nothing. 
Where's  my  latch-key  ?  Eight  on,  up  the  stairs ;  I'll  follow 
you.  By  (ieorge !  who's  that  smoking  in  my  rooms  ?  It 
can't  be  Harris,  because  I  gave  him  leave  to  go  to  Cremorne, 
and  not  come  home  till  morning,  in  time  to  fill  my  bath. 
It  is  tobacco,  Arthur.     What  a  devilish  impertinence ! " 

He  pushed  open  the  door.  On  De  Vigne's  pet  sofa,  vdth 
a  French  novel  in  his  hand,  and  a  meerschaum  in  his  lips, 
lay  lazy,  girlish-looking,  lighthearted  "  Little  Curly." 

*  Curly ! "  cried  De  Vigne.  **  By  Jove,  how  delighted  I 
am!  Curly!  Where,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  you  spring 
from,  my  boyP'V 

"I  sprang  from  nowhere,"  responded  Curly,  taking  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  "  I*ve  givfm  up  gymnastics,  they're 
too  fatiguing.  I  drove  down  froro  Claridge's,  in  a  cab  that 
privately  informed  me  it  had  just  taken  six  eases  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  three  of  small-pox,  to  the  hospitals ;  I  found  you 
were  out — of  course  I  knew  you  would  be — and  with  the 
philosophy  which  always  characterises  my  slightest  move- 
ments, took  Fevillet,  found  out  a  pipe  (how  well  you  brown 
yours,  by  the  wayX  and  made  myself  jolly." 

"  Quite  right,"  responded  De  Vigne,  who  was  a  perfect 
Arab  for  hospitality.  "  Delighted  to  see  you.  We're  quite 
a  Frestonhills  re-uhion.  What  a  pity  the  Doctor  is  not 
here,  and  dear  Arabella !  But  I  say,  Curly,  have  you  got 
quit  of  Gj-ranta,  like  this  disreputable  fellow,  or  are  you  only 
run  up  on  leave,  or  how  is  it  ?  *' 

"  Don't  you  remember  my  degree  was  given  me  this  year 
because  I  am  a  Peer's  son?"   asked  Curly,  reprovingly. 

See  what  it  is  to  be  a  G-oth,  without  a  classical  education ! 
Tou  should  have  gone  to  G-ranta,  De  Vigne,  you'd  have 
been  Stroke  of  the  Cambridge  Eight,  not  a  doubt  of  it. 
There's  muscle  gone  to  waste!     It's  very  jolly,  you  eee^ 
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being  an  Honomtible,  though  I  nerer  knew  it ;  one  gets 
credit  for  brains  whether  one  has  them  or  not.  What  an 
inestimable  blessing  to  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  aristocracy, 
isn't  it  p  I  suppose  the  House  of  Lords  was  instituted  on 
that  principle;  and  its  members  are  no  more  required  ta 
know  why  they  pass  their  bills,  than  we,  their  sons  and 
heirs,  are  required  to  know  why  we  pass  our  examinations, 
ehP" 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  now ;  *  put 
in  De  Vigne.  "  For  the  present  you'll  keep  on  that  sofa, 
and  drink  S.  and  B. ;  but  apres  2  " 

^^Apres?  Well,  the  governor  wanted  me  to  go  in  for 
diplomacy,  but  I  wasn't  up  to  it — ^lies  are  not  my  specialty, 
they're  too  much  trouble ;  so  I  demonstrated  to  him  that  it 
was  clearly  my  mission  to  drink  brandy,  distract  women, 
run  into  debt,  curse  parade,  turn  out  on  show  days,  and 
otherwise  enjoy  life,  and  swear  at  ennui  with  you  fellows  in 
the  Queen's.  His  mind  was  not  open  to  it  at  first,  but  I 
soon  improved  his  limited  vision,  and  my  name's  now  down 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  where,  after  a  little  neat  jobbery,  I 
dare  say  the  thing'll  soon  be  done.** 

"  Tour  governor  manageable  ?  "  said  I, 

Curly  yawned,  and  opened  his  blue  eyes  a  little  wider. 

"  Of  course ;  I  should  cut  him  if  he  wasn't.  Ton  see  he'^ 
a  snob  (I  wanted  him  to  put  on  his  carriage-panel — 

Who'd  h»Te  thought  it  ? 
Cotton  bought  it! 

but  he  declined),  and  my  mother's  a  Dorset ;  gave  her  title 
for  his  yellows.  Now  my  brother  Gus,  poor  devil  1  is  the 
regular  parvenu  breed;  short,  thick,  red  whiskers,  snub 
nose,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  while  I,  as  you  see,  gentlemen," 
said  Curly,  glancing  at  himself  with  calm  complacent  vanity, 
"  am  a  remarkably  good-looking  fellow,  eminently  presentable 
and  creditable  to  my  progenitors :  a  second  Spurina,  and  a 
regular  Dorset.  Therefore,  the  governor  hates  Gus  (sneaky 
I  consider  it,  as  it  is  through  his  remarkable  likeness  to  him 
that  Gus  is  fit  to  frighten  his  looking-glass),  but  adores  me^ 
and  lets  me  twist  him  round  this  little  finger  of  mine,  voyez^ 

V0U9  ?  " 

"  And  how's  Julia  P  "  asked  De  Vigne. 
Curly  looked  as  savage  as  he  could  look. 
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'^ Julia P  Confound  her!  how  should  I  knowP  She's 
been  and  hooked  some  old  boy  or  other,  I  beiieyey  poor 
devil ! " 

**  Who's  the  poor  devil  ?  "  laughed  De  Vigne ;  "  the  man 
for  being  caught,  or  you  for  being  deserted  ?  Take  comfort, 
Curly ;  there  never  was  a  man  jilted  yet  who  didn't  return 
thanks  for  it  twelve  months  after.  When  I  was  twenty, 
and  went  over  to  Canada  for  six  weeks'  buffalo-hunting,  I 
fell  mad  in  love  with  a  great  Toronto  beauty,  a  sheriff's 
widow.  Such  ancles  she  had,  and  didn't  she  show  them  on 
the  Ontario  I  It  was  really  one  of  the  most  serious  affairs 
I  ever  had,  and  she  flirted  me  into  a  downright  proposal. 
The  most  wide-awake  man,  is  a  donkey,  when  he  is  young. 
But  who  should  come  on  the  scene  just  then  but  a  rich  old 
fur-merchant,  with  no  end  of  dollars,  and  a  tremendous 
house  at  New  York ;  and  my  little  widow,  thinking  I  was 
very  young,  and  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  Vigne  and 
its  belongings,  quietly  threw  me  over,  forswore  all  the 
pretty  things  things  we'd  said  to  one  another  in  sledging  and 
skating,  and  went  to  live  among  the  Broadway  belles.  I 
swore  and  suffered  horribly ;  she  turned  the  pampas  into 
swamps,  and  absolutely  made  me  utterly  indifferent  to 
bison.  I  lived  on  pipes  and  soda-water  for  a  week,  and 
recovered.  But  when  I  ran  over  to  America  last  winter  to 
see  Egerton  of  the  Eifles,  I  met  in  Quebec  a  dreadful 
woman,  ten  stone  at  least,  in  a  bright  green  dress,  with 
blue  things  in  her  hair,  and  rubies  for  her  jewels,  her  skin 
as  yellow  as  gold,  and  as  wrinkled  as  the  Fantyre's  ;  and  I 
might  have  married  that  woman,  with  her  shocking  broad 
English,  and  her  atrocious  *  Do  tell ! '  What  fervent  thanks 
I  returned  for  the  fur-merchant's  creation  and  my  own 
preservation  1  So  will  you.  Curly,  when,  ten  years  hence, 
you  happen  to  drop  in  at  the  Snoozeinrest  Eectory,  and 
find  Julia  as  stiff  as  her  brown-paper  tracts,  and  as  vinegar 
as  the  moral  lessons  she  gives  her  parishioners,  restricting 
her  pastor  and  master  to  three  glasses,  and  making  your 
existence  miserable  at  dessert  by  the  entrance  of  four  or  five 
brats  with  shrill  voices  and  monkey  propensities,  who  make 
you  look  at  them  and  their  mother  with  a  thrill  of  the  deepest 
rapture,  rejoicing  that,  thank  Heaven,  you  are  not  a  family 
roan ! " 

De  Vigne  spoke  the  truth.     Why  the  deuce  did  not  ha 
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remember  tbat  His  passion  for  the  Trefusis  might  be  quite 
as  utterly  misplaced  as  his  fancy  for  the  Toronto  widow,  or 
the  Cantab's  flirtation  with  Miss  Julia  ?  But,  ah  me !  if 
the  truth  were  always  ia  our  minds,  or  the  future  always 
plain  before  us,  should  we  make  the  fifty  false  steps  that 
the  wisest  man  amongst  us  is  certain  to  rue  before  half  his 
sands  are  run  ?  If  they  knew  that  before  night  was  down 
the  sea-foam  would  be  whirling  high,  and  the  curlews 
screaming  in  human  fear,  and  the  gay  little  boat  lying  keel 
upwards  on  the  salt  ocean  surf,  would  the  pleasure-party 
set  out  so  fearlessly  in  the  morning  sunshine,  with  cham- 
pagne flowing  and  bright  eyes  glancing,  and  joyous  laughter 
ringing  oyer  the  golden  sands  and  up  to  the  fleecy  heavens  P 


CHAPTEE  V. 

WHAT  WAS   UimEE  THE   CABDS. 

That  night,  after  we  were  gone,  old  Fantyre  sat  with  her 
feet  on  the  fender  of  her  dressing-room,  sans  wig,  teeth, 
rouge,  cosmetique,  velvet,  or  lace ;  and  an  uncommonly 
hideous  old  woman  she  must  have  looked  in  that  guise,  1 
am  certain,  though,  thank  Heaven !  I  cannot  speak  to  the 
fact  from  ocular  observation.  The  Trefusis  sat  there,  too, 
looking  all  the  handsomer  for  dishabille,  in  a  cerise-hued 
peignoir  and  fur  slippers,  and  her  thick  long  raven  hair  un- 
braided,  and  hanging  to  her  waist. 

"  My  dear,"  began  the  Fantyre,  "  do  you  think  you  hold 
the  trumps  in  that  game  you're  playing  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do.     Why  P  " 

**  Because  I*m  not  so  sure.  Tou're  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  De  Vigne,  and  that  don't  always  succeed.  Brummel 
said  to  me,  "  If  we  pique  a  woman,  she  is  ours.'  That's  true 
enough  with  us,  because  we're  such  fools ;  nine  times  out  of 
ten  a  woman  don't  care  a  rush  for  a  man  who's  dying  at  her 
feet ;  while  she's  crazy  about  some  ugly  brute,  who  takes  no 
more  notice  of  her  than  he  does  of  his  dirty  boots.  "Women 
love  to  go  to  heel,  and  they'll  crawl  after  a  man  who  double- 
thongs  them,  in  preference  to  one  who  lets  them  rule  him. 
Besides,  we^re  jealous;  we  hate  one  another  like  poison  from 
our  cradles ;  and  if  a  man  neglects  us  we  fancy  he  likes 
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Bomebody  else,  and,  of  coarse,  that's  quite  enough  to  make 
as  want  to  trap  him  away  from  her,  whoever  she  be !  But 
with  men  sometimes  it's  a  dangerous  game.  They're  the 
most  impatient  creatures  in  creation,  and  if  one  trout  won't 
rise  to  the  fly,  they  go  off  and  whip  another  stream.  All 
fish  are  alike  pretty  well  to  'em,  so  that  they  fill  their  basket. 
Men's  aim  is  Pleasure,  and  if  you  don't  give  it  to'em  they 
will  go  somewhere  else  for  it." 

"True  enough,"  said  the  Trefusis ;  "but  at  the  same 
time,  to  a  good  many  men  Difficulty  is  everything.  Men  of 
hot  passion  and  strong  will  delight  in  pursuit,  and  soon 
grow  tired  of  victory.  They  enjoy  knocking  the  bird  over  ; 
that  done,  it  loses  all  interest  for  them.  De  Vigne  is  such 
a  man ;  rouse  his  pride,  you  win  him — yield  easily,  and  you 
miss  him." 

"  Maybe,  my  dear — may  be !  You  know  him  better  than 
I  do,  and  must  manage  him  as  you  choose.  I  dare  say  he 
does  like  climbing  over  spikes  and  chevaux-de-frise  to  get 
what  he  fancies ;  he's  the  stamp  of  creature  that's  never 
happy  out  of  excitement  or  danger,  and  Montaigne  thinks 
like  you ;  *  Mies  nous  hattent  mieux  en  fwyanty  comme  les 
Scythes.^  How  racy  his  old  Prench  is !  I  wish  I  had 
known  that  man !  I  say,  those  two  friends  of  his  shouldn't 
be  with  him  too  much,  for  they  don't  like  us ;  that  boy 
Ghevasney " 

"  Boy,  indeed ! "  echoed  the  Trefusis. 

"  But  De  Vigne  is  fond  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so ;  but  De  Vigne  is  never  influenced  by  anv- 
body." 

**  I  hope  he  may  not  be,  except  by  you,  and  that  won't 
be  to  his  advantage,  poor  fellow  !  He's  a  very  handsome 
pigeon,  my  dear — a  very  handsome  one,  indeed !  "  chuckled 
the  old  lady.  '*  But  the  other  one  is  more  dangerous  than 
Chavasney ;  I  mean  that  beautiful  creature — what's  his 
name  ? — Vivian  Sabretasche.  He  don't  think  much  about 
us,  I  dare  say ;  but  he  don't  like  us.  He  sees  through  us, 
my  dear,  and,  ten  to  one,  he'D  put  De  Vigne  on  his  guard." 

"  De  Vigne  listens  to  nobody  who  comes  between  him 
and  his  passion  of  the  moment ;  and  how  is  it  possible  that 
Sabretasche  should  see  through  us,  as  you  term  it  ?  " 

"  Not  all  our  hand,  my  dear,  but  one  or  two  cards.     That 
calm  nonchalant  way  of  his  conceals  a  wond^ful  deal  of 
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keen  observation — ^too  keen  for  us.  Yiyian  Sabretasche  is 
very  witty  and  very  careless,  and  the  v^orld  tells  very  light 
stories  of  him ;  but  he's  a  man  that  not  Satan  himself  could 
deceive." 

"  Well,  nobody  wants  to  deceive  him." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  marry  his  friend  P  ** 

**  Enough  of  that,  Lady  Fantyre  1  I  will  neither  be  lec- 
tured nor  schooled.  You  agreed  to  help  me,  but  you  agreed, 
too,  to  let  me  succeed  in  my  own  way.  I  tell  you,  I  know 
how  to  manage  him,  and  that  before  this  year  is  out,  in 
spite  of  Chevasney,  Sabretasche,  or  anybody — yes,  in  spite 
of  himself— 1  shall  be  Granville  De  Vigne's  wife  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  may,  my  dear,"  said  the  Fantyre,  with 
another  chuckle,  "well,  don't  talk  to  me  any  more,  child* 
Get  Le  Brun,  will  you,  and  read  me  to  sleep." 


CHAPTEE  VI. 
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What  a  pace  one  lives  at  through  the  season!  And 
when  one  is  fresh  to  it,  before  one  knows  that  its  pleasant, 
frothy,  syllabub  surface  is  only  a  cover  to  intrigues,  petty 
spites,  jealousies,  partisanships,  manoeuvres !  alike  in  St. 
Stephen's  as  in  Belgravia ;  among  uncompromising  patriots 
as  among  poor  foreigners  farming  private  banks  round 
about  St.  James's-street ;  among  portly  aristocratic  mothers, 
trotting  out  their  innocent  daughters  to  the  market,  as 
among  the  gauze-winged,  tinselled,  hard-worked  deities  of 
the  coulisses  ; — how  agreeable  it  is !  Illusion  in  one's  first 
season  lasts,  I  think,  about  the  space  of  one  month.  With 
its  blissful-bandeau  over  our  eyes,  we  really  do  admire  the 
belles  of  the  Ring  and  the  Bide;  we  go  to  balls  totiance, 
and  to  dinners  for  society.  We  swallow  larks  for  ortolans, 
and  Cremorne  gooseberry  for  Cliquot's.  We  believe  in  the 
innocent  demoiselles,  who  look  so  naive,  and  such  sweet 
English  rosebuds  at  morning  fetes,  and  do  not  dream 
those  glossy  braids  cover  empty,  but  world-shrewd  little 
heads,  ever  plotting  how  to  eclipse  dearest  Cecilia,  or  win 
old  Hautton's  coronet ;  we  accept  their  siamma's  invitations, 
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tnd  think  how  kindly  they  are  given,  not  knowing  that  ^si^ 
are  only  asked  because  we  bring  Shako  of  the  Guards  witK 
usy  who  is  our  bosom  chum,  and  has  fifteen  thousand  a  year, 
and  that,  Shako  fairly  hooked,  we,  being  younger  sons,  shall 
be  gently  dropped.  "We  go  to  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  belieye  A.  when  he  says  he  has  the  deepest  admiration 
for  his  noble  friend  B.,  whom  he  hates  like  poison ;  and  we 
reverence  D.  when  he  pleads  for  the  liberty  of  "  the  people," 
whom  over  his  claret  he  classifies  as  "  beastly  snobs."  W& 
regard  the  coulisses  with  delight,  as  a  temple  whose  Eleu- 
sinia  it  is  high  honour  to  penetrate,  and  fall  veritably  iii 
love  with  all  those  fair  nymphs  fluttering  their  spirit  veils 
as  Willis,  or  clanking  their  spurs  as  Mazurka  maidens. 

That  delightful  state  of  faith  lasts  about  a  month,  then 
we  discard  the  bandeau,  and  use  an  eye-glass  instead ;  learn 
to  confine  ourselves  to  "  Not  bad-looking "  before  the 
handsomest  woman  in  the  Park ;  find  out  that  dinners  are  a 
gathering  for  high  feeding,  but  not  by  any  means  bound  to 
furnish  society ;  pronounce  balls  a  bore,  and  grow  critical  of 
ankles.  We  are  careful  of  the  English  rosebuds,  knowing 
that,  kept  out  of  view,  those  innocent  petals  have  thorns, 
which  they  know  well  how  to  thrust  out  and  dexterously 
impale  ns  on  them.  We  take  mammals  invitations  at  their 
worth,  and  watch  the  dragons*  teeth  opening  for  the  luckless 
Shako,  with  grim  terror  of  a  similar  fate ;  we  laugh  over 
seltzer  with  a  chum  of  ours,  a  whip  in  the  Commons,  who 
lets  us  into  a  thing  or  two  concerning  the  grandiose  jobbery 
of  Downing-street ;  and  find  out  that  coulisses  atmosphere, 
however  agreeable,  is  no  exclusive  boon ;  that  its  sesame  is 
a  bracelet  to  the  first  dancer,  who,  though  she  may  take  a 
Duke's  brougham,  is  not  insensible  to  even  a  Cornet's 
tribute,  if  it  come  from  Hunt  and  Roskell,  and  we  give  less 
love  and  more  Cremome  lobster-salad  to  the  Willis  and 
Mazurka  maidens ! 

Such,  at  least,  was  my  case ;  and  when  I  was  fairly  in  the 
saddle  and  off  at  a  pace,  like  a  Doncaster  favoiirite*s  through 
my  first  season,  enjoyed  it  considerably,  even  when  the  ban- 
deau was  off  my  eyes,  which  thanks  to  De  Yigne  ana 
Sabretasche,  took  place  very  speedily. 

Of  De  Vigne  I  did  not  see  so  much  as  if  no  Trefusis  hat 
been  in  being,  for  he  was  constantly  after  her,  going  with 
her  to  morning  concerts,  or  Bichmond  luncheona :  lidicj; 

ff 
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with  ber  in  the  Park,  lending  her  a  horse,  too,  for  ihm 
Bhowy  bay  of  hers  had  come  out  of  Bruton  Mews,  and  no 
liverj-staDle  mount  is  fit  for  any  mortal,  much  leas  for  a 
female ;  attending  her  everywhere,  but  not  as  yet  **  com- 
promising **  himself,  as,  according  to  the  oeculiar  code  of 
uonour  in  such  cases,  we  may  give  a  gir^  a  bracelet  with 
impunity  to  ourselves ;  but  are  lost  if  we  hazard  a  diamond 
circlet  for  her  "  third  finger."  That  comes  rather  hard  oc 
those  poor  women,  by  the  way ;  for  Lovelace  may  talk,  and 
look,  and  make  love,  in  every  possible  style ;  yet,  if  he  atop 
short  of  the  '*  essential  question/'  Lovelace  may  go  scot 
free !  We  remark  what  a  devil  of  a  girl  it  is  to  flirt ;  and 
hrr  sworn  allies,  who  have  expressed  sympathy  to  her  in 
«iH  esed  notes  of  the  fondest  pathos,  agree  among  themselves 
"  How  conceited  poor  Laura  is  to  fancy  Lovelace  could  be 
serious !  AVliy,  dear,  all  that  means  nothing ;  only  Laura, 
poor  thing !  has  had  so  little  attention,  she  doesn't  know 
whAt  it  is.  If  she  had  had  a  man  mad  about  her,  as  yon 
and  I  have  had,  love — ah  I  do  you  remember  poor  Pnuk 
Cavendish  at  the  race  ball  ?"  Whereon  the  sworn  allies 
scent  their  vinaigrettes,  indulging  pleasurable  recollections; 
and  Lovelace  bums  L:iura's  lock  of  hair  which  he  asked  for, 
under  the  limes  in  the  moonlight ;  thinks  ''  How  deucedly 
near  I  was !  must  be  more  careful  next  time,"  and  wonders 
what  sort  of  girls  he  shall  find  at  Brighton. 

De  Vigne,  however,  as  long  as  he  would  not  come  well 
up  to  hand,  received  no  flirting  kindnesses  from  the  Trefusis 
—not  even  so  much  as  a  note  to  thank  him  for  his  concert- 
tickets,  or  a  fiower  from  the  very  bouquet  he  had  sent  her. 
Perhaps  she  knew  by  clairvoyance  that  her  Cambridge 
azalea  had  gone  ignominiously  mto  the  grate ;  for  she  tried 
on  that  style  no  more,  but  was  coy  and  reserved,  as  if 
Hannah  More  had  been  her  chaperone  instead  of  old  Sarah, 
Lady  ITontyre.  This  worried,  excited,  and  roused  him,  and 
I  saw,  without  needing  much  penetration,  that  he  was 
drinking  deeper  and  deeper  of  a  stimulant  which  he  nevei 
refused  when  it  was  fairly  to  his  lips,  and  \^hich  bringi 
worse  follies  and  wilder  deeds,  and  more  resistless  madness 
to  men  than  lie  in  the  worse  insanities  of  del,  trem.,  or  the 
dreamtj  of  a  thousand  grains  of  opium  1  Sabretasche  and  I 
Uded  to  swear  at  the  power  of  the  Trefusis,  and  lament  De 
Vigne's  infatuation  together :    but  we  could  do  nothiL'g  to 
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weaken  either ;  opposition  to  a  man  in  loye  is  like  oil  to 
fire! 

Sabretasche  was  remarkably  kind  to  me ;  he  introduced 
me  in  his  set,  one  of  the  most  intellectual  in  town ;  he 
admitted  me  to  his  charming  dinners ;  and  he  let  me  into 
his  studio,  the  most  luxurious  miuiature  art-palace  possible, 
where,  when  employed  on  his  marble  or  on  bis  canvas,  no 
one  was  ever  allowed  to  di^^turb  him.  Sabretasche  knew  to 
perfection  the  great  art,  "  How  to  live,"  and  he  had  every 
facility  for  enjoying  life  :  riches,  refined  taste,  art,  intellect ; 
men  who  sought  him,  women  who  courted  him,  a  facile  wit| 
a  sweet  temper ;  yet,  somehow  or  rather,  you  could  trace  in 
him  a  certaiu  shadow,  often  dissipated,  it  is  true,  in  the 
sunshine  of  his  gay  words,  and  the  music  of  his  laugh ; 
but  certain  to  creep  over  him  again — an  intangible  shade  of 
disappointment.  Perhaps  he  had  exhausted  life  too  early  ; 
perhaps  his  refinement  was  jarred  by  the  very  pleasures  he 
sought ;  perhaps  the  classic  mould  of  his  mind  was  not, 
after  all,  satisfied  with  the  sedatives  he  give  it : — however, 
— as  for  speculating  on  Sabretasche,  all  town  pretty  well 
did  that,  more  or  less,  but  nobody  in  town  was  ever  any  the 
wiser  for  it.  One  morning  I  was  going  to  breakfast  with 
him ;  his  nominal  breakfast-hour  was  noon ;  though  I  believe  he 
often  rose  very  much  earlier,  took  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  chipped, 
or  read,  or  painted  in  his  studio.  I  took  my  way  across  the 
Garden's  to  Sabretasche's  house,  which  was  at  the  upper 
end  of  Fairk  Lane,  taking  that  ditour  for  motives  of  my  own. 
Gwendolina  Brandling,  Curly 's  eldest  sister,  an  exquisite 
nymph  of  eighteen,  with  cr6p6  hair,  had  confided  to  me  the 
previous  day,  over  strawberry-ice,  at  a  fete  at  Twickenham, 
that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  her  little  sisters 
in  their  morniog  walk  with  their  governess,  to  "  put  her  in 
mind  of  the  country,"  and  the  Hon.  Gweo  being  a  fresh, 
bonest-hearted,  and  exceedingly  nice-looking  girl,  I  took 
my  way  through  the  Gardens  about  eleven,  looking  out  for 
Curly's  sister  among  the  pretty  nursemaids,  ugly  children, 
and  abominable  ankle-breaking,  dress-tearing  perambulators 
which  filled  the  walks.  There  was  no  Hon.  Gwen  at  pre- 
sent :  and  I  threw  myself  down  under  one  of  the  trees,  put 
my  eye-glass  in  my  eye,  and  took  out  that  day*s  "  Punch  " 
to  while  away  the  i^me  till  Gwen  and  her  attendants  might 
comt  in  aight. 

»  2 
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i  fell  OQ  my  ear,  npeoking  coarsely  ani 
jsely  m  Italian,  "  Corae,  aigsor,  why  waste  time  about 
it  ?  Tou  know  that  your  secret  is  worth  more  than  I  ask. 
Too  know  you  would  give  half  your  richea  to  make  eure 
it  would  never  be  known  by  anybody,  to  efface  it  altogether 
— A,  eceellenza f  Come!  I  ask  a  very  low  price;  not 
worth  jangling  about ;  no  more  to  you  than  a  few  teudi  to 
ne.  Why  waste  time  ?  Tou  know  I  can  bring  proof's  orer 
in  twenty- lour  houra,  and  then  the  ahow-up " 

"  Take  it,  and  begone  with  you !  " 

Te  goda  I — that  laat  voice,  cold,  contemptuous,  full  of 
disgust  and  wrath,  I  recognized  as  Sabretaacbe'a  !  Involun- 
tarily I  turned  to  look;  and  saw  the  most  fastidious  and 
the  proudest  man  in  town,  in  company  with  a  shabbily, 
eh o wily- dressed  fellow,  with  rings  on  lua  fingers,  and  a  vulgar, 
insolent  face,  which  wore  at  that  minute  an  abominably 
insulting  smile,  as  the  Colonel  shoved  a  roll  of  bank-notes 
into  his  hand,  loathing  and  impatience  quivering  over  his 
own  features.  The  man  laughed — a  laugh  as  impudent  as 
his  smile : 

"  Thank  yon,  aignor,  a  thouaand  thanl^,  I  won't  trouble 
you  again  till — I'm  again  in  difEcuhies." 

Sabretasche  gave  him  no  answer,  but  turning  his  back 
upon  the  man,  folded  his  arraa  upon  his  chest,  and  walked 
away  across  the  G-ardens,  with  his  head  bent  dowo,  while 
the  fellow  conuted  the  notes  with  glistening,  triumphant 
eyes,  crushed  them  up  as  if  he  loved  their  crisp  new  rustle, 
stroked  hia  beard,  whistled  an  air  from "  I'^igaro,"  and 
atroUed  on  towards  the  gate ;  leaving  me  in  a  stnte  of  pro- 
found amazement  at  the  vulgar  acquaintance  the  Colonel 
had  selected,  and  the  secret  by  which  this  underbred 
foreigner  seemed  able  to  hold  in  check  bo  profound  a  man 
of  the  world  aa  tjabretasche. 

Just  at  that  minute,  Gwen  and  her  duenna  appeared  in 
the  distance  ;  and  I  went  to  meet  them,  and  talked  of  Oiiai 
and  Mario,  of  Balfe's  new  song,  and  Sims  Beeves'  last  con- 
cert, with  the  hundred  topics  current  in  the  season,  while 
the  little  ones  ran  about,  and  the  Frencli  governeaa  chatted 
and  laughed,  and  Gwen  smiled  and  looked  like  a  sunbeam, 
and  told  me  about  her  ponies  and  dogs  and  flowers  down  in 
Hampshire.  Poor  Gwen  I  She  is  Madame  la  Duobesoe  d  "  ' 
ia  YieiUeconr  now,  not    over   happy,  I  fear,  despite    ' 
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diamonds  I  saw  flashing  on  her  brow  and  neck  last  night  at 
the  Tuileries.  In  the  gorgeous  glories  of  her  Champs 
Elysees  hotel,  in  the  light  beauty  of  her  summer  villa  at 
Enghien,  in  the  gloomy  state  and  magnificence  of  het 
chateau  ia  the  C6te  d'Or,  whose  massive  iron  gates  close 
like  a  death-knell,  does  she  ever  think,  I  wonder,  of  those 
spring  mornings  in  the  G-ardens  when  she  was  in  her  spring- 
time too  ? 

It  was  just  twelve  when  I  reached  the  Coloners  house. 
I  was  shown  straight  to  his  own  room ;  and  there  he  lay 
on  one  of  the  couches,  calm,  cool,  imperturbable  as  ever, 
not  a  trace  visible  of  his  past  excitement  and  irritation, 
very  unlike  a  man  with  a  secret  hanging  over  his  head  and 
darkening  his  life !  He  stretched  out  his  hand  with  a  kind 
smile : 

**  "Well,  Arthur.  Good  morning  to  you.  Tou  are  just 
in  time  for  the  match ;  Du  Loo  has  not  been  here  fi?e 
minutes." 

Du  Loo  was  a  heavy,  good-humoured,  stupid  fellow  in 
the  Blues,  who  prided  himself  on  his  fine  teeth  and  his 
boxing,  and  who  was  going,  at  half-past  twelve,  to  have  a 
little  play  with  Fighting  Chatney,  one  of  the  Fancy,  who 
let  himself  out  to  beat  gentlemen,  in  order  that  gentlemen 
might  learn  to  beat. 

On  the  carpet  at  Sabretasche's  feet  lay  a  great  retriever, 
the  one  thing  in  the  whole  world  for  which  he  cared, 
chiefly,  I  believe,  because,  when  a  stray  pup,  it  had  trusted 
itself  to  his  kindness. 

"  Poor  old  Cid !  "  said  he,  pausing  in  his  breakfast  to  set 
the  dog  down  some  larded  guinea-fowl.  "  I  spoil  him  fop 
sport,  you  say  ?  Perhaps  ;  but  I  don't  want  him  for  sport, 
and  I  make  his  life  comfortable.  I  see  in  him  one  thing  m 
this  Via  Dolorosa ;  that  is  perfectly  content  and  happy ;  and 
it  is  a  treat  to  see  it.  Cid  and  I  are  fast  friends ;  and 
we  love  one  another,  don't  we,  old  boy  ?  " 

The  Cid  looked  up  at  him  with  two  honest,  tender  browr 
eyes,  and  wagged  his  tail :  Sabretasche  had  talked  to  him 
till,  I  believe,  the  dog  understood  him,  quite  as  well  as 
I  did. 

**  There  are  lots  of  women,  Colonel,"  said  Du  Loo  "would 
bid  high  for  the  words  you  throw  away  on  that  dog." 

**  Possibly.     But  are  any  of  them  as  faithful,  and  honesty 
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and  worthy,  as  my  Cid  ?  The  Cid  would  like  broken  bone« 
and  a  bam  with  me,  as  well  as  Prench  cookery  and  velvet 
cushions.  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  say  as  much  for  my  fair 
ladies,  Du  Loo.'* 

**  The  devil !  no,"  yawned  the  Guardsman.  **  Catch  a 
woman  giving  up  her  opera-box  and  her  milliner.  "Why,  the 
other  night  I  saw  Nelly  Lacquers,  the  British  Beggars' 
Bank  man's  wife,  got  up  no  end  at  the  Silverton  drum, 
laughing  and  talking,  waltzing,  and  carrying  penrls  worth 
two  thousand  ;  and,  bv  George !  if  there  isn't  a  warrant  out 
against  her  husband  this  morning  for  swindling !  Musn't  she 
be  a  horrid,  heartless,  little  bit  of  flippery  ?  " 

**  It  doesn't  follow,"  said  Sabretasche.  "Most  likely  ho 
sent  her  there  to  disarm  suspicion,  while  he  shipped  off  his 
specie  to  France  or  America,  and  got  his  passport  to  Calais. 
I  never  judge  people ;  seemingly  bad  actions  may  have  good 
motives,  good  ones  may  spring  from  base  and  selfish  ends." 

Du  Loo  stared  at  him. 

"  "What  the  deuce,  Colonel !  you  turning  sermoniser  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  enough  conscience  left  not  to 
preach  before  practising ;  though  truly  if  that  were  the  rule 
m  the  land,  few  pulpits  would  be  filled !  But  I  have  one 
virtue — tolerance ;  therefore  I  may  preach  that.  There  is 
your  friend,  Fighting  Chatney.  Now  for  your  seventh 
heaven,  Du  Loo  I " 

**  And  yours  too  ?  " 

"  Mine  ?  No !  there  is  a  degree  of  absurdity  in  two 
mortals  setting  solemnly  to  work  to  pommel  one  another; 
there  is  something  unpoetic,  and  coarse,  and  savage,  about 
blood  and  bruises ;  and,  besides — ^it  is  so  much  exertion  ! 
However,  go  at  it  j  it  is  for  Arthur's  delectation,  and  I  can 
go  into  my  studio  if  I'm  tired." 

Du  Loo  and  his  pet  of  the  Fancy  retired  to  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  and  there  set-to,  delivering  from  the  left  shoulder, 
and  drinking  as  much  beer  between  their  rounds  as  a  couple 
of  draymen.  As  the  match  had  been  arranged  for  my  ex- 
press pleasure,  of  course  I  watched  it  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest, though  Sabretasche's  remark  for  once  gave  the  noble 
art  a  certain  degree  of  ludicrousness,  mingled  with  the 
admiration  with  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  such 
**  little  mills. "  Du  Loo  finally  floored  the  bruiser,  to  his 
own  extreme  glorification,  while  the  Pet  very  gen«>roiisly 
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growled  out  to  him  tbat  he  might  be  as  great  a  man  as  the 
Tipton  Slasher,  if  he  would  but  train  himself  properly.  Du 
Loo  left,  and  Sabretasche  asked  me  to  stay  ten  minutes,  to 
let  him  finish  a  picture  which  he  had  been  amusing  himself 
by  taking  of  me,  in  crayons  ; — a  portrait,  by  the  way,  which 
is  a  far  better  one  than  any  I  have  ever  had  done  by  R.  A.'e, 
and  which  my  mother  still  cherishes  devotedly  at  Longholme. 

"  What  a  strange  fellow  Du  Loo  is,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"op,  rather,  what  a  common  one!  The  man's  greatest 
delight  is  a  Moulsey  mill,  and  his  ambitions  are  locked  up  in 
the  brutalities  of  the  Biug.  Of  any  higher  world  he  is 
utterly  ignorant.  Talk  to  him  of  art  and  genius,  you  might 
as  well  discourse  to  him  in  Hebrew !  Take  him  out  under 
the  summer  stars,  he  would  look  bored,  yawn,  and  ask  for 
his  cigar.  Positively,  Arthur,  he  makes  one  feel  one's  link 
to  the  animals  mortifying  close.  In  truth,  the  distance 
between  the  zoophytes  and  man,  is  not  wider  than  the  gulf 
between  a  G-oethe  and  a  prize-fighter,  is  it  H  It  is  propor- 
tion of  brain  which  makes  the  man  superior  to  the  pig ; 
should  it  not  make  as  distinct  a  mark  between  the  clod  of 
the  valley  and  the  cultured  scholar?  But  why  am  I  talking 
all  this  nonsense  to  you  ?  You  have  more  amusing  occupation 
than  to  listen  to  my  fancies.  Turn  a  little  nearer  the  light. 
That  is  it !     Have  you  seen  De  Vigne  to-day  ?" 

"  No ;  he  was  gone  somewhere  with  the  Trefusis  and 
Fantyre,  confound  them!  Do  you  think  she  will  win, 
Colonel?" 

"  My  dear  boy,  how  can  I  tell.  I  think  she  will  if  she 
can.  *  Donne  gentile  devote  d^ amove '  generally  manag;e  to 
marry  a  man  if  they  have  full  play  with  him.  If  De  Vigne 
only  saw  her  in  morning  calls,  when  his  head  was  cool,  and 
others  were  with  him,  possibly  he  might  keep  out  of  it;  but 
Bhe  waltzes  with  him — she  waltzes  remarkably  well,  too — 
8he  shoots  Parthian  glances  at  him  in  the  tete-a-tSle  of 
conservatories,  after  the  mess  champagne ;  moreoyer,  ten 
to  one,  in  some  of  those  soft  moments,  he  will  say  more  than 
being  a  man  of  honour,  he  can  unsay." 

"  And  be  cursed  for  life !" 

*'  Possibly.     Love  does  that  for  a  good  many,  and  in  the . 
fantasy  of  early  passion  many  men  have  surrendered  their 
entire  lives  to  one  who  has  made  them — a  blank  I    Trouble- 
some eyes  yours  are,  Arthur ;  I  can't  make  out  their  colour 
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that  Hammet  and  Judith  wanted  worsted  socks.  When  he 
was  listening  in  fancy  to  the  *  sea-maid's  song,*  and  weaving 
thoughts  to  which  a  world  still  stands  reverentially  to  listen, 
she  was  buzzing  behind  him,  and  bidding  him  go  card  the 
wool,  and  weeping  that,  in  her  girlhood,  she  had  not  chosen 
some  rich  glover  or  ale4aster,  instead  of  idle,  useless, 
wayward  Willie  Shakspeare  ?  Poor  fellow  I  He  did  not 
write,  I  would  swear,  without  fellow-feeling,  and  yearning, 
over  souls  similarly  shipwrecked,  that  wise  saw,  *  A  young 
man  married  is  a  man  that's  marred.'  My  dear  Arthur,  I 
beg  your  pardon!  I  am  keeping  you  a  most  unconscionable 
time,  but  really  your  eyes  are  very  troublesome.  I  say, 
some  men  are  coming  here  for  lansquenet  to-night,  will  you 
come  too  ?  and  do  bring  De  Vigne  if  you  can.  One  sees 
nothing  of  him  now,  and  there  are  few  so  well  worth  seeing. 
Au  revoir,  man  cher,  I  have  an  immense  deal  of  work  before 
me.  I  am  going  to  the  Yard  to  bid  for  Steel  Patterson's 
cream  filly  ;  then  to  the  Twelfth's  mess  luncheon  ;  next  I 
have  an  appointment  to  meet  the  Q-odolphin^— all  town's 
talking  of  that  fair  lady,  so  I  reveal  no  secret ;  and  aprds,  I 
must  dress  to  dine  in  Eaton-square  ;  and  I  much  question 
if  any  of  them  are  worth  the  exertion  they  will  cost  me, 
except,  indeed,  the  cream  filly ! " 

Wherewith  the  Colonel  dismissed  me.  As  I  saw  him 
that  night  when  De  Vigne  and  I  went  there  for  the  promised 
lansquenet,  courteous,  urbane,  gay,  nonchalant,  witty,  I  saw 
no  trace  of  any  mysterious  secret,  nor  any  lingering  touch 
of  the  haughty  anger  and  impatient  disgust  which  he  had 
shown  to  his  singular  companion  of  the  morning.  But 
then — no  more  did  I  see,  what  all  the  world  said  they  saw, 
that  Vivian  Sabretasche  was  a  heartless  libertine,  an  unprin- 
cipled gambler,  an  egotist,  a  sceptic,  a  sinner  of  the  deepest 
dye,  to  be  condemned  immeasurably  in  boudoir  scandals  and 
bishops'  dinners,  and  only  to  be  courted  and  visited,  and 
have  his  crimes  passed  over,  because  he  was  rich,  and  was 
the  fashion. 

CHAPTEE  VII 

THE   LITTLE   QUEEN   OF   THE  FAIRIES. 

"Arthur,  who  do  you  think  has  gone  to  the  dogs  through 
that  rascally  British  Beggars'  Bank  ?"  said  De  Vigne  one 
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afternoon,  unharnessing  himself  after  one  of  th^  greatest 
bores  in  life — a  field-day  in  Hyde  Park — and  talking  from 
his  bedroom  to  me,  as  I  sat  drinking  sherry  and  seltzer, 
before  going  into  my  rooms  in  the  barracks. 

"  How  should  I  know,  out  of  half-a-million  !  '* 

"  Do  you  remember  old  Tressillian,  of  Waive  Hurst  ?  " 

"  Of  course.     The  devil ;  you  don't  mean  him ! " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  !  he  has  lost  every  penny.  To 
think  of  that  scoundrel.  Sir  John  Lacquers,  flinging  Bible 
texts  at  your  head,  thrusting  his  chanties  into  your  face, 
going  to  church  every  Sunday  as  regularly  as  a  verger,  and 
to  morning  prayers  on  a  week-day,  building  his  almshouses, 
and  attending  his  ragged  schools !  And  now  he's  cut  off  to 
Boulogne,  with  a  neat  surplus,  I'll  be  bound,  hidden  up 
somewhere  ;  and  widows,  and  children,  and  ruined  gentle- 
men will  reap  the  harvest  he  has  sown.  Bah  !  it  makes  one 
sick  of  humanity !  " 

"  And  is  Tressillian  one  of  his  victims  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you !  I  saw  his  name  on  the  list  some  days 
ago,  and  on  Monday  I  met  him  with  the  child  that  used  to 
be  at  Weive  Hurst-— daughter  ;  no,  grand-daughter — wasn't 
she?'; 

"  Little  Alma.  Yes.  We  used  to  say  she'd  be  a  pretty 
woman.     Well,  go  on  ?  " 

"  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  him.  Tou  know  I  always 
liked  him  exceedingly.  I  asked  him  where  he  was  living ; " 
he  said,  with  a  smile,  *  In  lodgings,  in  Surrey-street ;  you 
know  I  can't  afford  Maurigy's  now ; '  and  I  called  on  him 
there  yesterday ;  such  a  detestable  lodging-house,  Arthur  I 
Brummagem  furniture  and  Irish  maids  I  He  is  just  the 
same  simple,  courtly  old  man  as  ever.  I'm  not  a  susceptible 
fellow  ;  but,  I  give  you  my  honour,  it  cut  me  to  the  neart 
to  see  that  gallant  old  gentleman  beggared  through  that 
psalm-singing,  pharisaical  swindler;  and  bearing  his  re- 
verses like  the  plucky  French  noblesse  that  my  father  used 
to  shelter  at  Vigne  after  the  *  92." 

"  And  has  he  nothing  now  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  His  entire  principal  was  placed  in  Lacquer's 
hands ;  Weive  Hurst  is  gone  to  pay  his  creditors,  and  one 
can  do  nothing  to  aid  him  :  he  is  so  aeucedly — no !  so  rightly 
proud.  Come  with  me  to-day  and  see  him ;  we  shall  drive 
there  in  ten  minotei,  and  we  must  be  doubly  attentive  to 
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bim  now.    There  will  be  just  time  between  this  and  mess,  if 
you  ring,  and  tell  them  to  bring  the  tilbury  round." 

The  ^Ibury  soon  came  round,  and  the  new  steel  greys, 
tandem,  set  us  down  in  Surrey-street. 

One  of  the  Irish  maids  who  had  so  excited  De  Vigne's 
disgust  showed  us  up-stairs.  Tressillian  was  not  at  home, 
but  was  expected  in  every  minute ;  and  we  sat  down  to  wait 
for  him.  Through  the  windows,  on  those  dismal  leads 
which  admit  to  the  denizens  of  Surrey-street  a  view  of  the 
murky  Thames  and  steam  transports  of  the  Cockneys,  the 
little  girl  was  standing,  who,  as  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of 
De  Vigne,  ran  into  the  room  and  welcomed  him  with  ex- 
ceeding warmth  and  an  accession  of  colour  that  might  have 
flattered  him  much  had  she  been  a  few  years  older. 

She  was  about  nine  or  ten,  an  awkward  and  angular  age ; 
but  she  had  neither  angles  nor  awkwardness,  and  was  ae 
pretty  as  they  ever  are  in  their  growing  time,  with  hair  of 
glistening  gold,  bright  in  shade  as  in  sunshiae,  and  deep 
blue  eyes,  brilliant  and  dark  under  her  black  silken  lashes, 
which  promised,  in  due  time,  to  do  a  good  deal  of  damage. 
In  her  little  dainty  Paris-mode  dress  of  soft  white  muslin 
and  floating  azure  ribbous,  the  child  looked  ill-fitted  for  the 
gloomy  atmosphere  of  Surrey-street.  Poor  little  thing  I  a 
few  weeks  before  she  had  been  the  heiress  of  Weive 
Hurst,  now,  thanks,  to  that  goodly  creature  Sir  John 
Lacquers,  her  future  promised  to  be  a  struggle  almost  for 
daily  bread. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come !  **  she  exclaimed,  running  up  to 
De  Vigne.  "  Q-randpapa  will  be  pleased  to  see  you,  and 
you  will  do  him  good.  When  he  is  alone  he  grows  so  sad, 
and  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  him.  I  am  no  companion  for 
him,  and  if  I  try  to  amuse  him — if  I  sing  to  him  or  talk  or 
draw — I  think  it  only  makes  him  worse :  he  remembers 
Weive  Hurst  still  more  1  '* 

**  Do  you  not  miss  Weive  Hurst,  Alma  ?  ■'  asked  De  Vigne. 

The  child's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  blood  rushed 
over  her  face. 

**  Miss  Weive  Hurst  I  Oh,  you  do  not  guess  how  much, 
or  you  would  not  ask  me !  My  beautiful,  darling  home, 
with  its  trees,  and  its  flowers,  and  its  sunshine !  Miss 
Weive  Hurst !  In  this  cold,  dark,  smoky  place,  where  I  never 
•ee  the  sun,  or  hear  the  birds,  or  feel  the  summer  wind  1 " 
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And  the  little  lady  stopped  in  lier  vehement  oration,  and 
Bobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  What  an  excitable  little  thing  !  '*  said  De  Vigne,  raising 
his  eyebrows  ;  then  he  bent  gently  towards  her,  as  courte- 
ously as  if  she  had  been  a  Duchess.  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Alma ;  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  vexed  you.  I  could  not  know 
how  much  you  loved  your  home ;  and,  perhaps — who  knows 
— ^you  will  go  back  to  it  again  some  day.** 

She  raised  her  head  eagerly. 

*•  Ah !  if  I  could  hope  that ! " 

"  Well,  we  will  hope  it !  "  smiled  De  Vigne.  "  Some  of 
those  flowers  which  you  love  so  much,  wiU  tell  the  fairies 
that  sleep  in  their  buds,  to  come  and  fetch  you  back,  because 
they  want  to  see  their  little  Queen." 

She  looked  at  him  half  in  surprise. 

**  Ah !  you  believe  in  fairies,  then  ?     I  love  you  for  that." 

"  Thank  you.     Do  you,  then  ?  " 

**  Of  course,"  said  Alma,  with  the  reproving  tone  of  a 
believer  in  sacred  creed,  to  a  heathenish  sceptic.  *'  Shak- 
speare  did,  you  know.  He  writes  of  Ariel  and  Puck,  Peas- 
blossom  and  Cobweb,  who  *  pluck  the  wings  from  painted 
butterflies,'  and  *  kill  cankers  in  the  musk  rosebuds.'  Milton, 
too,  believed  in  Pairy  Mab,  andthe  Gbblin,  whose  'shadowy 
flail  had  threshed  the  corn  that  ten  day-labourers  could  not 
end.'  Plowers  would  not  be  half  flowers  to  me  without  their 
fairies,  and,  besides,"  continued  Alma,  with  the  decision 
of  a  person  who  clinches  an  argument,  "  I  have  seen  them, 
too?" 

"  Indeed !    But  so  have  I." 

"Where?"  asked  Alma,  breathless  as  a  dilettante  to 
whom  one  breathes  tidings  of  a  lost  Correggio. 

"  There !"  said  De  Vigne,  lifting  her  up  in  his  iron  grasp 
before  the  high  mirror  on  the  mantelpiece. 

She  laughed,  but  turned  upon  him  with  injured  indigna^ 
tion. 

••  What  a  shame  I  You  do  not  believe  in  them — ^not  the 
least  more  than  grandpapa.  I  will  not  love  you  now — no, 
never  again ! " 

**  My  dear  child,"  laughed  De  Vigne,  "  even  your  sex 
don't  love  and  unlove,  quite  in  such  a  hurry.  Don't  you 
care  for  your  grandpapa,  then,  because  he  lias  never  seen 
fairies  P 
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"  Care  for  grandpapa !  Oh  yes  I  "  she  cried,  passionately 
•'as  much  as  I  hate — hate/ — ^those  cruel  men  who  hare 
robbed  him  of  his  mouey.  I  would  try  not  to  care  for 
Waive  Hurst  if  he  were  happy,  but  he  will  never  be  happv 
without  it  any  more  than  I." 

"  Do  you  remember  me,  Alma  ?  "  I  asked,  to  change  hei 
thoughts. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Do  you  remember  him  ?  " 

She  looked  very  tenderly  and  admiringly  on  De  Vigne. 

•'  Oh  yes  1  When  I  read  '  Sintram,'  I  thought  of  him  as 
Sir  Folko." 

De  Vigne  laughed. 

"  Ton  bit  of  a  child,  what  do  you  understand  of  *  Sin- 
tram  ?  " 

"  I  understand  Sir  Folko,  and  I  wish  I  had  been  Ger- 
trude." 

"  Then  yon  wish  you  had  been  my  wife,  mademoiseUe  P  " 

Alma  considered  gravely  for  a  moment,  looking  steadily 
in  De  Vigne's  face. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  you  to  take  care  of 
me,  as  he  took  care  of  Gertrude." 

We  went  off  into  shouts  of  laughter,  which  Alma  coald 
not  understand.  She  could  not  see  that  she  had  said  any- 
thing laughable. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  going  to  love  me  again. 
Alma  ?  A  wife  ought  to  love  ber  husband,"  said  De 
Vigne. 

Alma  made  a  moue  mutine  and  turned  away,  her  blue 
ribbons  and  her  gold  hair  fluttering  impatient  defiance. 
Just  then  her  grandfather  came  in,  the  stately  old  master  of 
Weive  Hurst. 

**  How  do  you  do  ?  "  cried  De  Vigne.  "  I  am  having  an 
offer  made  me,  Mr.  Tressillian,  though  it  is  not  leap  year.  1 
hope  you  will  give  your  consent  ?  '* 

"I  will  never  marry  anybody  who  does  not  believe  in 
fairies  I  "  interrupted  Alma,  running  back  again  to  her 
leads. 

"  If  she  make  a  like  proposal  five  or  six  years  hence 
to  any  man,  she'll  hardly  have  it  neglected,"  said  I,  when 
Tressillian  had  recalled  who  I  was,  and  shaken  hands  with 
me. 
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Tressillian  smiled  sadly.  "  Her  love  will  be  a  curse  to 
her,  poor  child,  for  she  will  love  too  well ;  as  for  her  being 
neglected,  she  will  not  have  the  gilding  necessary  to  make 
youth  protected,  beauty  appreciated,  or  talent  go  down, 
if  she  should  chance  to  have  the  tvro  latter  as  she  grows 
older." 

"  Which  she  is  pretty  sore  to  have,  unless  she  alters 
dreadfully." 

Booghton  Tressillian  sighed.  "  Yes,  she  is  pretty  enough, 
and  she  is  clever.  I  believe  she  already  knows  much  more 
than  young  ladies  who  have  just  *  finished.'  She  would  learn 
even  better  still  if  she  were  not  so  wildly  imaginativa 
Foverina!  she  is  ill-fitted  to  grapple  with  the  world. 
Whether  I  spend  my  few  years  between  four  bare  walls 

or  not,  matters  little ;  but  hers Well,  De  Vigne,  what 

news  to-day  ?    Is  the  Ministry  going  to  keep  in  or  not  ?  " 

De  Vigne  stayed  some  half-hour  chatting  with  him,  tell- 
ing him  all  the  amusing  on  dits  of  the  Clubs,  and  all  the 
freeh  political  tittle-tattle  of  the  morning,  while  Tressillian,- 
after  that  single  expression  of  regret  for  Alma,  alluded 
no  more  to  his  own  afiairs,  and  discussed  current  topics  with 
the  intelligence  and  interest  of  a  man  of  intellect,  enter- 
taining us  with  the  same  cheerful  ease  he  had  done  at 
Weive  Hurst,  meeting  his  reverses  with  a  philosophy  of  the 
highest,  yet  of  the  simplest  order.  De  Vigne  was  more 
courtly,  more  delicate,  more  respectful  to  the  ruined  gentle- 
man, than  he  was  to  many  a  leader  of  high  ton,  for,  haughty 
and  imperious  on  occasion  as  he  was,  there  was  a  touch 
of  true  chivalry  in  his  character.  G-o  down  in  the  world, 
De  Vigne  stretched  out  his  hand  to  you,  be  you  what 
you  might;  rise  high,  and  he  cut  you,  or  snubbed  you, 
as  he  might  see  fit.  De  Vigne  was  not  like  the  world,  me^* 
fiieurs! 

•*  How  I  should  enjoy  straightening  my  left  arm  for  the 
benefit  of  that  cursed  hypocrite  of  the  British  Beggars' 
Bank,"  began  De  Vigne,  tooling  the  tilbury  back  again 
through  the  Strand ;  and,  so  far  forgetting  himself  in  his 
irritation  as  to  venture  to  use  the  whip  to  his  wheeler,  who 
revenged  the  insult  by  apa«  d^extcise,  which  produced  fright- 
ful commotion  among  the  omnibuses,  whose  conductors 
■wore  in  inelegant  language  at  "  ihe  confounded  break-neck 
nob  I "     "  The  morality  of  the  age  is  too  ridiculous  I     ^of 
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the  baiiicer^s  clerk,  who,  with  a  sick  wife  and  stamng 
^ildren,  yields  to  one  of  the  fiercest  temptations  that  can 
beset  a  man,  and  takes  one  drop  out  of  the  sea  of  gold 
around  him,  it  thinks  penal  servitiide  too  kind  a  boon.  To 
the  Banker  himself,  who  has  reduced  forty  thousand  people 
to  want,  the  world  is  lenient,  because  he  stuck  his  name  on 
missionary  lists,  and  came  to  public  meetings  with  the  Bible 
on  his  lips :  and,  after  a  little  time  has  slipped  away,  men 
will  see  him  installed  in  a  Eoman  palace,  or  a  Paris  hotel, 
and  will  flock  to  his  soiries  by  the  dozens  \  " 

**  Of  course ;  don't  you  think  that  if  Mephistopheles  set 
np  here  in  Belgravia,  and  gave  the  best  dinners  in  London 
he  would  get  us  all  to  dine  with  him  ?" 

"  To  be  sure.  Men  measure  you  by  what  you  give  them. 
If  you're  a  poor  devil  with  only  small  beer  in  your  cellar 
you  are  ostracized,  though  you  be  the  best  and  wisest  man 
m  Athens ;  if  you've  good  claret,  they  wiU  come  and  drink 
it  with  you,  and  only  discuss  your  sins  behind  your  back ; 
and  if  by  any  chance  you  have  pipefiuls  of  Johannisberg  and 
Tokay,  you  will  have  all  the  cardinal  virtues  voted  to  yon, 
without  your  giving  testimony  to  your  even  recognizing  the 
cardinal  virtues  at  all !  Hallo  !  gently,  gently.  Psyche  ! 
what  a  hard  mouth  she  has.  Confound  her !  she  will  set 
Cupid  off  again,  and  I  shall  figure  in  the  police  reports 
as  taken  up  for  furious  driving.  I  say,  what  can  TressiUiaa 
do?" 

"Do?" 

"Yes.  What  can  he  do  that  I  can  find  him?  he  is  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  but  his  age  shuts  him  out  from  any 
post  such  as  he  could  ever  accept.  He  has  no  money — he 
must  do  something.  I  shall  talk  to  Sabretasche  ;  he  has  no 
end  of  interest  everywhere  if  he  would  only  exert  it.  I 
think  he  would  if  I  asked  him,  so  that  we  might  get  some 
pleasant  gentlemanlike  sinecure  for  the  old  man,  where  he 
would  not  have  much  to  remind  him  painfully  of  his  re- 
verses. I'll  see  I  By  the  way,  Chevasney,  have  you  got 
your  leave  ?  It's  a  horrid  bore,  but  I  can't  get  mine  till 
August.     I  wanted  it  a  month  earlier." 

"  To  go  to  Ryde  ?  I  knew  the  last  week  in  Juno  would 
see  the  Pantyre  and  Trefusis  transplanted  from  Bruton- 
street." 

He  laughed.     ''  Well,  Byde's  very  pleasant  in  its  season. 
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Howeyer,  we  must  make  up  for  it  among  the  turnips  and 
stubble ;  I  think  my  preserves  are  the  best  in  the  county. 
Tou  must  come  down,  Arthur,  I  can't  do  without  you ;  it's 
a  crying  cruelty  to  coop  military  men  up  in  the  shooting 
season  ;  besides,  you  are  a  great  pet  of  my  mother's." 

"  Doesn't  she  ever  come  to  town  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  her  health  is  delicate.  She  has  no 
daughters  to  bring  out,  and  I  think  she  prefers  the  country 
in  the  spring  and  summer.  Here  one  loses  summer  alto- 
gether. We  don*t  know  such  a  word ;  it  is  merged  into  the 
Season,  and  the  flowers  grow  on  ladies  bonnets  instead 
of  meadow  lands.  Well  I  I  like  it  best.  I  prefer  society  to 
solitude.  St.  Simon  Stylites  had  very  fine  meditations,  I 
dare  say,  and  a  magnificent  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country ; 
but  I  must  say  Babelaisian  Philosophies  would  seem  more 
like  life  to  me,  and  I  fancy  I  see  more  of  human  nature  in 
the  Pr6  Catalan  than  the  Prairies." 

"Yet  you  go  mad  after  nature  sometimes,  you  odd 
fellow  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  There  is  a  grandeur  about  the  wide  stretch 
of  sea  in  a  sunny  dawn,  or  the  sweep  of  hills  and  birch 
woods  on  a  Highland  moor,  besides  which  the  fret  and  flip- 
pery  of  human  life  are  miserably  insignificant.  No  man, 
who  has  any  manhood  in  him  at  all,  but  feels  the  better  for 
the  fresh  rush  of  a  mountain  wind.  But  for  all  that,  I  am 
neither  poet  nor  philosopher  enough,  to  live  with  nature 
always,  and  forswear  the  coarser  elements  of  life ;  lansque- 
net, racing,  Coralies,  champagne,  and  all  one's  other 
habitual  agr^ments.  Hang  it,  Arthur,  why  do  you  set  me 
defining ;  can't  you  let  me  enjoy  ?  Ten  years  hence  I  will 
theorize  on  life  as  much  as  you  please,  just  now  I  prefer 
taking  it  as  it  comes.  There !  we  did  the  distance  in  no 
time." 

K  De  Vigne  set  his  mind  on  doing  anything,  whether  it 
was  taking  a  cropper,  or  winning  a  woman,  hooking  a  salmon, 
or  canvassing  a  county,  he  never  rested  till  it  was  done  \ 
therefore,  having  taken  Boughton  Tressillian's  cause  steadily 
to  heart,  he  set  all  the  levers  going  which  were  available,  to 
find  something  suitable  to  the  old  man's  broken  fortunes 
and  refined  tastes.  He  never  let  Sabretasche  alone  till  the 
Colonel,  who  knew  everybody,  used  his  interest  too,  a  thing 
he  detested  domg,  because,  as  he  said«  it  "  gives  jou  so 

a 
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hemlock  rather  than  have  coupled  the  Badminton  with  her 
name.  Ah,  well,  mes  freres !  he  is  not  the  only  man  for 
whom  the  name  that  rang  so  sweetly,  breathed  in  the  toast 
of  love,  has  chimed  a  bitter  death-knell  through  all  his  after-' 
life ! 

The  Trefusis  did  her  best  to  lure  him  into  "definite 
action  "  that  night,  as  he  sat  by  her  at  dinner ;  and  leaned 
out  of  the  window  afterwards  beside  her ;  the  delicate  per- 
fume of  her  hair  mingling  with  the  fragrance  of  roses  and 
heliotropes  from  the  garden  below,  the  low  jug-jug  of  the 
nightingale  joining  with  their  own  low  voices,  and  the  sum- 
mer starlight  gleaming  on  both  their  faces — his,  impassioned, 
eager,  earnest ;  hers,  fair  indeed,  but  fair  with  the  beauty  of 
the  rock-crystal,  which  will  melt  neither  for  wintry  frost  nor 
tropic  sunshine.  She  did  her  best ;  and  the  hour  and  the 
scene  alike  favoured  her.  She  bent  forward ;  she  looked  up 
in  his  face,  and  the  moon's  rays  gave  to  her  eyes  a  liquid 
sweetness  never  theiir  own :  he  began  to  lose  control  over 
himself;  the  passion  within  him  took  the  reins ;  he  who  all 
his  life  through  had  denied  himself  nothing ;  neither  knew 
nor  cared  how  to  check  it.  He  bent  towards  the  Trefusis, 
his  fiery  pulses  beating  loud  ;  while  his  moustaches  touched 
her  brow:  Heaven  knows  what  he  might  have  said,  but 
I  went  up  to  them,  ruthlessly  : 

"De  Vigne,  the  horses  are  put  to,  and  Miss  Trefusis 
wants  to  be  in  town  by  eleven,  in  time  for  Mrs.  Delany's 
ball ;  everybody's  gone  or  going." 

A  fierce  oath  was  muttered  under  his  moustaches — he  can 
be  fiery  enough  if  he*s  crossed.  The  Trefusis  gave  me  a  look 
— weD  !  such  as  you,  madame,  will  never  give  a  man,  if  you 
are  pi  ident,  even  though  he  be  your  lower's  fidus  Achates, 
and  comes  in  just  when  he  is  not  wanted.  Then  she  rose, 
drawing  on  her  gloves  with  a  sweet,  courteous  smUe : 

"  Oh  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chevasney ;  how  kind  of  you  to 
come  and  tell  us !  I  would  not  be  late  at  dear  Mrs.  Delany's 
for  the  world ;  you  know  she  is  a  very  pet  friend  of  mine." 

I  had  saved  him  that  time,  and,  idiot-like,  triumphed  at 
my  success.  Might  I  not  have  known  that  no  forty-horse 
power  can  keep  a  man  from  committing  himself,  if  he  is 
bent  upon  it  ?  and  might  I  not  have  known  that  if  a  fellow 
entered  himself  for  any  stakes  with  a  woman,  she  will  have 
cantered  in  and  carried  off  the  Cup  before  he  has  saved  half 
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pee,  let  him  pride  himself  upon  hia  jockejBhip  never 
J? 

laared  De  Vigne,  and  I  don't  think  he  bore  me  any 

'1  for  it,  for  be  drove  me  and  a  couple  of  other 

It  ia  his  phaeton  to  Kensington,  in  gloomy  silence. 

lid  nob  go  to  Mrs.  Delany'a,  for  the  beat  of  all  reasons 

9  he   naa  not  asked.      Ladies    never   do   invite  with 

let  friends  the  quarry  their  pet  friends  are  trying  the 

■t  to  lure  ;  not  from  envy,  pretty  little  dears  ! — who 

I  tiuuk  of  accusing  them  of  thai  t     Do  they  eyer,  by 

;e  break  the  Tenth  Commandment,  and  coyet  their 

r'e  carriage,  horses,  appointments,  diamonds,  point, 

i,  or  anything  that  she  has  P 

i  the  day  utter  that  the  Trefasis  went  down  to  Byde, 

Ive  the  yachting  men  distracted. 

CHAPTEK  Vm. 

HE  FO&anFQ  OF  TEB  FETTESfl. 

JThat  De  Tigne  did  or  did  not  do  at  Byde  I  knew  not 
■  the  Slat  of  August,  however,  I  fonnd  myself  swinging 
mn  in  the  express  to  his  own  place  in  the  south. 
Vigoe  wii9  about  eighty  miles  from  London ;  a  pretty, 
'  iresque  village,  of  which  nearly  every  rood  belonged  to 
J  and  hia  park  was  almost  as  magnificent  a  sweep  of 
■d  as  Uolcombe  or  Longleat.  It  was  with  something 
mer  than  pride,  that  he  looked  across,  over  his  wide 
..idlanda  glowing  in  the  sunset,  the  great  elm-treea 
jawing  their  wide  cool  shadows  far  over  tlie  rich  pasture 
Bd  beneath ;  the  ferns,  high  as  a  man's  elbow,  waving  in 
no  breeEe;  the  deer  trooping  away  into  the  deep  forest 
idee ;  and  the  lengthened  avenues,  stretching  off  in  aisles 
burnished  green  and  gold,  like  one  of  Creswick's  Eng- 
>b  landsuapea.  A  mile  and  a  half  of  one  of  those 
agniflcent  elm-avenuea  brought  us  to  the  house,  which 
;ts  nore  like  Hardwick  Hall  in  exterior  than  any  other 
ace  I  know,  striding  grandly,  too,  something  as  Hardwick 
les ;  but  in  interior,  luxurious  and  modem  to  the  last 
agree,  with  every  elegance  and  comfort  which  upholsteir 
od  Miieaoe  have  taught  the  nineteenth  century  to  look 
pon  M  abaoVte  requiremcntii. 
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much  trouble,  and  lays  you  under  Obligation;  a  debt 
nobody  ever  allows  you  to  forget  that  you  owe  them."  To 
please  De  Vigne,  however,  he  exerted  himself ;  and  between 
them  they  procured  a  consulate  for  Tressillian,  at  a  large 
pleasant  town  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  which  bad  of  late 
years  become  almost  an  English  settlement,  "  whose  climate 
was  exquisite,  scenery  perfect,  combined  with  admirable 
English  and  Italian  society,"  according  to  the  elegant  lan- 
guage of  the  guide-books,  who  told  no  lies  about  it  for  a 
wonder. 

Anybody  who  wanted  to  see  the  side  of  De  Vigne*B 
character  that  made  those  who  really  knew  him  love  him 
with  the  love  of  Jonathan  for  David,  should  have  seen  him 
offering  his  consulship  to  Tressillian,  with  the  most  delicate 
tact  and  feeling,  so  that  the  ruined  gentleman  could  feel  no 
obligation  which  could  touch  his  pride,  and  could  receive  it 
only  as  a  thoughtful  forestalling  of  his  wishes.  That  Tres- 
sillian felt  it  deeply  I  could  see,  but  De  Yigne  refused  all 
thanks,  and  the  old  man  felt  the  kindness  all  the  deeper  for 
his  disclaimer  of  it.  "Ton  are  a  noble  fellow,"  he  said 
heartily ;  "  you  will  find  your  reward  some  day." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  laughed  De  Vigne — when  he  felt  things 
at  all  he  generally  turned  them  off  in  a  jest — "  I  get  many 
more  rewards  than  I  deserve,  I  fancy ;  my  life's  all  prizes 
and  no  blanks,  except  now  and  then,  the  blank  of  satiety.  I 
am  not  one  of  those-  who  *  do  good  and  blush  to  find  it 
known ; '  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  never  do  any  good  at 
all,  and  have  not  blushed  since  I  was  seven,  and  fell  in  love 
with  my  mother's  lady's-maid,  a  most  divine  Frenchwoman, 
with  gold  ear-rings,  who  eventually  took  up  with  the  butler 
— bad  taste,  after  me,  was  it  not  P  You  won't  desert  me 
for  anybody  I  hope.  Alma  ?  Ton  will  see  sublime  Italians 
at  Lorave." 

"  They  will  not  be  as  handsome  as  you  are,  Sir  Folko," 
responded  Aima  Tressillian,  with  frank  admiration. 

"  Thank  you,  cher  enfant;  you  will  teach  me  to  blush  if 
you  flatter  me  so  much.  Will  you  take  me  in.  Alma,  if  I 
and  my  yacht  call  upon  you  at  any  time  P  " 

"  Oh,  do  I  do  I  "  cried  Alma  vehemently,  "  and  sail  me 
on  ike  sea,  and  I  will  show  you  the  mermaids  under  the 
waves,  with  their  necklets  .  of  sea-shells,  and  their  fiins 
of  pink  weed !  You  will  see  them,  indeed  you  will,  if  you 
will  only  believe  in  them ! " 
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"Most  apt  illustration  of  faith,"  laughed  De  Vigne. 
"  People  see  tables  turn,  and  violins  dance  with  broom-sticks, 
and  hear  Shakspeare  talk  through  a  loo-table,  by  sheer  force 
of  believing  in  them !  When  will  that  child  ever  learn  to 
come  down  to  the  coarse  realities  of  everyday  existence  ?  " 

*'  No,**  said  Tressillian,  **  I  am  afraid  I  have  hardly  taken 
the  best  way  of  educating  her  for  the  real  world.  She 
should  have  gone  to  school,  to  learn  the  sober  practicalities, 
and  wise  inanities  of  English  schoolgirls.  Her  solitary  life, 
with  books  and  flowers,  has  encouraged  the  enthusiasm,  and 
imagination,  which  come,  I  suppose,  with  her  foreign  blood ; 
but  then,  I  always  thought  she  would  be  raised  above  heed- 
ing, or  considering,  the  world!  much  more  above  ever 
working  in  it  I " 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Tressillian,  with  his  granddaughter 
and  an  English  governess  he  had  engaged  for  her,  set  off 
for  Lorave.  De  Vigne  and  I  saw  them  at  the  South-Eastern 
station,  and  little  Alma  cried  as  bitterly  at  parting  with  him 
as  any  of  the  women  who  loved  him  could  have  done  ;  only 
the  tears  were  not  got  up  for  effect,  and  washed  off  no 
rouge,  like  most  of  theirs !  De  Vigne  consoled  her  with  the 
promise  of  a  yachting  trip  to  Lorave,  and  came  away  from 
the  station  to  drive  the  Trefusis  down  to  dinner  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  where  he  gave  an  entertainment  of  which  the 
Trefusis  was  undisputed  Queen,  and  looked  it  too,  drinking 
Badminton  with  much  the  same  air  as  Juno  must  have  worn 
drinking  Ambrosia,  and  outshining  all  the  women  in  beauty, 
and  figure,  and  toilette:  for  which  the  women  of  course 
hated  her,  and  respected  her  in  one  breath  :  for,  cordially  as 
a  lady  detests  a  handsome  sister,  it  is  notable  that  she  no 
less  despises  an  ill-dressed  or  ugly  one.  To  be  handsome  a 
woman  thinks  an  impardonable  crime  in  her  rival ;  but  to 
be  plain  is  a  most  contemptible  faim  pas  1 

I  can  remember  De  Vigne  now,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  that  bright  June  evening,  at  Richmond.  How  happy 
he  looked  I — his  forehead  flushed  with  pleasure  and  triumph, 
his  eyes  flashing  fire,  or  beaming  softness  and  tenderness  on 
the  Trefusis,  his  voice  ringing  out  with  a  careless,  happy, 
harmony.  Life's  best  gifts  seemed  to  lurk  for  him  in  that 
goblet  of  Claret  Cup,  which  he  lifled  to  his  lips,  with  a  fond 
pledge  (by  the  eyes)  to  the  woman  he  loved.  Yet,  if  he 
had  known  his  future,  he  would  have  filled  the  glass  with 

a2 
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And  she  bent  her  head  and  sobbed  bitterly*  May  wa 
believe  with  Madame  de  Girardin  ? — 

'*  Cest  en  yain  que  Ton  nomme  erreiir» 

Cette  secrdte  intelligence, 
Qui  portant  la  lumi^re  au  fond, 

Sur  des  maux  ignor^  nous  fiut  g^mir  d'anuioe  I  *" 

De  Yigne  bent  his  head,  and  kissed  her.  It  was  very 
rarely  he  saw  his  mother's  tears ;  and  in  proportion  to  their 
rarity  they  always  touched  him.  They  were  both  of  them 
silent.  The  next  question  she  asked,  came  with  the  resig- 
nation of  a  woman^  to  a  man  whose  purpose  she  knew  she 
could  never  alter,  or  even  sway,  any  more  than  she  could 
stir  the  elm-trees  in  the  avenues,  from  the  beds  that  tbey 
had  lain  in  for  lengthened  centuries. 

**  You  really  love  her,  then  ?  " 

"More  passionately  than  I  have  ever  loved  a  woman 
yet ! " 

That  sealed  the  sentence.  Lady  Plora  knew,  that  never 
in  love,  as  in  sport,  had  De  Yigne  checked  his  fancy,  or 
turned  back  from  his  quarry. 

"God  help  vou  then!" 

He  started  back  at  the  uncalled  for  prayer ;  it  was  an  in- 
voluntary utterance  of  the  trembling  tenderness,  the  unde- 
fined dread  with  which  she  regarded  his  future.  He  smiled 
down  gaily  at  her.  "  Why,  mother,  what  is  there  sa 
dreadful  in  love  ?  One  would  think  you  thought  shockinglt 
of  your  sex,  to  view  my  first  thought  of  marriage,  through 
smoked  glasses." 

She  tried  to  smile.     "  It  is  such  a  lottery  !  ** 

''Of  course  it  is  ;  but  so  are  all  games  of  chance  ;  and^if 
one  ventures  nothing,  one  may  go  without  play  all  one's 
life.  As  for  happiness,  thai  is  at  very  uncertain  ddds  at  all 
times,  and  the  only  wise  thing  one  can  do  is  to  enjoy  the 
present.  Does  not  La  Bruyere  tell  us  that  no  man  ever 
married  yet,  who  did  not  in  twelve  month's  time  wish  he 
had  never  seen  his  wife  ?  It  is  true  enough  for  that  matter ; 
BO  that,  whether  one  does  it  sooner  or  later,  one  is  equally 
certain  to  repent."  He  spoke  with  a  light  laugh  and  a 
fearless  confidence  in  his  own  future  which  went  to  hia 
mother's  heart.     She  took  both  his  hands  in  hers. 

"Granville,  you  know  I  never  seek  to  interfere  with 
your  opinions,  plans,  or  actions.      You  are  a  man  of  tho 
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world,  far  fitter  to  judge  for  yourself  than  I  am  to  judge 
for  you ;  but  no  one  can  love  you  better  than  IP" 

"  Indeed  no,"  said  De  Vigne  tenderly,  "  none  so  weU.** 

''  And  no  one  cares  for  your  future  life  as  I  ?  Therefore 
will  you  listen  to  me  for  a  minute  P  " 

"  Sixty,  if  you  Hke." 

"  Then,  tell  me,"  said  his  mother  gently,  '*  do  you  really 
think  yourself  that  you  are  fitted  for  married  life,  or  married 
life  fitted  for  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  put  it  in  that  way !  "  cried  De  Vigne  impatiently. 
"  Married  life  ?  No !  not  if  I  were  chained  down  into  dull 
domesticity ;  but  in  our  position  marriage  makes  little  or 
no  difference  in  our  way  of  life.  We  keep  the  same  society, 
have  the  same  diversions  as  before.  We  are  not  chained 
together  like  two  galley-slaves,  toiling  away  at  one  oar, 
without  change  of  scene  or  of  companion.  She  must  be 
my  wife,  because  if  she  is  not,  I  shall  go  mad ;  but  she  is 
no  woman  only  fit '  to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer,' 
and  she  would  be  the  last  to  deprive  me  of  that  liberty,  of 
which,  you  are  quite  right  in  thinking,  I  should  chafe  inces- 
santly at  the  loss  1  But  I  am  talking  myself,  not  listening 
to  you.    What  else  are  you  going  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  say — ^are  you  sure  you  will  never  love 
again?" 

De  Yigne  grew  impatient  again.  He  threw  back  his 
head  !  these  were  not  pleasant  suggestions  to  him. 

**  Beally,  my  dear  mother,  you  are  looking  very  far  into 
futurity!  H!ow  can  I,  or  any  man,  by  any  possibility, 
answer  such  a  question  P  We  are  not  gods  to  foresee  what 
lies  before  us.  I  know  that  I  love  now — love  more  deeply 
than  I  have  ever  done  yet,  and  that  is  enough  for  me ! " 

•*  That  is  not  enough  for  me,"  answered  his  mother,  with 
a  heavy  sigh.  "  I  can  foresee  your  future,  for  I  know  your 
nature,  your  mind,  your  heart.  You  will  marry  now,  in 
the  mad  passion  of  the  hour  ;  marry  as  a  thousand  men  do, 
giving  up  their  birthright  of  free  choice  and  liberty,  and  an 
open  future,  for  a  mess  of  porridge  of  a  few  hours'  delight  I 
I  know  nothing  of  Miss  Trefusis,  nor  do  I  wish  to  say  any- 
thing against  her,  but  I  know  tfou.  You  marry  her,  no 
doubt,  from  eye-love ;  for  her  magnificent  beauty,  which 
report  says  is  unrivalled.  After  a  time  that  beauty  will 
grow  stale  and  tameto  you ;  it  will  not  be  your  fault ;  mea 
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are  bom  inconstant,  and  eye-love  expires,  when  tbe  eye  baa 
dwelt  long  enough  on  it,  to  grow  tired  and  satiated.  Have 
you  not,  times  out  of  number,  admired  and  wearied  before, 
Q-ranville  ?  Then  there  will  come  long  years  of  regret,  im- 
patience of  the  fetters  once  joyfully  assumed ;  perhaps,  for 
you  require  sympathy  and  comprehension,  miserable  years 
of  wrangling  and  reproaches,  such  as  you  are  least  fitted  of 
all  men  to  endure.  You  will  see  that  your  earlier  judgment 
was  crude,  your  younger  taste  at  fault ;  theitf  with  your 
passions  strengthened,  your  discernment  matured,  you  will 
Jove  again — love  with  all  the  tenderness,  the  depth  of  later 
years,  to  find  the  crowning  sorrow  of  your  life,  or  to  drag 
another  in  to  share  the  curse  you  have  already  brou£;ht  upon 
yourself.     Can  you  look  steadily  at  such  a  future  ?  *' 

A  chill  of  ice  passed  through  his  veins  as  he  heard  her — 
the  true  foreshadowing  of  a  most  bitter  doom !  Then  he 
threw  the  presentiment  oflT,  and  his  hot  blood  flowed  on 
again  in  its  wild  and  fiery  course ;  he  answered  her  pas- 
sionately and  decidedly. 

"  Tes  !  I  have  no  fear  of  any  evil  coming  to  me  through 
my  love.  If  she  will,  she  shall  be  my  wife,  and  whatever 
my  future  be,  I  accept  it.'* 

The  day  after  our  arrival  I  found  the  reason  for  De 
Vigne's  throwing  over  Brighton  for  his  own  home.  The 
Trefusis  and  Lady  Fantyre  came  down  to  stay  at  FoUet,  a 
place  some  three  or  four  miles  from  Vigne,  with  some 
friends  of  the  Fantyre,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made 
on  the  Continent ;  people  whom  he  knew  but  slightly,  but 
whom  he  now  cultivated,  more  than  he  generally  troubled 
himself  to  do,  much  more  exclusive  members  of  that  in- 
variably stiltified,  stuck-up,  and  pitiably-toaded  thing,  the 
County. 

The  1st  of  September  came,  gray,  soft,  still,  as  that  de- 
lightful epoch  of  one's  existence  always  should,  and  up  with 
the  dawn  we  swallewed  seltzer  or  cofl^ee,  devils  or  omelettes, 
too  hastily  to  appreciate  them,  and  went  out,  in  a  large 
party  ;  for  Sabretasche  had  come  there  the  night  before, 
with  several  other  men, to  knock  the  birds  over,  in  De  Vigne's 
princely  preserves.  What  magic  is  there  in  sport  to  make 
us  so  mad  after  it  ?  A  strange  charm  there  is — a  charm 
we  enjoy  too  much  to  analyse ;  and  De  Vigne,  whose  head 
and  heart  were  fiill  of  dijQTerent  game,  and  Sabretasche.  who 
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hated  rising  before  two  p.m.,  alike  swore  to  the  truth  of  it, 
with  the  dogs  and  the  beaters  around  them  in  the  open,  or 
lying  in  the  shade  of  some  great  hedge-trees,  discussing 
£a8s  and  a  cold  luncheon,  with  more  appetite  than  they 
ever  had  for  the  most  delicious  breakfast  at  the  Maison 
Dor^e  or  the  daintiest  Jiors  d'ceuvre  at  Tortoni's. 

When  twilight  had  put  an  end  to  the  everlonged-for  First, 
and  we  had  returned  to  the  bachelor's  wing  to  dress  fo^ 
dinner,  I  met  De  Vigne,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

"  Well,  Arthur,  hadn't  we  awfully  good  drives  ?  Isn't  it 
beautiful  to  see  Sabretasche  knock  down  the  rocketers, 
such  a  lazy  fellow  as  he  is,  too  ?" 

"  He's  not  a  better  shot  than  you  ?  " 

"Don't  you  think  so  ?  But  then  he's  a  disciple  of  the 
dolce,  and  I  always  go  hard  at  anythiug  I  take  in  hand." 

*'  Ton  don't  sell  your  game  ?  "  1  asked,  knowing  1  might 
just  as  well  ask  him  if  he  sold  hot  potatoes  1 

"  Sell  it  ?  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  not  a  poulterer !  I  have 
eport,  not  trade  ;  the  fellows  who  sell  the  birds  their  friends 
help  them  to  kill,  shouH  write  up  over  their  lodge-gates, 
*  Grame  sold  here,  by  men  who  would  like  to  be  thought 
gentlemen,  but  find  it  a  losing  concern.'  I  would  as  soon 
send  my  trees  up  to  London  for  building  purposes  as  my 
partridges  to  Leadenhall.  The  fellows  who  do  that  sort  of 
thing  must  have  some  leaven  of  old  Lombards,  or  Chepe 
goldsmiths  in  them ;  and  though  they  have  an  Escutcheon 
instead  of  a  Sign  now,  can't  get  rid  of  the  trader's  instinct ! " 

I  loved  to  set  De  Vigne  up  on  his  aristocratic  stilts,  they 
were  so  deliciously  contradictory  to  the  radical  opinions  he 
was  so  fond  of  enunciating!  The  fact  was,  he  was  an 
aristocrat  at  hie  !ieart,  a  radical  by  his  head,  and  the  two 
Creeds  som€4l)rr.<3s  had  a  tilt,  and  upset  one  another. 

"Is  anybody  coming  to  dinner  to-night?"  I  was  half- 
afiraid  somebody  was,  whom  I  detested  to  see  near  him 
at  all. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  curtly.  "  There  are  the  Levisons, 
Lady  Fantyre,  and  Miss  Trefusis,  CavcLdish  and  Ashton." 

For  my  life  I  couldn't  help  a  long  whistle,  I  was  so  savage 
at  that  woman  getting  the  better  of  us  all  so  cleverly ! 

**  The  deuce !  De  Vigne,  your  mother  and  that  nasty, 
gambling,  story-telling  old  Fantre  will  hardly  run  m 
eouples  ?  " 
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pitied ;  and  men  who  buy  toys  at  such  low  prices  are  little 
to  be  censured  for  not  estimating  their  goods  very  high. 
The  price  of  a  virtuous  woman  is  rarely  above  rubies ;  it  has 
only  this  difference,  that  the  rubies  set  as  a  bracelet  wiU 
suffice  for  Coralie,  while  they  must  go  round  a  coronet  to 
win  Lady  Blanche !  A  propos  / — whatever  other  silly  things 
you  do,  Chevasney,  never  make  an  early  marriage.'* 

"  I  never  intend,  I  assure  you,"  I  said,  tartly.  I  thought 
he  might  have  heard  of  G-wendolina,  and  be  poking  fun  at 
me ;  and  Q-wen,  I  knew,  was  not  for  me,  but  for  M.  le  Due 
de  Vieillecour,  a  poor,  wiry,  effete  old  beau,  who  had  been 
about  Charles  X. 

"  Very  well,  so  far ;  but  you  need  not  look  so  indignant, 
no  man  can  teU  into  what  he  may  be  drawn.  No  one  is  so 
secure,  but  that  next  year  he  may  commit  the  sin  he  utterly 
ridicules  this.  Look  at  De  Vigne ;  six  months  past  he 
would  have  laughed  in  your  face  if  you  had  spoken  to  him  of 
marriage.  Now  he  would  be  tempted  to  knock  you  down  if 
you  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  marriage  !  What  will 
ne  gain  by  it ;  what  won't  he  lose  ?  If  she  were  a  charming 
woman,  he  would  lose  his  liberty,  his  pleasant  bachelor  life, 
his  power  of  disposing  of  himself  how  and  where  he  chooses, 
without  query  or  comment.  With  a  woman  like  the  Tre- 
fusis  he  will  lose  more ;  he  will  lose  his  peace,  his  self-re- 
spect, his  belief  in  human  nature ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  he 
lose  not  his  honour !  He  will  have  always  beside  him  a 
wife  from  whom  his  whole  soul  revolts,  but  tp  whom  his  hot- 
headed youth  has  fettered  him,  till  one  or  the  other  shall  lie 
in  the  grave.  There  is  no  knowing  to  what  madness,  what 
misery,  his  early  marriage  may  not  lead  him,  to  what  depths 
of  hopelessness,  or  error,  it  may  not  drag  him.  Were  he  a 
weak  man,  he  would  collapse  under  her  rein,  and  be  hen- 
pecked, cheated,  and  cajoled;  being  a  strong  one,  he  will 
rebel,  and,  still  acting  and  seeing  for  himself,  he  will  find 
out  in  too  short  a  time,  that  he  has  sacrificed  himself,  and 
life,  and  name,  to — a  Mistake." 

He  spoke  so  earnestly  for  the  listless,  careless,  nonchalant, 
indolent  Sabretasche,  that  I  stared  at  him,  for  he  was  almost 
proverbially  impassive ;  he  caught  my  eye,  and  laughed. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  sermon,  Arthur  ?  Bear  it  in 
mind  if  you  are  in  danger,  that  is  all.  Will  you  come  out 
*|ito  the  card-room,  atid  have  a  game  at  ^carte  P    You  play 
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woaderfully  well  for  so  young  as  you  are ;  but  then  you  say 
a  Frenchman  taught  you  ?  I  hate  to  play  with  a  man  who 
cannot  beat  me  tolerably  often;  there  is  no  excitement 
without  diflSculty.  The  Trefusis  knows  that !  Look  at  her 
flirting  with  Monckton  in  her  stately  stjle,  while  De  Vigne 
stands  by,  looks  superbly  indifiPerent,  and  chafes  all  the  time 
like  a  hound  held  in  leash,  while  another  is  pulling  down 
the  stag !  - 

"  She  will  not  make  you  happy,  Granville ! "  said  his 
mother  that  night,  when  De  Vigne  bid  her  good  night  in 
her  dressing-room,  as  was  his  invariable  custom. 

He  answered  her  stiffly.  "  It  is  unibrtunate  you  are  all 
60  prejudiced  against  her." 

**  I  am  not  prejudiced,"  she  answered  with  a  bitter  sigh. 
**  Heaven  knows  how  willingly  I  would  try  to  love  any  one 
who  loves  you,  but  a  woman's  intuition  sees  farther  some- 
times than  a  man's  discernment  can  penetrate,  and  in  Tviiss 
Trefusis,  beyond  beauty  of  form  and  feature,  I  see  notliing 
that  will  satisfy  you :  there  is  no  beauty  of  mind,  no  beauty 
of  heart  1  The  impression  she  gives  me  is,  that  she  is  an  able 
Bchemer,  a  clever  actress,  quick  to  seize  on  the  weak  pointi 
of  those  around  her,  and  turn  them  to  her  own  advantage ; 
but  that  she  is — forgive  me  1 — illiterate,  ambitious,  and 
heartless  1 " 

"  You  wrong  her  and  you  wrong  yourseW!  "  broke  in  De 
Vigne,  passionately.  **  Your  anxiety  for  me  warps  alike 
your  own  penetration  and  charity  of  feeling.  I  should  have 
thought  you  were  above  such  injustice  I  " 

**I  only  wish  I  may  do  her  injustice,"  answered  his 
mother,  gravely.  ''But  oh,  Granville,  I  fear— I  fear! 
Dearest,  do  not  be  angry,  none  will  ever  love  you  more 
unselfishly  than  I !  If  I  "tremble  for  your  future,  it  is  only 
that  I  know  your  character  so  well.  I  know  all  that,  as 
years  go  on,  your  mind  will  require,  your  heart  exact,  from 
the  woman  who  is  your  wife.  I  know  how  quickly  the 
glamour  fades  in  the  test  of  constant  intercourse.  A  com- 
monplace, domestic  woman  would  drive  you  from  her  side 
to  another's ;  a  hard  tyrannous,  beautiful  w^oman  will  freeze 
you  into  ice,  like  herself.  I,  who  love  you  so  dearly,  how 
can  1  look  calmly  on  to  see  the  shipwreck  of  your  life  ?  My 
darling !  my  darling !  I  would  almost  as  soon  hear  that  you 
had  died  on  a  battle-field,  as  your  father  did  before  you»  aa 
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hear  thai  you  bad  given  your  fate  into  that  woman's  hands !  *• 

His  mother's  tenderness  and  grief  touched  De  Vigne 
i^eeply ;  he  knew  how  well  she  loved  him,  and  that  this  was 
the  first  time  she  had  sought  to  cross  his  will,  but — he 
stooped  and  kissed  her  with  fond  words,  and  rose,  of  the 
same  persuasion  still!  It  were  as  easy  to  turn  the  west 
wind  from  its  course,  as  it  sweeps  wild  and  free  over  the  sea 
and  land,  as  by  words  or  couDsel,  laws  or  warnings,  to 
attempt  to  stem  the  self-willed,  headlong  current  of  a  man's 
mad  passion. 

Had  any  whispered  warning  to  Acis  of  his  fate,  would  he 
have  ever  listened  or  cared  when,  in  the  sunset  glow,  he  saw 
the  witching  gleam  of  Q-alatea's  golden  hair?  "When  the 
ion  of  Myrha  gazed  up  into  the  divine  eyes,  and  felt  his  own 
lips  glow  at  the  touch  of  "  lava  kisses,"  could  he  foresee,  or, 
had  he  foreseen,  would  he  have  ever  heeded,  the  dark  hour 
when  he  should  lie  dying,  on  those  same  Idalian  shores  ? 

The  Trefusis  played  her  cards  ably.  A  few  days  after 
she  played  her  ace  of  trumps,  and  her  opponents  were 
obliged  to  throw  up  their  hands.  De  Vigne  did  not  ask 
his  mother  to  invite  her  and  Lady  Eautyre  there ;  infatuated 
though  he  was,  and  wisely  careless  on  such  subjects  gene- 
rally, I  think  he  felt  that  th©  old  ci-devant  orange-girl,  with 
her  nasty  stories,  her  dingy  reputation,  and  her  clever  tricks 
with  the  four  honours,  was  not  a  guest  suitable  to  his  high- 
born, high-bred  mother.  But  a  day  or  two  after  was  his 
birthday,  a  day  which,  contrary  to  his  own  taste,  but  in 
accordance  with  old  habit,  had  been  celebrated,  whether  he 
was  present  or  not,  with  wonderful  eclat  and  magnificence. 
This  year,  as  usual,  "  the  County,"  and  parts  of  surround- 
ing counties,  too,  came  to  a  dinner  and  ball  at  Vigne ;  and 
since  the  Levisons  had  been  included  in  the  invitations  a 
month  before  we  went  down,  now,  of  course,  the  Trefusis 
would  accompany  them. 

As  De  Vigne  had  not  even  the  slight  admixture  of  Roger 
de  Coverley  benevolence  assumed  by  some  county  men  at 
the  present  time,  as  he  had  not  the  slightest  taste  for  oats 
or  barley,  did  not  care  two  straws  how  his  farms  went  or 
how  his  lands  were  let,  and  hated  toadying  and  flummery  as 
cordially  as  he  hated  bad  wine,  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
very  naturally  bored  him  immensely ;  and  he  threw  himself 
down,  aft€r  replying  to  his  tenants*  speeches,  on  one  of  the 
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eouches  of  the  smcking-room,  with  an  anathema  on  tae 
whole  thing. 

**  What  a  happy  fellow  yon  are,  Sahretasche ! "  said  he  to 
the  Colonel,  who  had  retired  from  the  scene  to  one  of  the 
Bofas  with  a  pile  of  periodicals  and  a  case  of  genuine  Manillas. 
"You  have  nothing  on  your  hands  but  your  town-house, 
that  you  can  shut  up,  and  your  Highland  lodge,  where  you 
can  leave  your  dogs  for  ten  months  in  the  year ;  and  have 
no  yeomanry,  tenants,  and  servants,  to  look  to  you  yearly 
for  sirloins  and  October,  and  a  speech  that  is  more  trouble 
to  make  than  fifty  parliamentary  ones  ! " 

**  Ah !  my  dear  fellow,"  yawned  Sabretasche,  "  I  did  stay 
in  that  tent  pitying  you  beyond  measure,  till  my  feelings  and 
my  nerves  couldn't  stand  seeing  you  martyrized,  and  scent- 
ing that  very  excellent  beef,  and  hearing  those  edifying 
cheers  any  longer ;  so,  as  I  couldn't  help  you,  I  took  com- 
passion on  myself,  shut  myself  up  with  the  magazines,  ana 
thanked  Heaven  I  was  not  born  to  that  desideratum — *a 
fine  landed  property ! ' " 

De  Vigne  laughed. 

"Well,  it's  over  now!  I  shouldn't  mind  it  so  much  if 
they  wouldn't  talk  such  bosh  to  one's  face — praising  me  for 
my  liberality  and  noble-mindedness,  and  calling  me  public 
spirited  and  generous,  and  Heaven  knows  what.  They're  a 
good-hearted  set  of  fellows,  though,  I  believe " 

"  Possibly,"  said  Sabretasche;  "  but  what  extent  of  good- 
heartedness  can  make  up  for  those  dreadfully  broad  o's  and 
a' 8,  and  those  terrific  *  Sunday-going  suits,'  and  those  stubble- 
like heads  of  hair  plastered  down  with  oil  ?  " 

**  Not  to  you,  you  confounded  refiner  of  refined  gold," 
laughed  De  Vigne.  "By-the-bye,  Sabretasche,  don't  you 
sometimes  paint  lilies  in  your  studio  P  That  raffinS  opera- 
tion would  suit  you  to  a  T.  I  suppose  you  never  made  love 
to  a  woman  who  was  not  the  ultra-essence  of  good  breeding 
and  Q-recian  outline  ?  " 

Sabretasche  gave  a  sort  of  shudder ;  at  some  recollection^ 
or  at  the  simple  suggestion. 

"  Well,"  said  De  Vigne ;  "  Cupid  has  a  vernacular  of  his 
own  which  levels  rank  sometimes ;  a  pretty  face,  is  a  pretty 
face,  whether  it  is  under  a  Paris  bonnet,  or  a  cottage  straw. 
But  what  I  hate  so,  is  this  sort  of  afiair,  is  the  false  light  in 
which  it  makes  one  stand.     Here  am  T,  who  don't  see  Vign9 

H  2 


B  montlis  out  of  the  year,  Bometimes  not  at  a!l,  wfl 
delegate  all  tlie  bother  of  it  to  my  steward,  n  !io  iieitha 
knon'8  nor  care  when  the  rents  are  paid,  nor  how  the  lanJI 
are  divided,  cbeered  hy  these  people  as  if  I  were  a  sort  of 
sod  aad  king  over  them — and,  deuce  take  them  I  they  mean 
it,  too!  Their  fathers'  lathers  worshipped  my  fathers' 
bthei's.  and  so  they,  in  a  more  modem  fashion,  cheer  and 
toast  me  as  if  I  were  a  combined  Cindnuatus  and  Titus  1 
Tou  know  nell  eoougb  I  am  notiiiug  of  the  kind !  I  don't 
think  I  have  a  apark  of  benevolcjice  in  my  couiposition,  1 
oould  no  more  get  up  an  iutciest  in  model  cutlsgea,  and 
prize  Iruit,  than  I  could  in  Cochin -Chi  mis  or  worsted  work, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  I  feel  a  buittbug,  and  instead 
of  returning  thaoka  to-day  to  my  big  farmers,  and  my  small 
retainers,  I  should  bare  liked  to  have  said  to  them, '  My 
fiood  fellows,  you  ore  utterly  mistaken  in  your  man.  I  am 
glud  you  ore  doing  well,  and  I  won't  let  any  of  you  be 
ground  down  if  I  know  it ;  but  otherwise  I  don't  care  a  jot 
about  any  of  you,  and  this  annual  affair  is  a  very  great  bore 
to  u\e,  whatever  it  may  be  to  you;  and  I  take  tliia  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring;  you  that,  far  from  being  a  demigod,  I  am 
a  very  graceless  cavalry  man,  and  instead  of  doing  any  good 
with  my  twenty  thousand  a  year,  I  only  make  ducks  and 
drakes  of  it  as  fast  as  I  poasibly  can.'  If  I  had  said  that  to 
tlieni,  I  should  have  relieved  myself,  had  no  more  toadying, 
and  felt  that  the  Vigneites  and  I  understood  one  another. 
What  a  horrid  bother  it  is  one  can't  tell  truth  ia  the 
world ! " 

"  Most  people  find  the  bother  lie,  iu  liaviug  to  tell  tte 
trutU  occasionally  !  "  said  the  Colonel,  with  his  eoigmatical 
smile.  "  Fou  might  enjoy  having,  like  I'euelou's  happy 
islanders,  only  to  open  your  eyes  to  let  your  thoughts  be 
read,  but  I  am  afraid  such  an  eicpos6  would  hardly  suit  most 
of  us.  You  don't  agree  with  Talleyraud,  that  Uiuguage  is 
given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts  ?  " 

De  Vigue  looked  at  him  as  he  poked  op  his  pips. 

"  Devil  take  you,  Sabretasche  1  Who  ia  to  know  whai 
you  mean,  or  what  you  think,  or  what  you  are  P  " 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  Colonel,  cutting  the  We»l- 
minsler  slowly  with  one  hand,  and  taking  out  his  cigar  with 
tbe  other,  "  nobody,  I  hope,  for  /  agree  with  Talloymod,  /' 
TOU  don't." 
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The  County  came— a  few  to  dinner,  many  to  the  ball, 
presenting  all  the  varied  forms  of  that  peculiar  little 
oligarchy  ;  a  Duke,  two  Marquises,  two  Earls,  four  or  &ve 
Barons,  high-dried,  grand  old  Dowagers,  with  fresh,  pretty- 
looking  daughters  as  ready  for  fun  and  flirtation  as  their 
maids ;  stiltified  County  Queens,  with  daughters  long  on 
hand,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  High- Churching  their  village, 
and  starched  themselves  very  stiff  in  the  operation.  Pretty 
married  women,  who  waltzed  in  a  nutshell,  and  had  many 
more  of  us  after  them  than  the  girls.  County  beauties, 
accustomed  to  carry  all  before  them  at  race  balls  if  not  at 
Almack's,  and  to  be  Empresses  at  archery  fetes  if  they  were 
only  units  in  Belgravia.  Hunting  Baronets,  who  liked  the 
music  of  the  pack  when  they  threw  up  their  heads,  much 
better  than  the  music  of  D'Albert's  waltzes.  Members 
with  the  down  hardly  on  their  cheeks;  other  Members, 
whose  mission  seemed  to  lie  much  more  in  the  saddle  than 
the  benches.  Eectors  by  the  dozen,  who  found  a  village 
dance  on  the  green  sinful,  but  a  ball  at  Vigne  a  very  par- 
donable error ;  scores  of  military  men,  who  flirted  more 
desperately  and  meant  less  by  it  than  any  fellows  in  the 
room  ;  all  the  County,  in  fact,  and  among  them  little  old 
Fantyre,  with  her  hooked  nose,  and  her  queer  reputation, 
her  dirty,  priceless  lace,  and  her  jewels  got  nobody  knew 
how,  and  her  daughter,  neice,  or  companion,  the  intrigante^ 
the  interloper,  but  decidedly  the  belle  of  the  rooms,  the 
handsome  and  naughty  Trefusis.  Superbly,  in  truth,  she 
looked  in  some  dress,  as  light  and  brilliant  as  summer 
clouds,  with  the  rose  tint  of  sunset  on  them,  while  her  eyes, 
dark  and  lustrous  as  an  Eastern's,  shot  their  dangerous 
languid  glances.  One  could  hardly  wonder  that  De  Vigne 
offended  past  redemption  the  Ladies-in-their-own-right,  all 
the  great  heiresses,  all  the  County  princesses  royal,  all  the 
archery-party  beauties  ;  and — careless  of  rank,  right,  or  com- 
ment—  opened  the  ball  with  the  Trefusis.  It  was  her 
crowning-triumph,  and  she  knew  it.  She  knew  that  what  he 
dared  to  begin,  he  would  dare  to  follow  out,  and  that  the 
more  censure  he  provoked,  the  more  certainly  would  he 
persevere  in  his  own  will. 

**  We  have  lost  the  game !  "  said  Sabretasche  to  me,  as  he 
passed  me,  waltzing  with  Adelina  Ferrers. 

Jt  was  true.     De  Vigne  was  then  waltzing  that  same  vaiod 
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with  ber ;  whirling  her  round  the  white  lilies  of  her  houquei 
ie  carsoffe  crushed  against  his  breast ;  her  forehead  resting 
j>n  his  shoulder,  his  moustaches  touching  her  hair  as  he 
whispered  in  her  ear,  his  face  glad, proud> eager, impassioned; 
while  the  County  feminine  sneered,  and  whispered  behind 
their  fans,  "  What  could  De  Vigne  possibly  see  in  that 
woman  ?  "  and  the  County  masculine  swore  what  a  deuced 
fine  creature  she  was,  and  wondered  what  Trefusis  she 
might  be  ? 

Then — that  waltz  over — ^De  Vigne  gave  her  his  arm,  and 
led  her  out  of  the  ball-room  to  take  some  ice,  and  then 
strolled  on  with  her  into  the  conservatories,  which,  thanks 
to  Lady  Flora,  were  brilliant  as  the  glories  of  the  tropics, 
and  odorous  as  a  rich  Indian  night,  with  their  fragrance 
exhaling  from  citron  and  cypress  groves,  and  their  heavy 
clusters  of  magnolias  and  mangoes.  There,  in  that  atmo- 
sphere, that  hour,  so  sure  to  banish  prudence  and  fan  the 
fires  of  passion  ;  there,  to  the  woman  beside  him,  glorious 
as  one  of  the  West  Indian  flowers  above  their  heads,  but 
chill  and  unmoved  at  heart  as  one  of  their  brilliant  and 
waxen  petals — De  Vigne  poured  out  in  terse  and  glowing 
words  the  love  she  had  so  strangely  awakened,  laying 
generously  and  trustfully,  as  a  knight  of  old  laid  his  spoils 
and  his  life,  at  his  queen's  feet,  his  home,  his  name,  his 
honour  before  the  woman  he  loved.  And  she  simulated 
tenderness  to  perfection ;  she  threw  it  into  her  lustrous 
eyes,  she  forced  it  into  her  blushing  cheek,  it  trembled  in 
her  softened  voice,  it  glanced  upwards  under  her  dark 
lashes.  It  was  all  a  lie,  but  a  lie  marvellously  acted  : — and 
while  he  bent  over  her,  covering  her  lips  with  passionate 
caresses,  drinking  in  with  every  breath  a  fresh  draught  of 
intoxication,  his  heart  beating  loud  and  quick  with  the 
triumph  of  success,  was  it  a  marvel  that  he  forgot  his  past, 
his  future,  his  own  experience,  others'  warnings,  anything 
and  everything,  save  the  Predent,  in  its  full  and  triumphimt; 
delirium  P 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE  BLOW  THAT   A  WOMAN   DEALT. 

•  I  BAT,  Arthur — she  has  outwitted  us  I  " 

•*  The  devil  she  has,  Colonel !  " 

"  Who  would  have  believed  him  so  mad  P  " 

"  "Who  would  have  believed  her  so  artful  ?  " 

"  Chevasney,  men  are  great  fools  !  " 

"  And  women  wonderful  actresses.  Colonel !  " 

**  Right ;  but  it  is  a  cursed  pity." 

**  That  De  Vigne  is  taken  in,  or  that  women  are  embodiecl 
lies,  sir — which  ?  " 

"Both!" 

And  with  his  equanimity  most  unusually  ruJKed,  Sabre- 
tasche  turned  away  out  of  the  ball-room,  which  De  Vigne 
and  the  Trefusis,  after  a  prolonged  absence,  had  just  re- 
entered ;  his  face  saying  plainly  enough,  that  hia  cause  wa» 
won ;  hers  telling  as  clearly,  that  the  estate  and  its  master 
were  captured. 

When  the  dawn  was  rising,  and  the  great  gates  had  closed 
after  the  carriage-wheels,  De  Vigne  went  to  his  mother 
in  her  dressing-room.  He  wished  to  tell,  yet  he  shrank 
from  paining  her — it  came  out  with  a  jerk  at  last — "  My 
mother,  wish  me  joy !   I  have  won  her,  and  /have  no  fear ! 

And  when  his  mother  fully  realized  his  words,  she  burst 
into  the  most  bitter  tears  that  she  had  ever  shed  for  him  ; 
for  whatever  in  his  whole  life  his  faults  might  be  to  others, 
in  his  conduct  to  his  mother  he  had  none.  He  let  her  tears 
have  their  way ;  he  hardly  knew  how  to  console  her ;  he 
only  put  his  arm  gently  round  her,  as  if  to  assure  her  that 
no  wif?  should  ever  come  between  herself  and  him.  When 
ehe  raised  her  head  she  was  deathly  pale — pale,  as  if  the 
whole  of  his  future  hung  a  dead  and  hopeless  weight  upon 
ber.  She  said  no  more  against  it ;  it  was  done,  and  she  was 
both  too  wise,  and  loved  him  too  truly,  to  vex  and  chafe  him 
with  useless  opposition.  But  she  threw  her  arms  round  him, 
and  kissed  him  long  and  breathlessly,  as  she  had  kissed  him 
in  his  child's  cot  long  ago,  thinking  of  his  father  lying  dead 
on  the  Indian  shore  with  the  colours  for  his  shroud. 

•*  My  darling !  my  darling !  God  bless  you !  God  give  yo» 
a  happy  future,  and  a  wife  who  will  love  you,  as  you  can  Ioth 
—will  love ! " 
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That  passionate  broken  prayer  xras  all  his  motlier  over 
said  to  him  of  his  marriage. 

De  Vigne  received  few  congratulations ;  but  that  sort  of 
thing  was  quite  contrary  to  his  taste,  and  on  opposition, 
none  of  his  relatives,  not  even  the  overbearing,  knock-me- 
down,  Marchioness  of  Marquetrie,  who  gave  the  law  to 
everybody,  dared  to  venture.  She  only  expressed  her 
opinion  by  ordering  her  own  carriage  for  the  hour,  and  the 
day,  at  which  the  Trefusis  came  for  the  first  time  to  stay  at 
Vigne.  Lady  Flora  treated  the  Trefusis  with  a  generous 
courtesy,  which  did  its  best  to  grow  into  something  warmer, 
and  watched  her  with  a  wistful  anxiety  which  was  very 
touching.  But  it  was  evident  to  every  one  that  the  two 
could  never  assimilate,  or  even  approach  one  another.  This 
careful  courtesy  was  all  that  would  ever  link  them  together, 
and,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  extresme  did  not  touch. 

However,  for  the  three  weeks  longer,  that  I  remained 
there,  on  the  surface  all  went  on  remarkably  smooth.  The 
JFerrers,  of  course,  had  left  with  their  mother.  The  Trefusis, 
in  manner,  was  irreproachable.  Sabretasche  wfcs  infinitely 
too  polished  a  gentleman,  to  show  disapproval  of  what  he 
had  no  business  with :  and  limited  himself  to  an  occasional 
satiric  remark  on  her,  so  veiled  in  subtle  wit  and  courtesy, 
that,  shrewd  as  she  was,  she  felt  the  sting,  but  could  not 
find  the  point  of  attack  clearly  enough  to  return  it.  De 
Vigne,  of  course,  saw  everything  in  a  rose  light,  and  only 
chafed  with  impatience  at  the  probation  of  an  engagement ; 
and  his  mother  resigned  herself  to  the  inevitable,  and  did 
her  very  best,  poor  lady !  to  find  out  some  trace  of  that 
beauty  of  heart,  thought,  and  mind,  which  her  delicate 
feminine  instinct  told  her,  was  wanting  in  the  magnificent 
personal  gifts  with  which  nature  had  enriched  the  woman 
who  was  to  be  his  wife. 

So  all  went  harmoniously  on  at  Vigne  throughout  that 
autumn  ;  and  the  County  talked  themselves  hoarse,  specu- 
lating on  his  union  with  an  unknown,  with  no  rank,  prestige, 
history,  or  anything  to  entitle  her  to  such  an  honour,  in 
whom,  whether  she  was  daughter  or  protegee  of  that  dis- 
reputable old  woman,  Sarah  Lady  Fantyre,  Society  could 
decide  nothing  for  certain,  nor  make  out  anything  at  all 
satisfactory.  No  wonder  the  County  were  up  in  arms,  and 
hardly  knew  which  to  censure  the  most — De  Vigne    fof 
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daring  to  make  such  a  misalliance,  or  the  Trefusis  for 
daring  to  accept  it !  And  the  Colonel  thought  with  the 
County. 

**  If  I  ever  took  the  trouhlo  (which  I  don't,  because  hate 
is  an  exhausting  and  silly  thing)  to  hate  anybody,  it  would 
be  that  remarkably  handsome  and  remarkably  detestable 
Trefusis,"  said  Sabretasche,  as  he  wrapped  a  plaid  round  his 
knees  oii  the  box  of  the  drag,  which  was  to  convey  him  and 
me  to  the  station,  to  take  the  train  for  those  grass  countries, 
well-beloved  of  every  Englishman  for  the  mere  name  of 
Pytchley,  whither  Sabretasche  was  going  down  for  the  five 
weeks  that  still  remained  of  his  leave,  having  invited  me  to 
accompany  him  ;  and  where  I  enjoyed  myself  uncommonly, 
managing  most  days  to  be  in  at  the  finish,  by  dint  of 
following  that  best  of  mottoes,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  best  Master  of  Hounds  who  ever  went  to  cover, 
"  Throw  your  heart  over,  and  your  horse  will  follow  !  " 

Each  hour  I  spent  with  him  I  grew  more  attached  to  the 
Colonel ;  the  longer  I  saw  him  in  his  own  house,  so  perfect 
a  gentleman,  so  perfect  a  host ;  the  longer  I  listened  to  his 
easy  and  playful  talk  on  men  and  things,  his  subtle  and 
profound  satire  on  hypocrisies  and  follies.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  get,  as  ladies  say,  fond  of  Sabretasche ;  his  courtly 
urbanity,  his  graceful  generosity,  his  ready  wit,  all  made 
him  so  charmuig  a  companion ;  though  of  the  real  man  it 
was  difficult,  as  De  Vigne  said,  to  judge,  through  the  non- 
chalance, indolence,  and  impassiveness,  with  which  the 
Colonel  chose  to  veil  all  that  he  said  or  did.  He  might 
have  some  secret  or  other  in  his  past  life,  or  his  present 
career,  which  no  man  ever  knew ;  he  might  be  only,  what 
he  said  he  was,  an  idler,  a  trifier,  a  dilettante,  a  blas6  and 
tired  man  of  the  world,  a.  nil  admirari-ist.  Nobody  could 
tell.  Only  this  I  could  see,  gay,  careless,  indolent  though 
he  was,  that  in  spite  of  the  refined  selfishness,  the  exquisite 
epicureanism,  the  voluptuous  enjoyment  of  life  which  his 
friends  and  foes  attributed  to  him,  Vivian  Sabretasche,  like 
most  of  the  world's  merry-makers,  was  sometimes  sad 
enough  at  heart. 

"Friends?  I  don't  believe  in  friends,  my  dear  boy," 
said  the  Colonel,  one  night  when  we  sat  over  the  fire,  alter 
a  splendid  burst  over  the  country,  up  wind,  fifteen  minutes 
alone  with  the  hounds ;    and  a  kill  in  the  open.     '*  There 
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Hte  hundreds  of  good  fellows  who  like  Yiyian  Sabrettsch^ 
and  run  after  him  because  he  amuses  them,  and  is  a  little 
of  the  fashion,  and  is  held  a  good  judge  of  their  wine,  and 
their  stud,  and  their  pictures.  But  let  Vivian  Sabretasche 
come  to  grief  to-morrow,  let  his  Lares  go  to  the  Jews,  and 
his  Penates  to  the  devil ;  let  the  Clubs,  instead  of  quoting 
black-ball  him,  and  the  Post,  instead  of  putting  him  in  the 
Fashionable  Intelligence,  cite  him  among  the  Criminal 
Cases,  which  of  his  bosoiu  friends  will  be  so  anxious  then  to 
take  his  arm  down  St.  James*s-street  ?  Which  of  them  all 
will  invite  and  flatter  him  then  ?  Will  Orestes  send  him 
haunches  of  venison  ?  Will  lolaus  uncork  his  Comet  wine 
for  him,  and  Fylades  stretch  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  pick 
his  fallen  pride  out  of  the  dirt  of  the  gutter,  and  flght  his 
battle  for  him  when  he  has  crippled  himself?  Pshaw  !  my 
dear  Arthur,  I  take  men  at  mj  valuation,  not  at  their  own. 
Don't  you  know — 

*  Si  T0U8  ^tes  diini  la  d^tresse 
O  mes  amib,  «xicnez-le  bien, 
Car  Fhomme  est  bon  et  8'int&;«8se 
A  ceux  qui  n'ont  besoin  de  rien ! '  *' 

"  It  is  a  sad  doctrine.  Colonel,"  said  I,  who  was  a  boy 
and  wished  to  disbelieve  him. 

He  laughed  a  little.  "  Sad  ?  Oh,  I  don't  see  that ; 
nothing  in  life  is  worth  calling  sad.  According  to  He- 
raclitus,  everything  is  sad  ;  according  to  Democritun 
nothing  is  sad.  The  true  secret  is  to  take  things  as  they 
come,  and  not  trouble  yourself  sufficiently  about  anything 
to  give  it  power  to  trouble  you.  Enjoy  your  youth.  Take, 
mine  and  your  school-friend  Ovid's  counsel — 

*  UteDdum  est  setate.     Cito  pede  labitur  setas.  .  .  • 
Hac  vn\h\  de  spina  grata  corona  data  est.' " 

"  But  how's  one  to  keep  clear  of  the  thorns  ?  " 
**  By  flying  butterfly-like,  from  rose  to  rose,  and  handling 
it  so  delicately,  as  not  to  give  it  time  to  prick  you  !  Love 
makes  a  poetic  and  unphilosophic  man,  like  Dante  or 
Petrarca,  unhappy ;  but  do  you  suppose  that  Lauzun, 
Grammont,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  were  ever  made  un- 
happy by  love  ?  No,  the  very  idea  makes  one  laugh ;  the 
poets  took  it  seriously,  and  suffered  in  consequence ;  the 
courtiers  only  made  it  their  pastime,  and  enjoyed  it  pro> 
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portionately.  It  all  depends  on  the  way  one  lays  hold  of 
the  roses  of  life :  some  men  only  enjoy  the  dew  and  fra- 
grance of  the  flower,  others  mismanage  it  somehow,  and  get 
only  the  thorns." 

"YouVe  the  secret,  then,  Colonel,"  said  I,  laughing, 
"  for  you  get  a  whole  conservatory  of  the  most  delicious 
under  the  sun,  and  not  a  thorn,  I'd  bet,  among  them  ?  '* 

"Or,  at  all  events,  ray  skin  is  hard  enough  not  to  be 
pricked,"  smiled  Sabretasche.  "  I  think  many  men  begin 
me,  like  the  sand  on  the  top  of  a  drum,  which  obeys  every 
undulation  of  the  air  from  the  notes  of  a  violin  near ;  they 
are  sensitive  and  susceptible,  shrinking  at  wrong  or  injury, 
easily  moved,  quickly  touched.  As  years  go  on,  the  same 
men  are  like  the  same  sand  when  it  has  been  pressed,  and 
hardened,  and  burnt  in  fusion  heat,  and  exposed  to  frosty 
air,  and  made  into  polished,  impenetrable  glass,  on  which 
you  can  make  no  impression,  off  whose  icy  surface  every- 
thing glides  away,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  cut  with 
the  hardest  and  keenest  of  knives.  The  sand  is  the  same 
sand  ;  it  is  the  treatment  it  has  met  with  that  has  changed 
it.  How  I  do  prose  to  you,  Arthur ! — and  of  aU  the  ills,  a 
man  has  least  right  to  inflict  on  another,  are  his  own 
theories  or  ideas !  Fill  your  glass,  my  boy,  and  pass  me 
those  macaroons.  How  can  those  poor  creatures  |ive  who 
don't  know  of  the  Marcobrunnen  and  Macaroons  of  ex- 
istence ?  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  money,  isn't  it  ?  It 
not  only  buys  us  friends,  but  it  buys  us  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  value — all  the  pleasant  little  agrements  of  life.  I 
would  not  keep  in  the  world  at  all  if  I  did  not  lie  on  rose- 
leaves  ! " 

Wherewith  the  Colonel  nestled  himself  more  comfort- 
ably into  his  arm-chair,  laid  his  head  on  the  cushions, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  smoked  away  at  his  perfumed  hookah, 
the  most  fragrant  and  delicate,  that  ever  came  out  of 
Persia. 

On  the. 31st  of  December,  Sabretasche  and  De  Vigne, 
Curly  and  I  (Curly  had  got  his  commission  in  the  Cold- 
streams,  and  was  the  prettiest,  daintiest,  most  flattered,  and 
most  flirted  with  young  Q-nardsman  of  his  time),  went 
down  by  the  express,  through  the  snow- whitened  fields  and 
hedges,  to  Vigne,  where,  contrary  to  custom,  its  master 
was  to  take  his   bride  on  the   first  morning  of  the  New 
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Tear.     It  was  bo  be  a  very  gay  wedding.     He,  always 
liberal  to    excess,  now    perfectly  lavish   in  his  gifts,  had 
followed  the   Erench  fashion,    he   said,  and  given  her  a 
eorheille  jBt  for  a  princess  of  Blood  Eoyal,  which  the  Tre- 
fusis,  having  no  delicacy  of  appropriation,  accepted  as  a 
right.     There  were  to  be  twelve  bridesmaids,  not  the  quite 
exclusive,  and   ultra   high-bred,  young  ladies  who   would 
have  followed  Adelina  or  Blanche  Ferrers,  but  still  very 
stj]ish-lookin^  girls,  acquaintances  of  the  Trefusis.     There 
were  to  be  such  a  breakfast  and  such  rejoicings,  as  had  never 
before  been   seen,  even  at  that  proverbiaDy  magnificent 
place.     Such  a  wedding  was  entirely  contrary  to  De  Vigne'a 
taste  and  ideas,  but  the  more  others  had    chosen  to  run 
down  the  Trefusis,  the  more  did  he  delight  to  honour  her, 
and  therefore  he  had  asked  almost  everybody  he  knew,  and 
almost  everybody  went ;  for  all  who  knew  him  wished  him 
well,  except  his  aunt  and  her  daughters  the  Ladies  Ferrers. 
Thei/  went  because,  else,  the  world   might  have  said  that 
they  were  disappointed  he  had  not  married  Blanche ;  but 
very  far  from  wishing  him  well,  I  think  they  fervently  hoped 
he  might  repent  his  hasty  step,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
their  costly  wedding  presents  were  much  like  Judas's  kisses. 
Wedding  presents  singularly  often  are  !     As  she  writes  the 
delicately  mauve-tinted  congratulatory  note  wishing  dearest 
Adeliza  every  joy  that   earth  can  give,  and  assuring    her 
she  is  that  very  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  wife,  is  not  Madame 
ten  to  one  saying  to  her  elder  daughter,  "  How  strange  it 
is  that  Fitz  should  have  been  taken  in — such  a  bold,  flirty 
girl,  and  nothing  pretty  in  her  to  my  taste  ?  "     And  as  we 
shake   Fitz's  hand  at  our   Club,  telling  him    he  is  the 
luckiest   dog  going  to    have  such  a  pretty  girl,  and  such 
a  lot  of  money  by  one  coup,  are  we   not   fifty  to   one 
thinking,  "  Poor  wretch !  he's  glad  of  the  tin,  i  suppose, 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  Queen's  Bench  ?     But,  by  Q-eorge ; 
though  I  am  hard  up,  I  wouldn't  take  one  of  those  con- 
founded  Peyton   women   if  I  knew  it!      Won't    she  just 
check  him  nicely,  with  her  cheque-book  and  her  consols  ?  " 
One  could  hardly  wonder  that  if  the  Trefusis  had  been 
proved  a  perfect  Messalina  or  Fredegonde,  no  man  in  love 
with  her  would  have  given  her  up  as  she  sat  that  last  evening 
of  the  Old  Year  on  one  of   the  low  couches  beside  the 
drawing-room  fire  at  Yigne,  looking  with  the  ruddy  glow 
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of  the  fire-gleams  upon  her  like  one  of  Ruhens',  or  Guido's, 
dark,  glowing,  voluptuous  goddesses  or  sibyls.  De  Vigne 
was  leaning  over  her  with  eyes  for  none  but  her.  His 
mother  sat  opposite  them  both,  delicate,  graceful,  fragile, 
"with  her  diaphanous  hands,  and  fair  pure  profile,  and  rich, 
BO  ft,  black  lace  falling  in  folds  around  her,  her  eyes  yearn- 
ingly fixed  upon  her  son ;  while  just  behind  her,  playing 
ecart^  with  Curly,  who  was  devotedly  fond  of  that  little 
dangerous  Erench  game,  was  old  Lady  Fantyre,  with  her 
keen,  wicked  eye,  and  lier  rouged,  withered  cheek,  and  her 
fan  and  feathers,  flowers  and  jewels,  and  her  dress — decol- 
leUe  at  seventy-six ! 

"  Look  at  De  Vigne !  "  said  Sabretasche  to  me.  "  ffis 
desires  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment,  he  imagines  his  happiness 
will  be  also.  How  he  bends  over  that  chair,  and  looks 
down  into  her  eyes,  as  if  all  his  heaven  hung  there  !  Twelve 
months  hence  he  will  wish  to  Q-od  he  had  never  looked  upon 
her  face." 

"  Good  Heavens,  Colonel !  "  I  cried  involuntarily,  "  what 
evil,  or  horror,  do  you  know  of  her  ?  " 

"  None  of  her  personally,"  said  Sabretasche,  with  a  sur- 
prised smile.  "  But  is  she  not  a  woman ;  and  is  not  De 
Vigne,  poor  fellow,  marryiug  too  early  ?  With  such  pre- 
mise my  prophecy  requires  no  diviner's  art  to  make  it  a 
very  safe  one.  As  great  a  contrast  as  that  rouged,  atro- 
ciously-dressed, abominable  old  orange-woman  is  to  his 
own  charming  and  graceful  mother,  wiU  be  De  Vigne's  real 
future  to  his  imaginary  one.  However,  he  is  probably  in 
Socrates'  predicament,  whether  he  take  a  wife  or  not,  either 
way  he  wul  repent ;  and  he  must  be  satisfied  ;  he  will  have 
the  handsomest  woman  in  England  1  Few  men  have  as 
much  as  that  I " 

"  Ladies  ought  to  hate  you,  sir,"  said  I,  •*  instead  of 
loving  you  as  idolatrously  as  they  do ;  for  you  certainly  are 
their  bitterest  enemy." 

"Not  I,"  laughed  Sabretasche.  "I  am  very  fond  of 
them,  except  when  they  try  and  hook  my  favourite  friends, 
and  then  I  would  say  to  them,  as  Thales  said  to  his  mother, 
that  in  their  youth  men  are  too  young  to  be  fettered,  and 
after  their  youth  they  are  too  old.  I  am  sorry  for  De 
Vigne-very  sorry ;  he  is  doing  what  in  a  little  time,  and 
for  all  his  lifo  through,  he  will  long  to  undo.     But  he  must 
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Lave  his  own  vny ;  and  perhaps,  arter  a!I,  as  Bmerson  an  ja, 
itiarriage  laaj  be  nn  open  question,  as  it  is  aUeged  from 
the  begioniDg  of  tlie  world,  that  auch  as  nre  in  the  iuatita- 
tion  want  to  get  out,  and  such  as  are  out  want  to  get  io ! 
Marringe  ia  like  a  mirage :  all  the  beauty  it  posseaaea  lies 
in  keeping  at  a  distance  from  it." 

He  moved  away  with  that  light  laugh  which  always 
perplexed  you  aa  to  whether  he  meant  what  he  said  in 
mockery  or  earnest,  and  began  to  arrange  the  pieces  for  a 
game  nt  chess  with  one  of  the  ladiea.  He  was  very  right. 
His  wif.-  would  be  the  woman  of  all  others,  from  whom,  in 
maturer  years,  De  Vigne  would  he  most  certain  to  revolt, 
A  mau's  later  loves,  are  sure  to  be  widely  distinct  in  style 
from  his  earlier.  In  his  youth,  he  only  asks  for  what  charraa 
his  eyes  and  senses  i  in  manhood — it  he  be  a  man  of  in- 
tellect at  all— he  will  go  further,  and  require  interest  forhia 
mind,  and  response  for  his  heart. 

The  last  hour  of  the  Old  Tear  chimed  at  once  from  the 
bell-tower  of  Vigne,  the  belfry  of  the  old  villaee-church, 
Hnd  the  countless  cloaks  throughout  the  house ;  as  a  little 
gold  Bayadere  on  the  mantel-piece  struck  the  twelve  strokf  s 
slowly  and  musically  on  the  tambourine.  Lady  Flora,  in 
her  own  boudoir,  heard  ic  with  passionate  tears,  and  on  her 
knees,  prayed  for  her  son's  new  future  which  this  New  Tear 
heralded.  De  Vigne,  alone  in  the  library  with  his  betrothed, 
heard  it,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  with  words  of  rap- 
turous delight,  to  welcome  this  New  Year  coming  to  thorn 
both.  Sabretasche  heard  it  as  he  leant  over  the  chair  of  ft 
lovely  married  woman,  flirting  d  outrance,  and  bent  back- 
ward to  me  as  T  passed  him  :  "  There  goes  the  deafch-knell  I 
The  last  day  of  freedom  is  over.  Go  and  put  on  sackcloth 
and  asheH,  Arthur." 

The  Colonel's  words  weighed  curiously  upon  me  as  I  rosa 
And  dressed  on  the  morning  of  New  Tear's-day.  I,  a  young 
fellow,  who  looked  on  life  and  all  its  chances  as  gaily  as  on 
a  game  at  cricket,  who  should  have  come  to  this  weddiufr 
as  I  had  gone  to  a  dozen  others,  only  to  enjoy  myself 
drink  the  Ai  and  Sillery,  and  flirt  with  all  the  bridesmaids, 
dressed  with  almost  as  dead  a  chill  upon  me,  I  could  not 
have  told  why,  as  if  I  had  come  to  De  Vigne's  funeral 
rather  than  to  his  marriage.  There  seemed  little  reason  for 
ret,  however,  as  I  qiet  him  that  morning  coming  out  of 
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iiiB  room,  and  beld  out  his  band  with  his  sunny  smile,  x 
wished  him  joy  in  very  few  words — I  wished  it  him  too  well 
to  be  able  to  get  up  an  eloquent  or  studied  speech. 

"Thank  you,  dear  Arthur,"  he  answered,  turning  bis 
door-handle  with  a  joyous,  light-hearted  laugh  ;  "  I  am  sure 
all  the  fairies  would  come  and  bless  my  marriage  if  you'd 
anything  to  do  with  the  ordering  of  them.  Come  in,  old 
fellow,  and  have  a  cigar — my  last  bachelor  smoke — it  will 
keep  me  quiet  till  she  is  out  of  her  maid's  hands.  Faugh  ! 
bow  I  hate  the  folly  of  wedding  ceremonial !  The  idea  of 
dressing  up  Love  in  white  favours,  and  giving  him  bride- 
cake ! " 

He  smoked  because,  my  dear  young  ladies,  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  horrid  weed,  can't  do  without  it,  even  on  their 
wedding-day ;  but  quiet  he  was  not :  he  had  at  all  times 
more  of  the  tornado  in  him,  than  anything  like  the  Colonel's 
equable  calm ;  and  he  was  restless  and  excitable,  and  happy 
as  only  a  man  in  the  same  cloudless  and  eager  youth,  with 
the  same  fearless  and  vehement  passion,  can  ever  be.  Hit 
soon  threw  down  his  cigar,  for  a  servant  came  to  tell  him 
that  his  mother  would  like  to  see  him  in  her  own  room , 
and  De  Vigne,  who  had  been  ceaselessly  darting  glances  at 
the  clock,  which,  I  dare  say  seemed  to  him  to  crawl  on  its 
way,  went  out,  joyous  as  Komeo's, 

Come  what  sorrow  may 
It  cannot  connteryail  this  interchange  of  joy. 

He  never  thought  of  Friar  Laurence's  prophetic  reply  : 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends : 

And  in  their  triumph  die ;  like  fire  and  powder. 

Which  as  they  kiss  consume  I 

By  noon  we  were  all  ready. 

Li  the  dining-hall,  with  its  bronzes  and  its  deer-heads, 
and  the  regimental  colours  of  his  father's  regiment  looped 
up  between  the  two  end  windows  with  his  helmet,  sabre, 
and  gloves  above  them,  the  breakfast,  sumptuous  enough  to 
have  done  for  St.  James's  or  the  Tuileries,  was  set  out,  with 
its  gold  plate,  its  hot-house  flowers,  and  its  thousand  deli- 
cacies ;  and  in  the  private  Chapel  the  wedding  party  was 
assembled,  with  the  sun  streaming  brightly  in,  through  the 
eoloured  light  of  the  stained  windows.     It  was  a  ywj 
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brilliant  gathering.  There  were  the  Marchioness  of  Mala- 
chite and  the  Ladies  Ferrers,  looking  bored  to  the  last 
extreme,  and  appearing  to  consider  it  too  great  an  honour 
for  the  mosaic  pavement  to  have  the  glory  of  bearing  their 
footsteps.  There  were  other  dainty  ladies  of  rank,  friends 
of  Lady  Flora' 3.  There  were  the  dozen  bridesmaids  in 
their  gauzy  dresses  and  their  wreaths  of  holly  or  of  forget- 
me-not  ;  there  were  hosts  of  men,  chiefly  military,  whose 
morning  mufti  threw  in  just  enough  shade  among  the 
bright  dresses,  as  brilliant  by  themselves  as  a  bouquet  of 
exotics.  There  were,  strangely  enough,  close  tpgether, 
bizarre,  quick-eyed,  queer  old  Lady  Fantyre,  and  soft, 
fragile  Lady  Flora;  and,  there  was  De  Yigne,  standing 
near  his  mother,  chatting  and  laughing  with  Sabretasche, 
but  all  his  senses  alive,  to  catch  the  first  sound  which 
should  tell  him  of  the  advent  of  his  bride. 

How  well  I  can  see  him  now,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday, 
standing  on  the  altar-steps — where  his  ancestors,  through 
long  ages  past,  had  wedded  noble  gentlewomen  and  fair 
patrician  girls  from  the  best  and  bravest  Houses  in  the  land 
— I  can  see  him  now,  standing  erect,  his  head  up,  one  hand 
in  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat,  his  eyes,  dark  as  night,  bril- 
liant and  luminous  with  eagerness  ;  a  flush  of  excitement 
and  anticipation  on  his  face ;  not  a  shade,  not  a  fear,  seem- 
ing to  rest  upon  him  I  His  mother  s  eyes  were  riveted  on 
him,  with  a  mournful  tenderness,  she  could  not,  or  did  not 
care  to  conceal ;  her  lips  quivered ;  she  looked  at  me,  and 
shook  her  head.  That  wedding  party  was  very  brilliant, 
but  there  was  a  strange,  dull  gloom  over  it  which  everyone 
felt,  yet  none  could  explain ;  and  little  of  the  joyous  light- 
heartedness  which  make  "  marriage-bells "  proverbial  for 
mirth  and  gaiety. 

There  was  a  very  low  but  an  irrepressible  murmur  of 
applause,  as  his  bride  swept  silently  up  the  aisle.  Never 
had  we  seen  her  look  so  handsome.  Her  voluptuous  form 
was  shrouded  in  the  shower  of  lace  that  fell  around  her, 
and  about  her,  from  her  head,  till  it  trailed  behind  her  on 
the  ground.  The  glowing  damask-rose  hue  of  her  cheeks, 
not  one  whit  the  paler  this  morning,  and  the  splendid 
brilliance  of  her  eyes,  were  enhanced,  not  hidden,  by  the 
filmy  floating  veil.  A  wreath  of  orange-flowers,  of  course 
wa4  woven  in  her  hair^  and  a  ceinture  of  diamonds,  worth/ 
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ftn  imperial  twiissean — one  of  the  gifts  of  her  lavish  and 
bewitched  lover-^-were  jewels  fitted  to  her.  She  was  match- 
less as  a  dream  of  Eubens' ;  but  I  looked  in  vain,  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  De  Vigne*s,  for  one  saving  shadow  of  love, 
joy,  natural  emotion,  temulous  feeling,  to  denote  that  he 
was  not  utterly  thrown  away ;  and  only  wedded  to  a  price- 
less statue  of  response] ess  marble  1 

She  passed  up  to  the  altar  wifch  her  retinue  of  brides- 
maids, m  their  snowy  dresses  and  bright  wreaths,  into  the 
light  streaming  from  the  painted  windows.  She  stood 
beside  him ;  and  the  service  began ;  one  of  the  Ferrers 
family,  the  Bishop  of  Southdown,  read  the  few  words  which 
linked  them  for  life  with  the  iron  fetters  of  the  Church. 
Everyone  who  caught  the  glad,  firm,  eager  tone  of  De 
Vigne's  '^  I  will,*'  remembers  it  to  this  day — remembers 
with  what  trusting  love,  what  unhesitating  promptitude  he 
took  that  vow  for  "  better  or  worse !  "  Prophetic  words  ! 
which  say,  whatever  ill  may  come  of  that  rash  oath  sworn, 
there  will  be  no  remedy  for  it ;  no  help,  no  repentance  that 
will  be  of  any  avail ;  no  furnace  strong  enough  to  unsolder 
the  chains  they  forgo  for  ever ! 

De  Vigne  passed  the  ring  over  her  finger :  they  knelt 
down,  and  the  priest  stretched  his  hands  over  them,  and 
forbade  those  whom  God  had  joined  together  any  Man  to 
put  asunder.    And  they  rose — husband  and  wife. 

They  came  down  the  altar  steps,  his  face  radiant,  in  its 
frank  joy,  its  noble  pride,  looking  down  upon  her  with  his 
brilliant  eyes,  now  soft  and  gleaming;  while  she  looked 
straight  before  her,  her  lips  slightly  parted  with  a  smile, 
probably  of  triumph  and  of  exultation  that  an  interloper, 
an  adventuress,  was  now  the  wife  of  the  last  of  a  haughty 
House,  whose  pride  throughout  lengthened  centuries  had 
ever  been  that  all  its  men  were  brave  and  all  its  women 
chaste ;  that  not  a  taint  rested  on  its  name,  not  a  stain 
upon  its  blood,  not  a  spot  upon  its  shield. 

We  passed  down  the  chapel  into  the  vestry,  he  gazing 
down  on  her  with  all  the  eagerness  of  passion.  But  he 
had  no  answering  glance  of  love.  The  day  of  acting, 
because  the  need  for  acting,  was  over  now.  The  register 
was  open ;  he  took  the  quill,  and  dashed  down  hastily  his 
old  ancestral  name ;  passing  it  into  her  hand  with  fondly 
whispered  words.  She  took  iK  t^rew  back  her  veil,  and 
wrote—  I 
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^  Lucy  Teepttsis — ob Datis." 

De  Vigne  was  bending  fondly  oyer  her,  Us  lips  toncbmg 
her  bair,  with  its  virginal  crown,  as  she  wrote.  With  one 
great  cry  he  suddenly  sprang  up,  as  men  will  do  upon  a 
battle-field  when  struck  with  their  death-wound.  Seizing 
her  bands  in  his,  he  held  her  away  firom  him,  reading  her 
face  line  by  line,  feature  by  feature,  with  the  dim  horror  of 
a  man  in  some  vague  dream  of  hideous  agony.  And  she 
smiled  up  in  his  face ;  the  smile  of  a  fiend. 

"  Granville  de  Vigne,  do  you  know  me  now  ?  " 

Aye !  he  knew  her  now.  He  still  held  her  at  arms'  length, 
staring  down  upon  her,  the  truth  in  all  its  vile  horror,  its 
abhorred  shame,  eating  gradually  into  his  very  life; 
seeming  as  it  were  to  turn  nis  warm  blood  to  ice,  and  chill 
his  very  heart  to  stone.  She  laughed — a  mocking  derisive 
laugh,  which  broke  strangely,  coarsely,  brutally,  on  the  dead 
silence  round  them. 

**  Yes !  Granville,  yes  my  young  lover,  I  am  your  Wife, 
of  your  own  act,  your  own  will.  Do  you  remember  the  poor 
mistress  you  mocked  at  ?  Do  you  remember  the  summer 
day  when  you  laughed  at  my  vengeance  ?  Do  you  re- 
member, my  husband  f  Before  all  your  titled  crowd,  I  take 
my  revenge,  that  ifc  may  be  the  more  complete.  I  would 
not  wait  for  it,  nor  spare  you  one  iota  of  your  shame,  nor 
let  you  keep  it  secret  hidden  in  your  heart !  I  renounce 
my  own  ambitions  to  humble  you  lower  still.  They  are 
hearing  us !  All  your  haughty  relatives,  your  fastidious 
friends,  who  have  tried  so  long  to  stop  you  in  your  mad 
passion.  They  listen  to  me  I  They  see  you  dishonoured 
for  ever  in  your  eyes  and  theirs  I  They  will  go  and  tell  the 
world,  what  you  would  never  have  told  it,  that  the  last  of 
his  Bace  has  given  his  home,  his  honour,  his  mother's  place, 
his  father's  name — that  proud  name  which  only  yesterday 
you  told  me  no  disgrace  nad  ever  touched,  no  bad  blood  ever 
borne ! — to  thf  despised  love  of  his  boyhood,  his  own  cast- 
off  low-bom  toy ;  a  beggar's  child ;  a " 

"PEACte!" 

At  that  single  word,  hoarse  as  a  death-cry  in  its  unutter. 
able  agony,  she  was  silenced  perforce.  The  blood  had  left 
bis  lips,  and  cheeks,  a  blue  and  ghastly  hue ;  and  settled  on 
his  forehead  in  a  dark  and  orimson  stain — like  the  stain  on 
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his  own  honour.  His  eyes  were  set  and  flxeJ,  as  in  some 
mortal  torture,  wide-open  and  vacant  Iq  their  pain ;  his  teeth 
were  clenched  as  men  clench  them  in  their  last  struggle ; 
and  his  hand  was  pressed  upon  his  heart,  as  he  gasped  for 
breath,  like  one  suffocated  by  a  deadly  grip  that  throttles 
him.  In  the  horror  of  the  moment,  all  round  him  were 
dumb  and  paralysed;  even  she,  in  her  rancorous  hate, 
paused,  awe-stricken  at  the  ruin  she  had  wrought,  silent 
before  the  anguish,  shame,  and  loathing  that  convulsed  his 
face,  as  he  flung  her  from  him  with  a  wild  shrill  laugh. 

"  Peace !  woman — devil !  or  I  shall  have  your  life !  "  .  .  . 

But  his  mother  threw  herself  before  him.  "  Oh,  God  ! 
he  is  mad !     Stay,  for  mi/  sake,  stay !  " 

He  strained  her  to  his  heart  with  convulsive  force : 

•*  Let  me  go — ^let  me  go !  " 

None  could  attempt  to  arrest  him.  He  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  hurliag  them  aside,  like  a  madman,  and 
we  heard  the  rapid  rush  of  carriage-wheels  as  they  rolled 
away — ^none  knew  where. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

OK  THB  TIBST  DAT  OF  X  KEW   XKAB. 

Ok  another  New  Tear's  Day,  ten  years  from  that  fatal 
marriage,  the  tropic  sun  streamed  down  on  parched  sand, 
and  tangled  jungle,  where,  in  the  sultry  stillness  of  the  noon, 
a  contest  for  life  and  death  was  raging.  Par  away  on  the 
blue  hills  slept  the  golden  day;  the  great  palm-leaves 
drooped  languidly ;  the  jaguars,  and  the  tigers,  lay  couched 
in  the  grasses ;  the  florikens,  and  parrots,  closed  their  soft, 
brilliant-hued  wings  to  sleep ;  all  nature  in  the  vast 
solitudes  was  at  peace ;  even  the  broad  sheet  of  the  river 
was  calm  as  a  tideless  lake,  pausing  in  its  rapid  rush,  irom 
its  mountain  cradle,  to  its  ocean  grave.  All  nature  was 
hushed  and  still,  but  the  passions  of  man  were  warring  i 
when  do  they  ever  rest  ? 

It  was  a  skirmish  of  British  cavalry  and  Beloochee 
infantry,  in  a  small  plain  between  large  woods  or  hunting 
grounds,  and  the  red  sun  shone  with  an  arid  glare  on  thf 
glittering  sabres,  and  white  linen  helmets  of  the  Europeans, 
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aod  the  gorgeous  turbans,  aud  dark  shields  of  tlie  motm* 
taineers,  who  were  darkening  the  air  with  their  clashing; 
Bword?,  and  breaking  the  holy  hush  of  wood  and  hills  witii 
Jons:  rolling  shouts,  loud  and  terrible  as  thunder. 

The  mountaineers  doubled  the  English  force ;  they  tad 
iiurprised  them,  moreover,  as,  not  thinking  of  attack,  they 
trotted  onwards  from  one  garrison  to  another,  and  the 
itruggle  was  sharp  and  fierce.  The  English  were  but  a 
handful  of  Hussars,  under  command  of  their  Major,  and 
the  odds  were  great  against  them.  But  at  their  head  was 
one  to  whom  fear  was  a  word  in  an  unknown  tongue,  in 
whose  blood  was  fire,  and  whose  heart  was  bronze. 

Sitting  down  in  his  saddle  as  calmly  as  at  a  meet,  his 
eyes  steady  and  quick  as  an  eagle's,  hewing  right  and  left 
like  a  common  trooper,  the  Major  fought  his  way.  The 
Beloochee  swords  gleamed  round  him  without  harm,  while 
crashing  through  their  bright-hued  turbans,  every  stroke  of 
his  sabre  told.  They  surged  around  him,  they  climbed, 
they  wrestled,  they  tore,  they  panted  for  his  blood,  they 
caught  his  charger's  bridle,  they  opposed  before  him  one 
dense  and  bristling  forest  of  swords;  still,  he  bore  a 
charmed  life,  alike  in  single  combat  hand  to  hand,  or  in  the 
broken  charge  of  his  scattered  troop. 

In  the  fierce  noontide  glow,  in  the  pitiless  yertical  sun- 
rays,  while  the  wild  shouts  of  the  natives  rang  up  to  the 
heavens,  and  the  ceaseless  clang  and  clash  of  the  sabres  and 
shields  startled  the  birds  from  their  rest,  and  the  tigers 
from  their  lair,  he  fought  like  grim  death,  as  these  blows 
glanced  harmless  off  him,  as  from  Achilles  of  old ;  fought 
till  the  native  warriors,  savage  heroes  though  they  were, 
fled  from  his  path,  awe-stricken  at  his  fierce  valour,  at  his 
aiatchless  strength,  at  his  god-like  charm  from  danger.  He 
pursued  them  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  after  the  skirmish 
was  over,  far  away  across  the  plain  ;  then,  as  he  drew  bridle 
and  put  his  reeking  sword  back  into  its  sheath,  anothel 
man  near  him,  looked  at  him  in  amazement :  •*  On  my  life, 
De  Vigne,  what  an  odd  fellow  you  are !  You  look  like  the 
very  devil  in  the  midst  of  the  fight ;  and  yet  when  it's  over, 
after  sharper  work  than  any  even  we  have  seen,  deuce  take 
YOU  if  you're  not  as  cool  as  if  you'd  walked  oat  of  a 
o\rrack-vard  ^ " 
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The  same  1st  of  January,  while  they  were  enjoying  this 
Cavalry  Bkirmish  in  the  East,  we  were  bored  to  death  by  a 
review  at  Woolwich.  The  day  was  soft  and  bright,  no 
snow  or  frost,  as  Sabretasche,  with  his  Italianised  constitu- 
tion,  remarked  with  a  thanksgiving.  There  was  Eoyalty  to 
inspect  us ;  there  were  pretty  women  in  their  carriages  ip 
the  inner  circle :  and  there  was  as  superb  a  luncheon  at 
any  military  man  could  ask,  in  the  finest  mess-room  in 
England  ;  and  we,  ungrateful,  I  suppose,  for  the  goods  the 
gods  gave  us,  swore  away  at  it  all,  as  the  greatest  curse 
imaginable.  It  is  a  pretty  scene  enough,  I  dare  say  to 
those  who  have  only  to  look  on  ;  the  bright  uniforms  and 
the  white  plumes,  the  grays  and  the  bays,  the  chesnuts  and 
the  roans,  the  dashing  staff  and  the  cannon's  peaceful  roar, 
the  marching  and  the  counter-marching,  the  storming  and 
the  sortie,  the  rush  and  the  charge  !  I  dare  say  it  may  be 
all  very  amusing  to  lookers-on,  but  to  us,  heated  and 
bothered  and  tired,  obliged  to  go  into  harness,  which  we 
hated  as  cordially  as  we  loved  it  the  first  day  we  sported  in 
our  Comethood,  it  was  a  nuisance  inexpressible,  and  we 
should  have  far  preferred  fatiguing  ourselves  for  some  better 
purpose  under  the  teak-trees  in  India. 

We  were  profoundly  thankful  when  it  was  all  over  and 
done  with,  when  H.E.H.  E.M.  had  departed  to  Windsor 
without  luncheon,  and  we  were  free  to  go  up  and  chat  with 
the  women  in  the  inner  circle,  and  take  them  into  the  mess- 
room.  There  were  very  few  we  knew,  yet  up  in  town ;  but 
Parliament  was  about  to  meet,  unusually  early  that  year, 
and  there  were  several  from  jointure  houses,  or  little  villas 
at  Richmond,  or  Twickenham,  or  Kew,  with  whom  we  were 
well  acquainted. 

"There  is  Lady  Molyneux,"  said  Sabretasche,  who  was 
now  Lieut.-Colonel  of  Ours.  "I  dare  say  that  is  her 
daughter  with  her.  I  remember  she  came  out  last  seia-son, 
and  was  very  much  admired,  but  I  missed  her  by  going  that 
Ionian  Isle  trip  with  Brabazon.  Shall  we  go  and  be  intro- 
duced, Arthur  ?  She  does  not  look  bad  style,  though  to  be 
sure  these  English  winter  days  are  as  destructive  to  a 
woman's  heauty,  as  anything  well  can  be  I  " 

The  Colonel  wheeled  his  horse  round  up  to  the  Molyneux 
barouche,  and  I  followed  him.  Ten  years  had  not  altered 
Sabretasche  in  one  iota;   he  had  led  the  same  lounging 
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and,  finally,  came  before  her  Majes^  in  a  state  of  collapse^ 
like  a  maimed  india-rubber  balL  Not  enjoy  things !  Why, 
I  enjoy  my  morning  gallop  on  Bonbon ;  I  enjoy  my  flowers, 
my  birds,  and  dogs.  I  delight  in  the  opera,  I  adore  waltz- 
ing, I  perfectly  idolise  music,  and  the  day  when  a  really 
good  book  comes  out,  or  a  really  good  painting  is  exhibited, 
I  am  in  a  seventh  heaven.  Not  enjoy  things !  Oh,  Colonel 
Sabretasche,  when  I  cease  to  enjoy  life,  I  hope  I  shall  cease 
to  live." 

"  You  will  die  very  early  then !  **  said  Sabretasche,  with 
something  of  that  deepened  melancholy  which  occasionally 
stole  over  him,  but  wnich  he  was  always  careful  to  conceal 
in  society. 

She  started  and  turned  her  bright  eyes  upon  him  iur- 
prised  and  stilled : 

"  Colonel  Sabretasche !     Why  f 

He  smiled ;  his  usual  gay,  courteous  smile : 

"  Because  the  gods  will  grudge  earth  so  fair  a  flower, 
and  men  so  true  a  vision,  of  what  angels  ou^ht  to  be ;  but — 
thanks  to  preachers,  poets,  and  painters — never  are.** 

She  shook  her  bead  with  a  pretty  impatience : 

"  Ah  !  pray  do  not  waste  compliments  upon  me ;  I  detest 
them." 

"  Vraiment  ?  "  murmured  the  Colonel,  with  a  little,  quiet, 
incredulous  glance. 

**  Yes,  I  do  indeed.  You  don't  believe  me  I  dare  say. 
Because  I  have  so  many  of  them,  Captain  Chevasney  ? 
Perhaps  it  is.  I  have  many  more  than  are  really  compli- 
mentary, either  to  my  taste  or  my  intellect." 

"  Ladies  like  compliments  as  children  like  bonbons,"  said 
Sabretasche,  in  his  low,  slow  voice.  **  They  will  take  them 
till  they  can  take  no  more  ;  but  if  they  see  ever  so  insigni- 
ficant a  one  going  to  another,  how  they  long  for  it,  ho^ 
They  grudge  it,  how  they  burn  to  add  it  to  their  store  * 
This  is  ceil  de  perdrix,  will  you  try  it  ?  " 

'*  No  thank  you,"  answered  the  Hon.  Violet,  with  a  ring, 
ing  laugh.    The  sarcasms  on  her  sex  did  not  seem  to  touch 
or  disturb  her ;   she  rather  enjoyed  them  than  otherwise. 
**  What  is  the  news  to-day  ?  " 

"  Nothing  remarkable, '  answered  Sabretasche.  *"*  Births, 
uiHrriages,  and  deaths  all  put  together,  to  remind  men,  like 
Philip  of  Macedon  s  valet,  that  they  come  into  tlie  world. 
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to  suffer  in  it,  and  go  out  again.  Much  like  all  other  neira, 
Miss  Molyneux,  except  that  your  name  is  down  as  among 
those  arrived  in  town,  and  my  friend  De  Vigne  is  mentioned 
for  the  Bath." 

"Ah  !  that  Major  De  Vigne !  "  cried  Violet.  "  Where  is 
he  ? — who  is  he  ? — what  has  he  really  been  doing  ?  I  heard 
Lord  Hilton  talking  about  him  last  night,  saying  that  he 
had  been  a  most  wonderful  fellow  in  India,  and  that  the 
natives  called  him — what  was  it  ? — *  the  Charmed  Life,'  I 
think.     Is  he  your  friend  ?  " 

"  My  best,"  said  Sabretasche.  "  Not  Jonathan  to  my 
David,  you  know,  nor  lolaiis  to  my  Orestes  ;  we  don  t  do 
that  sort  of  thing  in  these  days.  We  like  each  other,  but 
as  for  dying  for  each  other,  that  would  be  far  too  much 
trouble ;  and,  besides,  it  would  be  bad  ton — too  demonstra- 
tive. But  I  like  him ;  he  is  as  true  steel  as  any  man  I 
know,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  a  cigar  with  him 
again,  providing  it  is  not  too  strong  a  one.  Dying  for 
one's  Patroclus  would  be  preferable  to  enduring  his  bad, 
tobacco." 

Violet  looked  at  him  with  her  radiant  glance : 

"  Well,  Colonel  Sabretasche,  if  your  cigar  be  not  kindled 
warmer  than  your  friendship,  it  will  very  soon  go  out  again, 
that's  all ! " 

"  Sait  /  there  are  plenty  more  in  the  case,"  smiled  Sabre- 
tasche, "  and  one  Havannah  is  as  good  as  another,  for  any- 
thing I  see.  But  about  De  Vigne  you  have  heard  quite 
truly ;  he  has  been  fighting  in  Scinde  like  all  the  knights 
of  tne  Bound  Table  merged  in  one.  He  is  Major  of  the 
— th  Hussars,  and  he  has  done  more  with  his  handful  than 
a  general  of  division  might  have  done  with  a  whole  squadron. 
His  Colonel  was  put  hors  de  combat  with  a  ball  in  his  hip, 
and  De  Vigne,  of  course,  had  the  command  for  some  time. 
The  natives  call  him  the  Charmed  Life,  because,  despite  the 
risks  he  runs,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  he  has 
exposed  his  life,  he  has  not  had  a  single  scratch  ;  and  both 
the  Sepoys  he  fights  with,  and  the  Beloochees  he  fights 
against,  stand  in  a  sort  of  awe  of  him.  The  — th  is  ordered 
home,  so  we  are  looking  out  to  see  him  soon.  I  shall  be 
heartily  glad,  noor  old  fellow  !  * 

"  Provided,  1  suppose,  he  brings  cheroots  with  him  good 
enough  to  allow  him  admittance  ?  "  said  Violet. 
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"  Sous  entendu,**  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  would  infinitely 
prefer  losing  a  friend  to  incurring  a  disagreeable  sensation. 
Would  not  you  ?  " 

"  Oh !  of  course,"  answered  the  young  lady,  with  a  rapid 
dash  of  her  mischievous  eyes.  "  Frederick's  feelings,  when 
he  saw  Katte  beheaded,  must  have  been  trifling  child's 
play,  to  what  the  Sybarite  suffered  &om  the  doubled  rose* 
leaves ! " 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  Sabretasche,  tranquilly.  **I  am 
glad  you  agree  with  me !  If  we  do  not  take  care  and  un- 
double  the  rose-leaves  for  ourselves,  we  may  depend  on  it 
we  shall  And  no  one  who  will  take  so  much  trouble  for  us. 
To  Aide-toi  et  Dieu  Voider  a,  they  should  add  Aide-iai  et  le 
monde  t*  aider  a,  for  I  have  always  noticed  that  Providence 
and  the  world  generally  befriend  those  who  can  do  without 
their  help." 

"  Perhaps  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  that,"  answered 
Violet,  **  and  more  justice  than  first  seems  ?  After  all, 
those  who  do  aid  themselves  may  deserve  it  the  most,  and, 
those  whose  heads  and  hands  are  silent  and  idle,  hardly 
have  a  right  to  have  the  bonbons  of  existence  picked  out 
and  given  to  them.'* 

"  I  don't  know  whether  we  have  a  right  to  them,  but  we 
find  them  pleasant,  and  that  is  all  I  look  at ;  and  besides. 
Miss  Molyneux,  when  you  have  lived  a  little  longer  in  the 
world,  you  will  invariably  find  that  it  is  to  those  who  have 
much,  that  much  is  given,  and  vice  versd.  Establish  your- 
self on  a  pedestal,  the  world  will  worship  you,  even  though 
the  pedestal  be  of  very  poor  brick  and  mortar ;  lie  modestly 
down  on  a  moorland,  though  it  be,  like  James  Pergusson, 
for  genius  to  study  science,  why,  you  may  lie  there  for  ever 
if  you  wait  for  anybody  to  pick  you  up  !  The  world  has  a 
trick  of  serving,  like  the  Swiss  Q-uard  and  the  secret  police, 
whichever  side  is  uppermost  and  pays  them  best.  However, 
thank  Heaven  I  want  notliing  of  it,  and  it  is  very  civil  to 
me." 

"  Because  you  want  nothing  of  it  P  *' 

^ "  Precisely." 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

THB  "  OHABMED   LIITE "  COMXS  BACK  AMOlTa  ITb. 

''  Thakk  Ood  I  Have  found  a  girl  who  has  some  notion 
of  conversation.  I  believe,  with  the  Persians,  that  ten 
measures  of  talk  were  sent  down  from  Heaven,  and  the 
ladies  took  nine ;  but  of  conversation,  argument,  repartee — 
the  real  use  of  that  most  facile,  dexterous,  sharp-pointed 
weapon,  the  tongue — what  woman  has  a  notion?  They 
employ  a  thousand  superlatives  in  describing  a  dress,  they 
exhaust  a  million  expletives  in  damning  their  bosom  friend. 
But  as  for  conversation,  they  have  not  a  notion  of  it ;  if  you 
begin  an  argument,  they  either  get  into  a  passion  or  subside 
into  monosyllables !  A  woman  who  has  good  conversation 
is  as  rare  as  one  who  does  not  care  for  scandal.  I  have  met 
them  in  Paris  salons,  and  we  have  found  one  to-day." 

So  spoke  Sabretasche  at  mess  that  night  d  propos  of 
Violet  Moljmeux,  who  was  under  discussion  in  common 
with  our  bisque  and  our  wine. 

"  Then  you  allow  her  your  approval.  Colonel,"  said  Mon- 
tressor,  of  Ours. 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  said  Sabretasche.  "  She  is  exquisitely 
pretty,  even  through  my  eye-glass ;  and,  what  is  mucn 
better,  she  can  talk  as  if  Nature  had  given  her  brains,  and 
reading  had  cultivated  them.  I  dare  say  they  count  on 
hep  making  a  good  marriage." 

"  No  doubt  they  do.  Jockey  Jack  has  hardly  1l  rap," 
replied  another  man.  "  They  can't  keep  up  their  Irish 
place,  so  they  hang  out  in  town  three  parts  of  the  year, 
and  take  a  shooting-box,  or  visit  about  for  the  rest. 
Confound  it,  I  wouldn't  be  one  of  the  Upper  House, 
without  a  good  pot  of  money  to  keep  up  my  dignity,  for 
anything  I  could  see  1  Yiolet  came  out  last  season,  you 
know  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  I  remember  hearing  she  made  a  great 
iensation,"  answered  the  Colonel.  "  Ormsby  told  me  she 
was  the  best  thing  of  the  season—the  first,  by-the-by,  I 
was  ever  3ut  of  London.  Lady  Molyneux  must  try  to  run 
down   BegaKa,  or  Cavendish  Grey,  or  one  of  the  great; 
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matrimonial  coups.  My  lady  knows  kow  to  manoeuvre,  too: 
I  wonder  she  should  have  a  daughter  so  &ank  and  un- 
affected.'* 

•'  They've  seen  nothing  of  one  another,"  answered  Pigottv 
who  always  knew  everything  about  everybody,  from  the 
price  Lord  Goodwood  gave  for  his  thorough-bred  roan  fillies, 
to  the  private  thoughts  that  Lady  Honoria  Bandoline  wrote 
each  night  in  her  violet- velvet  diary.  "  My  lady's  always 
running  out  somewhere  ;  if  you  were  to  call  at  eight  in  the 
morning  you'd  find  her  gone  off  to  early  Matins  ;  if  you 
w^ere  to  call  at  twelve,  she'd  be  off  to  the  Sanctified  and 
Born-again  Clearstarcher's  jubilee  with  Lord  Saving-grace; 
at  two,  she'd  be  closeted  and  lunching  with  her  spiritual 
master — whoever  he  chance  to  be  ;  at  three,  she'd  be  having 
a  snug  boudoir  flirtation  ;  at  four,  she'd  be  in  the  Park,  of 
course,  or  at  a  morning  concert ;  at  six,  she'd  be  dressing 
for  dinner ;  at  ten,  she'd  be  off  to  three  or  four  balls  and 
crushes ;  and  so  between  the  two  she  certainly  carries  out 
that  delightful  work,  *  How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Both 
Worlds,'  which  my  Low  Church  sister  sent  me  the  other 
day!" 

"  With  the  idea  that  you  were  doing  your  rery  utmost 
to  make  the  worst  of  'em,  Charlie  ?  "  laughed  Sabretasche. 
**  I  don't  know  the  volume — Heaven  forfend ! — but  the  title 
sounds  to  me  sneaky,  as  if  it  wanted  to  get  the  sweets  out 
of  both,  yet  compromise  itsdlf  with  neither.  Your  sketch 
of  Lady  Molyneui  is  as  true  to  life  as  one  of  Leech's ;  but 
certainly  her  child  is  about  as  unlike  her  as  ceuld  possibly 
be  imagined." 

"  Oh,  by  George  I  yes,*'  assented  Montressor,  heartily ; 
"  Vy  hasn't  one  bit  of  nonsense  about  her." 

"And  she's  a  divine  waltzep — turn  her  round  in  a  nut- 
shell." 

**And  can't  she  ride  ! " 

"And  her  voice  is  perfection." 

'•And — she  can  talk  I  "  added  Sabretasche.  "  I  will  call 
in  Lowndes-square  to-morrow.  So  the  — th  is  ordered 
home  ?     We  shall  see  De  Vigne  again  ?  " 

"  Unless  he  exchange  to  a  regiment  still  on  active  service," 
said  Pigott. 

**  He  won't  do  that,"  I  answered.  "  I  heard  from  him 
last  Marseilles  mail,  and  he  said  he  intended  to  return 
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overland.  Poor  fellow !  what  ages  it  is  since  we're  seen 
him !  " 

"  It  is  ten  years,  isn't  it  P  "  said  Sabretasche,  setting  down 
his  champagne-glass  with  half  a  sigh.  '*  He  has  had  some 
sharp  work  out  there.  1  hope  it  has  done  him  good.  I 
never  wished  to  see  a  man  look  as  he  looked  last  time  I  saw 
jam." 

"Wliere's  his  rascally  wife  ?"  asked  Montressor. 

*'  The  Trefusiis  ?  "  said  I,  impatiently.  "  I'll  never  gire 
her  his  name,  though  the  law  may.  She  is  at  Paris,  cut  by 
all  his  set  of  course,  living  with  the  Fantyre,  iu  a  dashing 
hotel  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  keeping  a  green  and  gold 
Chasseur  six  feet  high,  and  giving  soirees  to  a  certain  class 
of  untitled  English  and  titled  French,  who  don't  care  a  fig 
for  her  story,  and  care  a  good  deal  for  her  suppers." 

"  She  calls  herself  Mrs.  De  Vigne,  I  think ! " 

"  She  M  Mrs.  De  Vigne,"  said  Sabretasche,  with  that 
bitter  sneer  which  occasionally  passed  over  his  features. 
"  You  forget  the  sanctity,  solenmity,  and  beauty  of  the 
marriage  tie,  my  dear  Montressor.  Tou  know  it  is  too 
*  holy '  to  be  severed,  either  by  reason,  justice,  or  common 


sense." 


**  Holy  fiddlesticks,  Colonel,"  retorted  Montressor,  con- 
temptuously ;  "  the  best  law  for  that  confounded  woman 
would  have  been  Lynch  law;  and  if  I'd  had  my  way,  I 
would  have  taken  her  out  of  church  that  morning  and  shot 
her  straight  away  out  of  hand." 

"  Too  handsome  to  be  shot,  Ered." 

**  She  will  not  be  so  handsome  in  a  few  years ;  she  will 
soon  grow  coarse,"  said  the  Colonel,  that  most  fastidious  of 
female  critics.  **She  is  the  full-blown  dashing  style  to 
strike  youngsters,  but  there  is  not  a  single  charm  that  will 
W." 

**Are  there  in  any  of  them  ?  None  last  long  with  you, 
Colonel,  I  fancy  P  " 

Sabretasche  laughed  gaily. 

•*  To  be  sure  not  1 

*  Therefore  is  love  said  to  be  a  chUd, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  begged.' 

Don*t  you  admit  the  truth  of  that  ?  " 

Six  weeks  or  so  after  this,  I  was  dining  with  Sabretasche 
at  his  own  house— -one  of  his  charminar.  exclusive  ^vttla 
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dinner  partSes.  The  other  men  had  jast  left;  and  the 
Colonel  and  I  were  sitting  before  the  inner  drawing-room 
fire,  with  the  Oid  stretched  on  the  rug  between  us. 

"  What  a  sin  it  is  that  such  a  union  should  be  valid," 
said  Sabretasche,  talking  of  De  Vigne.  "  I  think  I  hear 
that  wretched  woraan  tell  me,  with  her  cold,  triumphant 
smile,  *  Colonel  Sabretasche,  my  father's  name  was  Tre- 
fusis,  my  mother's  name  was  Davis — one  was  a  gentleman, 
the  other  a  beggar-girl.  I  have  as  much,  or  as  little,  right 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  Let  your  friend  sue  for  a 
divorce,  the  law  will  not  give  it  him." 

"  Too  true  j  the  law  will  not.     Our  divorce  law  is " 

"  An  inefficient,  insufficient,  cruel  farce  !  "  said  Sabre- 
tasche, more  energetically  than  I  had  ever  heard  him  say 
anything  in  his  life.  "  In  an  infatuated  hour  a  man  saddles 
himself  with  a  she-devil  like  the  Trefusis — a  liar,  a  drunkard, 
a  mad  woman  ;  what  redress  is  there  for  him  ?  None.  All 
his  life  through  he  must  drag  on  the  same  clog ;  fettering 
all  his  energies,  crushing  out  all  his  hopes,  chaining  down 
his  very  life,  festering  at  his  very  heart-strings.  There,  at 
his  hearth,  must  sit  the  embodied  curse — there,  in  his 
home,  it  must  dwell — there,  at  his  side,  it  must  be,  till  Qt)d 
release  him  from  it ! " 

I  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise,  it  was  very  unusual  to  see 
him  so  warm  about  anything.  He  took  up  his  hookah 
again  5  yawned,  and  pointed  to  a  marble  statuette  of  his  own 
chipping,  on  which  the  firelight  was  gleaming. 

•*  Look  at  that  little  Venus  Anadyomene,  Arthur,  with 
the  firelight  shining  on  her ;  quite  Kembrandtesque,  isn't 
it  P    I'll  paint  it  so  to-morrow." 

"  Do,  and  give  the  picture  to  Violet  Molyneui.  But  if 
you  divorce  for  insanity,  every  husband  sick  of  his  wife  can 
get  a  certificate  of  lunacy  against  her  ?  If  for  drunkenness, 
what  woman  will  be  safe  from  having  drams  innumerable 
sworn  to  her  ?  If  for  incompatibility  of  temper,  after  every 
little  temporary  quarrel,  scores  would  fly  to  the  divorce 
courts,  and  be  lieartily  sorry  for  it  after  P  Come,  how  would 
you  redress  it  ?  " 

*'  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Sabretasche,  languidly,  "  I'm  not 
in  parliament.  I'm  much  too  idle  a  man.  Tou  talk  like  a 
Bage.     I  only  feel — for  poor  De  Vigne." 

"  You    don't  feel  more  for  him  than  I,   Colonel — th« 
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Jezebel  of  a  woman  !  That  sucli  an  union  shonld  be  legal, 
is  a  disgrace.  At  the  same  time,  divorce  seems  to  me,  of 
all  the  niceties  of  legislature,  the  most  ticklish  and  unsatis- 
factory to  adjust.  If  you  were  to  shut  the  door  on  divorce, 
there  is  an  evil  unbearable  ;  if  you  open  it  too  wide,  almost 
as  much  harm  may  accrue !  " 

"My  dear  Chcvasney,  you  talk  like  a  paterfamilias,  a 
Solon  of  seventy,  a  mortal  machine  without  blood,  or  bones, 
or  feelings,"  said  Sabretasche,  impatiently.  "  I  don't  care 
a  straw  for  theories ;  I  look  at  facts.  Put  yourself  in  the 
position,  Arthur,  and  then  sit  in  judgment.  I  take  it  if 
every  man  had  to  do  that,  the  laws  would  be  at  once  wiser 
and  more  lenient ;  whereas  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  your 
man  who  has  the  stolen  pieces  in  his  pocket,  who  cries  out 
the  most  vehemently  for  the  thief  to  be  hanged,  hoping  to 
throw  off  suspicion !  Put  yourself  in  the  position !  Now 
you  are  young  and  easily  swayed,  you  fall  in  love — as  you 
phrase  it-— with  some  fine  figure  or  pretty  face.  Down  you 
go  headlong,  never  stopping  to  consider  whether  her  mind 
is  attuned  to  yours,  her  tastes  in  common  with  yours,  her 
character  such  as  will  go  well  with  yours,  in  the  long  inter- 
course that  takes  so  much  to  make  it  harmony,  so  little  to 
make  it  discord.  You  marry  her ;  the  honeymoon  is  barely 
out,  before  the  bandage  is  off  your  eyes.  We  will  suppose 
YOU  see  your  wife  in  her  true  colours — coarse,  perhaps  low- 
bred, with  not  a  fibre  of  her  moral  nature  that  is  attuned 
to  yours,  not  a  chord  in  heart  or  mind  that  is  in  harmony 
with  yours.  She  revolts  all  your  better  tastes,  she  checks 
all  your  warmer  feelings,  she  debases  all  your  higher  in- 
stincts ;  union  with  her,  humbles  you  in  your  own  eyes ; 
contact  and  association  with  her,  lower  your  tone  of 
thought,  and  imperceptibly  draw  you  down  to  her  own 
level.  Tour  home  is  one  ceaseless  scene  of  pitiful  jangle, 
or  of  coarser  violence.  She  makes  your  house  a  hell,  she 
peoples  your  hearth  with  fiends  ;  she  and  her  children — 
tiideous  likenesses  of  herself — ^bear  your  own  name,  and 
make  you  loathe  it  Perhaps  you  meet  one  the  utter  con- 
trast of  her,  the  fond  ideal  in  your  youth  of  what  your  wife 
was  to  be;  one  in  whom  you  realise  all  you  might  have 
been,  all  you  might  have  done  !  You  look  on  Heaven,  and 
devils  bold  you  back.  You  thirst  for  a  purer  life,  and 
fiends  mock  at  you  and  will  not  let  you  reach  it     What 
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escape  is  there  for  you  P  None  but  the  grave !  Bealiis 
this — realise  it — and  you  will  feel  how,  as  a  prisoner  lies 
dying  for  the  scent  of  the  fresh  air,  while  the  free  man 
sits  contentedly  within,  so  a  man  happily  married,  or  not 
married  at  all,  looks  on  the  question  of  divorce  in  a  very 
different  light  to  a  man  fettered  thus,  with  the  torments  of 
both  Prometheus  and  Tantalus,  the  vulture  gnawing  at  his 
vitals,  the  lost  joys  mocking  him  out  of  reach  ! " 

His  indolence  was  gone,  his  impassiveness  changed  to 
^ved  earnestness ;  his  melancholy  eyes  darkened  and  dilated : 
— I  shuddered  involuntarily. 

"  Tou  draw  a  terrible  picture.  Colonel,  and  a  true  enough 
one,  no  doubt,  as  many  men  would  witness  if  one  could  see 
into  their  homes  and  hearts.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
how  to  redress  it  ?  AVhat  judge  could  dive  into  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  human  life,  the  unuttered  secrets  of  mutual 
love  or  mutual  hate?  What  judge  could  say  where  the 
blame  lay ;  or,  seeing  only  the  surface,  and  hearing  only  the 
outside,  weio:h  the  j  ust  points  of  fitness  or  unfitness  ?  Who 
can  decide  between  man  and  woman?  Who,  seeing  the 
little  of  the  inner  existence  that  is  ever  revealed  in  a  law 
court,  could  judge  between  them  ?  We  know  how  mis- 
chievously absurd  the  divorce  mania  was  in  Germany? 
How  Dorothea  Veit  broke  with  the  best  of  husbands,  cm 
the  plea  of  *  want  of  sympathy,*  and  went  over  to  Frederick 
Schlegel ;  and  how  the  Sensitive  doctrine  of  which  Schleier- 
macher  was  inaugurator,  made  it  only  necessary  to  be  tied, 
to  feel  the  want  of  being  'sympathetically  matched,'  and 
being  untied  again.  Men  would  marry  then  as  carelessly 
as  they  flirt  now,  and  would,  as  soon  as  a  pretty  face  had 
grown  stale  to  their  eye,  find  out  that  she  was  a  vixen,  a 
virago,  addicted  to  gin,  or  anything  that  suited  their  pur- 
pose, though  she  might  really  have  every  virtue  under 
heaven.  Don't  you  think  that  it  is  impossible,  as  long  as 
human  nature  is  so  changeable,  and  short-sighted,  or  mar- 
riage numbered  among  our  social  institutions  at  all,  to  trim 
between  too  much  liberty  in  it  and  too  little  P  *' 

"Hush,  hush,  my  good  Arthur! "  cried  the  Colonel,  with 
a  gesture  of  deprecation;  ^^pray  keep  all  that  for  the 
benches  of  St.  Stephen's  some  twenty  years  hence,  it  is  far 
too  chill,  sage,  and  rational  for  me  to  appreciate  it.  I 
prefer  feeling  to  reasoning — always  have  done.     Posaiblj 
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{he  evils  tniglit  accme  tbat  you  prc^hesj ;  but  tbat  does 
not  at  all  disprove  what  I  say,  tnat  the  marriage  fetters 
are  at  times  the  heaviest  handcuffs  men  can  wear ;  heavier 
than  those  which  chain  the  galley-slave  to  his  oar,  for  he  has 
committed  crime  to  justify  his  punishment,  whereas  a  man 
tricked  into  marriage  by  an  artful  intrigante,  or  hurried 
into  it  by  a  mad  fancy,  has  done  no  harm  to  any  one- 
except  himself !  If  you  have  such  a  taste  for  reason,  listen 
to  what  John  Milton — that  grave,  calm  Puritan  and  philo- 
aophie  Republican,  the  last  man  in  the  universe  to  let  his 
passions  run  away  with  him — says  on  the  score."  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  a  stand  of  books  near  him,  and 
took  out  a  Tetrachordon,  bound,  as  all  his  books  were,  in 
cream-coloured  vellum.  **  Hear  what  John  Milton  says : — 
•  Him  I  hold  more  in  the  way  to  perfection  who  foregoes  an 
impious,  ungodly,  and  discordant  wedlock,  to  live  according 
to  peace,  and  love,  and  God's  institution,  in  a  fitter  choice  ; 
than  he  who  debars  himself  the  happy  experience  of  all 
godly,  which  is  peaceful  conversation  in  his  family,  to  live 
a  contentious  and  unchristian  life  not  to  be  avoided ;  in 
temptations  not  to  be  lived  in ;  only  for  the  false  keeping 
of  a  most  unreal  nullity,  a  marriage  that  hath  no  afiinity 
with  God's  intentions,  a  daring  phantasm,  a  mere  toy  of 
terror ;  awing  weak  senses,  to  the  lamentable  superstition 
of  ruining  themselves :  the  remedy  whereof  God  in  his  law 
vouchsafes  us ;  which,  not  to  dare  use,  he  warranting,  is  not 
our  perfection,  but  is  our  infirmity,  our  little  faith,  our 
timorous  and  low  conceit  of  charity ;  and  in  them,  who 
force  us  to  it,  is  their  masking  pride,  and  vanity,  to  seein 
holier  and  more  circumspect  than  God.'  What  do  you  say 
now?  Can  you  deny  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  the  wide 
charity  and  reason  of  his  arguments  P  It  is  true  he  was 
unhappy  with  his  wife,  but  he  was  a  man  to  speak,  not  from 
passion,  but  from  conviction.  Milton  was  made  of  that 
stern  stuff  that  would  have  you  cut  off  your  right  hand  if 
it  offended  you.  In  Eome  he  would  have  been  a  Virginius, 
a  Cincinnatus ;  in  the  early  Christians'  days,  he  would  have 
died  with  Stephen,  endured  with  Paul.  He  is  not  a  man 
like  myself,  who  do  no  earthly  good  that  I  know  of,  who 
am  swayed  by  impulse,  imagination,  passion — a  hundred 
thousand  things,  who  have  never  checked  a  wish  or  denied 
a  desire.    Milton  is  one  of  your  saints  and  heroes,  yet  even 
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t  divorce  vonli     I 
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lie  Lu  the  compaesioKate  wisdom  to  see  that  d 
save  many  a  mau,  trhom  an  unfit  union  drives 
bJB  ruin.  Ee  ktiowa  that  it  is  cowardice  and  hypocrisy, 
and,  as  he  eays,  a  wish  to  eeom  holier  and  more  circumspect 
than  G-od,  which  muliea  your  precisians  forbid  what  nature 
■nd  reaeoa  aUke  demact],  and  to  which,  if  the  Church  anil 
the  Law  forbade  freedom  ever  bo,  men  would  find  some 
means  to  pioneer  their  own  way.  You  may  cage  an  eagle 
out  of  the  Buulight,  but  the  bird  will  find  some  road  to  life, 
and  light,  and  liberty  ;  or  die  beating  bis  ninga  in  hopeless 
effort. — Look  there!     Good  Heavens !" 

1  sprang  up  :  be  rose  very  quickly  fur  his  uaual  indolent 
movements.  In  the  doorway  stood  De  Vig;ne,  and  we 
grasped  bis  hands  silently,  none  of  us  speaking.  The  me- 
mory of  that  last  scene  in  the  chapel  at  bis  fatal  Marriage 
Altar,  was  strong  upon  us  all. 

Then  Sabrctasche  put  his  hand  ou  his  shoulder,  pushed 
him  gently  into  on  artu-chair  before  the  fire,  and  said,  softly, 

"Dear  old  fellow  1  there  ia  no  need  forua  to  say  welcome 
homo  ?  " 

De  Vigne  looked  up  with  something  of  his  old  smile, 
tbough  it  faded  instanlly. 

"  No  need,  indeed  r  ond  dor^t  say  it.  I  know  you  are 
both  glad  to  see  me,  and  let  us  forget  that  we  have  ever 
been  separated.  Arthur,  old  boy,  if  it  wouldn't  sound  an 
insult,  I  should  tell  you  you  «'ere  grovsn  ;  and  as  for  you, 
Colonel,  you  are  not  a  whit  altered ;  it  ia  my  belief  you 
wouldn't  change  if  you  lived  as  long  as  Sue's  Wanderiag 
Jew!  They  told  me  at  the  barracks,  Arthur  waa  dining 
with  you,  and  so  I  came  on  straight.  My  luggage  is  still 
in  the  Pcra,  but  I  bruught  up  some  cheroots.  Try  tbetij, 
botb  of  you." 

We  saw  that  he  wished  to  sweep  away  the  past,  and 
avoid  all  allusion  to  his  own  fate  ;  and  we  fell  in  with  hit 
humour.  Smoking  round  the  fire,  wo  tried  to  ignore  every 
painful  subject ;  but  as  I  looked  at  him,  I  found  it  hard  not 
to  utter  aloud  my  curse  on  the  woman  who  had  sent  him 
Dut  into  exile. 

'fen  long  years  bad  not  passed  without  leaving  their 
•tamp  upon  him.  His  face  had  lost  the  glow,  the  bright 
eagernesB,  the  rounaed  outline  of  his  earlier  youth.     Pale 
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he  had  always  been,  but  now  tbe  pallor  was  that  of  marble^ 
as  if  the  hot  young  blood  surging  through  his  veins  had 
been  suddenly  frozen ;  as  when  the  first  breath  of  winter 
checks  the  free,  warm,  vehement  waters  in  their  course,  and 
chills  them  into  ice.  It  was  still  the  face  of  a  man  of  way* 
ward  will,  and  strong  passions,  but  of  waywardness  whicK 
bad  cost  him  dear,  and  of  passions  that  were  chained  down 
perhaps  for  ever. 

**  You  have  seen  good  servL'^e  out  there,  De  Vigne,"  be- 
g^  Sabretasche,  to  lighten  the  gloom  which  was  stealing 
upon  us.  "  On  my  word  we  feel  quite  proud  of  you  I  What 
a  lion  you  have  been,  old  fellow. 

De  Vigne  smiled. 

"  I  looked  a  lion  because  I  was  among  puppy  dogs !  Tes, 
I  saw  a  good  service,  not  so  much  though,  as  I  should  have 
liked.  Some  of  it  was  pretty  sliarp  work,  but  we  dawdled 
a  whole  year  away  at  that  miserable  Calcutta  court ;  if  it 
had  not  been  for  pig-sticking  I  should  never  have  borne  it 
at  all,  but  I  got  no  end  of  spears.  Then  we  went  up  to  a 
bill  station,  where  there  was  nobody  but  an  old  judge,  and  a 
missionary  or  two,  who  had  been  bankrupt  shoemakers,  and 
taken  to  dispensing  Grace,  as  a  means  of  getting  a  few 
shillings  from  those  discerning  Christians  who  sent  them 
out,  firmly  crediting  their  assurances  that  they  felt  *  specially 
called.'  There  the  hill  deer,  and  the  ortolans,  and  a  tiger 
or  two  kept  us  going ;  and  then  we  were  ordered  off  to 
have  a  shy  at  the  mountain  rebels.  They  fought  magni- 
ficently, I  must  say.  Ah !  by  Jove ! "  cried  De  Vigne,  his 
eyes  lighting  up,  **  there  at  last  I  re&Wj  lived.  The  con- 
stant danger,  the  ceaseless  vigilance,  the  free  life,  the  sharp 
service,  roused  me  up,  and  gave  me  a  zest  for  existence 
which  I  thought  I  had  lost  for  ever." 

**  Nonsense,  nonsense ! "  cried  the  Colonel.  "  Tou  will 
have  zest  enough  in  it  again  by-and-by.  No  man  on  the 
sunny  side  of  forty  has  lost  what  he  may  not  regain.'* 

^  Except  where  one  false  step  has  murdered  pride  and 
ruined  honour ! "  said  De  Vigne  between  his  teeth.  "  Well, 
Sabretasche,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  these  years  ? 
Flirting,  buying  pictures  and  painting  them,  setting  the 
lashion,  and  criticizing  new  singers,  as  usual,  I  suppose." 

**  Dun't  talk  of  the  years ! "  cried  Sabretasche,  lifting  his 
syebrows.    **  li"  I  see  to-morrow  I  shall  be  forty-five.    It  is 
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ilBagreeMato  grow  old;  one  begins  to  doubt  one's  at- 

tractions  1 " 

"  Xou  are  young  enough! — and  yet,  I  don't  know ;  it  w 
a  popular  fallacy  that  time  counte  by  years.  One  is  old 
aecordiTig  to  the  style  of  one's  life,  not  the  length  of  it. " 

"I  beard  Violet  Molyneui  tel!  you  last  night,  Colonel, 
that  you  were  in  the  first  prime  of  manhood.  So  take 
comfort,"  said  1. 

He  smiled.  "  Poor  little  fool !  "  he  muttered,  und^  his 
moustaches. 

"Violet  Molyneui— who  is  she  P"  asked  De  Vigne. 
"  That's  a  new  name  to  me.  Is  ehe  a  daughter  of  Jockey 
Jack,  aa  we  used  to  call  him  ?  " 

"  Tbb,"  I  answered  ;  "  and  a  lorely  creature.  She's  i 
fresh  beauty,  and  a  new  love  lor  Sabretasehe,  who  worships 
bim  moat  devoutly,  especiuHy  since  ehe  came  to  his  etiidjo 
this  morning  and  saw  hia  last  painting  of  Ssmeralda  and 
Djali. ' 

"  Don't  crack  me  up,  Arthur,"  said  Sabretasche,  rathtr 
impatiently.  "Jockey  Jack  has  a  daughter  who  knows 
how  to  talk,  and  sings  well  enough  to  pkaae  me  (two 
especial  miracles,  aa  you  can  I'aocy,  my  dear  Da  Vigne)i 
but,  certainly  both  her  tongue  and  her  thorax  do  their 
buBinesB  unusually  well,  and  she  is  very  lovely  to  boot. 
Whathftval  been  doing,  did  tou  say?  Leading  jnat  the 
same  life  I  hare  led  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Making 
love  to  scores  of  women,  wasting  my  time  over  marble  and 
canvas,  beading  a  Hyde  Park  campaign,  or  directing  a 
liicbmond  fete !     Caramba !  one  gets  tired  of  it." 

"Why  lead  it,  then  P" 

"  Because  none  are  any  better.  Do  ray  scientific  finendi, 
who  absorb  their  energies  in  claaailyiug  a  fossil  encrinile; 
By  parliamentary  friends,  who  concentrate  their  energies  in 
bribing  the  Unwashed  j  my  philanthropic  friends,  who  hoai 
the  public,  and  get  hoaxed  themselves,  by  every  teifc 
quoting  thief  who  has  tae  knack,  and  the  tact,  to  touch  up 
their  weak  points ;  my  literary  friends,  who  write  to  bne 
portmanteaus;  my  celebrated  friends,  who  toil  to  get 
neart-disease,  and  three  damning  lines  in  history — do 
these,  any  of  tbem,  enjoy  themselves  one  whit  the  more ;  at 
foil  to  say  with  Solomon,  'Vanity  of  vanities — all  i* 
TAJUty  ? '     Tell  me  so — show  me  an,  and  I  will  begin  their 
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life  to-iDorrow.  Our  vocation  is  to  amnse  otmelTeB,  and 
slay  our  fellow-creatures  by  way  of  intermediate  pastime ; 
and  it  is  as  good  a  one,  for  all  I  can  see,  as  any  other." 

"  To  slay  our  fellow-creatures ! "  cried  De  Vigne.  '*  Come, 
come,  put  it  little  more  gracefully.  To  fi^ht  like  Britonsr 
— to  die  for  our  colours.  Something  a  little  more  poetic 
and  patriotic ! " 

''  Same  thing,  my  dear  De  Vigne :  only  the  wording 
different ! " 

**  You  like  the  same  life  as  the  Oid,  Colonel,"  said  I, 
smiling.  "  To  eat  daintly,  sleep  warmly,  lie  on  cushions 
without  anybody  to  trouble  you,  and  kill  your  game  when 
the  spirit  moves  you." 

*'  And  love  most  truly,  and  do  my  duty,  as  far  as  I  see 
it,  most  faithfully  ?  No,  no,  Arthur,  that  doesn't  do  for 
me  at  all ;  it's  not  in  my  rdle." 

**  You'll  write  on  the  Cid's  grave,"  said  De  Vigne,  *' as 
Byron  wrote  on  Boatswain's, 


'  In  life  the  firmest  Mend, 
The  fist  to  welcome,  finremost  to  defend. 


» t* 


*'  Yes,  indeed ;  and  like  him 

*  I  never  had  bat  one,  and  here  he  lies.' 

The  Cid,"  said  Sabretasche,  drawing  his  dog's  ears  through 
Ids  hands — *'  the  Cid  is  the  only  thing  that  cares  for  me." 

"  For  you,  the  adored  of  all  women,  the  cher  ami  of  all 
beauties,  the  *  good  fellow'  of  every  man  worth  knowing  in 
town !  What  do  you  mean  by  only  having  a  dog  to  care  for 
you  ?    The  world  would  never  believe  you." 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  Bon  Dieu  I  now  much  does  the 
world  know  of  any  of  us  ?  " 

'*  Little  enough,"  said  De  Vigne,  "  but  it  is  always  of 
those  of  whom  it  knows  least,  that  it  will  affect  to  know 
most ;  and  the  stranger  you  sit  next  at  a  dinner  party  is 
ten  to  one  far  better  acquainted  with  your  business  than  you 
are  yourself.  We  shall  hear  you  are  to  marry — what  is  her 
name  P — Voilet  Molyneux  soon." 

"  Not  I,"  said  Sabretasche ;  **  at  least  you  may  hear  it, 
but  T  shall  live,  and  die,  as  I  am  now — alone  I  Who  would 
care  for  reports  ?  I  can  as  soon  imagine  a  man  taking  heed 
of  every  tuft  of  dandelion  that  passes  him  in  the  air,  or 
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eYGrj  insect  that  crawls  beneath  his  feet,  as  taking  notes  of 
the  reports  that  buzz  round  his  career.'* 

"  By  Jove,  yes !  *'  cried  De  Vigne.  "  Out  campaigning^ 
one  is  free  from  all  that  trash.  Before  the  cannon's  moutii 
men  cannot  stop  to  split  straws ;  and  with  one*s  own  life  on 
a  thread,  one  cannot  stop  to  ruin  another's  eharacter.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is — 1  have  read  pretty  widely,  but  phi- 
losopher never  preached  endurance  to  me  as  well  as  Nature. 
A  few  months  ago  I  was  camping  out  to  net  ortolans, 
Bound  us  was  the  dense  stretch  of  the  forests  and  jangles ; 
no  wind,  no  sound,  except  the  cry  of  the  hill  deer;  nothing 
stirring,  except  now  and  then  an  antelope  flitting  like  a 
ghost  across  the  clearing,  and,  over  it  all,  the  southern  stars 
On  my  life,  as  I  lay  there  by  our  watch-fire  alone,  with  my 
pipe,  it  struck  me  that,  if  we  would  let  her,  Nature  would  be 
a  truer  teacher  than  creeds  or  homilies.  Human  life  seems 
so  small  beside  the  vast  life  of  great  forests.  The  calm 
grand  silence  rebukes  our  own  feverishness.  "We  who  fancy 
that  the  eyes  of  all  the  universe  are  on  us,  that  we  are  the 
sole  love  and  charge  of  its  Creator,  feel  what  ephemera  we 
are  in  the  giant  scale  of  existence ;  what  countless  myriads 
of  such  as  we  have  been  swept  from  their  place  out  of  sights 
and  not  a  law  of  the  spheres  around  been  stirred,  not  a 
moment's  pause  been  caused,  in  the  silent  march  of  creation! 
Under  men's  tutelage,  I  grow  impatient  and  irritated* 
What  gage  have  I  that  they  know  better  than  I  ?  They 
rouse  me  into  questioning  their  dogmas,  into  penetrating 
their  mysteries,  into  searching  out,  and  proving,  the  nullity 
of  the  truths  they  assume  for  granted ;  but  under  the  teach- 
ing of  Nature  I  am  silent.  I  recognise  my  own  inferiority. 
I  grow  ashamed  of  my  own  pride." 

"  Aye !  "  answered  Sabretasche.  "  A  wayside  flower,  a 
sunny  savannah,  even  a  little  bit  of  lichen  on  a  stone  in  the 
Campagna,  has  taught  one  truer  lesson  than  are  taught  in 
the  forum  or  the  pulpit.  Man  sees  so  little  of  his  fellow- 
man;  he  is  so  ready  to  condemn,  so  slow  to  sympathise 
with  him,  that,  if  he  attempt  to  teach,  he  is  far  more  apt  to 
irritate  than  aid :  but,  to  the  voices  of  Nature,  the  bluntest 
sense  can  hardly  fail  to  listen,  and  they  speak  in  a  tongue 
translatable  alike  to  the  Indian  in  his  woods  and  the 
savant  in  his  study." 

*'  But  one  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  Nature  in  the  hurry 
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and  conflici  of  actual  every-daj  social  life !  Standing  alone 
among  the  Alps,  a  man  learns  his  own  insignificance ;  but 
once  back  in  the  world,  the  first  line  of  a  favourable  review, 
the  first  hurrah  of  an  admiring  constituency,  the  first  ap- 
plause that  feeds  his  ear  in  the  world  he  lives  in,  will  give 
nim  back  his  self-appreciation,  and  he  will  find  it  hard  not 
to  fancy  himself  of  the  importance  to  th«»  universe  that  he  is 
to  his  clique.  That  is  partly  why  I  was  unwilling  to  leave 
campaigning.  There  the  jungle  and  the  stars  took  me  in 
hand,  and  there,  by  my  camp  fire,  I  would  listen  to  them, 
though  God  knows  whether  I  be  the  better  for  it.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  men  will  be  prating  at  me,  and  I  shall  chafe 
at  them,  and  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  I  do  not  kick  out  at  some 
of  them.  My  guerilla  life  suits  me  better  than  my  fashion- 
able one." 

"  Tou  are  too  good  for  it  aU  the  same,"  said  Sabretasche ; 
**  and  if  you  should  put  the  kicking  process  into  execution, 
it  will  be  a  little  wholesome  chastisement  for  them,  and  a 
little  sanitary  exertion  for  you !  Jungles  and  planets  are 
grander  and  truer,  sans  doute,  but  Johannisberger  and 
Society  are  equally  good  for  men  in  their  way,  and,  besides 
— they  are  very  pleasant !  " 

**  Your  acme  of  praise,  Sabretasche,"  laughed  De  Vigne. 
**  I  agree  with  you  that  human  nature  is,  after  all,  the  best 
book  we  can  learn,  only  the  study  is  irritating,  and  one  sees 
so  much  en  noir  there,  that  if  we  look  too  long  we  are  apt  to 
fling  awav  our  lexicon,  with  a  curse." 

**  The  Dest  way,  after  all,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  cross 
between  a  yawn  and  sigh,  **  is  to  take  nothing  seriously ! 
Men  and  women  are  marionettes ;  learn  the  tricks  of  their 
wires  and  strings,  and  make  them  perform,  at  your  will, 
tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  whatever  pleases  your  mood.  Human 
life  is  a  kaleidoscope,  with  which  the  wise  man  amuses  him- 
aelf ;  it  has  pretty  pictures  for  the  eye,  if  you  know  how 
to  shake  them  up,  and  as  for  analysing  it,  pullmg  it  to  pieces, 
for  being  only  bits  of  cork  and  burnt  glass,  and  quarrelling 
with  it  for  being  trumpery  instead  of  hondjfide  brilliants— 
€ui  bono  ? — you  won't  make  it  any  better." 

**  Possibly ;  but  I  shall  not  be  taken  in  by  it.^^ 

^  My  dear  fellow,  I  think  the  time  when  we  are  taken 
•n  by  it  is  the  happiest  part  of  our  lives." 

**  Maybe.    His  drum  is  no  pleasure  to  a  boy  aftair  he  haa 
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broken  it,  and  found  tba  muric  is  emptj^  wind,  witli  da 
mystery  about  it  whatever!  I  saj,  what  is  your  clot^kf  Aui 
1  not  keeping  you  from  some  ensagement  or  other  ?  " 

■*  None  at  all,"  answered  Sabretuaebe,  "  and  you  will 
juet  sit  wbere  you  are  for  the  next  four  hours.  Give  ma 
another  cheroot,  aci  take  some  mora  brandy.  Is  it  likely 
we  shall  let  you  off  early?  " 

We  did  not  let  him  off  early  j  and  all  the  Bmall  hour» 
had  chimed  before  ve  bad  done  talking,  with  the  fire 
burning  brightly,  and  the  Cid  lying  full  length  between  uh, 
with  hia  muzzle  between  his  fore-pads,  while  De  Vigne  told 
Its  tales  of  his  ladian  campaign  that  rouBed  even  listleei 
Subretasche,  and  fired  my  blood  iike  the  war-note  of  the 
Long  £oU,  or  the  trumpet  call  of  Boot  aud  Saddle  I 
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SABBETASCHe,  BATINQ  MOWED    SOWM    lUXT  PLOW 
DETEEMISES  TO  SPABE  ONB  TIOLBT. 

FfiOM  the  hour  he  had  left  her  in  the  veatry  at  "'. 
church,  De  Vigne  had  never  seen  the  woman  who,  by  Q 
stood  braoded  on  him  a^  bis  wile.  His  paaaion  changed' 
loathing,  and  the  hate  wherewith  he  hated  hep  waa  i 
greater  than  the  love  wherewith  he  had  loved  her.  Co 
it  be  otherwise  F  Could  any  man  feci  anything  but  deadl 
hate  towards  the  woman  who  had  outwitted  and  entrapj 
him,  outraged  hia  honour,  shivered  his  pride  to  the  5__, 
and  shaped  her  vengeance  in  a  form  which  must  press  upon 
him  with  a  dead  and  ice-cold  weif>ht,  strike  from  his  path  all 
the  natural  joys  that  bloom  so  brightly  for  a  man  so  young  j 
and  stretch  over  his  whole  existence  a  shadow  all  the  blacker 
that  its  giant  upas-tree  sprang  from  the  forgotten  seed  of  a 
boyish  sin.  He  lett  her  m  the  madness  of  his  agony ;  and 
swore  neverto  touch  even  her  hand  again.  Passion  changed 
to  abhorrence,  and  what  had  charmed  and  intoxicated  him 
with  the  sensual  beauties  of  form,  now  filled  him  only  with 
abhorrence  and  disgust.  He  saw  her  bearing  Lis  own  nam"- 
holding  his  own  honour;  coarse,  cruel,  iU-bom,  iU-bred,  t, 
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pollntion  of  her  past  life  vainly  covered  with  the  vamish 
of  society ;  and  seeing  her  thus,  knew  that  till  one  or 
other  was  in  the  grave  this  woman  was  his  wife.  Eemorse, 
too,  was  added  to  his  curse.  His  mother  had  died  of  that 
blow  which  had  struck  at  the  root  of  her  son's  peace  and 
honour.  She  had  been  for  some  years  aware,  though  she 
had  never  allowed  De  Vigne  to  be  told  of  the  frail  tenure 
on  which  she  held  her  life,  that  any  sudden  emotion  or  ex- 
citement might  at  any  time  be  her  death-blow :  a  secret  she 
had  kept  with  that  silent  heroism  of  which  here  and  there 
women  are  found  capable.  As  De  Vigne  left  the  chapel, 
Sabretasche  had  lifted  her  up  in  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
fainting  fit ;  it  was  a  swoon,  from  which  she  never  awoke, 
and  her  son  was  left  to  bear  his  curse  alone  : 

I  have  seen  men  writhing  in  their  death  agony,  I  have 
Been  women  stretched  across  the  lifeless  body  of  their  lover 
on  the  battle-field ;  I  have  seen  the  torture  of  human  souls 
cooped  up  by  shoals  in  hospital  sick- wards ;  I  have  seen 
mortal  suffering  in  almost  all  its  phases — and  they  are 
varied  and  pitiful  enough, — but  I  never  saw  any  so  silent 
and  yet  so  awful  as  De  Vigne's,  when  we  hurried  after 
him  up  to  town.  When  we  found  him,  the  Trefusis's  re- 
venge had  done  its  work  upon  him ;  lengthened  years 
would  not  have  quenched  life,  and  light,  and  youth,  as  the 
remorse,  the  humiliation,  the  conflicting  passions  at  war 
within  him,  had  already  done.  The  tidings  we  brought 
crowned  the  anguish  that  had  entered  into  his  fife. 
Q«ntly  as  Sabretasche  broke  it  to  him,  I  thought  it  would 
have  killed  him.  His  lips  turned  grey  as  stone,  he  stag- 
gered like  a  drunken  man,  and  threw  up  his  arms  in  his 
blind  agony. 

•*  My  God !  and  I  have  murdered  her !  " — ^that  was  all  he 
Baid.  Under  what  throes  his  iron  pride  was  bowed  in  his 
night  watches  beside  the  lifeless  form  of  the  mother  whose 
love  for  him  had  slain  her,  no  one  knew.  He  was  alone  in 
his  doom,  and  I  could  only  guess  by  my  knowledge  of  him 
how  madly  he  cursed  the  passions  that  had  wrought  his 
rain,  how  long  and  silently  the  vulture  of  remorse  gnawed 
his  heart  away,  with  the  haunting  memory  of  his  folly  and 
its  fruit. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  he  exchanged  into  the  — th 
Husean,  and  sailed  for  Scinde.    He  saw  none  of  his  old 
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companions  and  acquaintance,  save  the  Colonel  and  myaelf } 
he  shunned  all  who  had  been  witnesses  of  his  marriage,  all 
who  knew  of  the  stain  upon  his  name.  It  is  easy  to  bear 
the  contempt  and  censure  of  the  world  when  defiance  of  its 
laws  brings  fame  and  rapture ;  but  its  sneer  may  be  hard 
even  to  a  brave  man  to  bear,  when  the  world  has  cause  to 
call  him  Fool,  when  it  can  triumph  in  vaunting  its  own 
superior  penetration,  in  recalling  its  own  wise  prophecies  of 
his  fall,  and  in  compelling  him  to  make  the  most  difficult  of 
all  confessions  to  a  proud  heart — "  Z  was  torong  !  " 

He  coinmissioned  Sabretasche  to  make  arrangements 
with  his  wife,  but  all  that  the  Colonel,  consummate  man  of 
the  world  though  he  was,  could  do,  was  to  exact  that  she 
should  receive  an  allowance  of  two  thousand  a  year,  on 
condition  that  she  never  came  to  England.  The  Trefusis 
accepted  it,  possibly  because  she  knew  the  law  would  not 
give  her  so  much,  and  went  to  Paris  and  the  Bads,  leading 
a  pleasant  life  enough  I  doubt  not,  but  careful  to  make  it 
far  too  proper  a  one — outwardly,  at  the  least — to  give  him 
any  chance  of  a  divorce.  Separated  from  him  at  the  altar, 
she  was  still  legally  his  wife  and  bore  his  name.  By  what 
miracle  of  metamorphosis,  by  what  agency,  assistance,  or 
self-education,  she  had  been  enabled  to  change  and  exalt 
herself,  we  knew  not  then,  nor  till  long  afterwards.  That 
De  Vigne  had  not  recognised  her  was  scarce  astonishing, 
In  those  long  years  the  unformed  girl  of  seventeen  had 
changed  into  the  mature  beauty  of  five-and-twenty ;  she 
had  grown  taller,  her  form  had  developed,  fashion,  dress, 
and  taste  lent  her  beauty  a  thousand  aids  unknown  to  her 
in  her  earlier  days.  It  was  not  wonderful  that,  having  for- 
gotten Lucy  Davis,  and  almost  all  connected  with  her,  he 
should  fail  to  recognise  her  in  so  utterly  different  a  sphere^ 
so  entirely  altered  as  she  was  in  feature,  manner,  station, 
and  appearance ;  though  how  she  had  so  metamorphosed 
herself  I  used  to  think  over  many  and  many  a  time,  never 
able  to  ^n^  a  solution. 

At  length,  after  ten  years*  absence,  De  Yigne  returned 
home  to  resume  the  social  life  he  had  so  suddenly  snapped 
asunder.  To  careless  eyes  he  was  much  the  same,  but  1 
felt  that  the  whole  man  was  changed.  Eeserved,  sceptical 
of  aU  truth  and  of  all  worth,  his  generous  trust  changed  to 
chill  suspicion,  his  fiery  impetuosity  chained  down  under  a 
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semblance  of  icy  cynicism,  his  strong  passions  held  down 
under  an  iron  curb,  the  treachery  of  which  he  had  been  the 
victim  seemed  to  have  wholly  altered  his  once  frank,  warm, 
and  cordial  nature. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Curly  to  me,  as  we  were  riding  down 
Piccadilly  to  the  Park,  "  De  Vigne,  poor  fellow !  is  as 
frozen  by  this  miserable  misalliance  as  the  ships  m  the 
Arctic  Seas«  It  would  do  him  a  world  of  good  to  fall  in 
love  again,  but  he  won't.  Ah,  by  Jove,  here  he  is  !  Beau- 
tiful creature,  that  mare,  of  his  is — three  parts  thorough- 
bred ;  and  just  look  at  her  wild  eye.  How  are  you  ?  My 
dear  fellow,  I'm  deucedly  glad  you're  come  back ! " 

"  Very  kind  of  you,  Curly,"  laughed  De  Vigne,  "  but  I'm 
not  sure  I  re-echo  you.  A  gallop  in  the  cool  night  through 
the  jungle  is  preferable  to  passing  up  and  down  the  Bide 
yonder." 

•*  Wait  till  the  Eide  is  full,"  replied  Curly,  "  with  aU  the 
gouty  wits,  and  the  dandy  politicians,  and  the  amazoned 
Belles,  and  the  intensely  got-up  stock-brokers,  and  the  im- 
mensely showy  livery-stable  hacks,  who  would  go  so  de- 
lightfully if  they  weren't  broken- winded,  or  knocked-kneed ! 
Wait  till  the  season,  my  good  fellow — till  you  drink  Seltzer 
as  thirstily  as  a  tired  hound  drinks  water,  till  you  spend  the 
summer  nights  crushed  up  on  the  staircases,  till  you  waste 
a  couple  of  hundreds  giving  a  dinner  to  men  and  women 
who,  having  eaten  your  croustades,  drive  away  to  demolish 
your  character, — wait  till  the  season,  and  then  you'll  admit 
the  superiority  of  enjoyment  to.be  found  in  Town  !  There's 
nobody  in  it  yet,  except,  indeed,  Violet  Molyneux." 

"  Whom  1  have  not  seen,"  said  De  Vigne ;  **  but  I  will 
call,  for  I  used  to  know  her  mother  very  well,  an  eminently 
veligious  flirt !  I  have  a  curiosity  to  see  this  young  beauty, 
Realise  she  has  Sabretasche's  good  word." 

"A  good  word,  by-the-by,  that's  apt  to  do  them  as 
much  damage  in  one  way  as  his  condenmation  does  in 
another.  She  little  knows  what  a  desperate  Lothario  he  is. 
I  wonder  if  he'll  ever  marry  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  if  you'll  ever  hang  yourself,  Curly  P  "  said 
De  Vigne,  dryly.  "I  say,  shall  we  go  and  call  on  the 
If  oljiieuz  now  ?    May  as  well." 

"  Do ! "  responded  Curly. 

Lady  Molyneux  was  at  home,  a  rare  thing  for  that  rest- 
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if  religion  and  foahiott,  of  decided  "  lot*  "  ar>3 
pronounced  "  piotr ;  "  and  we  found  her  chatting  with  onii 
of  ber  beloved  spiritual  brothers,  the  Biahop  of  Campanile, 
a  moat  plfasaut  ton  v'lveur,  by  no  means  a  Saint  Arithonj 
on  the  Bcore  of  earthly  temptation n,  while  in  a,  low  chair 
Bat  Violet  Molynem  talking  to  aabretasche,  who  was  listen- 
ing  to  her  with  an  air  of  half'indolont  amusement,  and  mag- 
netising her  with  the  soft  lustrous  gaze  of  his  mournful 
eyee,  that  had  wound  their  way  into  eo  many  women'* 
loTO. 

Lady  Molyneux  welcomed  its  all  charmingly  j  while  there 
was  a  shadow  of  impatience  in  her  daughter's  tell-tale  eyea 
ot  having  her  talk  interrupted  :  but  the  Colonel,  who  had 
a  knack  of  monopolising  a  woman  quietly,  did  not  give  up 
his  seat,  and  soon  reaumed  his  discusaiun  with  her,  whico 
it  seemed  wns  on  the  poets  of  the  present  day. 

"  What  do  Tou  thrak  of  the  '  Idyls  of  the  Lotus  and 
the  Lily?  "  asked  Violet  of  De  Vigne,  referring  to  the 
book  tbey  were  discussing,  the  last  mystical  nonsense  that 
had  issued  from  the  imagination  of  the  pet  rhymer  of  the 
day. 

"  I  cjinnot  say  I  think  much,"  smiled  De  Vigne.  "To 
read  that  man's  worka  one  wants  a  dictionary  of  all  his 
unintelligible  jargon,  his  '  double-barrelled  adjectives,'  his 
purposely-obscured  meanings  I " 

"  AU  that  is  treason  here,  De  Vigne,"  said  Sabretasche, 
with  0.  smile.  "  Miss  Molyneus  is  the  patron  and  chanipioa 
of  everything  visionary,  high  wrought,  and  uniotflligibfe  to 
ordinary  mortals.  These  raviiig  individuals, '  sad  only  fot 
wantonness,*  strangely  please  dreamy  young  ladies  and 
eentlemen  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning,  sorrowa,  and 
burdens  of  this  'work-a-day  world.'" 

Violet  made  bim  a  graceful  reference, 

"  la  that  a  hit  at  me  ?  But  you  forget,  that  feeling- 
romance,  aa  you  ere  pleased  to  call  it — has  been  the  genn 
and  nurse  of  all  great  writers.  The  awan  must  suft'er  before 
it  sings.  Did  not  his  child-love  inspire  DsnteP  Would 
Petrarch  have  been  all  he  is  but  for  the  '  amore  veemeniitsima 
ma  uviea  ed  onuirio?'  Did  not  bia  passion  for  Mary  Cha- 
worth  have  itsinfluence  for  lifeupon  tho  writings  of  liynm?  ., 
And  was  not  Leonora  d'Este  to  Tasso  wbnt  Diana's  ^' 
was  to  Endymion?  " 
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"  And  was  not  the  domestic  misery  of  Milton's  married 
life  tbe  inspiration  of  that  tirade  upon  women  in  Adam's 
speech  P  "  asked  Sabretasche  quietly ;  **  and  but  for  Anne 
EiAthawajy  might  we  have  ever  had  that  oration  of  Pos* 
thumus: 

•  Eren  to  rice 
They  are  not  constant ;  but  are  changing  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that!"* 

**8ome  better  woman  taught  him,  then,"  cried  Vio*e( 
**  that  from  women's  eyes 

'  Sjparkles  still  the  right  Promethean  fire, 
l^ey  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes 
OThat  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world !  *  ** 

Sabretasche  bowed  his  head  in  acknowledgment  of 
defeat. 

^You  have  conquered  me,  as  Eosaline  conquered 
Biron!" 

Re  said  the  words  as  he  had  said  such  things  to  scores 
of  other  women  as  lovely  as  Violet  Molvneux ;  from  any- 
body else  she  would  have  taken  them  at  their  value ;  at  the 
Colonel's  glance  her  colour  deepened. 

"But  don't  you  think,  Miss  Molyneux,"  suggested  De 
Vigne,  **  that  when  Tasso  languished  in  Ferrara  dungeons, 
he  must  have  wished  he  had  never  seen  the  Este  family ! 
Don't  you  fancy  that  Q^mma  Donati  must  have  rather  can* 
celled  Dante's  good  opinion  of  the  heau  seae,  »nd  that  his 
*wife  of  savage  temper'  may  have  been  a  bitter  tonic 
rather  than  sweet  balm  to  his  genius  ?  And  as  for  Byron — 
well !  Miss  Milbanke  was  rather  a  thorn  in  his  side,  wasn't 
shep  And  with  all  the  romance  in  the  world,  I  think, 
when  he  called  on  Mrs.  Musters,  he  must  have  thought  he 
had  been  rather  a  fooL     What  do  you  say  P  " 

*'  I  say  that  you  have  not  a  trace,  not  a  particle,  not  an 
infinitesimal  germ  of  romance ! " 

"  Thank  Heaven — ^no ! "  said  De  Vigne,  with  a  laugh. 

I  doubt,  though,  if  the  laugh  was  heartfelt.  I  dare  say 
he  thought  of  the  time  when  romance  was  hot  and  strong  in 
him,  and  trust  and  faith  strong  too ! 

"I  pity  you,  then!  Where  I  think  you  sceptical  men 
©PT  so  much,"  said  Violet,  turning  her  brilliant  eyes   on 
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Sabretasche,  "is  in  confounding  false  and  true,  good  and 
bad,  feeling  with  sentiment,  genius  witb  pretension.  "Vfhj 
at  one  sweep  condemn  the  expression  of  unusual  feeling  as 
sentiment,  simply  because  it  is  unusual  ?  Deep  feeling  is 
rare ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  unreal.  You  tread 
on  a  thousand  ordinary  flowers — daisies,  buttercups,  cow- 
slips, anemones — ^in  an  every-day  walk;  they  are  all  &ir, 
all  fuU  of  life ;  but  out  of  all  the  Flora,  there  is  only  one 
Sensitive  Plant  that  shrinks  and  trembles  at  your  touch. 
Yet,  though  the  Sensitive  Plant  is  organised  so  far  more 
tenderly,  it  is  no  artificial  offspring  of  mechanism,  but  as 
fresh  and  real,  and  living  a  thing  as  any  of  the  others ! " 

De  Vigne  and  Curly  were  now  chatting  with  Lady  Moly- 
neux,  whose  bishop  had  taken  his  con^S.  Sabretasche  still 
sat  by  Violet  a  little  apart. 

"I  believe  you,"  he  said,  gently;  "there  tire  sensitive 

Elants,  so  fresh  and  fair,  that  it  is  a  sin  they  should  ever 
ave  to  shiver  in  rude  hands,  and  learn  to  oend  with  the 
world's  breath.  But  live  as  long  as  we  have,  and  you  will 
know  that  the  deep  feeling  of  which  you  are  thinking  is 
never  found  in  unison  with  the  poetic  and  drivelling  senti- 
ment we  ridicule.  Boys'  sorrows  vent  themselves  in  words 
— men's  griefs  are  voiceless.  If  ever  you  feel — pray  Groi 
you  never  may — vital  suffering,  you  will  find  that  it  will 
never  seek  solace  in  confidences,  never  lament  itself^  but 
rather  hug  its  torture  closer,  as  the  Spartan  child  hugged 
the  fierce  wolf-fangs.  You  will  find  the  difference  between 
the  fictitious  sorrows  which  run  abroad  proclaiming  their 
own  wrongs  ;  and  the  grief  which  lies  next  the  heart  night 
and  day,  and,  like  the  iron  cross  of  the  Eomish  priest,  eats 
it  slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  away." 

They  were  strange  words  to  come  from  Vivian  Sabre- 
tasche 1  Violet  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  her  laughing 
eyes  grew  sad  and  dimmed.  He  had  forgotten  for  the 
moment  where  he  was  ;  at  her  earnest  gaze  he  roused  him- 
self with  the  faintest  tinge  of  colour  on  bis  face. 

'*  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  most  intense  kind- 
ness ;  would  you  mind  singing  me  Hullah's  'Three  Fishers  r' 
I  declare  to  you  it  has  haunted  me  ever  since  I  heard  you 
sing  it  on  Tuesday  night ;  and  it  is  so  seldom  I  hear  any 
music  that  is  not  a  screech — rarely,  indeed,  anything  that 
taiisfies  me  as  your  songs  do." 
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**  Oil  yes,  if  you  will  sing  me  those  Italian  soii^  of 
joun.  Major  De  Vigne,  if  you  have  no  romance,  I  am 
quite  sure  jou  cannot  care  for  music,  so  I  give  you  full 
leave  to  talk  to  mamma  as  loudly  as  ever  you  like,  I  am 
going:  to  sing  only  to  Colonel  Sabretasche." 

Sabretasche  looked  half-pleased,  half-amused  at  the  dis- 
tinction accorded  to  him,  and  followed  her  to  the  back 
drawing-room,  where  he  leaned  on  the  piano  looking  down 
upon  her,  while  Violet  sang  with  one  of  the  best  gifts  of 
nature  a  clear,  bell-like,  melodious  voice,  highly  tutored, 
and  as  flexible  and  free  as  the  song  of  a  mavis  in  spring- 
time. I  am  not  sure  whether  her  mother  was  best  pleased 
or  not  at  that  musical  tite-h-t^te^  for  Sabretasche  nad  an 
universal  reputation  as  a  most  unscrupulous  libertine,  and 
Lady  Molyneux  knew  his  character  too  well  to  think  he  was 
likely  to  be  doing  any  more  than  playing  with  Violet,  as 
the  most  attractive  beauty  in  town.  But  then,  again,  his 
word  was  almost  law  in  all  matters  of  taste.  He  could 
injure  Violet  irretrievably  by  a  depreciating  criticism,  and 
could  make  her  of  tenfold  more  marketable  value  by  an 
approving  word,  for  there  were  numbers  of  men  who 
moulded  themselves  by  his  dictum.  So  Lady  Molyneux 
?et  them  alone. 

I  don*t  suppose,  however,  that  she  noticed  Violet  drawing 
out  a  large  bunch  of  her  floral  namesakes  from  a  Bohemian 
glass,  and  lifting  them  up  for  Sabretasche  to  scent. 

"  Are  they  not  delicious  P  They  remind  me  of  dear  old 
Corallyne,  when  I  used  to  gather  them  out  of  the  fresh 
damp  moss.  Do  you  know  Kerry,  Colonel  Sabretasche? 
No  ?  Oh,  you  should  go  there ;  it  is  bo  beautiful,  with  its 
blue  lakes,  and  its  wild  mountains,  and  its  green,  fragrant 
woodlands." 

'*  I  should  like  it,  I  dare  say,"  said  Sabretasche,  smiling, 
**  with  you  for  my  guide.  I  want  some  added  charm  now 
to  give  'greenness  to  the  grass  and  glory  to  the  flower.' 
Once  I  enjoyed  them  for  themselves  as  you  do ;  but  as  one 
gets  on  in  life  there  is  too  silent  a  rebuke  in  nature  for  us 
to  enjoy  it  unrestrainedly.  1a  Lord  Molyneux's  estate  in 
Kerry  P  " 

"Don't  call  it  an  estate,**  laughed  Violet;  "it  always 
amuses  me  so  when  I  see  it  put  down  in  the  peerage.  It 
IS  onlj  miles  and  miles  of  moorland,  with  nothing  growing 
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im  it  bnt  tangled  wood  and  gloi'Ioua  ttUd-SowerB.  Then 
are  ODe  or  two  cabins  with  iiihabitatits  like  kelpies.  Tbc 
bouBB  haa  been,  perbapa,  very  grand  wlien  all  we  Iriab  were 
kings,  and  you  SasBenacbs,  tiomnn  slaves ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  baving  lost  three-qaarters  of  its  roof  and 
nine-tentiiB  ol'  ita  timbers,  liaving  rata,  and  owle,  and  gl 
iu  numerable,  no  windows,  and  no  furniture,  you  woulu 
bably  think  it  more  picturesque  than  comfortable,  and 
more  inclined  to  pnint  it  than  to  Utb  in  i 

"  But  you  live  in  it  ?  " 

"Ah!  when  I  waa  a  child;  but  it  was  a  little  bi 
then.  Thtre  was  a  comfortable  room  or  two  in  it,  and  I 
was  very  happy  there  with  niy  favourite  goTemesa  and  my 
little  roufrh  pony,  when  papn  and  mamma  were  up  here  op  in 
Paris,  and  left  us  to  ourselvea  in  Corallyne.  I  wonder  if  I 
shall  ever  be  as  happy  as  I  wi:s  iherB?  " 

■'Ton  are  very  happy  hereP  "  said  Sabretasohe,  with  a 
Bort  of  pity  for  the  joyous  heart  to  which  sorrow  waa  yet 
but  a  name. 

"  Happy  ?  Oh,  yes ;  I  enjoy  myself,  and  I  am  alwavi 
light-hearted;  but  I  have  things  to  annoy  me  here;  tfie 
Brtifiees  and  iirivolities  of  society  worry  me.  I  want  to  say 
always  what  I  think,  and  nobody  eeeme  to  do  it  in  the 

"  The  world  would  be  in  hot  water  if  they  did.  But  pray 
Epeak  it  to  me." 

"I  always  do!  Tes,  I  enj'iy  Ijondon  life.  I  like  the 
whirl,  the  eicitenii?nt,  the  intollectuai  discussion,  the  vivid, 
real  life  men  lend  liere,  I  should  enjoy  it  entirely  if  1  did 
not  see  too  many  hard,  cruel,  worn  feces  under  the  tait 
amiliag  masks." 

"  Pauvre  enfant!"  murmured  Sabretasebe.  "  Do  yon 
suppose  there  are  any  light  hearls  under  the  dominoes  P  " 

"  Toari  is  not  a  light  one  ?  " 

"Mine!"  echoed  the  Colonel,  with  a  strange  iotonation; 
then  he  laughed  bis  f;ay  soft  laugh.  "  II  it  be  not,  made- 
moiselle, you  are  the  first  who  has  had  penetration  enough 
to  £nd  it  out.  I  am  quSleur  of  amusement  in  general  to  all 
my  friends !  Tliere  is  De  Vigne  going,  and  so  must  I,  I 
■hall  not  thank  you  for  your  songs. " 

"  No  ! "  she  said,  laughingly.    "  Ton  would  not  have  wki 
me  to  sing  if  you  bad  not  wished  to  bear  me,  for  I  li 
that  en  Dnnciule  von  never  bore  youraell' " 
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^  Never.    No  one  is  worth  such  a  Belf-sacrifice.'' 

•*  Not  even  I  ?  '* 

*'To  suppose  such  a  case,  I  must  first  imagine  yoa 
boring  me,  which  just  at  present  is  an  hypothesis  not  to 
be  imagined  by  any  stretch  of  poetic  fancy,"  laughed 
Babretascho,  as  he  held  out  tm  hand  to  bid  her  good 
morning. 

She  held  the  violets  up  to  him. 

"  You  have  forgotten  the  flowers  P  " 

"  May  I  have  them  ?  " 

He  slipped  them  hastily  into  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat, 
and  came  forward  to  Lady  Molyneux. 

"  Yiolet,  my  love,"  began  her  mother,  as  the  door  closed 
on  us,  '*  Colonel  Sabretasche  comes  here  a  great  deal ;  I 
wish  you  would  not  be  quite  so — quite  so — expansive  with 
him." 

"  Expansive !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  my  dear  Violet,"  repeated  the  Vis- 
oountess,  the  milk  of  roses  turning  a  little  sour.  "  You 
treat  him  quite  as  fanuliarly  as  if  he  were  your  father  or  your 
lover.  You  need  not  colour,  I  don't  say  he  is  the  last ;  G-od 
forbid  he  should  be,  with  his  principles.  I  know  he  makes 
himself  agreeable  to  you,  but  so,  as  every  one  will  tell  you, 
he  has  done  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  any  pretty  woman 
that  came  across  his  path ;  and  your  speech  to  his  friend  De 
Yigne,  about '  singing  onl^  to  Colonel  Sabretasche,'  was  not 
alone  unmaidenly,  it  was  absurd." 

"  How  so  ?  I  only  cared  for  him  to  hear  it  and  like  it." 

**  It  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  hear  it  and  like  it,"  re- 
plied my  lady, irritably — prominent  piety  has  a  queer  knack  of 
souring  the  temper— <<  his  extreme  fastidiousness  makes  his 
good  word  well  worth  having ;  the  best  way  to  make  your 
opinion  of  value  in  society  is  to  admire  nothing,  as  he  does ! 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  dear  way  of  gaining  his  applause 
to  keep  all  other  men  in  the  background  while  you  are  flirt- 
ing with  him.  Before  you  saw  him  you  liked  Begalia,  and 
Killuryy  and  plenty  of  others,  well  enough ;  now  you  really 
attend  to  no  one  else." 

''AH  they  can  do  is  to  ride,  and  waltz,  and  smoke  ;  he  haa 
the  genius  of  an  artist.  They  think  they  please  me  by  vapid 
flattery ;  he  knows  better.  They  are  one's  subjeets,  he  is 
•ne'fiiaafltwl" 

Si 
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Lady  Molyneux  was  seriouslj  appalled  by  such  an  oat- 
burst.     She  raised  her  eyebrows  sarcastically  : 

"  You  admire  Vivian  Sabretasche  very  much,  Violet  ?  I 
should  not  advise  you  to  say  so,  my  dear." 

"  Why  not  ?  it  is  the  truth." 

•*  Pew  truths  can  be  spoken,"  replied  the  eminently  reli- 
gious, fasbionable  lady,  coldly.  **  Why  you  had  better  not 
proclaim  your  very  Quixotic  admiration  for  Sabretasche, 
because  he  bears  as  bad  a  character  for  morality  as  he  bean 
a  good  one  for  talent  and  fashion.  What  his  life  has  been 
every  one  knows ;  he  is  a  most  unprincipled  libertine.  No 
one  ever  dreams  of  expecting  an}  thing  serious  of  him  ;  he  is 
the  last  man  in  the  universe  to  marry,  but  a  flirtation  with 
Aim  may  very  greatly  injure  your  prospects — " 

**  Oh,  pray  don't !  I  am  so  sick  of  those  words ;  they  are 
BO  lowering,  so  pitiful,  so  conventional,  making  a  market  of 
oneself!  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  speak  so.  As  to  hiB 
life,  he  has  led  the  same  life  as  most  men,  probably ;  but  yon 
need  only  look  in  his  eyes  to  see  whether  anything  base  or 
cruel  can  attach  itself  to  him." 

Her  mother  sighed,  and  sneered,  and  smiled  unpleasantly. 

"  My  love,  the  way  you  talk  is  too  absurd.  You  forget 
yourself  strangely.  How  is  it  possible  for  you  to  jndge  of 
the  character  of  a  man  nearly  fifty,  a  blas^  man  of  the  world, 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  rou^s  about  town  while  you 
were  a  little  child  in  the  nursery  ;  it  is  too  ridiculous  I  feut 
go  and  dress  for  dinner.  The  dear  bishop,  and  Cavendish 
G-rey,  and  Killury  will  dine  here." 

**  Poor  sensitive  plant,  it  would  be  a  pity  my  hands  should 
touch  it  and  wither  its  freshness  and  fairness,"  thought  the 
Colonel,  as  he  turned  his  tilbury  from  the  door.  **  Vivian 
Sabretasche,  I  say,  are  you  growing  a  fool  ?  Don't  you 
know  that  the  golden  gates  won't  open  for  you  P  You  barred 
them  yourself;  you  have  no  right  to  complain.  Have  you 
not  been  going  to  the  bad  all  the  days  of  your  life  ?  Have 
you  not  persuaded  the  world,  ever  since  you  lived  in  it,  that 
you  airtj  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  Don  Juan,  a  smasher  of 
the  entire  Decalogue  ?  Why  should  you  now,  just  because 
you  have  looked  into  that  girl's  bright  eyes,  be  trying  to 
trick  yourself  and  her  into  the  idea  that  you  possess  such 
affairs  as  heart,  and  feeling,  and  regrets,  because  she,  fresh 
to  life,  is  innocent  enough  to  have  a  taste  for  such  nonsense  f 
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All  folly — folly!  Back  to  your  animate  friends,  borsei 
and  men,  and  your  inanimate  loves,  chisel  and  palette,  or  you 
may  grow  a  fool  in  your  older  years,  as  many  wise  men 
have  done  before,  xou've  pulled  up  many  fair  flowers  in 
your  day,  you  can  surely  leave  that  one  Violet  in  peace." 

'*  Open  the  door.  Colonel  Sabretasche,  and  let  me  out.  It 
18  of  no  use  telling  me  not — I  will !  ** 

"With  which  enunciation  of  her  own  self-will  the  Hon. 
Violet  Molyneux  sprang  to  the  ground  in  St.  Jaraes's-street, 

Ct  opposite  the  bay-window,  to  the  unspeakable  horror  of 
mother,  and  the  excessive  amusement  of  De  Vigne  and 
Sabretasche,  who  were  driving  in  the  Molyneux  barouche. 
One  of  the  podwered,  white-wanded,  six-feet-high  plushes 
that  swayed  to  and  fro  at  the  back  of  the  carriage,  having 
dismounted  at  some  order  of  his  mistress's  had  happened  to 
push,  as  those  noble  and  stately  creatures  are  given  to 
pushing  every  plebeian  peripatetic,  against  a  young  girl 
passing  on  the  pavement.  The  girl  had  with  her  a  portfolir 
of  pictures,  which  the  abrupt  rencontre  sent  out  of  her  grasp, 
scattering  its  contents  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  to 
apologise  was  the  work  of  a  second  with  that  perfectly 
courteous,  but  according  to  her  mamma  and  her  female 
finends,  much  too  impulsive  and  unconventional  young 
beauty,  the  Hon.  Violet,  whose  fatal  lessons,  learnt  on  the 
wild  moorluids  and  among  the  fragrant  woods  of  her  be- 
loved Corallyne,  and  the  aristocratic  experiences  of  her 
single  season  had  been  sadly  unable  to  unteach  her. 

"  Ashton,  how  can  you  be  so  careless  ?  Pick  those  draw- 
ings up  immediately  and  very  carefully,"  said  the  young 
beauty,  as,  turning  to  the  young  girl,  she  apologised  with 
polished  courtesy  for  the  accident  her  servant  had  caused, 
while  the  man,  in  disgusting  violence  to  his  own  feelings, 
was  compelled  to  bend  his  stately  form,  and  even  to  so  far 
fall  from  his  pedestal  of  powdered  propriety  and  fiunkeyisra 
grandeur,  as  to  run — yes,  absolutely  run — after  one  of  the 
sketches,  which,  wafted  by  a  little  breeze  that  must  have 
been  that  mischievous  imp  Puck  himself,  ambled  gently  and 
lantalisingly  down  the  street.  The  young  girl  thanked  her 
with  as  bright  a  smile  as  Violet's,  and  votes  were  divided  in 
the  club  windows  as  to  which  of  the  two  was  the  most 
tharmiug,  though    the  one  was  a  fashionable  belle,  with 
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ererr  adjunct  of  taste  and  dress,  and  tbe  other  an  onprtv 
tected  little  thing  wallting  with  a  woman  aemoat  in  St. 
James's- street ;  aad  artist  prububly,  or  a  governeBB.  She 
took  her  portfolio  (by  this  time  men  in  the  clubs  were  all 
looking  on,  heartily  amused,  and  Sabreiasche  and  De  Vigue 
were  picking  up  the  pictures,  on  the  bnck  of  which  they  had 
tirao  to  obeerre  the  initinla  "A,  T.,  St.  CniciB-on-the-bill, 
Jiichmond  Pack,"  with  much  more  diligence  than  tbe  giand- 
ioao  flunkey  j)  thanked  Violet  with  a  low  graceful  bow,  and 
was  passing  on,  when  she  looked  up  at  De  Vigne,  Her  lips 
parted,  her  eyes  darkened,  her  fac-e  brightened  ;  she  stood 
still  a  minute,  then  ehe  came  back:  "SipFolkoI"  But 
he  neither  8aw  nor  heard  her,  hia  foot  was  on  the  Btep  ol 
the  barouche ;  the  footman  shut  the  door  with  a  clang,  swung 
himseif  up  on  the  footboard,  and  the  carriage  roUed  away 
into  Piccadilly. 

"Violet,  Violet!  how  yon  forn^jt  yourKclf,  my  love?" 
whispered  Lady  Molyneux,  scandaliBed  and  horror-stricken. 
•'  I  wish  you  would  not  be  quite  BO  impulaive.  All  the 
gentlemen  in  "White's  were  staring  at  you." 

"Let  them  stare,  dear,"  laughed  Violet,  merrily.  "Iti* 
a  very  innocent  amuaemont,  it  gives  them  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  doea  me  no  iiarm.  "What  glorious  blue  eyes 
that  girl  had.  You  should  laud  me  for  my  magTinnimitj  in 
Draiaing  another  woman  so  pretty." 

"  For  magnnnimity  in  that  line  is  not  a  virtue  of  you 
ei,"  said  De  Vigne. 

"  Tou  cynie !  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  be." 

"  Don't  you  ?  Did  you,  on  your  honour,  then,  fwr  lady, 
erer  speak  well  of  a  rival  ?  " 

"  I  never  had  one." 

"  Tou  never  could,"  whispered  Sabretasehe,  bending  for- 
ward to  tuck  the  tiger-skin  over  her. 

"  But  supposing  you  hadP"  persisted  De  Vigne. 

"I  hope  I  should  be  nbove  maligning  her;  but  I  am 
afraid  to  think  bow  I  should  hate  her." 

Violet's  eyes  met  the  Colonel's  ;  her  colour  rose,  aad  he 
facongruousTy  enough  turned  his  head  away. 

"  If  Miss  Molyneui  treats  the  visionary  things  of  life  so 
earnestly,  what  will  she  do  when  she  comei  to  the  realities  P" 
laughed  De  Vigne. 

Lady  Molyneui  sighed ;  on  oocaeions  she  w&uJd  play  a' 
tender  maternity,  hut  It  did  uot  sit  well  upon  \ix_ 
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**  Ah  I  if  we  did  not  find  some  armonr  bedides  out  own 
Btrength  in  our  life  pilgrimage,  few  of  us  women  would  ba 
able  to  endure  to  the  end  of  the  Via  DoloroBa." 

"  True !  Britomart  soon  finds  a  buckler  studded  with 
the  diamonds  of  a  good  dower,  or  stiffened  with  the  parch- 
ment-skins of  handsome  settlements ;  and,  tender  and  gentle 
as  she  looks,  manages  to  go  through  the  skirmish  very 
unscathed  by  dint  of  the  vizor  she  keeps  down  so  wisely, 
and  the  sharp  lance  of  the  tongue  she  keeps  always  In  rest 
against  friend  and  foe ! " 

"  Wbat  thrusts  of  the  spear  you  deserve ;  you  are  worse 
than  your  friend,  and  he  is  bad  enough ! "  cried  Violet, 
looking  rather  lovingly,  however,  on  the  Colonel,  despite  his 
errors.  **  I  am  sure  if  women  take  to  lance  and  vizor,  it  is 
only  in  self-defence,  for  you  would  pierce  us  with  your 
arrows  if  you  could  find  a  hole  in  our  armour." 

''  But  here  and  there  is  a  woman  who  unhorses  us  at 
once,  and  on  whom  it  is  a  shame  to  draw  our  swords. 
Agnes  Hotots  are  very  rare,  but  when  we  do  find  them, 
BiUigsdale  is  safe  to  go  down  before  them/'  said  Sabretasche, 
with  his  eloquent  glance. 

'*  I  should  think  you  have  both  of  you  been  conquered  or 
imprisoned  some  time  or  other  by  some  Cynisca,  or  Maria 
de  Jesu,  whom  you  cannot  forgive,  and  who  makes  you  so 
bitter  upon  us  all  I  "  laughed  Violet. 

She  said  it  in  the  gay  innocence  of  her  heart !  Both 
were  silent:  and  Violet  instinctively  felt  that  she  had 
trodden  on  dangerous  ground — then  De  Vigne  laughed 
though  a  curse  would  have  been  better  in  unison  with  his 
thoughts. 

"  Miss  Molyneux,  with  all  due  deference  to  your  sex, 
there  are  few  men,  I  fear,  who,  if  they  told  you  the  truth, 
would  not  have  to  confess  having  found,  that  those  warm 
and  charming  feelings  with  which  you  young  ladies  start 
fresh  in  life,  have  almack  of  disappearing  in  the  atmosphere 
of  society,  as  gold  disappears  melted  and  swallowed  up  in 
aqua  re!|;ia." 

**  Will  you  let  your  pure  gold  be  lost  in  this  metaphorical 
aqua  regia  ?  "  whispered  the  Colonel,  half  smiling,  half  sadly, 
as  he  handed  her  out,  at  her  own  house. 

"Oh!  never  1" 

"  You  mean  it  now,  but — Well,  we  shall  see  I "    And 
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Babretasche  led  Her  ap  the  steps  with  his  low,  careless  laugh. 
<<  When  you  are  Madame  la  Fiinoess  d'Hautecour,  or  her 
Grace  of  Begalia,  perhaps  jon  will  not  smile  so  kindly  ou 
your  old  friends  ! " 

She  turned  pale ;  her  large  eyes  filled  with  unshed  tears 
She  thought  of  the  violets  she  had  given  him  a  few  days 
before. 

"  You  are  unkind  and  unjust,  Colonel  Sabretasche,"  she 
said  haughtily.     "  I  thought  you  more  kind,  more  true — " 

**  I  am  neither,'*  said  Sabretasche,  abruptly  for  that  ultra 
juave  aud  tender  squire  of  dames.  **  Ask  your  mamma  for 
my  character,  and  believe  what  she  will  tell  you.  I  would 
rather  you  erred  in  thinking  too  ill — though  that  people 
would  say  is  impossible — than  too  well  of  me.** 

**  I  could  never  think  ill  of  you — " 

"  Tou  would  be  wrong,  then,"  said  Sabretasche,  gravely. 
Just  then  her  mother  and  De  Yigne  entered  and  the 
Colonel,  with  his  light  laugh,  turned  round  to  them  with 
some  jest.     Violet  could  not  rally  quite  so  quickly. 

That  night,  at  a  loo  party  at  Sabretasche's  house,  De 
Vigne  and  I  told  the  other  fellows  of  Violet's  impulsive 
action  in  St.  James's-street ;  while  the  Colonel  went  on 
with  his  game  in  silence. 

"  She's  a  great  deal  too  impulstve ;  it's  horrid  bad  ton," 
yawned  little  Lord  Killtime,  an  utterly  blasd  gentleman  of 
nineteen. 

"  I  like  it,"  said  Ourly.  "  It's  a  wonderful  treat  now-a- 
days  to  see  a  girl  natural." 

"  She  is  very  lovely,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,"  said 
De  Vigne.  "  I  dare  say  they  mean  to  set  her  up  high  in 
the  market.     Her  mother  is  trying  hard  for  Regalia." 

"  He's  a  lost  man,  then,"  said  Wyndham,  who  had  cut 
the  Lower  House  and  Red  Tape  for  the  lighter  loves  of 
Pam  and  Miss.  "  I  never  knew  the  Molyneux,  senior, 
make  hard  running  after  any  fellow  but  what  she  finished 
him  (she's  retreated  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  now, 
and  puts  up  with  portly  bishops  and  handsome  popular 
preachers:  women  often  do  when  they  get  passSes;  the 
Church  is  not  so  difficile  as  the  laity,  I  presume !) ;  but 
ten  or  less  years  ago  I  vow  it  was  dangerous  to  come  within 
the  signal  of  her  fan,  she'd  iuch  a  clever  way  of  setting  al 
you." 
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••  Jockey  Jack  didn't  care,"  laughed  St.  Lyg,  of  the 
Eleventh.  "  Well,  her  daughter***  no  mancBuvrer  ;  and,  by 
G-eorge,  it's  worth  a  guinea  a  turn  to  waltz  with  her." 

"  She's  not  bad  looking/'  sneered  Vane  Castleton,  the 
youngest  son  of  his  G-race  of  Tiara,  the  worst  of  all  those  hj 
no  means  incorruptible,  and  very  far  from  stainless  pillars 
of  the  state,  the  "  Caatleton  family,"  "  But,  by  George,  I 
never  came  across  so  bold,  off-hand,  spirited  a  young 
filly." 

Sabretasche  looked  up,  anger  in  his  languid,  tired  eyes. 

"  Permit  me  to  differ  nrom  you,  Castleton.  Your  remark, 
I  must  say,  is  as  much  signalised  by  knowledge  of  character 
aa  it  is  by  elegance  of  phraseology  !  Young  fellows  like 
Xilltime  may  make  such  mistakes  of  judgment;  we  who 
know  the  world  should  be  wiser." 

De  Vigne,  sitting  next  him,  looked  up  and  raised  his  eye- 
brows at  the  Colonel's  unusual  interference  and  warmth. 

"  JEt  tu,  Brute  /  " 

Sabretasche  understood,  and  gave  him  an  admonit-^ry  kick 
under  the  table. 

**  Who's  portrait  is  that  Sabretasche  ?  "  asked  De  Vigne, 
to  stop  Vane  Castleton's  tongue,  pointing  to  a  portrait  over 
the  mantelpiece  in  the  inner  drawing-room,  where  we  were 
playing ;    the  portrait  of  a  very  pretty  woman. 

"  My  mother,  when  she  was  twenty.  Didn't  you  know 
it  ?  It  was  taken  just  before  she  married.  I  believe  it  was 
an  exact  likeness,  but  I  don't  remember  her." 

"  It  reminds  me  of  somebody — I  cannot  think  of  whoma 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  take  '  miss.' " 

"  Why  will  you  talk  through  the  game  ?  "  said  I.  "  Don't 
you  think  the  picture  is  like  that  girl  who  occasioned 
Violet's  championship  this  morning?  That's  whom  you 
are  thinking  o^  I  dare  say." 

"Who's  talking  now,  I  wonder?"  said  De  Vigne. 
"  Heart's  trumps  ?  I  did  not  notice  that  girl ;  I  was  too 
amused  to  see  Miss  Molyneux.  No,  it  is  somebody  else, 
but  who,  I  cannot  think,  for  the  life  of  me." 

"  Nor  can  I  help  you,"  said  Sabretasche,  "  for  there  is  not 
a  creature  related  to  my  mother  living.  But  now  Arthur 
mentions  it,  that  little  girl  was  not  unlike  her ;  at  least,  I 
fancy  she  had  the  same  coloured  hair.  A  propos  of  like- 
naMeSi  there  will  be  a  very  pretty  picture  of  Lady  Geraldin« 


OrmsbT  in  the  Eiiibition  tbia  year.  I  sswit,  half  finialied. 
at  Macliee'a  yesterday." 

"  Why  don't  you  eiliibit,  SabretaacheP  "  aaid  Wyndham. 
"Toflpaiat  a  deuced  deal  better  than  ha'f  those' Fellows 
«md  ABBoeiateB ! " 

"  Bien  ahUffi!  "  cries  the  Colonel,  "  I  should  be  parti- 
cularly sorry  to  hang  up  my  pets  of  my  eaael,  to  be  putleTel 
with  people  a  boots,  or  high  above  their  poBsible  vision,  or 
— if  honoured  with  the '  Becood  rovr '  — be  flanked  by  ahock- 
ing  red-baired  pre-Raphaelite  angela  and  etaring  portraits 
of  gentlemen  in  militia  uniform  ;  and  criticised  by  a  crowd 
of  would-be  cognoBcenti  and  dilettante  cockneyB,  with  a 
catalogue  in  their  haod  and  Buskin  rnles  in  their  mind,  who 
go  into  ecfltasies  over  cottage  scenes  with  all  Teniera'  tuI- 
garitiea,  and  none  of  Teniera' redeeming  faJent.  Exhibit 
my  pictureB  P  The  fates  forfend !  Wyndham,  help  your- 
self to  that  CbELteau  Cos,  and  De  Vigne,  there  is  some  of 
our  pet  Madeira.  How  sorry  I  am  Madeira  now  grows 
graves  instead  of  grapes  I  Konseuse.  Don't  any  of  you 
tbink  of  going  yet.  Let  us  sit  down  again  for  a  few  mora 
rounds." 

"We  did,  and  we  played  till  tlie  raw  rebruary  dawn  wa« 
growing  gray  in  the  atreets,  while  we  !aii£;hed  and  talked 
over  Siibretasche's  wine — laughs  that  might  have  jarred  on 
Violet's  ear,  and  talk  that  might  have  miide  her  young  heart 
heavy,  coming  from  her  hero's  lips.  But  when  we  were 
gone,  and  the  fire  was  burning  low,  the  Colonel  a;it  before 
the  dying  embers  with  his  dog's  head  upon  his  knee,  and 
thought,  I  believe: 

"  What  a  fool  I  am  !  Women,  wine,  cards,  art,  play — are 
they  all  losing  their  enchantment  P  Are  my  rose-leaves 
bejjinning  to  lose  their  scent,  and  crumple  under  me?  That 
girl — child  she  is  to  me — has  been  the  only  one  who  has 
had  penetration  enough  to  see  that  the  bal  masqufi  has 
ccafied  its  charm.  She  reads  me  truer  than  all  of  them.  She 
will  believe  no  ill  of  me.  She  almost  makea  me  wish  then 
were  no  ill  for  her  to  believe  1  Shall  slie  be  the  first  womaji 
to  whom  I  have  shown  mercy,  the  first  for  whom  I  have  re- 
nounced self  ?  Cid,  old  boy  I  is  your  master  wholly  dead  t» 
generosity  and  honour  because  the  world  happens  to  say 
be  ia  P  " 

That  night  De  Vigne  and  I  smoked  our  pipes  together 
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over  Ilia  fire  in  the  Albany,  where  he  had  taken  a  suite. 
Yigne  had  been  shut  up  since  his  mother's  death,  and  he 
rarely  alluded,  even  distantly,  to  the  scene  of  his  folly  and 
bis  wrongs ;  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  endured  to  revisit, 
far  less  to  live  in  it. 

"  Is  Sabretasche  really  getting  touched  by  that  bewitching 
Irish  girl  ?  "  said  I  to  him,  as  we  sat  smoking. 

•*  God  knows  I  He  was  rather  touchy  about  her,  wasn't 
he  ?  But  that  might  be  only  for  the  pleasure  of  setting 
down  Castleton,  a  temptation  I  don't  tnink  I  could  forego 
myself.  According  to  his  own  showing,  he's  never  in  love 
with  any  woman,  but  he  makes  love  to  almost  all  he  comes 
across.*' 

'*  Oh,  he's  deuced  fellow  for  women  I — but  he  might  be 
really  caught  at  last,  you  know." 

**  Certainly,"  assented  De  Vigne ;  "  none  are  so  wise  that 
they  may  not  become  fools !  Socrates,  when  he  was  old,  sage 
that  he  was,  did  not  read  in  the  same  book  with  a  woman 
without  falling  in  love  with  her." 

**  You  are  complimentary  to  love  P  Is  it  invariably  a 
folly  ?  " 

**  I  think  so.  At  least,  all  /  wish  for  is  to  keep  clear  of  it 
ail  the  rest  of  my  life." 

-  Why  P  " 

**  Good  Otod  I  need  you  ask  ?  From  my  boyhood  I  was 
the  fool  of  my  passions.  To  love  a  woman  was  to  win  her. 
I  stopped  for  no  consideration,  no  duty,  no  obstacle ;  I  let 
nothing  come  between  me  and  my  will.  I  was  as  obstinate 
to  those  who  tried  ever  to  stop  me  in  any  pursuit,  as  I  was 
weak  and  mad  in  yielding  up  my  birthright  at  any  price,  if 
I  could  but  buy  the  mess  of  porridge  on  which  I  had  for  the 
time  being  set  my  fancy.  Scores  of  times  I  did  that — scores 
of  times  some  worthless  idol  became  the  thing  on  which  I 
staked  my  soul.  Once  I  did  it  too  often  1  It  is  such 
eternal  misery  that  that  woman,  so  low*born,  so  low-bred, 
shameless,  degraded,  all  that  I  know  her  to  be,  should  bear 
my  name,  should  proclaim  abroad  all  the  folly  into  which  my 
reckless  passions  led  me.  Thank  God  I  knew  it  when  I  did 
— ^thank  God  I  left  her  as  I  did — thank  God  that  no  devil 
like  herself  were  bom  to  perpetuate  my  shame,  and  make  me 
loathe  my  name  because  they  bore  it !  Then  you  ask  me  if 
1  am  steeled  to  love !  It  liaa  changed  my  whole  nature— 
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the  mifl  rj  of  that  loathsome  connexion  1  It  is  not  the  tie 
I  care  for — it  is  the  shame,  Arthur — ^the  bitter,  burning, 
shame  I  It  is  the  odium  of  knowing  that  she  bears  my  name, 
the  humiliation  that  twice  in  my  life  have  I  been  fooled  by 
her  beauty ;  it  is  the  agony  that  my  mother,  the  only  pure, 
the  only  true  fnend  whom  fate  ever  gave  me,  was  murdered 
by  my  reckless  passions !  " 

His  hands  clenched  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  the  black 
veins  swelled  upon  his  face ;  it  looked  as  though  cast  in  chill, 

frey  stone.  It  was  my  first  glimpse  of  those  ghastly  dark 
ours,  which  exorcised,  or  invisible,  in  society  and  ordinary 
life,  fastened  relentlessly  upon  him  in  his  hours  of  solitude; 
of  that  sleepless  and  mercOess  Itemorse  which  dogged  his 
steps  by  day,  and  made  night  horrible. 

At  that  same  hour,  in  a  little  bed  whose  curtains  and  linen 
were  white  aud  pure  as  lilies,  as  young  girl  slept,  like  a  rose- 
bud lying  on  new-fallen  snow ;  her  golden  haor  fell  over  her 
shoulders,  her  blue  eyes  were  closed  under  their  black,  silky 
lashes,  a  bright,  happy  smile  was  on  her  lips,  and  as  she 
turned  in  her  dreams,  she  spoke  unconsciously  in  her  sleep 
two  words—"  Sir  Polko  I " 


CHAPTEE  Xni. 

THE   QUEEN    OF   THE  FAIBIES   IS   FOUKD   Hf    BICHMOITD. 

Not  content  with  his  house  in  Park-lane,  Sabretasche  had 
lately  bought,  beside  it,  a  place  at  Bichmond  that  had  be- 
longed to  a  rich  old  Indian  miUionnaire.  It  had  been  origin- 
ally built  and  laid  out  by  people  of  good  taste,  and  the 
merchant  had  not  lived  long  enough  in  it  to  spoil  it ;  he  had 
only  christened  it  the  **  Dilcoosha,"  which  title,  being  out  af 
the  common,  Sabretasche  retained.  It  was  very  charming, 
with  its  gardens,  sloping  down  to  the  Thames,  and  was  a  pet 
with  the  Colonel ;  a  sort  of  Strawberry-hill,  save  that  iiis 
taste  was  much  more  symmetrical  and  graceful  than  Horace's; 
and  he  spent  plenty  of  both  time  and  money,  touching  it  up 
and  perfecting  it  till  it  was  beautiful  in  its  way  as  Lociennea. 
De  Vigne  and  I  drove  down  there  one  morning,  towards  the 
end  of  February,  to  see  the  paces  tried,  on  a  level  bit  o( 
grass-land  outside  the  groundsy  of  a  chesnut  Sabretasdn 
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liad  entered  for  Ascot.  Stable  slang  and  the  delights  of '*ossj 
men  '*  were  not  refined  enough  for  the  Colonel's  taste,  but 
be  liked  to  keep  a  good  racing  stud ;  and  he  wished  to  have 
De  Yigne's  opinion  on  Coronet,  who  had  run  a  good  second 
Rt  the  "  Two  Thou  ;J"  for  De  Vigne,  who  was  very  well  known 
in  the  Sing  and  the  Eooms,  was  one  of  the  surest  prophets 
of  success  or  failure  that  ever  talked  over  a  coming  Derby  on 
a  Sunday  afbemoon  at  Tattersall's. 

"  What  trick  do  you  think  my  man  Harris  served  me  yes- 
terday ?  "  said  De  Vigne,  as  we  came  near  Richmond. 

** Harris — that  good-natured  fellow?  What  has  he 
done?- 

"  Cut  and  run  with  a  dozen  of  my  shirts,  three  morning, 
two  dress-coats  ;  in  fact  a  complete  wardrobe  ;  and  twenty 
pounds  or  so — I  really  forget  how  much  exactly — that  I  had 
left  on  the  dressing-table  when  I  went  to  mess  last  night. 
And  that  man  I  took  out  of  actual  starvation  at  Bombay ! 
— had  forgiven  him  fifty  peccadilloes,  let  him  off"  when  I 
found  him  taking  a  case  of  my  sherry,  because  he  blubbered 
and  said  it  was  for  his  mother,  found  up  the  poor  old  woman, 
who  toasn^t  a  myth,  and  wrote  to  Stevens  at  Vigne  to  give 
hsr  an  almshouse  ;  and  then  this  fellow  walks  off  with  my 
goods !  And  you  talk  to  me  of  people's  gratitude  !  Bah ! 
How  can  you  have  the  face,  Arthur,  to  ask  me  to  admire 
human  nature  ?  *' 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  admire  it — Heaven  forefend  I — I  don't 
like  it  well  enough  myself.  What  a  rascal !  *  Pon  my  life 
there  seems  a  fate  in  your  seeing  the  dark  side  of  humanity." 

^  The  dark  side  ?  Where's  any  other  ?  I  never  found 
any  gratitude  yet,  and  I  don't  expect  any.  People  court  you 
while  you're  of  use  to  them  ;  when  you  are  not,  you  may  go 
hang.  Indeed,  they  will  help  to  swing  you  off  the  stage,  to 
lessen  their  own  sense  of  obligation.  By  Jove !  we're  half- 
an-hour  too  early  for  the  Colonel." 

**  Too  early  ?  "  said  I .  "  Then  let  us  go  and  see  that 
pretty  little  artist  of  St.  James's-street.  I  always  meant 
to  look  her  up ;  and  you  said  she  lived  somewhere  near 
here." 

"  I  think  she  did ;  St.  Crucis  something  or  other.  What 
«  naughty  fellow  you  are,  Arthur,"  laughed  De  Vigne. 
•*  We'll  try  and  find  her  out,  if  you  like ;  though  I  don't 
chink  it's  worth  while.  Hallo !  my  good  man ;  is  there  a 
place  called  St.  Crucis  anywhere  in  Richmond  ?  " 
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"St.  Crude- on-the-hill  be  von  meatiing,  mr?  a  liUle 
farm  ?  "  eaid  the  hedge-cutter  he  asked,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  Bun  eating  his  dinuer.  "Tiifee  the  road  to  your  left, 
then  the  tTiming  to  the  right,  and  a  mile  straight  on  will  lee 
you  there."  De  Vigno  tnwaed  him  haif-o-cromi,  tooled  ttie 
greys  in  the  direction  told  him,  and  we  booh  arrived  in  the 
quiet  lane  where  the  little  farm-house  stood ;  turned  in  at 
tlie  gate — it  was  as  much  as  the  dashing  mail-phaeton  could 
do  to  pnes  it — and  into  a  small  paved  court  on  one  side  d( 
whieh  stood  the  house,  long,  low,  thatched,  nnd  picturesque, 
more  like  Hampshire  than  Middlesex  ;  with  a  garden,  uid 
orchard,  and  a  paddock  adjoining ;  all  now  hlack  and  ban  in 
the  chill  Febnmry  morning, 

"  Does  a  voung  lady,  an  artist,  reside  her  ?  "  De  Yigne 
inquired  at  the  door;  scarcely  had  be  sjMken  than  tlieyoiing 
girl  herself,  looking  tempting!j'  pretty  in-doora,  cnme  ont  v 
an  inner  room  and  ran  up  to  him.  "  Ah  !  it  is  you  P  liow 
glad  I  am  !    Do  come  in,  pray  do  ?  " 

'■  What  a  strange  little  thing !  "  whispered  De  Vigne  to 
me,  B3  we  followed  her  through  tlie  house  to  a  room  at  the 
wfst  end,  a  long,  low  chamber  with  an  easel  standing  in  its 
bay-window,  and  water-colour  etchings,  pastpls,  etudes, 
pictures  of  all  kinds,  hung  about  its  walls ;  while  some  books, 
and  Cflets,  and  flowers,  gave  a  refinement  to  its  plain  simpli- 
city, often  wonting  in  many  a  gilt  and  gorgeous  drawing- 
room  which  I  have  entered. 

"  So  you  recogniBed  me  ?  ITow  kind  of  you  to  comel" 
eaid  the  girl,  looking  up  in  De  Vigne's  face. 

De  Vigne  was  wholly  surprieed ;  he  looked  at  her  for  Bome 
inomt'Tits. 

"  HecognJBe  you  P     I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not." 

"  Ah  1  and  yet  you  have  called  on  roe.  1  do  not  uiidn'* 
stand  I  "  said  the  little  artist,  with  a  sunny  smile,  but  verf 
marked  bewilderment  in  her  eyes  and  words.  "I  have  nevM 
forgotten  yow,  Sir  Polto.  I  know  ynu  the  other  day,  when 
that  young  lady's  servant  knocked  down  my  portfolio.  Have 
you  quite  forgotten  little  AImn  ?  1  am  so  glad  to  see  yOB 
— you  cannot  think  how  much  !  " 

And  Alma  Tresaillian  held  out  both  her  hands  to  him, 
with  a  bright,  joyona  welcome  on  her  upraised  fa<;e. 

"  Little  Alma  1  "  rcjiciited  De  Vigno.  "  Yes,  yes !  I  iv- 
fQembvr  you  now.     AVhere  could  my  mind  bare  gone  not  U 
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recognise  jou  at  once  ?  You  are  not  the  least  altered  since 
you  were  a  child.  But  how  can  you  have  come  from  Lorave 
to  London  ?  Come,  tell  me  everything  P  My  dear  child, 
you  are  not  more  pleased  to  see  me  than  I  am  to  see  you  1 ' 

Alma  was  little  altered  since  her  childhood :  now,  as  then, 
bep  golden  hair  and  eloquent  dark-hlue  eyes,  with  the  con- 
stant change,  aud  play,  and  animation  of  all  her  features, 
made  her  greatest  beauty.  They  were  not  regularly  beauti- 
ful as  Violet  Molyneux's,  their  mobility  and  extreme 
intellectuality  of  expression  was  their  chief  charm,  after  all. 
She  was  not  so  tall  as  Violet,  nor  had  she  that  exquisite  and 
perfect  form  which  made  the  belle  of  the  season  compared 
with  Pauline  Bonaparte ;  but  she  had  something  graceful 
and  fairy-esque  about  her,  and  both  her  face  and  figure  were 
instinct  with  a  life,  an  intelligence,  a  radiance  of  expression 
which  promised  you  a  rare  combination  of  sweet  temper  and 
hot  passions,  intense  susceptibility,  and  -highly-cultiyated 
intellect.  You  might  not  have  called  her  pretty :  you  must 
have  called  her  much  more — irresistibly  winning  and  at- 
fxaetiTe* 

**  Come,  tell  me  everything  about  yourself,"  repeated  De 
Vigne,  as  he  pushed  a  low  chair  for  "her,  and  threw  himself 
down  on  an  arm-chair  near.  "  You  must  remember  Captain 
Chevasney  as  well  as  you  do  me.  We  shall  both  of  us  be 
anxious  to  hear  all  you  have  to  tell ;  though,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  in  taking  the  liberty  to  call  on  the  fair  artist 
whose  pictures  I  picked  up,  I  had  no  idea  I  should  meet  my 
little  friend  the  Queen  of  the  Pairies !  ** 

*•  Indeed !  Then  I  wonder  you  came,  though  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  !  "Why  should  you  call  on  a  stranger  ?  Yes, 
1  recollect  Captain  Chevasney,"  smiled  Alma,  with  a  pretty 
bend  of  her  head  (she  did  not  add  **  as  well"),  "  I  was  so 
sorry  when  you  did  not  see  me  that  day  in  Pall  Mall ;  I 
thought  I  might  never  come  across  you  again." 

"  But  where  is  your  grandpapa  ? — is  he  in  town  ?  " 

She  looked  down  and  her  lips  quivered : 

"  Grandpapa  has  been  dead  three  years." 

"Dead!  My  dear  child,  how  careless  of  me  I  I  am 
grieved,  indeed !  "  exclaimed  De  Vigne,  involuntarily. 

"  Ton  could  not  tell,"  answered  Alma,  looking  up  at  him, 
great  tears  in  her  blue  eyes.  "He  died  more  than  three 
years  ago,  but  it  is  as  fresh  to  ^n^  as  if  it  wore  but  yesterday 
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Nobody  will  ever  loye  me  as  he  did.  He  was  so  kind,  89 
gentle,  so  good.  In  losing  him  I  lost  everything ;  I  prayei 
day  and  night  that  I  might  die  with  him ;  he  was  my  onlj 
friend !  " 

"  Poor  little  Alma ! "  said  De  Vigne,  touched  out  of  that 
haughty  reserve  now  habitual  to  him.  "  I  am  grieved  to 
hear  it,  both  for  tlie  loss  to  you  of  your  only  protector,  and 
the  loss  to  the  world  of  as  true-hearted  a  man  as  ever 
breathed.  If  I  had  been  in  England  he  would  have  seen  me 
at  Lorave,  as  I  promised,  but  I  have  been  in  India  since  we 
parted.  I  wish  I  had  written  to  him  ;  I  ought  to  have  done 
so  ;  but  one  never  knows  things  till  too  late." 

"  He  left  a  letter  for  you,  in  case  I  should  ever  meet  you. 
You  were  the  only  person  kind  to  us  after  the  loss  of  his 
fortune,"  said  Alma,  as  she  sprang  across  the  room — all  her 
movements  were  rapid  and  foreign — knelt  down  before  a 
desk,  and  brought  an  unsealed  envelope  to  De  Yigne,  di- 
rected to  him  by  a  hand  now  powerless  for  ever. 

"  This  for  me  ?  I  wish  I  had  seen  him,"  said  De  Vigne, 
as  he  put  it  away  in  the  breast  of  his  coat.  **  I  ought  to 
have  written  to  him  ;  but  my  own  affairs  engrossed  me,  and 
— we  are  all  profound  egotists,  you  know,  to  whatever  un- 
selfishness we  may  pretend.  What  was  the  cause  of  his 
death  ?     Will  it  pain  you  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Paralysis.  He  had  a  paralytic  stroke  six  months 
before,  which  ended  in  congestion  of  the  brain.  But  how 
gentle,  how  good,  how  patient  he  was  through  it  all ! " 

She  stopped  again ;  the  tears  rolled  off  her  lashes.  She 
was  quite  unaccustomed  to  conceal  what  she  felt,  and  she 
did  not  know  that  feeling  is  bad  ton  ! 

**  And  you  have  been  in  England  ever  since  ?  "  asked  De 
Vigne,  to  divert  her  thoughts. 

"  Oh  no !  "  she  answered,  brushing  the  tears  off  her 
lashes.  "  You  know  the  governess  grandpapa  took  for  me 
to  Lorave  ?  She  has  been  extremely  kina.  She  was  witn 
me  at  his  death.  I  was  fifteen  then,  and  for  a  year  after- 
wards she  stayed  with  me  in  Lorave ;  I  loved  the  place  so 
dearly,  dearer  still  after  his  grave  was  there,  and  I  could 
not  bear  to  leave  it.  But  Miss  Eussell  had  no  money,  and 
no  home.  She  works  for  her  living,  and  she  could  not  waste 
her  time  on  me.  She  was  obliged  to  look  for  another  situa- 
tion^  and  when  she  came  over  to  it — ^it  is  in  a  rector's  familv 
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near  Staines — I  came  with  her,  and  she  placed  me  here. 
My  old  nurse  has  this  farm ;  grandpapa  bought  it  for  her 
many  years  ago,  when  she  left  us  and  married.  Her  hus- 
band is  dead,  but  she  still  keeps  the  farm,  and  makes  bread 
to  send  into  town.  It  was  the  only  place  we  knew  of,  and 
nurse  was  so  delighted  to  let  me  have  the  rooms,  that  I 
have  been  here  ever  since." 

"  Poor  little  thing,  what  a  life  1 "  cried  De  Vigne,  invo- 
luntarily.   "  How  dull  you  must  be.  Alma !  *' 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  and  shrugged  her  shoulders 
Gesticulation  was  natural  to  her,  and  she  had  caught  it  from 
the  Italians  at  Lorave. 

"  Buried  alive !  Sylvo  to  talk  to,  and  the  flowers  to  talk 
to  me ;  that  is  my  society.  But  wherever  I  might  have 
been,  I  should  have  missed  him  equally,  and  I  can  never  be 
alone  while  I  have  my  easel  and  my  books." 

"  Have  you  painted  these  ?  "  I  exclaimed  in  surprise,  for 
there  were  masterly  strokes  in  the  sketches  on  the  walls 
that  would  have  shamed  more  than  one  "  Associate." 

"  Yes.  An  Italian  artist,  spending  the  summer  at  Lorave, 
saw  me  drawing  one  day,  something  as  Cimabue  saw  little 
Giotto,  and  had  me  to  his  studio,  and  gave  me  a  regular 
course  of  instruction.  He  told  me  I  might  equal  Elizabetta 
Sirani.  I  shall  never  do  that,  I  am  afraid,  but  I  find  a  very 
good  sale  for  my  sketches  ;  they  take  them  at  Ackerman's 
and  Kowney's,  and  I  work  hard.  I  sketch  every  day  out 
of  doors,  to  catch  the  winter  and  summer  tints.  But  I  hate 
winter :  it  is  so  unkind,  so  cheerless  !  I  always  paint  Sum- 
mer in  my  pictures  ;  not  your  poor  pale  English  season,  but 
summer  golden  and  glorious,  with  the  boughs  hanging  to 
the  ground  with  the  weight  of  their  own  beauty,  and  the 
vineyards  and  corn-fields  glowing  with  their  rich  promise  I  " 

"  Enthusiastic  as  ever  ?  "  laughed  De  Vigne,  "  How  are 
our  friends  the  fairies.  Alma  ?  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  give  news  of  them  to  a  disbe- 
liever ?  "  said  Alma,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  I  have  not 
forgotten  your  want  of  faith.  Are  you  as  great  a  sceptic 
now  ?  " 

"  Ten  times  more — not  only  of  fairy  lore,  but  of  pretty 
well  everything  else.  Fairies  are  ns  well  worth  credence 
as  all  the  other  faiths  of  the  day ;  I  would  as  soon  credit 
Queen  Mab  as,  a  '  doctrinal  point  I '  What  do  you  thiuk 
of  the  fitdrieB  now  ?  " 
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**  Look !  Do  jou  not  think  I  sketched  that  ttom  tight  t " 
said  Alma,  turning  her  easel  to  him,  where  she  had  drawn 
a  true  Titania,  such  as  "  on  pressed  flowers  does  sleep/'  &r 
whom  "  the  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be : " 

"  Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  yiolets  grow, 
Quite  over^canopied  with  lush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  ^lantine, 
Lulled  in  those  flowers  with  dances  and  delight.** ; 

the  veritable  fairy   que^i  of  those  dainly  oflTsprings  of 
romance,  who  used  to  meet 

"  In  grove  or  green. 
B7  fountain  olear  or  spangled  steilight  sheen. 

"How  splendidly  you  draw.  Alma?"  exclaimed  De 
Vigne.  "If you  exhibited  at  the  Water-Colour  Society, 
you  would  excite  as  much  wonder  as  Eosa  Bonheur.  And 
do  these  pay  you  well  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  at  least,  what  seems  so  to  me." 

"  Fauvre  enfant/"  smiled  De  Vigne ;  her  ideas  of  wealth 
and  his  were  strikingly  diflerent.  "  A  friend  of  mine  is  ft 
great  connoisseur  of  these  things.  I  must  show  them  to 
him  some  day ;  but  I  cannot  stay  now,  for  I  have  an 
eugagement  tX  two,  and  it  is  now  striking." 

'^  But  you  will  come  and  see  me  again,"  interrupted 
Alma,  beseechingly.  "Fray  do.  You  cannot  think  how 
lonely  I  am.     I  have  no  friends,  you  know." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  will  come,"  answered  De  Vigne.  "  I  have 
much  more  to  hear  about  you  and  your  pursuits.  How 
could  you  know  us,  Alma,  after  so  long  ?  " 

"I  did  not  know  Captain  Chevasney,"  said  the  little 
lady,  with  uncomplimentary  frankness,  "  but  I  knew  you 
perfectly.  The  first  picture  I  could  sketch  was  one  of  you 
/or  Sir  tolko.  You  know  I  always  thought  you  like  him  ? 
Besides,  grandpapa  talked  of  you  so  constantly,  and  I  was 
so  expecting  you  to  come  to  Lorave  with  your  yacht,  as 
you  had  promised,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  forget 
you.  I  was  so  grieved  when  you  did  not  notice  me  in  Pall 
Mall.  I  called  you,  but  you  did  not  hear.  You  were 
thinking  of  that  young  lady.  How  lovely  she  was !  "Who 
is  she  ?  " 

"Lord  Molyneux*s  daughter.  I  was  not  thinking  of 
her,  though,  but  that  the  pair  of  horses  in  her  carriage 
were  uot  worth  half  what  I  hfi^rd  they  ^ave  fc?  them,"  vai 
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De  Tigne,  laughing,  as  he  offered  her  his  hand ;  "  and  now, 
good-l^e.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  found  jou  out,  and 
you  most  pardon  us  our  impertinence  in  calling  on  one 
whom  we  thought  a  sfcranger,  since  it  has  led  us  to  one 
whom  we  may  fairly  claim  as  an  old  friend  P  *' 

Alma  looked  gratefully  in  his  face,  and  hid  him,  with  a 
radiant  smile,  not  defer  his  visit  to  St.  Crucis,  as  he  had 
done  his  yachting  to  Loraye.  She  guessed  little  enough 
wkat  had  prevented  that  yachting  to  Loraye. 

**  Strange  we  should  have  lighted  on  that  child !  That's 
your  doing,  Arthur,  going  after  the  heaux  yeux !  *'  said  he, 
80  we  droye  to  the  Dilcoosha.  ''She  is  the  same  frank, 
impolsiye,  enthusiastic  little  thing  as  when  we  first  saw 
her.  She  was  the  heiress  of  Wieve  Hurst  then ;  now  she 
haM  to  work  for  her  hread.  Who  can  prophesy  the  ups  and 
downs  of  lifeP  Boughton  TressiUian  was  game  to  the 
backbone.  Perhaps  she  inherits  some  of  his  pluck — ^it 
is  to  be  hoped  'so— she  will  want  it.  A  woman,  joung, 
anprotected,  and  attractive  as  she  looks,  is  pretty  sure  to 
eome  to  grief  some  way  or  other.  Her  very  virtues  will  be 
liar  ruin !  She  is  not  one  of  your  sensible,  prudent,  cold, 
eonunon-place  women,  who  go  through  the  world  scathless ; 
too  wise  to  err,  too  selfish  to  sacrifice  themselves !  Alma 
will  come  to  grief^  I  am  afraid.  Here,  take  the  reins, 
Arthur,  and  I  will  see  what  her  grandfather  says." 

He  tore  open  the  letter,  and  gave  a  long  whistle. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  said  I. 

^  She  isn't  his  grandchild  after  all.' 

**  Not  ?     His  daughter,  I  suppose  ? 

"No;  no  relation  at  all.  The  letter  is  broken  off  un- 
finished; probably  where  his  hand  failed  him,  poor  old 
man.  He  says  my  name  recurred  to  him  as  the  only  per- 
son who  had  not  heeded  his  decline  of  fortune,  and  the  only 
man  of  honour  whom  he  could  trust.  Out  of  his  income 
as  consul  he  contrived  to  save  her  a  few  hundreds — voild 
toui!  He  must  leave  her,  of  course,  to  struggle  for  herself! 
and  this  is  what  weighs  so  hea^dly  upon  him,  because,  it 
seems,  he  adopted  this  child  when  she  was  two  years  old, 
believing  he  would  make  her  an  heiress ;  and,  according  to 
his  view  of  the  case,  he  considers  he  has  done  her  a  great 
woong.  Who  she  is  he  does  not  tell  me,  except  that  she 
a  little  Italian  girl.    He  was  going,  no  doubt,  to  add 
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more,  as  lie  began  the  letter  by  sayicg  he  wiabed  her  secret 
to  be  known  to  eome  one,  aud  haviug  heard  much  of  my 
mother,  appealed  to  her,  through  me,  to  aid  aud  serve  Alma 
if  she  would  ;  but  here  the  sentence  breaks  off  unfinished." 

"  Do  you  think  Alma  knowa  it ;  ehe  calls  him  hor  grand- 
father still  P  " 

"  Can't  say — yet  of  course  she  does,"  eaid  De  Tigne, 
with  a  cynical  smile.  "  No  woman's  curiosity  erer  allowed 
her  to  keep  an  unsealed  letter  three  years  and  never  look 
into  it!  Here  we  are.  It  will  be  as  well  not  to  tell 
Habretaache  of  his  ncighljour,  eh  ?  He  is  such  a  deuced 
fellow  for  women,  and  she  would  be  certain  to  go  down 
before  his  thousand-and-one  accomplishments  I  Not  that  it 
would  matter  much,  perhaps  ;  she  will  be  somebody's  prey, 
no  doubt,  and  she  might  as  well  be  the  Colonel's,  save  that 
he  is  a  little  quicker  fickle  than  most,  knowing  better  than 
most  the  value  of  Uia  toys." 

With  which  concluding  sarcasm  De  Tigne  threw  the 
reins  to  his  groom,  who  met  him  at  the  door,  and  entered 
that  abode  of  perlect  taste  and  epicu-san  luxury,  known  as 
Ihe  Dilcoosha,  where  Subretasche  and  luncheon  were  waiting 
for  us.  And  where,  ailer  due  discussion  of  Strasbourg  piLtdB, 
Comet  Hock,  Bass,  and  the  news  of  the  day,  we  inspected 
the  chesnut'a  paces,  pronounced  him  pretty  certain,  unleas 
something  unforeseen  in  the  way  of  twitch  and  opium-ball 
occurred,  to  win,  and  drove  hack  to  town  together,  De  Vigue 
to  dine  at  the  Rag,  go  to  a  theatre  for  half  an  hour,  and  end 
at  Pratta',  and  I  to  call  on  a  certain  lady  who  had  well-nigh 
broken  my  heart,  when  it  was  youns  and,  breakable,  who  had 
exchanged  rings  with  me  under  tlie  Kensington  Garden  trees, 
when  she  was  fresh,  fair,  Gwen  Brandling,  aud  who  was  now 
staying  la  town  as  Madame  la  Ducheese  de  la  Yieillecour, 
black  velvet  and  point  replacing  the  mualin  and  ribbons, 
dignity  in  the  atead  of  girlish  grace,  and  a  Jin  soarire  of 
skilled  coquetry  in  lieu  of  that  heartfelt  smile,  Gwen's  whilom 
charm.  I  take  it  doves  are  sold  by  the  dozen  on  the  altaf- 
stepa  of  St.  Geoi^e's?  but — it  is  true  that  the  dovos  have 
a  strange  passion  for  the  gold  coins  that  buy  them,  and 
would  not  fly  away  if  they  could. 

iPimporle  !  Madame  de  la  Yieillecour  and  I  met  as  became 
neople  living  in  good  society;  if  leas  fresh  she  w«a,  perhaps, 
Bnre   fucinatiiig,  and  though  one  begins  life  tender  ud 
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tininsparent  as  Sevres,  one  is  stone-china,  luckily,  long  before 
the  finish,  warranted  never  to  break  at  anj  blows  whatever. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

HOW  A  WIFE  TALKED  OF  HEB  HTTSBAITD. 

Ik  a  very  gay  and  gaudy  drawing-room  in  the  Champf 
Dlys^es,  in  an  arm-chair,  with  her  feet  on  a  chaujfferette,  in 
a  rich  cashmere  and  laces,  looking  a  very  imposing  and  richly- 
ooloured  picture,  sat  De  Vigne's  wife,  none  the  less  hand- 
some for  the  wear  of  Paris  life,  intermixed  with  visits  to  the 
Bads,  where  she  was  almost  as  great  an  attraction  as  the 
green  tables,  and  the  sound  of  her  name  as  great  a  charm 
as  the  irresistible  "  Faites  voire  jeu,  meesietirs  /  "  A  little 
fuller  about  the  cheek  and  chin,  a  trifle  more  Junoesque  in 
form,  a  little  higher  tinted  in  the  carnation  hue  of  her  roses, 
but  otherwise  none  the  worst  for  the  ten  years  that  had 
passed  since  she  wore  the  orange-blossoms  and  the  diamond 
ceinture  on  her  marriage  morning. 

She  had  an  English  paper  in  her  band,  and  was  running 
her  eye  over  the  fashionable  intelligence.  Opposite  to  her 
was  old  Eantyre,  her  nose  a  little  more  hooKed,  her  eye 
sharper,  her  rouge  higher,  a  little  more  dirty,  witiy,  and  de- 
testable than  of  yore ;  taking  what  she  called  a  demie-tassey 
but  which  looked  uncommonly  like  cognac  uncontaminated 
by  Mocha.  And  these  two  led  a  very  pleasant  life  in  Paris ; 
with  the  old  lady's  quick  wits,  questionable  introductions, 
and  imperturbable  impudence,  and  the  younger  one's  beauty, 
riches,  and  excessive  freedom ! 

**  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  Lady  Fantyre  •, 
•*  you  don't  look  best  pleased." 

'^  I  am  not  pleased,"  said  the  Trefusis  (such  I  must  call 
her),  her  brow  dark,  and  her  full  under-lip  protruded.  ^*  De 
Vigne  is  back." 

**  Dear,  dear !  how  tiresome ! "  cried  the  Eantyre ;  "  and 
just  when  you'd  begun  to  hope  he'd  been  killed  in  India, 
w  ell,  that  is  annoying.  It's  a  nice  property  to  be  kept  out 
of,  ain't  it  ?  But  you  see,  my  dear,  strong  men  of  his  age 
are  not  good  ones  to  be  heir  to,  even  with  all  the  chances  of 
war.     80  he's  come  back,  is  he  P    What  for,  I  wonder  P  " 
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"  Here  it  is,  among  the  arnvala  r  '  Claridge's  Hotel :  Mnjo* 
De  Tigne.'  He  is  come  back  because  he  is  tired  of  the  East, 
probably.  I  wonder  if  he  will  come  to  Paris  ?  I  should  like 
to  meet  him."  And  the  Trefusis  laughed,  showing  herwhita 
teeth. 

"  Why,  my  dear  ?  To  give  him  a  dose  of  Rconite  ?  So, 
you're  too  prudent  to  do  anything  of  that  sort.  WhateTflf 
other  commandments  jou  break,  my  dear,  it  won't  be  tbs 
Sixth,  because  there's  a  capital  puniehment  for  it,"  said  &6 
old  lady,  chuckling  at  the  idea.  "  Tou'd  like  to  meet  him, 
you  aay — I  shouldn't.  I  dnn't  forget  his  faco  in  the  veatryl 
Lord!  how  he  did  look!  his  face  as  white  ea  a  corpae,  aad 
%e  fierce  as  the  devil's. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  devil  P  "  eoeered  the  Trefusia. 

"  Yes,  my  dear— iQ  a  scarlet  cashmere;  and  very  well  ia 
looks  in  women's  clothes,  too,"  said  the  £^aatyre^  wit^  s 
diabolical  ^rin. 

The  Trefusia  laughed  too. 

"  He  has  found  me  dangeroua,  at  any  rate." 

"  Well,  yes :  everybody  has,  I  think,  tiiat  has  the  plearon 
of  your  acquaintance,"  chuckled  liady  I'antyre,  "  But  I 
don't  think  so  much  of  your  revenge,  myself.  Very  poorl 
What's  three  thousand  a  year  out  of  his  property  P  And  as 
for  not  letting  him  marry,  1  think  thaf  a  oft«ner  kindneu 
tliBu  cruelty  to  a  man.  Don't  you  think  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  queened  it  at  Vigne,  and  had  an  estabiisb- 
ment  in  Eaton-square,  and  spent  his  twenty  thousand  a  yeOT 
for  him,  and  made  yourself  a  Loudon  leader  of  fashion,  and 
ridden  over  the  necks  of  those  haughty  Perrere  people,  and 
all  his  stiff-necked  friends — that  beautiful  creature,  Yiviaa 
Sabretasche,  among  'em.     What  do  you  think,  eb  ?  " 

"It  might  have  been  better  for  me,  but  it  would  hare 
spoilt  my  revenge.  He  would  have  left  me  aoouer  or  later, 
Bud  as  he  is  infinitely  too  proud  and  reserved  a  man  to  have 
told  any  living  soul  the  secret  of  hia  disgrace,  I  shuuid  hava 
lost  the  one  grand  stiug  in  my  veugeance — the  humiliatioa 
before  tf.e  world." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear,  a  man  of  fortune  is  never  humili- 
ated ;  the  world's  too  fond  of  him  I  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  only  visited  on  the  children  where  the  children  are  going 
down  in  the  world."  (The  Fantyre  might  be  a  nasty  old 
nan,  but  she  spoke  greater  truths  than  most  good  peopK) 
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**  So  jon  sacrificed  yoor  aggrandisement  to  yonr  rerenge  f 
Not  over  seDsible^  that." 

"  You  can't  accuse  me  of  often  yielding  to  any  weakness," 
said  the  Trcfusis,  with  a  look  in  her  eye  like  a  yicious  mare's. 

However,  my  revenge  is  not  finished  yet." 

Eh  ?     Not  ?  What's  the  next  act  ?  On  my  word,  you're 
a  clever  woman,  Lucy.     You  do  my  heart  good." 

The  first  time,  by  tho  way,  that  Lady  Fantyre  ever  ac- 
knowledged to  a  heart,  or  the  Trefusis  received  such  a  com- 
pliment. 

**  This.  I  know  his  nature — ^you  do  not.  Some  day  or 
other  De  Vigne  will  love  again,  and  passionately.  Then  he 
will  want  to  be  free ;  then,  indeed,  he  shall  realise  the  force 
of  the  fetters  by  which  I  hold  him." 

The  old  lady  chuckled  over  the  amusing  prospect. 

"  Very  Hkely,  my  dear.  It's  just  what  they  can't  do,  that 
they  always  want  to  do.  Tell  a  man  wine's  good  for  him, 
and  forbid  him  water,  he'd  forswear  his  cellar,  and  run  to  the 
pump  immediately !  And  if  you  heard  that  he'd  fallen  in 
love,  what  would  you  do  P  " 

"  GK)  to  England,  and  put  myself  between  her  and  him, 
aa  his  deserted,  injured,  much  enduring,  and  loving  wife." 

Old  Fantyre  drank  up  her  coffee,  and.  nodded  approvingly. 

*•  That's  right,  my  dear !  Play  your  game.  Play  it  out ; 
only  take  care  to  keep  the  honours  in  your  own  hand,  and 
never  tramp  your  partner's  card." 

"  Not  much  fear  of  my  doing  that,"  said  the  Trefusis,  with 
a  smile. 

There  was  not,  indeed ;  she  marked  her  cards  too  cleverly, 
Cor  she  was  keen  enough  to  be  Queen  of  the  Paris  Greeks. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

"L'AMITii  EST  L'aMOTJB  SANS  AILBS.** 

ScABCELT  anyone  was  in  town  except  a  few  very  early 
birds,  heralds  of  the  coming  season,  and  the  Members, 
victims  to  an  unpitying  nation ;  but  there  was  still  some 
people  one  knew  dotted  about  in  Belgravia  and  Park-lane, 
others  in  jointure-houses  or  villas  up  "  Tamese  E>ipe,"  among 
tiiem  a  very  pretty  widow,  Leila  Lady  Puffdoff,  who  dwelt 
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in  the  retirement  of  her  dower-house  at  Twickenham,  and 
enlivened  the  latter  portion  of  her  yeuvage  by  maUniei 
musicaleSy  breakfasts,  and  luncheons  for  some  of  those  dear 
friends  who  had  been  the  detestation  of  le  feu  Puffdo£ 
To  a  combination  of  all  three,  Sabretasche,  De  Vigne,  Curly, 
a  man  called  Monckton,  and  myself,  droye  in  De  Yigne's 
drag  a  day  or  two  after  our  rencontre  with  little  Alma 
Tressillian. 

'*  An  amateur  affair,  isn't  it  ?  "  asked  De  Vigne.  "  Ar- 
tistes' morning  concerts  are  bad  enough,  where  Italian 
singers  barbarise  'Annie  Laurie'  into  an  aUegvo  mdre- 
ment  with  shakes  and  aspeggios,  and  English  singers 
scream  Italian  with  vile  British  o's  and  a's ;  but  amateur 
matinhB  musicales,  where  highly-finished  young  beauties  ia 
becoming  morning  toilettes  excruciate  one's  ears,  whether 
they  have  melody  in  their  voices  or  no,  just  because  they 
have  been  taught  by  Garcia  or  Q-ardoni,  are  absolutely 
unbearable.  Don't  you  think  so,  you  worshipper  of  har- 
mony ?  *• 

'*  I  ?  Certainly,"  responded  Sabretasche.  "  As  a  rule, 
I  shun  all  amateur  things.  Where  professional  people,  who 
have  applied  sixteen  hours  a  day,  an  their  energies,  and  all 
their  capabilities,  to  one  subject,  even  then  rarely  succeed, 
how  is  it  possible  but  that  the  performances  of  those  who 
take  up  the  study  as  a  pastime  must  be  a  miserable  failure, 
or  at  best  but  second-rate?  Occasionally,  however  (in- 
deed, whenever  you  see  it,  but  the  sight  is  so  rare!), 
talent  will  do  for  you  without  study  more  than  study  ever 
wiU— " 

"As  you  will  show  us  in  your  songs  this  morning,  I 
suppose  ? '  laughed  Monckton. 

"  If  I  sang  ill  I  should  never  sing  at  all,"  replied  Sabre- 
tasche, carelessly,  with  that  consciousness  of  power  which 
true  talent  is  sure  to  have,  as  it  is  as  sure  not  to  have  undue 
self- appreciation.  "  I  mean,  however,  in  Miss  Molyneux*8 
Aria ;  even  vou  will  admire  that,  De  Vigne." 

Sabretasche  was  (juite  right ;  it  was  a  treat  to  hear 
Violet  Molyneux's  rich,  passionate,  bell-like  voice.  We 
had  heard  nothing  like  it  of  late ;  and  Violet's  voice  was 
really  one  which,  as  a  professional,  would  have  ranked  her 
very  high.  Besides,  there  was  a  tone  in  it,  a  certain  fresh- 
Bess  and  gladness,  mingled  with  a  strange  pathos  and 
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passion,  whicH  tnoved  even  those  among  her  auditors  most 
oUisds,  most  fastidious,  and  most  ready  to  sneer,  into  silenc<^ 
and  admiration. 

"That  is  music,"  said  De  Vigne,  in  the  door  of  the 
music-room.  "If  she  would  sing  at  morning  concerts 
I  would  forswear  them  no  longer.  Look  at  that  fellow ; 
if  he  be  ever  really  caught  at  all,  it  will  be  by  her  voice." 

I  looked  at  "  that  fellow,"  being  Sabretascne,  who  leaned 
against  the  organ,  close  to  Yiolet  Moljneux ;  his  face  was 
calm  and  impassive  as  ever,  but  his  melancholy  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  with  such  intense  earnestness,  that  Yiolet, 
glancing  np  at  him  as  she  sang,  coloured  despite  all  her 
self-possession,  and  her  voice  was  unsteady  for  half  a  note. 
Iiauzun  though  the  Colonel  was,  I  believe  Violet's  voice 
pleased  him  still  more  than  her  beauty.  The  latter  be- 
guiled the  senses,  as  many  others  had  before ;  the  former 
beguiled  the  soul,  a  far  rarer  charm ! 

**  You  came  late ;  half  our  concert  was  over  ?  "  said 
Violet  to  him,  as  they  stood  talking  in  a  winter-garden, 
one  of  the  whims — and  a  very  charming  whim,  too  — of  the 
PuffdoflTs. 

"  I  came  in  time  to  sing  what  I  had  promised,  and  to 
hear  what  I  desired,  your — " 

"  You  did  like  it  ?  " 

**  Too  well  to  compliment  you  on  it.  I  *  liked  '  it  as  I 
liked,  or  rather  I  felt  it— ^as  I  have  felt,  occasionally,  the 
tender  and  holy  beauty  of  Eaphael,  the  hushed  glories  of  a 
summer  night,  the  mystical  chimes  of  a  starlit  sea.  Your 
voice  did  me  good,  as  those  things  did,  until  the  feverish 
fret  and  noise  of  practical  life  wore  off  their  influence 
again." 

Violet  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  delight. 

"  You  make  me  so  happy !  I  often  think  that  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  has  no  better  plea  than  the  vague 
yearning  for  something  unseen  and  unconceived,  the  un- 
uttered  desire  which  rises  in  us,  at  the  sound  of  true  music. 
I  have  heard  music  at  which  I  could  have  shed  more  bitter 
tears  than  any  I  have  known,  for  I  have  had  no  sorrow, 
and  which  answered  the  restless  passions  of  my  heart 
better  than  any  human  mind  that  ever  wrote." 

"  Quite  true ;  and  that  is  why,  to  me,  music  is  one  of  the 
strangest  gifts  to  men.    Painting  creates,  but  creates  by 
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me  jours,  I  will  do  m j  best  to  merit  it,  and  to  keep  XDjMlf 
to  it.  Now  let  UB  go.  I  like  too  well  to  be  witn  you  to 
dare  be  with  you  long." 

"  "What  does  Sabretascbe  mean  witb  Molyneux*8  dangb- 
ter  ?  "  said  De  Vigne  to  me  in  a  cabinet  de  peintwre^  ])e 
Vigne  Having  only  just  escaped  from  the  harpy's  clutch  of 
the  little  Countess's  fairy  fingers. 

''How  should  I  tell?  He's  a  confounded  inconstant 
fellow,  you  know.  He's  always  flirting  with  some  woman 
or  other." 

"  Elirtation  doesn't  make  men  look  as  he  looked  while 
he  listened  to  her.  flirtation  amuses.  Sabretascbe  is  not 
amused  here,  but  rather,  I  should  say,  intensely  worried," 

"  What  should  worry  him  ?  He  could  marry  the  gipl  if 
he  wished." 

«  How  can  you  tell  ?  " 

"Well,  I  suppose  so.  The  Molyneux  would  let  him 
have  her  fast  enough.  Her  mother  wants  to  get  her  off; 
she  doesn't  like  two  milliner's  bills.  But  you  interesting 
yourself  in  a  love  aflair !  What  a  Saul  among  the  pio« 
phets  ?  " 

"Spare  your  wit,  Arthur.  I  never  meddle  with  such 
tinder,  I  assure  you.  I  am  not  overfond  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  but  I  don't  hate  them  intensely  enough  to  help 
them  to  marry.  I  say,  have  you  not  been  sufficiently  bored 
here  ?    The  concert  is  over.     Let  us  go,  shall  we  P  " 

"With  pleasure.  I  say  you  have  not  paid  your  pro- 
mised visit  to  little  TressiUian.  'Tisn't  far ;  we  might  walk 
over,  eh  ?  " 

"  So  we  will.  Are  you  after  poor  Alma's  chevelure  darA 
already  ?  "  laughed  De  Vigne.  "  Make  her  mistress  of 
Longholme,  Chevasney,  and  I'll  give  her  away  to  you  with 
pleasure.  I  won't  be  a  party  to  other  conditions,  for  her 
grandfather's  sake — her  guardian's  sake,  rather.  By  the 
way,  I  must  make  out  whether  she  knows  or  not  that  the 
relationship  was  a  myth." 

"  Thank  you.  I  have  no  private  reason  for  proposing 
the  call,  except  the  always  good  and  excellent  one  of  pass- 
ing the  time  and  seeing  a  pretty  woman.  There  is  th« 
Pufidoff  coming  after  you  again.    Let's  go  away  while  w€ 


can." 


We  were  soon  out  of  that  little  bijou  of  a  dower-hooae 
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that  Bhrined  tlie  weeds  and  wiles  of  the  late  PuffdofTs 
handsome  Countess,  and  smoking  our  cigars,  as  we  walked 
across  to  Eichmond. 

Alma  was  sitting  at  her  easel,  with  her  back  to  t  le  door, 
painting  earnestly,  with  little  Sjlvo  at  her  side.  She  was 
dressed  prettily,  inexpensively,  I  have  no  doubt,  b  t  some- 
how more  picturesquely  than  many  of  the  women  in  hundred 
guinea  dresses  and  point  worth  a  dowry — the  pict  resque- 
ness  of  artistic  taste  and  innate  refinement,  which  gave 
her  the  brilliance  and  grace  of  a  picture.  She  turned 
rapidly  at  the  closing  of  the  door,  sprang  up,  and  ran 
towards  De  Vigne  with  that  impulsiveness  which  always 
made  her  seem  much  younger  than  she  was. 

**  Ah !  you  have  come  at  last !  I  began  to  think  you 
would  cheat  me  as  you  cheated  me  of  the  yachting  trip  to 
Lorave ;  and  yet  I  thought  you  would  not  disappoint  me." 

**  No,  but  I  shall  scold  you,"  said  De  Vigne,  "  for  sitting 
there,  wearing  your  eyes  out — as  Mrs.  Lee  phrases  it — over 
your  easel.     Why  do  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  only  companion,"  pleaded  Alma.  *'  "With  my 
brush  I  can  escape  away  into  an  ideal  world,  and  shut  out 
the  real  and  actual,  with  all  its  harshness,  trials,  and  priva- 
tions. You  know  the  sun  shines  only  for  me  upon  canvas ; 
and  besides,"  she  added,  with  a  gay  smile,  "to  take  a 
practical  view  of  it,  I  must  make  what  talent  I  have  into 
gold." 

**  Poor  little  thing ! "  exclaimed  De  Yigne.  It  struck 
him,  who  had  flung  about  thousands  at  his  pleasure  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy,  as  singular,  and  as  somehow  unjust, 
that  this  girl,  young  as  she  was,  should  have  to  labour  for 
her  living  with  the  genius  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
her  so  royally — genius  the  divine,  the  god-given,  the  signet- 
seal,  so  rare,  so  priceless,  with  which  nature  marks  the  few 
who  are  to  ennoble  and  sanctify  the  mass  ! 

"  Ah  I  1  am  a  poor  little  thing  ?  "  repeated  Alma,  with  a 
nume  mutine  indicative  of  supreme  self-pity  and  indignation 
at  her  fate.  "I  should  love  society;  I  see  nothing  but 
nurse  and  Sylvo.  "  I  love  fun ;  I  have  nobody  to  talk  to 
but  the  goldfinch.  I  hate  solitude,  and  I  am  always  alone. 
I  should  like  beautiful  music,  beautiful  pictures,  gardens, 
statues,  conservatories,  luxuries." 

**  More  honour  to  you  to  bear  it  so  well,  Miss  Tressillian,'* 
taidL 
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"Ob,  I  dou't  bear  it  well,"  interrupted  Alinn. 

tiinea  get  bb  impatient  as  a  bird  beating  its  wings  agtunil 
&  ci^e ;  I  grow  as  reatlesa  in  its  monotonv  M  jou  can  I'ancj. 
I  am  not  a  philosopher,  and  never  shall  ne." 

"  Life  will  make  you  one  in  epite  of  yoareelf,"  said  Do 
Tigne. 

"  Never !  If  I  ever  come  to  roBe-leaves.  1  will  lie  down 
on  them  coHle  qui  coule.  As  long  as  I  cbh  only  get  a  straw 
mattreas,  there  is  not  much  virtue  in  renunciation," 

"  But  there  are  cankerous  worms  in  rose-leaves,"  smilsd 
De  Vigne. 

"  But  who  would  ever  enjoy  the  roses  if  they  were  always 
remembering  that  ?     Where  is  tbe  good  ?  " 

"  Ton  little  epicurean ! "  laughed  De  Vigne,  looking  at 
her  amusedly.  His  remembrance  of  her  a£  a  child  made 
him  treat  her  with  a  certain  gentle  familiarity.  '*  Tou 
would  have  a  brief  summer,  like  the  butterflies.  That  sort 
of  summer  costa  dear,  when  the  butterfly  lies  dying  on  the 
brown  automn  leaves,  and  enviea  the  bee  housed  safely  at 

"N^importe!"  cried  the  little  Indy,  recklessly.  "The 
butterfly,  at  least,  haa  enjoyed  life,  and  the  bee,  I  would 
bet,  goes  on  humming  and  bustling  all  the  year  round, 
never  knowing  whetiier  the  fuchsias  are  red  or  white,  as 
■ong  as  there  is  honey  in  them;  only  looking  in  orchises 
with  an  eye  to  buaiueaa,  and  never  giving  a  minute  in  hi* 
breathless  toil  to  scent  the  heliotropes,  or  kiss  tlie  bine- 
bells  for  their  besuty's  sake  I  " 

"  Possibly  not ;  but  when  the  fuchsias  and  orchises,  blue- 
bells and  heliotropes,  are  withered  and  dried,  and  raked 
away  by  ruthless  gardeners  for  the  unpoetic  destiny  of 
malung  leaf  mould  ;  and  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  the  trees 
are  hare,  and  the  wind  whistles  over  the  snow — how  then? 
Which  is  the  best  off,  butterfly  or  be  ?  " 

"Hold  your  tongue!"  laughed  Alma.  "Tou  put  rae 
in  mind  of  those  horrible  moral  apologues,  and  that  de- 
testable incitement  to  supreme  sclfisaneBS, '  La  cigale  ayant 
chanti  toot  Veig,'  where  the  ant  is  made  out  a  most 
praiseworthy  person,  but  appears  to  me  simply  cruel  and 
mean.  But  to  answer  you  is  easy  enough.  What  gooi 
does  the  bee  get  from  his  hard  workP  Has  his  : 
taken  away  from  him  for  other  people's  eatbg,  ■ 
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out  of  bis  house,  poor  little  thing,  bj  human  mon- 
bom,  if  be  knew  bis  power,  be  could  sting  to  death ! 


•moked 

Bters,  wbom, 

The  butterfly,  on  the  contrary,  enjoys  bimself  to  tbe  last, 

dies  in  tbe  course  of  nature,  and  leaves  others  to  enjoy 

thomselyes  after  him." 

**  You  did  not  lose  your  tongue  in  Lorave,  Alma  P  "  said 
De  Vigne,  with  a  grave  air  of  soHcitous  interest. 

With  tbe  little  Tressillian  he  had  a  little  of  bis  old  fun, 
sometbing  of  bis  old  laugh. 

"  No,  indeed ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  bad,  for  I 
loTe  talking." 

"  You  need  not  tell  us  tbat,"  smiled  D(  Vigne. 

**  I  will  never  talk  to  you  again,'*  cned  Alma,  with  su- 
preme dignity :  "  or,  rather,  I  never  would  if  I  were  not  too 
magnanimous  to  avenge  an  insult  by  such  enormous  punish- 
ment." 

"  To  yourself.  Just  so.  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Do 
Vigne,  with  an  amused  smile.  "What  are  you  painting 
now,  Alma  ?    May  we  see  P  " 

"I  was  drawing  you,"  she  answered,  turning  the  easel 
towards  bim.  It  was  a  really  wonderful  portrait  from 
memory,  done  in  pastels. 

**  My  likeness  ?  By  Jove !  "  cried  De  Vigne,  "  what  on 
earth  put  it  into  your  bead,  petite,  to  do  that  ?  " 

**  I  knew  you  would  make  a  splendid  picture — your  face 
is  beautiful,"  answered  Alma,  tranquilly. 

Wbereon  De  Vigne  went  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  tbe  first 
real  laughter  that  I  bad  beard  since  bis  marriage-day. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  "  asked  Alma ;  "  I  only  tell  you 
tiie  truth." 

At  which  gratifying  assurance  De  Vigne  laughed  still 
more.  The  girl  amused  him,  as  Bicbelieu's  and  Mon- 
taigne's little  cats  amused  them  when  tbey  laid  down  tbe 
aoeptre  and  tbe  pen,  and  tied  tbe  string  to  their  kittens' 
eorks.  And  tbinking  of  her  still  merely  as  TressiUian's 
little  granddaughter,  he  was  not  on  bis  guard  with  her  as  with 
other  women,  and  treated  ber  witb  cordiality  and  freedom. 

"  Well,  Alma,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you.  You  bave 
made  a  much  bandsomer  fellow  of  me  tban  Maclise  would 
have  done,  I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  smiling  ;  "  and  if  ever  my 
picture  is  wanted  side  by  side  witb  Wellington's,  I  hope, 
lOT  the  sake  of  creating  an  impression  on  posterity,  tbat  jou 
will  be  kind  enough  to  paint  it  for  me." 
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*  Ik  ii  not  more  bcifaiiiiie  tibaa  joo,*  mid  J^mm^ 

hiieiT.    *  I?  u  too  bod  of  roa  co  T-m^  sq^  but  tliafc  is  lOu 
men's  icznziizLie^'' 

'^Bgh'c  ibusA  uaT  ami  Be  Tl^ne;  *thaft  is  lo  efcAkft 
ftage^rnexl  Women  sze  ecenullj  rxmiuiig  mfter  ii%  md 
ecem^T  rjTin^  coAr  chej  wooLd  not  scir  a  itep  fivr  anj  of 
va.  Piej  «paidtfa£irwiLa[e  exscaiee  in  trriD^to  catchiM^ 
biir  t2i^  wnole  bre&th.  iGtoacmg  time  tfaeronlT  take  us  onft 
cf  ecnrajwfnn.  If  I  hear  s  Iidj  sbose  or  Imd  fiuilt  with  Wi 
I  k::io7  dzac  hi&  gn^e^  ' a»^  fircp  itfrte,  flf  ioms  fomr  det  mm- 

A^z:a  :acLg'-.ed: 

*'  Terr  prij ':ab>.  Bat  I  don't  sbme  too.  I  pnSer  yoan 
to  mr  oim  sex.    'iour  code  of  hfinoor  is  hx  better  tiian  onnb" 

**  The  g^iLcnliiT  or*  women  hare  no  nodon  of  honour  at 
9l1  '. "  sail  l}e  Ylzne :  "  rher  tell  fi&Lsehcods  and  eirenlsto 
scandals  wiihont  being  called  to  aecoant  for  it,  and  tiie 
laxirv  o:  honour  in  trides  that  thej  leam  in  the  nnraeij  and 
school-roc IZ3  oorrocea  their  sense  of  rigiit  towards  others  ia 
all  their  afwer-Iire.  A  boj  at  sdiool  is  soon  taaght  that  how- 
erer  lax  he  maj  be  ia  other  things,  it  is  '  sneai^ '  to  peach, 
ai^d  leams  a  rcuzh  sort  of  Spartan  honoor;  a  giri,  on  the 
oontrarr.  tell  ta^es  of  her  sisters  nnreprored,  and  hears 
marnma  :n  her  dra-rin^.TOom  take  awav  the  character  of  a 
'deares:  friend'  whcm  she  sees  her  meet  the  next  moment 
with  2  caress  and  an  endearment.  Bat  modem  societr  is  too 
•religioas  *  to  re  member  to  be  honourable ;  and  is  too  occa- 
pied  with  proclaizii^.^  its  '  moralitr '  to  hare  any  time  to  gire 
to  common  honesty." 

*'  A3  Sir  John  Lacquers  taught  O' ! " 

"  Lacquers  and  scores  like  him,  whose  slips  are  passed 
over  because  their  scrip  is  inscribed  with  a  large  text  and 
pilgrim's  purse  full  of  Almighty  Dollars.  I  think  of  pub- 
iisbing  a  '  Manual  of  Early  Lessons  for  Eminent  Christians : ' 
I,  Do  good  so  that  not  only  vour  right  hand  knows  it,  but 
all  y-^ur  neighbourhood  likewise.  II.  Give  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  given  unto  you.  IH.  Strain  very  hard  at  a  sin  the  siae 
of  a  gnat  if  it  be  your  poor  relation's,  and  swallow  one  the 
size  of  a  camel  if  it  be  your  patron's.  IT.  Xerer  pray  in  your 
Ctoset,  as  no  one  wiU  be  the  wiser,  b'jt  go  as  high  as  yon  can 
sn  the  housetop,  that  society  may  thing  you  the  holiest  man 
d  liiraeL      V.  Borrow  of  your  f>^£nd  without  paying  himi 
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liecaase  he  will  not  barm  yoa,  but  give  good  interest  to 
strangers,  because  they  may  haye  the  law  on  you.  YL  • 
Jadge  severely,  that  gaioing  applause  for  your  condemnation 
of  others  you  may  contrive  to  hide  your  own  shortcomings. 
VTL  "E&t  pates  defoie  gras  in  secrecy  but  haveyowr*  maigres 
ju  public,  that  men  who  cannot  see  you  in  secret  may  reward 
you  openly  1 1  could  write  a  whole  Paraphrase  of  the  Gospel 
A8  used  and  translated  by  the  '  Church  of  England '  and  other 
elect  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  an  election,  by  the  way, 
exceedingly  like  that  of  Themistocles,  where  every  man 
writes  down  his  own  name  first,  entirely  regardless  of  lack 
of  right  or  qualification  for  the  honour  I " 

"Bat  different  in  this  respect,"  said  Alma,  **  that  there 
the  generals  did  remember  to  put  Themistocles  after  them ; 
whereas  the  shining  lights  of  the  different  creeds  are  a  great 
deal  too  occupied  with  securing  their  own  future  comfort  to 
think  of  drawing  any  of  their  brothers  up  with  them.  The 
churches  all  take  a  cross  for  their  symbol  I  they  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  if  they  took  the  beam  without  the  trans- 
verse; for  egotism  is  more  their  point  than  self-sacrifice! 
But  will  you  look  at  my  pet  picture  P" 

The  picture  she  spoke  of  stood  with  its  face  to  the  wall. 
As  she  turned  it  round,  De  Yigne  and  I  gave  an  involun- 
tary exclamation  of  surprise,  it  so  far  surpassed  anything 
we  should  have  fancied  a  girl  of  her  age  could  have  accom- 
plished. The  picture  was  one  not  possible  to  criticise  chilly 
by  exacting  rules  of  art  and  of  perspective.  One  looked  at 
it  as  Murulo  looked  at  the  first  Madonna  of  his  wonderful 
mulatto,  not  to  discuss  critically,  but  to  admire  the  genius 
stamped  upon  it,  to  admire  the  vivid  breathing  vitality,  the 
delicate  grace,  and  wonderful  power  marked  upon  its 
canvas. 

De  Yigne  looked  at  it  silently  while  Alma  spoke ;  he  con- 
tinued silent  some  minutes  after  she  had  ceased ;  then  he 
turned  suddenly : 

'*  Alma,  if  you  choose,  you  can  be  as  great  a  woman  as 
Elizabeth  Sirani — ^a  greater  than  £osa  Bonheur,  because 
what  she  gives  to  horses  and  cows,  you  will  give  to  human 
nature.  Be  content.  Whatever  sorrows  or  privations  come 
to  you,  you  will  have  G-od's  best  gift,  which  no  man  can  take 
away,  the  greatest  prize  in  life — genius  !  ** 

Alma  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  brilliant  as  diamonds,  hdf 
^,1m»i^  f^ee  flushed|  her  lips  trembling. 
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-  Tou  tliinV  so  ?  Thank  God  I  I  would  have  died  to  h 

you  eav  that." 

"Better  live  to  prove  it!"  aaid  De  Vigne,  monmfUly. 
"  Your  pii-ture  is  both  well  conceived  and  well  carried  outi 
it  tolls  its  own  atory ;  the  imagining  of  it  is  poetic,  the  treats 
inent  artistic.  There  are  faults,  no  doubt,  out  I  like  it  too 
well  to  look  out  for  them.  Will  you  let  me  have  it  at 
my  house  a  little  while?  I  have  aome  friends  who  are 
artists,  others  who  are  cognoscenti,  and  I  slmoid  like  to 
hear  their  opinion  on  it." 

"  Will  you  keep  it  ?  "  asked  Alma,  with  the  first  shyness 
1  had  seen  in  her.  "  If  you  would  tiajig  it  anywhere  in  yonr 
house,  and  just  look  at  it  now  and  then,  I  should  be  bo  glad, 
WUIyou?" 

"I  will  keep  it  with  pleasure,  my  dear  child  j  bat  I  w31 
keep  it  aa  I  would  Landseer'a,  or  Mulready'e,  by  baiag 
■ilowed  the  pleasure  of  adding  it  to  my  collection.  Tout 
picture  is  worths" 

"Oh,  don't  talk  of'worth!'"  cried  Alma,  vehemently. 
"  Take  it — take  it,  a«  I  give  it  you  with  all  my  heart  I  I  «Q 
BO  glad  to  give  you  anything,  you  were  so  kind  to  Aim  /  Did 
he  say  anything  in  hie  letter  to  you  that  I  might  hear  T  " 

Do  Tigne  tumod  quickly. 

"  Did  you  not  read  it  ?    It  was  unsealed." 

"  Bead  it  ?  No !  Tou  could  not  think  for  a  mom«nt 
that  another  person's  letter  was  less  sacred  to  me  becouae  it 
happened  to  be  unsealed  I  That  is  not  your  own  codg^  I 
should  say.  What  right  have  you  to  suppose  me  more  ^a- 
honourahle  than  yourself?  " 

Her  eyes  sparkled  daagerously,  the  colour  was  hot  in  her 
cheeks,  the  imputation  had  rouaed  her  spirit,  and  her  fiery 
indignatioii  was  aa  becoming  as  it  was  amusing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  was  wrong,"  said  De   Tigne. 

Tou  have  a  man's  sense  of  honour,  not  a  woman's  ;  I  an 
glad  of  it.  Tour  grandpapa  says  very  little.  It  was  merdy 
to  ask  me  if  I  met  you,  to  be  your  friend.  It  is  little  enaogh 
I  can  ever  aid  you  iu,  and  my  friendship  will  bo  of  little  nw 
to  you ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  will  be  yoors,  if  you  like  to  tafcs 
it" 

She  held  her  hand  out  to  him  by  way  of  answer  1  There 
■  "re  too  mnnv  tears  in  her  voitse  for  her  to  trust  berself  M 
AV  anything. 
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*  Tou  do  not  remember  your  parents  at  all  P  "  asked  De 
Vigne. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  remember  no  home  but  "Weive  Hurst.  Nurse  told  me 
both  died  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  that  grandpapa  could  never 
bear  me  to  mention  them  to  him :  I  don't  know  why.  How 
happy  I  was  at  Weive  Hurst !  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  be 
again  P  " 

"  To  be  sure  you  will,'*  said  De  Vigne,  kindly.  "  You 
have  a  capacity  for  happiness,  and  are  gay  under  heavy 
clouds ;  at  eighteen  no  one  has  said  good-bye  to  all  the  sun- 
shine of  life.  Well,  you  have  read  Monte  Christo  ?  You 
must  remember  his  last  words  P  " 

**  *  Aitendre  et  espSrer  !  * "  repeated  Alma.  "  To  me  they 
are  the  saddest  words  in  human  language.  They  are  so  sel- 
dom the  joy-bells  to  herald  a  new  future — they  are  so  often 
the  death-knell  to  a  past  wasted  in  futile  striving  and  disap- 
pointed desire.  *  Attendre  et  esperer  I "  '  How  many  golden 
days  pass  in  trusting  to  those  words  ;  and  when  their  trust 
be  at  last  *  recompensed,  how  often  the  fulfilment  comes  too 
late  to  be  enjoyed.  '  Attendre  et  espSrer  I '  Ah !  that  is  all 
very  well  for  those  who  have  some  fixed  goal  in  view — some 
aim  which  they  will  attain  if  they  have  but  energy  and  pa- 
tience enough  to  go  steadily  on  to  the  end ;  but  only  to  wait  for 
an  indefinite  better  fate,  which  year  after  year  retreats  still 
farther — only  to  hope  against  hope  for  what  never  comes,  and 
in  all  probability  will  never  come — that  is  not  quite  so  easy." 

"  If  not,  it  is  the  lot  of  all.  I  agree  with  you,  nothing 
chafes  and  frets  one  more  than  waiting ;  it  wears  all  the 
bloom  off  the  fruit  to  waste  aU  our  golden  hours  gazing 
at  it  afar  off,  and  longing  for  it  with  Tantalus  thirst.  It 
has  never  suited  me.  I  have  too  often  brushed  the  bloom 
oifmine  plucking  them  too  soon.  I  agree  with  you,  to 
wait  for  happiness  is  a  living  death,  to  hope  for  it  is  a 
dreamer's  phantasy ;  but  it  is  not  like  your  usual  doctrine, 
you  little  enthusiast,  who  are  still  such  a  child  that  you 
believe  in  the  possible  realisation  of  all  your  fond  ideals  ? 
What  were  you  saying  to  me  the  other  day  at  Strawberry 
Hill  about  Chatterton,  that  if  the  poor  boy  had  only  had 
the  courage  to  wait  and  hope,  he  might  have  reaped  long 
years  of  honour  and  fame  P  " 

^  But  Chatterton  had  an  aim ;  and  he  had  more ;  be  had 

IT 
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geniua.  T  know  he  was  goaded  to  madness  by  poverty,  1 
know  how  bitter  must  hare  been  the  weary  fret  of  thmkine 
what  he  ahoulc)  eat,  and  wherewithal  he  ehould  be  clotbed, 
the  jar  and  grind  of  every-iiay  wants,  of  petty,  ineiorabte 
carea.  At  the  tame  time,  I  wonder  that  he  did  not  live 
for  his  works :  that  for  their  eake  ho  did  not  sutfer  and 
endure ;  that  he  did  not  live  to  make  the  world  acknowledge 
ail  that  marked  him  out  from  tliB  conimon  herd.  I  know 
how  ho  wearied  of  h'fe;  yet  I  wished  he  had  conquered  it. 
Genius  should  ever  be  stronger  than  its  detractors.  '  What 
is  the  use  of  my  writing  poetry  tiiat  no  one  reads  P  '  aaked 
yhellcy.  Tet  he  knew  that  the  time  would  come  when  it 
would  be  read  by  men  wiser  than  those  of  his  generation, 
and  lie  wrote  on,  following  the  inspiration  of  his  own  di- 
vine gift.  Men  know  and  acknowledge  now  iote  divine  a 
gift  it  was." 

"  True,"  answered  De  Vigne;  "  wrestle  with  fate,  and  it 
will  bless  you,  is  a  wise  and  a  right  counsel ;  stii!  Itere  and 
there  in  that  wrest! in g-match  it  is  possible  to  get  a  croc  ea 
jainbe,  which  leaves  uh  at  the  mercy  of  Fate,  do  what  we  may 
to  resist  her.  Men  of  geuiua  have  very  rarely  been  appre- 
ciated in  their  ovm  time.  Too  often  nations  spend  wealth 
upon  a  monument  to  him  whom  they  let  die  for  want  of  a 
shilling.  Too  many,  like  Cervantes,  have  lacked  bread  while 
they  penned  what  served  to  make  their  country  honoured 
aud  iQustriouB.     They  could  write  of  him  :  "^~ 


iodigi: 


10  heiida 


Fudo  dar  i  su  duefio  etecoa  viJii* ' 

but  they  could  leave  him  to  poverty  for  aU  that,  A  j 
has  no  honour  in  his  own  country,  still  less  in  hia  owj 
but  if  the  prophets  be  true  and  wise  men  they  will  a 
for  honour,  but  follow  Philip  Sydney's  counsel,  look  i 
own  hearts  and  write,  and  leave  the  seed  in  their  b 
ploughmen  the  corn  in  their  furrows — content  that  it  ■ 
bring  forth  a  hnrvest  at  the  last,  if  it  be  ripe,  good  wbei 

"  Tet  it  is  sad  if  they  aro  forced  to  see  only  tlis  dark  a 
barren  earth,  and  the  golden  harvest  only  rise  to  wave  o 
their  tomb  ?  " 

"  It  is  ;  but,  petite,  there  are  few  things  not  sad  in  life,  ■ 
one  of  the  saddest  of  them  is,  as  Emersou  says,  '  the  ma_ 
neat  vith  which  tbe  passing  age  miBchooses  the  object  a 
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wbicb  all  candles  shine,  and  all  eyes  are  turned.'  The  popu* 
lace  who  crowded  to  look  at  Charles  and  Louise  de  Kerou* 
aiUe  coining  to  Hampton  never  knew  or  thought  of  Cromweira 
Iiatin  secretary,  dictating  in  his  study,  old,  blind,  and  poor. 
"W^jU,  it  only  shows  us  what  fools  men  are,  either  to  court 
the  world  or  care  for  it !  A  propos  of  celebres,  Alma,  you, 
vowed  as  you  are  to  historic  associations,  should  never  be  dull 
here,  with  all  the  souvenirs  that  are  round  Bichmond  and 
Twickenham. " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Alma,  turning  her  bright  beaming  face  on 
him,  "  how  often  I  think  of  them  all !  — of  the  talk  round 
that  little  deal  table  in  the  Grotto  ;  of  Swiffc,  with  his  hril- 
liant  azure  eyes,  and  his  wonderful  satire,  and  his  exigeant 
selfish  loves  ;  of  Mrs.  Clive,  with  her  humorous  stories ;  of 
Harry  Fielding,  laughing  as  he  wrote  his  scenes,  and  packing 
away  his  papers  to  eat  his  scrag  of  mutton  as  gleefully  as  u 
it  were  an  entrem^t ;  of  Walpole,  fitting  up  a  Gothic  chapel 
and  writing  for  a  Paris  suit,  publishing  *  Otranto,'  and  talk- 
ing scandals  in  Boodle's — how  oflen  I  think  of  them  ! " 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that,"  laughed  De  Vigne.  **  With 
your  historic  passion,  you  live  in  the  past.  Well !  it  is 
safer  and  less  deceptive,  if  not  less  visionary,  than  living  in 
the  future.*' 

"  Perhaps  I  do  both ;  yet  I  have  little  to  hope  from  the 
future." 

"  Why  P  "  said  De  Vigne,  kindly.  ^  "  Who  knows  but 
what  one  of  your  old  favourites,  the  fairies,  may  bring  good 
gifts  to  their  little  queen  ?     We  will  hope  so,  at  least." 

Alma  shook  her  head.  "  I  am  afraid  not.  The  only  fairy 
that  has  any  power  now  is  Money ;  and  the  good  gifts  the 
gods  give  us  now-a-days,  only  go  to  those  who  have  golden 
coffers  to  put  them  in !  " 

The  morning  after,  while  De  Vigne  was  breakfasting,  the 
cart  that  brought  in  Mrs.  Lee's  home-made  bread  to  town 
left  at  his  house  Alma's  picture  ;  she  had  looked,  I  suppose, 
for  his  address  in  the  Court  Guide,  and  remembered  her  pn»- 
mise,  though  I  am  afraid  the  recipient  of  her  gift  had  for- 
gotten the  subject  altogether. 

When  it  came,  however,  he  hung  it  in  a  good  light,  anc 
pointed  it  out  to  Sabretasche,  who  dmed  with  him  that  nigh;, 
to  meet  a  mutual  Paris  friend. 

^  What  do  jou  think  of  that  picture.  Colonel  ?  "  he  Bid4 
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aft  we  came  into  the  drawing-room  for  a  rabber.  IHikl  VM 
no  great  faYoarite  with  De  Yigne :  he  preferred  the  rapiditf 
and  exciting  whirl  of  loo  or  lansquenet ;  but  he  plajed  it  wefl, 
and  Sabretasche  and  De  Cassagnac  were  espeoaUr  f<Hid  of 
it.  It  suited  the  Colonel  to  lean  back  in  a  soft  cWr»  and 
make  thoee  calm,  subtle  combinations.  He  aaid  the  game 
was  so  deliciouslj  tranquil  and  sflent ! 

Sabretasche  set  down  his  coffee^cnp,  put  his  gfaaa  in  hii 
eve,  and  louoged  up  to  it. 

'  "  Of  this  water-colour  ?  I  like  it  exceedinglr.  Where 
did  joa  get  it  ?  It  is  not  the  style  of  anr  one  \  know ;  it 
is  more  like  one  of  jour  countrymen's^  Cassagnac,  eh?  It 
wants  toning  down ;  the  light  through  that  stained  windov 
is  a  trifle  too  bright,  but  the  boy*s  face  is  perfect.  I  would 
gire  something  to  hare  idealised  it ;  and  the  hair  is  aa  soft 
as  silk.  I  like  it  extremely,  De  Tigne.  Where  did  joa  get 
it?' 

*^I  picked  it  up  by  accident.  It  pleased  my  eye,  and  I 
wcntea  to  know  if  my  eye  led  me  right.  I  know  yoa  an  i 
great  connoisseur."* 

"  There  is  true  power  in  it,  and  an  exquisite  delicacy  of 
touch.     The  artist  is  young,  isn't  he  ?     Do  you  know  him  P  * 

"  Slightly.  He  works  for  iiis  livelihood,  and  ia  only 
eip-hteen." 

"  Eighteen  ?  By  Jove !  if  the  boy  go  on  as  he  has  began, 
he  will  beat  Maclise  and  Icjress. '  Has  he  ever  tried  his 
hands  at  oils  r  " 

"  I  'lon't  know.  I'm  snre." 

"  It's  a  pity  he  shouldn't.  He  worka  for  his  firelihood, 
you  say  ?  If  he  will  do  =ie  a  picture  as  good  as  this,  leaving 
the  subject  to  himself.  I  will  ^ive  him  fiftv  raineas  for  it,  if 
n^?  ihink  th:&r  su£e:er.r.  Sozne  day,  when  we  have  nathing 
b^::er  to  do,  you  will  take  me  to  his  studio— a  garret  in 
Poland- Str^?et,  probably,  is  it  not?  Those  poor  wretches! 
H:w  thty  live  on  bread-and-oheese  and  a  pipe  of  bird's-eye^ 
I  cannor  conceive !  It  the  time  ever  come  when  I  have  my 
turbot  and  hook  no  lonst-r.  I  shall  resort  to  an  overdose  of 
morycii.     li^"hi:  L»  :he  value  of  life  when  life  ia  no  longer 


lVti:::^^:  r  " 


"  Te:,'  suiTgested  De  Tiame,  "  if  only  those  were  aKve  who 
cr  .-Tc-i  lirinz,  :l*e  esir^a  Tould  be  barren  verr  speedily,  I 
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*Tbat  depends  on  How  yon  read  enjoyment,**  said  Da 
Cassagnac. 

"  Enjoyment  is  easily  enough  defined — ^taking  pleasure  in 
things,  and  haying  things  in  which  to  take  pleasure !  Some 
tien  have  the  power  to  enjoy,  and  not  the  opportunity ; 
tthers  the  opportunity  and  not  the  power ;  the  comhiuation 
if  hoth  makes  the  enjoyment,  I  take  it." 

'*  But  enjoyment  is  a  very  different  thing  to  different  men. 
Enjoyment  for  Sabretasche,  lies  in  soirieSy  like  the  Gk)re 
House,  or  Madame  de  Sable's,  wine  as  good  as  your  claret, 
women  as  pretty  as  La  Dorah,  good  music,  good  painting, 
and  immeasurable  dolce  Enjoyment  lies,  for  Professor 
Owen,  in  the  fossil  tooth  of  an  ichthyosaurus ;  for  an  Italian 
lazzarone,  in  sun,  dirt,  and  maccaroni ;  for  a  woman,  in  dress, 
conquests,  and  tall  footmen ;  for  the  Tipton  Slasher,  in  the 
belt,  undisputed :  enjoyments  are  as  myriad  as  the  stars." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Sabre- 
tasche, dropping  his  eye-glass,  and  taking  up  his  cup  again. 
"You  mean  that  Hodge,  the  bricklayer,  goes  home  covered 
with  whitewash,  sits  down  to  Dutch  cheese,  with  the  brats 
screaming  about,  with  the  same  relish  as  I  sit  down  to  my  very 
best-served  dinner.  It  is  true,  so  far,  that  I  should  rather 
be  in  purgatory  than  in  whitewash,  should  turn  sick  at  the 
cheese,  murder  the  children  and  kill  my  own  self  afterwards ; 
and  that  Hodge,  by  dint  of  habit  and  blunted  senses,  can  sup- 
port life  where  I  should  end  it  in  pure  self-defence.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  Hodge  enjoys  himself — how  should  he, 
poor  wretch !  with  not  a  single  agr&ment  of  life  P  He  does 
not  know  all  he  misses,  and  he  is  not  much  better  than  the 
beast  of  the  field ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  only  endures  life, 
he  can't  be  said  to  enjoy  it.  I  agree  with  De  Yigne,  th&fc 
there  is  but  one  definition  of  enjoyment,  and  the '  two  hand- 
fuls,  with  quiet  and  contentment  of  spirit,*  is  a  poetic  myth, 
for  poverty  and  enjoyment  can  by  no  means  run  in  tandem." 

"  And  contentment  is  another  myth,"  added  De  Vigne. 
'*  If  a  man  has  all  ho  wants,  he  is  contented,  because  he  ha^ 
no  wish  beyond,  and  is  a  happy  man ;  if  he  has  not  what  he 
wants,  and  is  conscious  of  something  lacking,  he  cannot  be 
called  contented,  for  he  is  not  so." 

"  Precisely  1  I  don't  look  to  be  contented,  that  is  not  in 
the  lot  of  man ;  all  I  ask  are  the  agrSments  and  refinements 
of  life,  and  without  them  life  is  a  curse.   Neither  Diogenefty 
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imiting  himself  to  cabbages  and  water,  nor  Alexander,  dnmk 
with  the  conquedt  of  the  empires,  was  one  bit  mare  con 
tented  at  heart  than  the  other.     Discontent  prompted  the 
ane  to  qnit  nuinkind  and  cast  off  wealth,  the  other  to  rule 
mankind  and  amass  wealth." 

**  And,  after  all,  there  is  no  rirtue  in  contentment,  since 
contentment  is  satisfaction  in  one's  lot ;  there  is  far  more 
virtue  in  endurance — strong,  manful,  steady  endurance — of 
a  fate  that  is  adverse,  and  which  one  admits  to  be  such,  but 
against  which  one  still  fights  hard.  Patience  is  all  rery  well, 
but  pluck  is  better,"  said  De  Vigne.  "  The  tables  are  set. 
Shall  we  cut  for  partners  ?  You  and  Gassagnac  1  Cbeyasney 
and  I  may  give  ourselres  up  for  lost  1  ** 


CHAPTEE  XVL 

THE  FAWN  BOBnr  HOOD  WAS  TO  SPAfiS. 

Db  ViGNE  never  did  anything  by  halves,  to  use  a  sufficienlily 
expressive,  if  not  over-elegant,  colloquialidm.  He  hated 
and  mistrusted  women,  not  individually,  but  sweepingly,  en 
masse.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  in  him,  naturally,  too 
much  chivalry  and  generosity  not  to  make  him  pity  the 
"  Little  Tressillian,"  and  show  her  kindness  to  the  best  of 
his  power.  In  the  first  place  the  girl  was  alone,  and  had  no 
money;  in  the  second,  he  had  known  her  as  a  child,  still  held 
her  as  such,  indeed,  aud  never  thought  of  classing  her  among 
his  d(?te6ted  '^beau  sexe;**  in  the  third,  the  letter  of  Bough- 
ton  Tressillian  had  in  a  way  recommended  her  to  his  care, 
and  though  De  Vigne  would  have  been  the  first  to  laugh  at 
another  man  who  had  taken  up  a  girl  of  eighteen  as  a  pre- 
tSffdCf  and  made  sure  no  harm  could  come  of  it,  he  really 
looked  on  Alma  as  a  child,  though  a  very  attractive  and  in- 
teresting child  it  is  true,  and  would  have  stared  at  you  if  you 
had  made  his  kindness  to  her  the  subject  of  one  of  those  jests 
customary  on  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  about  town  and  an 
unprotected  girl.  As  he  had  promised,  he  picked  out  some 
of  the  choicest  books  of  his  library, — not  such  as  young 
Vidies  read  generally,  but  such  as  it  might  be  better  if  thef 
did — and  sent  them  to  her,  with  the  reviews  and  periodical 
of  the  month.   He  sent  her,  too,  a  handsome  parrot,  for  her 
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to  teach,  he  said,  she  being  such  an  admirable  adept  in  the 
locutory  art,  and  ordered  ber  a  cartload  of  flowers  to  put 
her  in  mind  of  Weive  Hurst. 

"  Her  room  looked  so  pitifully  dull,  poor  child ! "  said  he, 
one  morning,  wben  I  was  luucbing  with  him.  '^  Those 
flowers  will  brighten  it  up  a  little.  [Raymond,  did  you  send 
Bobert  down  with  those  things  to  Hichmond  ?  ** 

"Yes,  Major.'* 

I  chanced  to  look  at  the  man  as  he  spoke ;  he  was  the  new 
valet,  a  smooth,  fair-faced  fellow,  really  gentlemanlike  io 
look  at,  not,  ^a  va  sans  dire,  the  '*  gentlemanism  "  of  high 
breeding,  but  the  gentlemanlyism  of  many  an  oily  parson  or 
sleek  parvenu.  There  was  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  light  eyes, 
and  a  quick,  fox-like  glance,  as  he  answered  his  master, 
which  looked  as  if  he  at  least  attached  some  amusement  to 
the  Major's  acquaintance  with  the  pretty  artiste. 

De  Vigne,  unhappily,  never  remembered  the  presence  of 
servants ;  he  thought  they  had  no  more  eyes  or  ears  than 
the  chairs  or  tables  around  them.  They  served  him  as  the 
plates  or  the  glasses  did,  and  they  were  no  more  than  those 
to  him ;  though  more  mischief,  reports,  and  emhrouillements 
have  come  from  the  prying  eyes,  coarse  tongues,  and  second- 
hand slanders  of  those  ''necessary  evils"  than  we  ever 
dream  of,  for  the  buzz  of  the  servants'  hall  is  often  as 
poisonous  as  the  subdued  murmur  of  the  scandal-retailing 
boudoir  above-stairs. 

How  it  came  about,  I  don't  know,  but  Alma,  some  way 
or  other,  was  not  long  kept  in  petto.  Some  three  weeks 
after  Sabretasche,  Curly,  Severn,  Castleton,  and  one  or  two 
other  men,  were  at  De  Vigne's  house.  We  had  been  play- 
ing Baccarat,  his  favourite  game,  and  were  now  supping, 
between  three  and  four,  chatting  of  two-year  olds  and  Derby 
prophecies,  of  bon  mots  and  beauties,  of  how  Mademoiselle 
Fifine  had  fleeced  little  Pulteney,  and  Bob  Green's  roan 
mare  won  a  handicap  for  200  sovs.,  of  Lilla  Dorah's  last  ex- 
travagance in  the  "  shady  groves  of  the  Evangelist,"  and  of 
the  decidedly  bad  ankles  now  displayed  to  us  at  Her 
Majesty's ;  with  similar  floating  topics  of  the  town. 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  difference  between  men's  outer 
and  inner  lives.  There  was  Sabretasche  lying  back  in  the 
very  easiest  chair  in  the  room,  witty,  charming,  urbane,  with 
not  a  trace  on  his  calm  delicate  features  of  the  care  within 
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him  ihst  tie  had  bnde  Tiolet  Molroeui  sot  tempt  hicn  lb 
nuTeil.  There  was  Tom  Severn,  of  the  Queea'e  BaTB,  wn» 
twenty  "I'nre'*"  hanging  over  his  head,  and  a  hundred  "  littJe 
bills"  on  his  mind,  going  to  the  doga  by  eipreaa  train,  who 
had  been  playing  away  as  if  he  had  had  Coutts'  to  back  him. 
Tbere  vras  ^Cyndliam,  with  as  dark  and  melancholja  paataa 
ever  pnrsued  a  man,  a  paat  of  which  I  know  be  repented,  not 
in  ostentatious  sackcloth  and  a8bea,but  bitt-erly  and  unfeigu- 
ediy  in  Bileoce  and  humihtv,  tossing  down  Moet's  with  a  gay 
laugh  and  a  ready  jest,  aa  agreeahle  in  the  card-room  as  he 
was  eloquent  in  the  Lower  Mouse.  There  was  Charlie  Mts- 
liardinge,  who,  ten  years  ago,  had  accidentally  killed  bii 
youngest  brother— a  Benjamin  tenderly  and  deeply  loved  by 
him,  and  had  never  ceased  to  be  hauoted  by  that  fair  dis- 
torted face,  laughing  and  chatting  as  if  he  had  never  had  a 
care  on  hia  shoulders.  There  was  Vane  Castleton,  the  worst, 
Ba  I  have  told  you,  of  all  Tiara's  sons;  with  his  low  voice, 
Lis  fair  smooth  brow,  his  engaging  arfdress,  whom  nobody 
would  have  tbouglit  would  have  hurt  a  fly,  yet  whom  we 
called  "Butcher,"  because,  in  hia  petty  mahgnity,  he  bad 
hamatrung  a  luckless  mare  of  his  for  not  winning  a  aweep- 
etakea,  and  had  shot  dead  the  brother  of  a  girl  whom  be  had 
«toped  with,  and  left  three  weeks  after  without  a  shilling  to 
help  herself,  for  trying,  poor  boy  !  to  revenge  his  sister. 
Tbere  was  De  Vigne — yet  no !  De  Vigne's  face  was  no  mask, 
but  was  the  type  true  enough  of  his  character,  and  wor«  the 
trace  of  an  unquiet  fate. 

"  Halloa,  De  Vigne,"  began  Tom  Severn,'"  "  a  pretty  etorr 
this  ia  about  you,  you  aly  dog !  So  this  painter  of  youR 
we  were  all  called  in  to  admire,  a  little  time  ag«,  ia  a  "  ' 
eoncesled  Veuua,  eh  ?  " 

De  Vigne  looked  up  from  helping  roe  to  some  to 
naise. 

"Explain  yourself,  Tom  ;  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Wotiit  underatand,  you  mean.    Tou  know  youVe  a  U 
beauty  locked  up  all  to  yourself  at  Bichmond,  and  never  h 
told  it  to  your  bosom  friends.     Shockingly  ehabby  of  y 
De  Vigne,  to  show  ua  that  water-colour  and  let  m 
was  done  by  a  young  fellow  in.  Folaud-street !     £ 
■uppose  you  don't  want  any  rivals  poaching  on  your  n 
and  the  girl  it  stunning,  the  blokes  Bay,  so  we  must  £ 
you." 
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De  Vigne  looked  supremely  disdainful  and  a  little  annoyed. 

"  Pray,  my  dear  Severn,  may  I  ask  where  you  picked 
mp  this  eock-and-buU  story  P  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Winters,  and  Egerton,  and  Steele  were  making 
chaff  about  it  in  the  Army  and  Navy  this  morning,  saying 
Hercules  had  found  his  Omphale,  and  they  were  glad  of  it, 
for  Dejanira  was  a  devil ! " 

The  blood  flushed  over  De  Vigne's  white  forehead  as 
Severn,  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  heart,  spoke  what  he 
meant  as  good  nature  ;  even  yet  he  could  not  hear  unmoved 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Tre^sis,  the  one  disgrace  upon 
liiB  life,  the  one  stain  upon  his  name. 

"  How  theif  heard  it  i  can't  tell  you,"  said  Severn  ;  **  you 
must  ask  'em.  Somebody  saw  the  girl  looking  after  you  at 
the  gate,  I  believe.  She's  a  deuced  pretly  thing — trust  you 
for  that,  though.  But  what  do  you  call  it  a  cock-and-bull 
story  for  P  It's  too  likely  a  one  ror  you  to  deny  it  with  any 
chance  of  our  believing  you,  and  Heaven  knows  why  you 
should  try.  Tou  may  hate  women  now,  but  everybody 
knows  you  never  forswore  them.  We  are  all  shepherds 
here,  as  Bobin  Hood  says." 

De  Vigne  was  annoyed :  in  the  first  place,  that  this  re- 

Eort,  which  could  but  be  detrimental  to  her,  should,  in  so 
rief  a  time,  already  have  circulated  about  himself  and  Alma ; 
in  the  second,  any  interference  with  him  or  his  pursuits  or 
plans  always  irritated  him  exceedingly ;  in  the  third,  he 
knew  that  if  he  ever  disabused  their  minds  of  his  having  any 
connexion  with  Alma,  to  know  that  a  pretty  woman  was 
living  alone  and  unprotected  was  for  these  fellows  to  ferret 
her  out  immediately,  to  which  her  metier  of  professional  artist 
wonld  give  them  the  means  at  once.  He  was  exceedingly 
annoyed ;  but  he  was  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  that  mani- 
festation of  his  annoyance  would  be  the  surest  way  to  con- 
firm the  gossip  that  had  got  about  concerning  them,  which 
for  himself,  of  course,  di(bi't  matter  two  straws. 

He  laughed  slightly.  "  We  are,  it  is  true,  Tom  ;  never- 
theless, there  is  a  fawn  here  and  there  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  of  us,  Bobin  Hoods  though  we  be,  to  spare ;  don't  you 
know  that  ?  I  assure  you  that  the  gossip  you  have  heard  ii 
pore  gossip,  but  gossip  which  annoys  me,  for  tlus  reason, 
that  the  lady  who  is  the  innocent  subject  of  it  is  the  graud- 
dftoghter  of  a  late  friend  of  mine,Tressilliac,  of  Weive  Hurst^ 
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whom  I  met  accidently  a  few  weeks  ago.  Her  picture  hangs 
in  my  room  because  abe  wished  to  Lave  Sabretasche'a  jod^ 
jnent  upon  it,  as  a  dilettante.  Beyoud,  I  hare  no  intercBt  in 
ier,  nop  ahe  in  me,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  friend,  nnv 
inaolt  to  hernamelshall  certainly  consideraa  one  to  my  own. ' 

He  spoke  quietly  and  carelessly,  but  his  words  had  weigiit. 
De  Tigoe  had  never  been  known  to  condescend  to  a  lie,  act 
even  to  a  subterfuge  or  a  prevarJca,tion,  and  there  was  % 
haughty  noli  me  tangere  air  about  him. 

"All  right,  old  boy,"  said  Tom.  " I  didn't  koow, you 
see ;  fellows  will  talk." 

"Of  courae  they  will,'*  said  De  Vigne,  eating  hiamarioaile 
leisurely  i  "  and  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  tbey  would  have 
been  right.  I  never  set  up  to  be  a  Pharisee.  God  knows! 
However,  I  have  no  temptation  now,  for  love  afiairs  are  no 
longer  to  my  taste.     I  leave  them  to  Corydons  like  Curly." 

"  But  hang  it  I  De  Vigne,"  said  Vane  Caatleton,  "  Tom'i 
description  of  this  little  Trevelyau,  Trevanion — what  ia  it? 
— is  so  delightfttl,  if  you  don't  care  for  her  yourself,  yon 
might  let  your  friends.     Introduce  us  all,  da," 

"  Thank  you,  Castleton,"  said  De  Vigne,  drily.  "  Thou^ 
you  are  a  Duke's  son,  I  must  say  I  don't  think  you  &  vwy 
desirable  addition  to  a  lady's  acquaintance." 

Ke  cordially  detested  Castleton,  thau  whom  a  vainer  or 
more  intensely  selfish  fellow  never  curled  his  nliiskera  nor 
befooled  women,  and  he  had  only  invited  him  because  he  had 
been  arm-in-arm  with  Severn  when  Da  Vigne  had  asked  Tom 
that  morning  in  Eegent  Street. 

Lord  Vane  pushed  his  fine  fair  curls  off  his  forehead — bo 
habitual  trick  of  his  ;  his  brow  was  very  low,  and  his  blond 
hair,  of  which  he  took  immense  care,  was  everlastingly  falling 
across  his  eyes.  "  Jealous,  after  all !  A  trifle  of  the  dogin 
the  manger,  eh  ?  with  all  your  philosophy  and  a — a— wart 
do  you  call  it,  chivalry  p  "  he  said  with  a  supercilious  smile. 

I  knew  De  Vigne  was  growing  impatient;  bis  eyes  bright- 
ened, his  mouth  grew  set,  and  he  pulled  his  left  wristband 
over  hia  wrist  with  a  jerk.  I  think  that  left  arm  felt  an  in- 
tense  longing  in  its  muscles  and  sinews  to  "  straighten  from 
the  shoulder ;"  with  him,  as  with  David,  it  was  a  great  diffi- 
culty to  keep  the  fire  from  "kindling."  But  he  spoke  quietly, 
»ery  quietly  for  him  ;  more  so  than  he  would  have  done  if 
~D  ^ther  name  than  his  own  had  been  implicated  in  it  t  fc 
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lie  Imew  the  world  too  well  not  to  know,  also,  thau  co  make 
a  woman  the  subject  of  a  dispute  or  a  brawl  is  to  do  her  the 
worst  service  you  can. 

*'  I  shall  not  take  your  speech  as  it  might  be  taken,  Castle- 
ton/'  he  said,  gravely,  with  a  haughty  smile  upon  bis  lips. 
'  Uy  friends  accept  my  word,  and  understand  my  meaning ; 
what  you  may  think  of  me  or  not  is  really  of  so  little  con- 
sequence that  I  do  not  care  to  inquire  your  opinion." 

Oastleton's  eyes  scintillated  with  that  cold  unpleasant 
glare  with  which  light  eyes  sometimes  kindle  when  angry. 
If  he  had  been  an  Eton  or  Bugby  boy,  one  would  have 
called  him  "  sulky ;"  for  a  man  of  rank  and  fashion  the 
word  would  have  been  too  small.  A  scene  might  have 
ensued,  but  Sabretasche — most  inimitable  tactician — broke 
the  silence  with  bis  soft  low  voice. 

**  De  Vigne,  do  you  know  that  Harvey  Goodwin's  steel 
greys  are  going  for  an  old  song  in  the  Yard  ?  I  fancy  I 
■hall  buy  them." 

So  the  conversation  was  turned,  and  Alma's  name  was 
dropped.  Curly,  however,  half  out  of  mechancet^,  half  because 
he  never  beard  of  a  pretty  woman  without  making  a  point 
of  seeing  her,  never  let  De  Vigne  alone  till  he  had  promised 
to  introduce  him  to  her. 

**  Do,  old  fellow,"  urged  Curly,  "  because  you  know  I 
remember  her  at  Weive  Hurst,  and  she  had  such  deuced 
lovely  eyes  then.  Do !  I  promise  you  to  treat  her  as  if  she 
were  the  richest  heiress  in  the  kingdom  and  hedged  round 
with  a  perfect  abatis  of  chaperones.    I  can't  say  more !  " 

So  De  Yigne  took  him  down,  being  quite  sure  that  if  he 
did  not  show  him  the  way  Curly  would  find  it  for  himself, 
and  knowing,  too,  that  Curly,  though  he  was  a  "  little  wild," 
as  good-natured  ladies  phrase  it,  was  a  true  gentleman ;  and 
when  a  man  is  that,  you  may  trust  him,  where  his  honour 
is  touched  or  his  generosity  concerned,  to  break  through 
his  outer  shell  of  fashion,  ennui  or  dissipation  and  ^*  come 
out  strong." 

So  De  Vigne,  as  I  say,  took  him  down  one  morning,  when 
we  had  nothing  to  do,  to  St.  Crucis.  It  was  a  queer  idea^ 
as  conventionidities  go,  for  a  young  girl  to  receive  our  visiti 
without  any  chaperone  to  protect  her  and  play  proprietj 
but  the  little  lady  was  one  out  of  a  thousand ;  she  could  d# 
flings  that  no  other  woman  could,  and  she  welcomed  ui 
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with  such  a  miitnre  of  frank  and  cLild-like  simplicity,  wiDi 
the  ielf-possesaion,  wit,  and  ease  of  a  woman  accnstomed  to 
Bociety,  that  it  was  very  pretty  to  Bee  her.  And  we  Bboold 
have  known  but  a  Tery  trifle  of  life  if  we  had  not  felt  ho* 
utterly  distant  from  boldneaB  of  any  kind  was  our  Little 
Tresfiilliao'a  charming  vivacity  and  candour — a  vivacity  that 
can  ooly  come  from  an  unburdened  mind,  a  candour  that 
Clin  only  spring  from  a  hea.rt  that  thinks  no  ill  because  it 
meana  ooue.  "  To  the  pure  all  thinga  are  pure."  Ttub 
worda  1  Maay  a  ^potleBB  rain-drop  gieams  unsoited  od  a 
Githy  and  betrodden  troiloir;  many  a  worm  grovels  IB 
native  mod  beneath  an  unspotted  and  virgin  ooveii-ig  cf 
Gureat  enow. 

It  was  really  pretty  to  see  Alma  entertain  bpr  callen. 
She  was  perfectly  natural,  because  she  never  thought  about 
heraelf.  She  was  delighted  to  see  De  Vigne,  and  happy  to 
Bee  ns  as  he  had  brought  ua — not  quite  as  flattering  ■ 
reason  for  our  welcome  oa  Curly  and  1  were  accuatomed  to 
receive. 

"  Have  you  walked  every  day.  Alma,  aa  I  told  you?  "  aoid 
De  Vigne. 

"  Not  every  day,"  aaid  Alma,  penitentially.  "  I  will 
when  tho  aumraer  comea,  but  the  eternal  apriug  upon  my 
canvas  is  much  dearer  and  more  tempting  to  me  than  your 
chill  and  changeable  English  spring." 

"  Ton  are  very  naughty,  then,"  said  De  Vigne ;  "  tou 
wiU  be  aorry  ten  years  heoce  for  having  wasted  your  bealtlL 
What  ia  your  aim  in  working  eternally  like  this  ?  " 

"  To  moke  money  to  buy  my  shoes,  and  roy  gloves,  wd 
my  dresses.  I  have  nobody  to  buy  them  for  me;  tlut  ii 
aim  practical  enough  to  pleaae  you,  ia  it  not  ?  " 

"  But  that  ia  not  vour  only  one,  I  fancy  ?  "  smiled  Curly. 
"  Miss  Tressillian  scarcely  looks  like  the  expounder  d 
proaaic  doctrine." 

"  No  i  not  my  only  one,"  answered  Almo,  quickly,  her 
dark  blue  eyea  lighting  up  under  their  silky  and  upcurled 
lashes.  "  They  say  there  ia  no  )ove  more  tender  than  the 
love  of  an  artist  for  his  work,  whether  he  ia  author,  painter, 
or  tuusician  ;  and  Ibeiieve  it.  For  the  &nit  of  your  talent 
you  bear  a  love  that  no  one,  aave  those  who  feel  it  eaa  ent 
attempt  to  underatand.  Tou  long  to  Btreiigthen  your 
wings,  to  eiert  your  strength,  to  cultisate  your  powers,  till 
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70U  can  make  them  such  as  must  command  applause ;  and 
when  I  see  a  masterpiece,  of  whatever  genrCy  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  never  rest,  till  I,  too,  had  laid  some  worthy  offering 
upon  the  altar  of  Art." 

Ideal  and  enthusiastic  as  the  words  may  seem,  coldlj 
considered ;  as  she  spoke  them,  with  her  eloquent  voice 
«nd  gesticulation,  and  her  whole  &ee  heaming  with  the 
earnestness  of  her  own  belief ;  we,  quickest  of  all  mortali 
to  sneer  at  "sentiment,"  but  no  inclination  to  ridicule 
here,  but  rather  a  sad  regret  for  the  cold  winds  that  we 
knew  would  soon  break  and  scatter  the  warm  petals  of  this 
bright  joyous,  Southern  flower,  and  gave  a  wistful  back- 
wara  glance  to  the  time  when  we,  too,  had  like  thoughts-^ 
we,  too,  like  fervour ! 

De  Vigne  felt  it :  but,  as  his  wont  was,  turned  it  with  & 
laugh: 

"  Curl^,  jou  need  not  have  started  that  young  lady !  In 
that  fertile  brain  I  ought  to  have  warned  you  there  is  a 
powder-magazine  of  enthusiasm  ready  to  explode  at  the 
mere  hint  of  a  firebrand,  which  one  ought  not  to  approach 
within  a  mile  at  the  least.  It  will  blow  itself  up  some  day 
in  its  own  excessive  energy,  and  get  quenched  in  the  world's 
©old  water ! " 

"  Heaven  forefend  I  "  cried  Curly.  "  The  enthusiasm, 
which  you  so  irreverently  compare  to  gunpowder,  is  too 
rare  and  too  precious  not  to  be  taken  all  the  care  of  that 
one  can.  If  the  ladies  of  the  world  had  a  little  of  such 
fire,  we,  their  sons,  or  lovers,  or  brothers,  might  be  a  trifle 
less  useless,  vapid,  and  wearied." 

"  Quenched  m  the  world's  cold  water !  "  cried  Alma,  who 
had  been  pondering  on  De  Yigne's  speech,  and  had  never 
heard  poor  Curly's.  "  It  never  shall  be,  Sir  Polko.  The 
fire  «)^  true  enthusiasm  is  like  the  flres  of  Baku,  which  no 
water  can  ever  attempt  to  quench,  and  which  bum  steadily 
on  from  night  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  because  their  well- 
spring  is  eternaL" 

"  Or  because  the  gases  are  poisonous,  and  nobody  carei^ 
to  approach  them  P  "  asked  De  Vigne,  mischievously. 

I  noticed  that  Alma  was  the  flrst  who  had  brought  back 
in  any  degree  the  love  of  merriment  and  repartee  natural 
to  him  in  his  youth ;  the  first  with  whom,  since  his  fatal 
marriage-day,  he  had  ever  cordially  laughed.    She  called 
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him  Sir  Polko,  because  she  persisted  in  the  reiemblaiiflr 
between  him  and  her  favourite  knight  which  she  had  diseo* 
yered  in  her  childhood,  and  because,  as  she  told  him,  **  Mnor 
de  Yigne  "  was  so  ceremonious.  His  manner  with  heryhki 
that  to  a  pretty  spoilt  child,  had  established  a  cnrioiuiljr 
familiar  friendship  between  them,  strangely  different  from 
the  usual  intercourse  of  men  and  young  girls  ;  for  De  YigM 
received  from  her  the  compliments  and  frankly  ezpremi 
admiration  that  come  ordinarily  from  the  man  to  the  womaik 
Somehow  or  other,  it  seemed  perfectly  natural  betweem  thm, 
and,  apr^  tout.  Eve's 

My  author  and  disposer! — ^what  thou  will'gt^ 
Unargued  I  obey.    GKkL  is  thy  law. 
Thou  mine 

is  strangely  touching,  sweet,  and  natural. 

Curly  was  enchanted  with  her;  he  went  into  tenfoU 
more  raptures  about  her  than  the  beauties  of  the  drawing* 
room,  with  their  perfect  toumures  and  sweeping  trains,  hai 
ever  extorted  from  him  ;  she  was  "just  his  style;**  a  thinft 
however,  that  Curly  was  perpetually  avowing  of  every  djt 
ferent  style  of  blonde  and  brunette,  tall  or  small,  statnesqw 
or  kittenish,  as  they  chanced  to  chase  one  another  in  ioi 
out  of  his  capacious  heart. 

"  She  is  a  little  darling ! "  he  swore  earnestly,  as  we  drove 
homewards,  "  and  certainly  the  very  prettiest  woman  I  have 


ever  seen.'* 


"  Rather  overdone  that.  Curly,"  said  de  Vign^  diily, 
"  considering  all  the  regular  beauties  you  have  worshipped, 
and  that  Alma  is  no  regular  beauty  at  all." 

"  No,  she's  much  better,"  said  Curly,  decidedly.  "  Where's 
the  regular  beauty  that's  worth  that  little  dear's  grace,  and 
vivacity,  and  lovely  colouring  ?  " 

De  Vigne  put  up  his  eyebrows,  as  if  he  would  not  give 
much  for  the  praise  of  such  an  universal  admirer^  as  Curb 
was,  of  all  degrees  and  orders. 


CHAPTEE  XVn. 

LE     CHAT     QTTI     DOBlfAIT. 

"  Who  is  that  little  Tressillian  they  were  talking  of  at  Be 
Vigne's  th^  other  night  ?  "  Sabretasche  asked  me  one  moxi^ 
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ing,  in  the  window  at  White's — his  club,  j^ar  excellence^ 
where  he  was  referee  and  criterion  on  all  things  of  art, 
fashion,  and  society,  and  where  his  word  could  crush  a  belle, 
Bell  a  picture,  and  condemn  a  coterie. 

fie  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  I  told  him,  and  stroked  his 
moustaches : 

"  Very  little  good  will  come  of  that ;  at  least  for  her ;  for 
him  there  will  be  an  amusement  for  a  time,  then  a  certain 
regret — remorse,  perhaps,  as  he  is  very  generous-hearted — 
and  then  a  separation,  and — oblivion." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  fancy  De  Vigne  paid  too  heavy  a 
price  for  passion  to  have  any  fancy  to  let  its  reins  loose 
again.*' 

"  Mon  cher,  mon  cher !  "  cried  Sabretasche,  impatiently, 
**  if  Phaeton  had  not  been  killed  by  that  thunderbolt,  do  you 
suppose  that  the  houleversetnent  and  the  conflagration  would 
have  deterred  him  from  driving  his  father's  chariot  as  often 

Sol  would  let  him  have  it  ?  " 
Possibly  not ;  but  1  mean  that  De  Yigne  is  thoroughly 
steeled  against  all  female  humanity.  The  sex  of  the  Tre- 
fusis  cannot  possibiy,  he  thinks,  have  any  good  in  it ;  and  I 
believe  he  only  takes  what  notice  he  does  of  Alma  Tresail- 
lian  from  friendship  for  her  old  grandfather  and  pity  for  her 
desolate  position." 

"  Friendship— pity  ?  Por  Heaven's  sake,  Arthur,  d^  not 
jou,  a  man  of  the  world,  talk  such  nonsense.  To  whf  t, 
pray  do  friendship  and  pity  invariably  bring  men  and 
women?  De  Yigne  and  his  protegee  are  walking  upon 
mines." 

**  Which  will  explode  beneath  them  ?  " 

**  Sane  doute.  We  are,  unhappily,  mortal,  mon  ami !  I 
will  go  down  and  see  this  little  Tressillian  some  day  when  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  Let  me  see ;  she  is  painting  that  pic- 
ture for  me,  of  course,  that  I  ordered  of  him  from  his  un- 
known artist.  He  must  take  me  down :  I  shall  soon  see 
how  the  land  lies  between  them." 

Accordingly,  Sabretasche  one  day,  when  De  Yigne  and 
he  were  driving  down  to  a  dinner  at  the  Castle,  took  out  his 
watch,  and  found  De  Yigne's  clocks  had  been  too  fast. 

**  We  shall  be  there  half  an  hour  too  soon,  my  dear  fellow. 
Tom  aside,  and  take  me  to  see  this  little  friend  of  youra 
with  ths  pretty  name  and  the  pretty  pictures.    K  you  re* 


fuse,  I  shaU  tbink  Yone  CiiHtleton  is  right,  and  that  yon 
like  the  famed  don  in  the  maoger.  I  have  a  right  to 
tbe  artist  that  ia  executing  tny  own  order." 

De  Vigae  noddE^d,  and  turued  the  horses'  heada  towap 
St.  Cruois,  not  witb  an  over-good  grace,  for  he  knew  Sabi 
taxche's  reputation,  and  the  Colouel,  with  hia  faaoioatif 
and  hie  bonne*  fortunes,  was  not  aiorctly  the  man  thl 
whether  dog  in  the  manger  or  not,  De  Vigne  thought 
rery  safe  friend  for  his  little  Tresaillian.  But  there  was  ] 
possibility  of  resisting  Sabretasche  when  he  had  6et  I 
miod  npoa  anything.  Very  quietly,  very  gently,  but  Tei 
aenirely,  he  kept  his  hold  upon  it  tUl  he  had  it  rielded  i 
to  him. 

So  Ue  Vigne  had  to  introduce  the  Colonel,  who  droppi 
into  an  easy  cbnir  beside  Alma,  with  his  eye-glass  up,  an 
b^gan  to  talk  to  her.  He  was  a  great  adept  in  tlie  art  \ 
"  bringing  out."  He  had  a  way  of  hovering  over  a  wotna 
and  fixing  his  beautiful  eyes  on  her,  ajiu  talking  eoftly  U 
pleasantly,  so  that  the  subject  under  his  skilful  meemertsi 
developed  talent  that  might  otherwise  never  have  eleaou 
out;  and  witb  Alma,  who  could  talk  with  any 
body  on  al!  subjects  under  the  sun,  from  metaphysics 
ethics  to  her  kitten's  collar,  and  who  would  discuss  phUa 
Bophies  with  you  as  readily  as  she  would  chatter 
to  her  parrot,  Sabretascbe  had  little  difficulty. 

De  Vigne  let  the  Colonel  have  all  the  talk  to  hi 
irritated  at  the  sight  of  his  iiamovable  and  inquiriog  ej9t 
glasB,  and  the  sound  of  his  low,  trainante,  musical  voioii 
Now  and  then,  amidst  bis  conversation,  the  Colons'  shot 
glance  at  him,  and  went  on  with  hia  eriticisins  m.  Art, 
sacred,  legendary,  anf  histoiic;  and  on  painting  in  the 
medieval  aud  the  modem  styles,  with  such  a  deep  know- 
ledge and  refined  appreciation  of  his  subject  as  few  preti- 
dents  of  the  RA.  have  ever  shown  in  theu'  lectures. 

At  last  De  Vigne  rose,  impatient  past  endurance,  thoogk 
he  could  hardly  have  told  you  why. 

"  It  is  half-past  six,  Sabretascbe  i  the  turbot  and  tartia 
will  be  cold." 

The  Colonel  amiled ; 

"Thank  you,  tny  dear  fellow;  there  are  few  things  iB 
Jiffi  more  attractive  than  turtle  op  turbot.  The  men  iriH 
wait ;  they  would  be  the  last  to  hurry  us  if  they  knew  Otf 
provocation  for  delay." 
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De  Yigne  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  have  kicked 
the  Colonel  for  that  speech,  and  the  soft  sweet  glance 
acconipanying  it.  "He  will  spoil  that  little  thing,"  he 
thought,  angrily.  **  No  woman's  head  is  strong  enough  to 
Btand  his  and  Curlj's  flattery." 

"  I  like  your  little  lady,  De  Vigne,"  said  Sahretasche,  as 
Aey  drove  away.  "She  is  really  very  charming,  good 
style,  and  strikingly  clever." 

**  She  is  not  mine,"  said  De  Vigne,  with  a  haughty  stare 
of  surprise. 

"  WeU !  she  will  he,  I  dare  say." 

**  Indeed,  no.  I  did  not  suppose  your  notions  of  my 
honour,  or  rather  dishonour,  were  like  Vane  Castleton*s." 

**  Nor  are  they,  cher  ami,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  that 
grave  gentleness  which  occasionally  replaced  his  worldly 
wit  and  gay  ordinary  tone.  "  But  like  him  I  know  the 
world ;  and  I  know,  as  you  would,  too,  if  you  thought  a 
moment,  that  a  man  of  your  age  cannot  have  that  sort  of 
firiendly  intercourse  with  a  girl  of  hers,  without  its  sural j 
ripening  into  something  infinitely  warmer  and  more 
dangerous.  You  would  he  the  first  to  sneer  at  an  attempt 
at  platonics  in  another ;  you  are  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  dream  of  such  follies  yourself.  Tied  as  you  are,  you 
cannot  frequent  her  society  without  danger  for  her ;  and 
for  you,  probably  remorse — at  the  least,  satiety  and  regret. 
With  nine  men  out  of  ten  the  result  would  be  a  liaisoi^ 
lightly  formed  and  as  lightly  broken;  but  you  have  ai 
uncommon  nature,  and  a  young  girl  like  little  Tressillian 
your  warmth  of  heart  would  never  let  you  desert.  I  hate 
advising ;  I  never  do  it  to  anybody.  My  life  has  left  me  little 
title  to  counsel  men  against  sin  and  follies  which  I  daily 
commit  myself;  nor  do  I  count  as  sins  many  things  the 
world  condemns  as  such.  Only  here  I  see  so  plainly  what 
will  come  of  it,  that  I  do  not  like  you  to  rush  mto  it  blind- 
fold and  repent  afterwards.  Because  you  have  had  fifty 
such  loves  which  cost  you  nothing,  that  is  no  reasoA  that 
the  fifty-first  may  not  cost  you  some  pain,  some  very  great 
pain,  in  its  formation  or  its  severance—" 

"Tou  mean  very  kindly,  Sahretasche,  but  there  is  no 
question  of  *  love '  here,"  interrupted  De  Vigoe,  with  his 
impatient  hauteur.  ''  In  the  first  place,  you,  so  well  read 
in  woman's  character,  might  know  she  is  tar  too  frank  and 
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liliar  with  me  for  any  fear  of  tbe  kind.  In  another  1 
have  paid  too  much  for  pension  ever  to  riak  it  again,  and  I 
hope  I  knoir  too  well  what  is  due  from  honour  attd  gene- 
rosity to  win  the  love  of  a  young  unprotected  girl  while  1 
am  by  my  own  folly  fettered  and  cursed  by  marriage  ties. 
Sins  enough  1  have  npon  my  soul,  Ood  knows,  but  there  ie 
no  daueer  of  my  erring  here.  I  have  bo  temptation;  boi 
if  I  had  I  should  reaist  it ;  to  take  advantage  of  her  inno- 
cence and  ignorance  of  my  history  would  be  a  blackguard's 
act,  to  which  no  madness,  even  if  I  felt  it,  would  evet 
make  me  condescend  to  atoop  !  " 

De  Vigne  spoke  with  all  the  stemnesa  and  impaticnca 
natural  to  him  when  roused,  spoke  in  oreratrong  terms,  a» 
men  do  of  a  fault  they  are  sure  they  shall  never  commit 
tlientselves.  Sabretaache  listened,  an  unusuai  antrry  shadow 
gathering  in  his  large  soft  eyes,  and  a  bitter  sneer  on  hi* 
features,  as  he  leaned  back  and  folded  his  arms  to  aQence 
and  dolce. 

"Moat  immaculate  Pharisee !  Bemember  &  divine  in- 
junction, '  Let  him  that  etandeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'" 

De  Vigne  cut  hia  horses  impatiently  with  the  whip. 

"I  am  BO  Pharisee,  hut  I  am,  with  all  my  faulte  and 

Sabrctasche  answered  nothing,  but  annoyance  was  stSI 
in  his  eyes,  and  a  sneer  still  on  his  lips. 

De  "S  igne  had  one  striking  fault,  namely,  that  if  advised 
not  to  do  a  thing,  that  thing  wonld  he  go  and  do  straight- 
way ;  moreover,  being  a  man  of  strong  will  and  resolve,  and 
very  reliant  on  bis  own  strength,  he  was  apt,  as  in  his  fdtnl 
marriage,  to  go  headlong,  perfectly  safe  in  his  own  power 
to  guide  liimself,  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  draw  back 
when  it  was  needl'ul.  Therefore,  he  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  Safaretasche'a  counsels,  but,  as  it  chanced,  went 
down  to  see  Alma  rather  more  often  than  he  had  done 
before ;  for  she  had  said  how  much  she  wished  she  could 
eshihit  at  the  "Wnter-Colouc  Society,  which  De  Vign^ 
knowing  something  of  the  president,  and  of  the  society  in 
general,  had  been  able  to  manage  for  her. 

"  What  should  I  do  without  you  ?  "  said  Alma,  fervently, 
to  him  one  day,  when  he  went  there  to  tell  her  her  piohire 
»n«  accepted.     "  Tou  are  so  kind  to  me,  Sir  Folko ! 

"IP    Not  ut  all,  my  dear  child,  1  wish  vt»a  wonid  no 
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exalt  me  to  such  a  pinnacle.  What  will  jon  say  when  I 
tamble  down  one  daj^  and  you  see  nothing  of  me  but 
worthless  shivers  ?  " 

**  Beverence  you  still,'*  said  Alma,  softly.  "  A  fragment 
of  the  Parthenon  is  worth  a  whole  spotless  and  unbroken 
modem  building.  If  my  ideal  were  to  fall,  I  should  treasure 
the  dust." 

**  But,  seriously,"  he  interrupted  her,  **  I  wish  you  would 
not  get  into  the  habit  of  rating  me  so  high,  Alma.  I  don't 
in  the  least  come  up  to  it.  You  do  not  guess — how  should 
you? — ^you  cannot,  even  in  fancy,  picture  the  life  that  I, 
and  men  like  me,  lead ;  you  cannot  imagine  the  wild  follies 
with  which  we  drown  our  past,  the  reckless  pleasures  with 
which  we  pass  our  present,  our  temptations,  our  weaknesses, 
our  errors ;  how  should  you,  child  as  you  are,  living  out  of 
the  world  in  a  solitude  peopled  only  with  the  bright  fancies 
of  your  own  pure  imagination,  that  never  incarnates  the 
hideous  fietuns  and  beckoning  bacchanals  which  haunt  and 
fever  ours  ?  *' 

"  But  I  can,"  said  Alma,  earnestly,  looking  up  to  him. 
**  I  do  not  go  into  the  world,  it  is  true,  but  still  I  know  the 
world  to  a  certain  extent.  Montaigne,  Eochefoucauld,  Ea- 
belais,  Gk>ethe,  Emerson,  Bolingbroke,  the  translated  clas- 
sics, do  you  not  think  they  teach  me  the  world,  or,  at  least, 
of  what  makes  the  world.  Human  Nature,  better  than  the 
few  hours  at  a  dinner-table,  or  the  gossip  of  morning  calls, 
which  you  teU  me  is  all  girls  in  good  society  see  of  Hfe  ? 
You  know.  Sir  Eolko,  it  always  seems  to  me,  that  woman, 
fenced  in  as  they  are,  in  educated  circles,  by  boundaries 
which  they  cannot  overstep,  except  to  their  own  hindrance ; 
screened  urom  all  temptations ;  deprived  of  all  opportunity 
to  wander,  if  they  wished,  out  of  the  beaten  track ;  should 
be  gentle  to  your  sex,  whose  whole  life  is  one  long  tempta- 
tion, and  to  whose  lips  is  almost  forced  that  Circean  '  cup  of 
life '  whose  flowers  round  its  brim  hide  the  poisons  at  its 
dregs.  Women  have,  if  they  acknowledged  them,  passions, 
ambitions,  impatience  at  their  own  monotonous  r61e,  long- 
ings for  the  living  life  denied  to  themj  but  everything 
tends  to  crush  these  down  in  them,  has  thus  tended  through 
so  many  generations,  that  it  has  come  to  be  an  accepted 
thing  that  they  must  be  calm,  fair,  pulseless  statues ;  and 
when  here  and  there  a  woman  dares  to  acknowledge  that 

o  2 
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Tier  heart  beata,  and  that  nature  is  not  wholly  dead  within 
bar,  the  world  stares  at  her,  and  raila  at  her,  for  there  is  no 
ISte  noire  bo  terrible  to  the  world  as  Truth !  No,  I  can 
fancy  your  temptations,  I  can  picture  your  errors  and  your 
follies,  I  can  undei'Btand  how  you  drink  your  poison  one 
hour  because  you  llhed  its  flavour,  and  drink  more  the  next 
hour  to  make  you  forget  your  wenkneaa  in  hiiviug  yielded 
to  it  at  all.  Tbat  my  onu  solitude  and  imagination  are 
only  peopled  with  shapes  bright  and  fair,  I  must  thank 
Heaven  and  not  myself.  If  I  had  been  bom  in  squalor  and 
nursed  in  vice,  what  would  circomstaQce  and  surroundings 
have  made  me  I  Ob,  I  think,  instead  of  the  Pharisee's 
preaumptunns  'I  thank  God  that  I  am  holier  than  he,'  our 
thanksgivini;  should  be,  'I  thank  God  that  I  have  so  little 
opportunity  to  do  evil ! '  and  we  should  forgive,  as  we  wiah 
to  be  forgiven  ourselves,  those  whose  temptations,  either 
from  their  own  nature  or  from  the  outer  world,  have  been 
to  much  greater  than  our  ovni." 

Her  voice  was  wonderfully  muHical,  with  a  strauge  pathoi 
in  it ;  and  her  gesticulation  had  oil  the  grace  and  fervour 
of  her  Southern  origin.  Her  words  sent  a  thrill  to  Be 
Vigne'a  heart ;  they  were  the  first  gentle  and  tolerant  words 
he  had  heard  Bince  hia  mother  had  died.  He  had  known 
but  two  classes  of  women ;  those  who  shared  liis  errors  and 
pandered  to  his  pleasures,  whose  life  disgusted,  while  tiivtt 
beauty  lured  him ;  and  those  wlioae  illiberality  and  wbOM 
sermons  only  roused  him  to  more  wayward  rebellion  agumt 
the  social  laws  which  they  expounded.  It  touched  him 
HingiUarly  to  hear  words  at  once  so  true,  so  liberal,  and  w 
humble,  troai  one  on  whose  young  life  he  knew  that  no  stiiiD 
had  rested;  to  meet  with  so  much  comprehension  from  i 
heart,  compared  with  his  own,  as  pure  and  spotlesH  from  all 
error  as  the  snow-white  roses  in  her  windows,  on  which  the 
morning  dewdropa  rcBted  without  soil.  And  at  her  word* 
Bomething  of  De  Vigne's  old  nature  began  to  wake  bto 
new  existence,  as,  after  a  long  and  weary  Bleep,  tjie  eyelidi 
tremble  before  the  soul  arouses  to  the  heat  and  action  oS 
the  day. 

A  memory  of  the  woman  called  his  wife  passed  over  him 
— he  could  scarcely  tell  why  or  how — with  a  cold  chill,  lit* 
the  air  of  a  pestilent  ehamei-house. 

"  Alma,  if  women  ware  like  you,  men  might  be  hett<» 
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than  they  are.  Child,  I  wish  yon  would  not  talk  as  yon 
do.  You  wake  np  thoughts  and  memories  that  had  far 
better  sleep." 

She  touched  his  hand  gently ; 

"  Sir  Polko,  what  are  those  memories  ?  " 

He  drew  his  hand  away  and  laughed,  not  joyously,  but 
that  laugh  which  has  less  joy  in  it  even  than  tears : 

"  Don't  you  know  a  proverb.  Alma — *  IPSveillez  pets  le 
that  qui  dort  ?  " 

''  But  were  the  eat  a  tiger  I  would  not  fear  it,  if  it  were 
yours." 

"But  J  fear  it." 

There  was  more  meaning  in  that  than  Alma  guessed. 
The  impetuous  passion  that  had  blasted  his  life,  and  linked 
his  name  with  the  Trefusis,  would  be,  while  his  life  lasted, 
a  giant  whose  throes  aud  mighty  will  would  always  hold 
him  captive  in  his  chains  I 

He  was  silent;  he  sat  looking  out  of  the  window  by 
which  he  sat,  and  playing  with  a  branch  of  the  white  rose. 
His  lips  were  pressed  together,  his  eyebrows  slightly  con- 
tracted, his  eyes  troubled,  as  if  he  were  looking  far  away — 
which  indeed  he  was — to  a  white  headstone  lying  among 
fragrant  violet  tufts  under  the  old  elms  at  Vigne,  with  the 
spring  sunshine,  in  its  fitful  lights  and  shadows,  playing 
fondly  round  the  name  of  the  only  woman  who  had  loved 
bim  at  once  fondly  and  unsc^lfisbly. 

Alma  looked  at  him  long  and  wistfully,  some  of  his  darker 
shadows  flung  on  her  own  bright  and  sunny  nature — as  the 
yew-tree  throws  the  dark  shadows  of  its  boughs  over  the 
golden  cowslips  that  nestle  at  its  roots. 

At  last  she  bent  forward,  lifting  her  soft  frank  eyes  to  his. 

"  Sir  Polko,  where  are  your  thoughts  ?     Tell  me." 

Her  voice  won  its  way  to  his  heart ;  he  knew  that  in- 
terest, not  curiosity,  spoke  in  it,  and  he  answered  gently, 
"  With  my  mother." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  of  her  to  Alma — he 
never  breathed  her  name  to  any  one. 

"  You  loved  her  dearly  ?  " 

"  Very  dearly." 

Alma's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  a  passion  very  rare  with 
her. 

<«  Tell  me  of  her,*'  she  said  softly. 
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•*  No.    I  cannot  talk  of  hep." 

"  Because  you  loved  her  so  much  ?  " 

"  No.     Because  I  killed  her." 

This  was  the  great  remorse  of  his  life ;  that  his  foUj  bad 
cost  him  his  name  and,  as  he  considered,  his  honour,  waa 
less  hitter  to  him  than  that  it  had  cost  his  mother's  life. 

Alma,  at  his  reply — uttered  almost  involuntarily  under 
his  breath — gazed  at  him,  horror-stricken,  with  wild  terror 
in  her  large  eyes ;  yet  De  Vigne  might  have  noticed  that 
she  did  not  shrink  from,  but  rather  drew  the  closer  to  him. 
Her  expression  recalled  his  thoughts. 

**  Not  that,  not  that,*'  he  said  hastily.  "  My  hand  never 
harmed  her,  but  my  passions  did.  My  own  headlong  and 
wilful  folly  sent  her  to  her  grave.  Child !  you  may  well 
thank  God  if  Temptation  never  enter  your  life.  No  man 
has  strength  against  it." 

For  the  first  time  De  Vigne  felt  an  inclination  to  disclose 
his  marriage;  to  tell  her  what  he  would  have  told  to  no 
other  living  being:  of  all  his  own  madness  had  cost  him, 
of  the  fatal  revenge  the  Trefusis  had  taken,  of  the  head- 
long impetuosity  which  had  led  him  to  raise  the  daughter 
of  a  beggar-woman  to  one  of  the  proudest  names  in  Eng^ 
land,  of  the  fatal  curse  which  he  had  drawn  on  his  own 
head,  and  the  iron  fetters  which  his  own  hand  had  forged. 
The  words  were  already  on  his  lips,  in  another  minute  he 
would  have  bent  his  pride  and  laid  bare  his  secret  to  her,  if 
at  that  moment  the  door  had  not  opened — ^to  admit  Alma's 
late  governess. 

Alma  was  very  right — our  life  hinges  upon  Opportu- 
nity! 

De  Vigne  never  again  felt  a  wish  to  tell  her  of  his 
marriage. 


CHAPTEE  XVin- 

PAOLO   AlTD   FBANOESCA. 

Mat  came ;  it  was  the  height  of  the  season ;  town  was 
fall ;  Her  Majesty  had  given  her  first  lev6e ;  Belgravia  and 
Mayfair  were  occupied ;  the  Bide  and  the  £ing  were  full, 
too,  at  six  o'clock  every  day,  and  the  the  isand  toys  with 
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wbicb  Babylon  amuses  ber  grown  babies  w^e  ready,  amonj 
atbers  tbe  Exbibition  of  Fine  Arts,  where,  on  its  first  day, 
De  Vigne  and  I  went  to  lounge  away  an  hour,  chiefly  for 
tbe  great  entertainment  and  fuu  aflbrded  to  persons  of  sane 
mind  by  the  eccentricities  of  the  pre-Eaphaelite  gentlemen. 

In  tbe  entrance  we  met  Lady  Molyneux  and  her  daughter, 
Sabretasche  and  his  young  G-race  of  Eegalia  witb  tbem.  It 
was  easy  to  see  which  the  Viscountess  favoured  the  most. 

"  Are  you  come  to  be  disenchanted  with  all  living  woman- 
bood  by  tbe  contemplation  of  Messrs.  Millais  and  Hunt's 
ideas,  Major  De  Vigne  P"  asked  Violet,  giving  him  her 
hand,  looking  a  very  lovely  sample  of  "  living  womanhood." 
Jjadies  said  she  was  very  extravagant  in  dress.  She  might 
be ;  she  was  naturally  lavish,  and  liked  instinctively  all  that 
was  graceful  in  form  or  colouring;  but  I  only  know  she 
dressed  perfectly,  and,  what  was  better,  never  thought  about 
a. 

**  Perhaps  we  should  suffer  less  disappointment  if  ladies 
were  like  Millais's  ideal,"  smiled  De  Vigne.  **  Erom  those 
rough,  red-haired,  long-limbed  women  we  should  never  look 
for  much  perfection;  whereas  the  faces  and  forms  of  our 
living  beauties  are  rather  like  Belladonna,  beautiful  to  look 
at,  but  destruction  to  approach  or  trust." 

"  You  are  incorrigible !  '*  cried  Viotet,  witb  a  tiny  shrug 
of  ber  shoulders,  *'  and  forget  that  if  Belladonna  is  a  poison 
to  those  who  don't  know  how  to  use  it,  it  is  a  medicine  and 
a  balm  to  those  who  do." 

^'  But  for  one  cautious  enough  to  cure  himself,  how  many 
unwary  are  poisoned  for  life !  *'  laughed  De  Vigne. 

He  said  it  as  a  jest,  but  a  bitter  memory  prompted  it. 

"  Send  that  fellah  to  Coventry,  Miss  Molyneux,  do,** 
lisped  Eegalia;  "he's  so  dweadfuUy  rude." 

**  Not  yet ;  sarcasms  are  infinitely  more  refreshing  than 
empty  compliments,"  said  Violet,  with  a  scornful  flash  of 
ber  brilliant  eyes.  The  little  Duke  was  idiot  enough  to 
attempt  to  flatter  Violet  JV^olyneux,  to  whom  the  pas  in 
beauty  and  talent  was  indisputably  given !  "  Colonel 
Sabretasche,  take  my  catalogue,  I  have  not  looked  into  it 
yet,  and  mark  all  our  favourites  for  me.  I  am  going  to 
enjoy  the  pictures  now,  and  talk  to  nobody." 

A  charming  ruse  on  tbe  young  lady's  part  to  keep  Sabr»>^ 
iasche  at  her  side  and  make  him  talk  to  bery  for  tbey  passed 
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over  eleven  pictures,  and  linftered  over  a  twelfth,  while  lio 
diacouraeil  ou  the  It&lian  and  Preocb,  the  Q-erman  and  tiie 
Engliflb  schools. 

"  Wiiy  have  you  never  been  to  see  me  for  four  days  P " 
asked  Yiolet,  standisg  before  one  of  the  glorious  sea  pieces 
of  Stanfield. 

Sabretasche  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  I  have  had  other  engagements." 

Violet's  eyes  fiaahed.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Colonel 
Sabretasche  ;  not  heing  caprieioua  myself,  it  did  not  occur 
to  me  that  you  were  Bo.  However,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  so 
little  moment  to  you,  it  is  of  utill  less  to  me." 

"Did  I  not  tell  you,"  whispered  Sabretasche,  "that  I 
like  too  well  to  be  with  you  to  dare  to  be  with  you  much, 
Tou  can  not  have  forgotten  our  couversation  at  Bich- 
mond  ? " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  hurriedly  ;  "  but  you  promised  mo 
your  friendship,  and  you  iiave  no  righb  to  take  it  awaj.  I 
do  not  pi-etend  to  understand  you,  I  do  not  seek  to  know 
more  than  von  dioose  to  tell  me,  but  since  you  once  pro- 
mised to  be  my  fiieud,  you  have  no  right — " 

"  Violet,  for  God's  sake  do  not  break  my  heart !  "  broka 
in  Sabretaache,  bis  voice  scarcely  above  his  breath,  bnt  foil 
of  such  intense  anguish  that  she  was  startled.  "Yoai 
friend  I  carmot  be ;  anything  dearer  I  may  not  be.  Forget 
me,  and  all  interest  in  my  fate.  Of  your  interest  in  me  I 
am  utterly  unworthy ;  and  I  would  rather  that  you  should 
credit  all  the  evil  that  the  world  attributes  to  me,  nud  cre- 
diting it,  learn  to  hate  me,  than  think  that  I,  in  my  o»n 
uLter  selfishness,  hod  thrown  one  shade  on  your  young  life. 
mingled  one  regret  with  vour  bright  future." 

They  were  both  leaning  against  the  rail ;  no  one  u« 
Violet's  face  as  she  answered  him. 

"  To  speak  of  hate  i'rom  me  to  you  is  folly,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  command  forget  fulness.  It  you  had  no  right  to  make 
me  remember  you,  you  have  still  less  right  to  bid  tne  forget 
you." 

"  Violet,  come  and  look  at  tliia  picture  of  Lance's,  Se^iR 
talks  of  buying  it,"  said  her  mother's  cold,  slow,  ta&gaid 

Violet  turned,  and  though  she  smiled  and  spnke  ahont  th> 
pietnre  in  qoestiDn  with  some  of  her  old  vivacity  and  self* 
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poBfiession,  her  face  had  lost  its  brilliant  tinting,  snd  her 
white  teeth  were  set  together. 

De  Vigne  joined  them  at  that  minnte. 

**  Miss  Molyneux,  I  want  to  show  you  a  painting  in  the 
Middle  Eootn.  It  is  just  your  style,  I  fancy.  Will  you  como 
and  look  at  it  ?  " 

"We  all  went  into  the  Middle  Room  after  him,  Sabretasche 
too,  pausing  occasionally  to  look  at  some  of  the  luckless 
exiles  near  the  ceiling  with  his  lorgnon.  By-the-way,  what 
a  farce  it  is  to  hang  pictures  where  one  must  have  a  lorgnon 
to  look  at  them  ;  the  exhibition  of  the  Few  is  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Many ! 

"Viola!"  said  De  Vigne.  "Am  I  wrong?  Don't  you 
like  it  ?  " 

"  Like  it !  "  echoed  Violet.     "  Oh,  how  beautiful ! " 

Quite  forgetful  that  she  was  the  centre  of  a  crowd  who 
were  looking  at  her  much  more  than  at  the  paintings  on 
the  walls,  she  stood,  the  colour  back  in  her  cheeks,  her 
eyes  lifted  to  the  picture.  The  painting  deserved  it.  It 
was  Love — old  in  story,  yet  new  to  every  human  heart — ^the 
love  of  Francesca  and  Paolo,  often  essayed  by  artists,  yet 
never  rendered,  even  by  Ary  Scheffer,  as  Dante  would  have 
had  it,  and  as  it  was  rendered  here. 

There  were  no  vulgarities  of  a  fabled  Hell ;  there  were  the 
two,  alone  in  that  true  torture — 

Eicordaisi  del  tempo  felice  nella  miseria 


yet  happy,  because  together.  Her  face  and  form  were  in  full 
Hght,  his  in  shadow.  Heart  beating  against  heart,  their  arms 
round  each  other,  they  looked  down  into  each  other's  eyes. 
On  his  face  were  the  fierce  passions,  against  which  he  had  had 
no  strength,  mingled  with  deep  and  yearning  regret  for  the 
fate  he  had  drawn  in  with  his  own.  On  hers,  lifted  up  to  him, 
was  all  the  love  at  sight  of  which  he  who  beheld  it  **  swooned 
even  as  unto  death ;  "  the  love — 

piaoer  si  forte 

Che  come  vedi  ancor  non  m'abbandona-^— 


the  love  which  made  hell,  paradise ;  ard  torture  together, 
dearer  than  heaven  alone.  Her  face  spoke,  her  clinging  arms 
circled  him  as  though  defyinp^  power  in  eternity  strong 
enough  tu  part  them ;  nereyes  lookedintohis  with  unutterable 
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tendeniesB,  angaiBli  for  his  sorrow,  ecstasy  in  his  pream&ee  t 
— and  on  her  soft  lips,  still  trembling  with  the  memory  oi 
that  £rst  kiss  which  had  been  their  ruin,  was  all  the  heroiBm 
and  aU  the  passion,  all  the  fidelity,  devotion^  and  joy  in  him 
alone,  spoken  in  that  one  sentence — 

Questi  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso ! 

The  picture  told  its  tale ;  crowds  gathered  round  it ;  and 
those  who  could  not  wholly  appreciate  its  wonderful  colour- 
ing and  skill  were  awed  by  its  living  humanity,  its  passionate 
tenderness,  its  exquisite  beauty. 

Violet  stood,  regardless  of  the  men  and  women  around  hefi 
looking  up  at  the  Francesca,  a  fervent  response  to  it,  a 
yearning  sympathy  with  the  warm  human  love  and  joys  of 
which  it  breathed,  written  on  her  mobile  features. 

She  turned  away  from  it  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  the  flush 
deepened  in  her  cheeks  as  she  met  Sabretasche's  eyes  who 
now  stood  behind  her. 

''  You  are  pleased  with  that  picture,*'  he  said,  bending  hit 
head. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  "  cried  Violet,  passionately.  **  It  if 
not  to  be  criticised ;  it  is  to  be  loved.  It  is  art  and  poetij 
and  human  nature  blended  in  one.  Whoever  painted  it  in- 
terprets art  as  no  other  artist  here  can  do.  He  has  loved 
and  felt  his  subject,  and  makes  others  in  the  force  of  hit 
genius  feel  and  love  it  too.  Listen  how  every  one  is  praii- 
ing  it !  They  all  admire  it,  yet  not  nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
people  can  understand  it.  Tell  me  who  painted  it,  quick! 
Oh  !  give  me  the  catalogue !  * 

She  took  it  out  of  his  hands  with  that  rapid  vivacity  which 
worried  her  mother  so  dreadfully  as  bad  ton,  and  turned  the 
leaves  over  till  she  reached  *'  226.  Paolo  and  Francesco— 
Vivian  Sabretasche. 

*  Amor  che  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdcsa, 
Mi  prese  del  costui  placer  si  forte, 
Che  come  vedi  ancor  non  m'abbandona 
Amor  condusse  noi  ad  mia  morte.' " 

She  dropped  the  book ;  she  could  not  speak,  but  she  heM 
out  her  hand  to  him,  and  Sabretasche  took  it  for  an  instant 
AS  they  leaned  over  the  rail  together  in  the  security  aoj 
*  solitude  of  a  crowd." 
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*  "Do  not  speak  of  it  here,**  he  whispered,  as  he  bent  down 
for  the  fallen  catalogue. 

"  *  Pon  my  honour,  Sabretasche,"  whispered  little  Segalia, 
**  we're  all  so  astonished — turning  artist,  eh  ?  Never  knew 
jou  exhibited.     Splendid  picture — ah — really  !  " 

**  You  do  me  much  honour,"  said  Sabretasche,  coldly — he 
hated  the  little  puppy  who  was  always  dawdling  after  v  iolet 
— "  but  I  should  prefer  not  to  be  congratulated  before  a  room 
full  of  people." 

**  On  my  life,  old  fellow,  I  envy  you,"  said  De  Vigne,  too 
low  for  anyone  to  hear  him  ;  "  not  for  being  the  talk  of  the 
room,  for  that  is  neither  to  your  taste  nor  mine,  but  for 
having  such  magnificent  talent  as  you  have  given  us  here.** 

"  Cui  bono  ?  '*  said  Sabretasche,  with  his  slight  smile,  that 
was  too  gentle  for  discontent,  and  too  sad  for  cynicism. 

**  I  had  not  an  idea  whose  Francesca  I  was  bringing  Miss 
Molyneux  to  see,*'  De  Vigne  continued.  "  How  came  you 
to  exhibit  this  year  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  have  been  a  dabbler  in  art  a  long  time,"  laughed 
ihe  Colonel.  **  Many  of  the  Forty  are  my  intimate  friends ; 
ttiej  would  not  have  rejected  anything  I  sent." 

"  They  would  have  been  mad  to  reject  the  Erancesca  ;  they 
have  nothing  to  compete  with  it  on  the  walls.  I  wish  you 
were  in  Poland-street,  Sabretasche,  that  one  could  order  of 
you.  You  are  the  first  fine  gentleman,  since  Sir  G-eorge 
Beaumont,  who  has  turned  *  artiste  veritable,'  and  you  grace 
it  better  than  he." 

Sabretasche  and  his  Grace  of  Eegalia,  De  Vigne,  and  I, 
went  to  luncheon  that  day  with  Lady  Molyneux  in  Loundes- 
square,  at  which  meal  the  Colonel  made  himself  so  charming, 
lively,  and  winning,  that  the  Viscountess,  strong  as  were  her 
leanings  to  her  pet  Duke,  could  not  but  admit  that  he  shone 
to  very  small  advantage,  and  made  a  mental  mem.  never  to 
invite  the  two  together  again.  The  Molyneux  were  devo- 
ting that  morning  to  picture-viewing.  And  from  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  after  luncheon, they  went  to  the  Prench  aquarelles, 
in  PaJl  Mall,  and  thence  to  the  Water-Colour  Exhibition, 
whither  De  Vigne  and  I  followed  them  in  his  tilbury. 

**  I  wonder  what  they  will  say  to  Alma's  picture,"  said  De 
Yigne,  as  we  alighted.  ''  I  wish  it  may  make  a  hit,  as  it  is 
her  livelihood  now,  poor  child !  ** 

Strange  enough,  it  was  before  Alma's  picture  that  we 
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finmd  taoat  people  in  the  room  oongregxtad ;  aait  Vi^iA 
turned  to  tu: 

"  Come  and  look  here,  Slajor  De  Vigne;  thia '  IjouwKi- 
iCpt  in  tbe  Tower  of  ihe  Temple,'  by  Mies  TreTelyau — Tw- 
▼anion — no,  Treasillian — whoever  she  be — ia  tbe  gem  ofths 
coUection  to  my  mind.  There  ia  an  unlncky  green  ticket  on 
it,  else  I  would  parchaee  it.  What  enriable  talont  !  I  wish 
I  were  Misa  TresaUlina  !  " 

"  How  ra»h  you  are ! "  said  De  Vi^e.  "  Hnw  can  yoo 
toll  but  that  Sliss  TressiUian  may  be  some  masculine  woman 
liTina;  in  an  entretol,  painting  with  a  clay  pipe  between  her 
teeth,  and  horses  and  cows  for  veritable  models  in  a  litter 
adjoining,  dressing  like  George  Sand,  and  deriTing  inspira- 
tion from  gin  ?  " 

"What  a  shameful  picture !"  cried  Violet,  indignantly. 
"  I  do  not  know  her,  nor  anything  about  her,  it  ia  true,  but 
I  am  perfectlj'  certain  that  the  woman  who  idealised  aal 
earried  out  this  paintinf;,  with  so  much  delicacy  and  graces 
must  have  n  delicate  and  graeeftil  mind  herself." 

"Or,"  continued  De  Vigne,  ruthlessly,  "she  may  now, 
for  anything  you  can  tell,  be  a  vieiUeJille  who  haa  conee- 
crated  her  life  to  art,  and  grown  old  and  ugly  in  tbe  con- 
eecration,  and  who — " 

"Be  quiet.  Major  De  Vigne,"  interrupted  Violet.  "I 
lira  perfectly  certain  that  the  artist  would  correspond  to  the 
picturo:  Haphael  was  os  beautiful  aa  his  paintings,  Michael 
Angelo  was  of  noble  appearance,  Mnxnrt  and  MendeleaoUn 
bad  faces  full  of  music — " 

"Fuaelt.  too,  wns,"  said  De  Vigne,  mischievously,  "  re- 
markably like  hia  grand  archangels  ;  Beynolds,  in  his  brown 
roat  and  wig,  is  so  poetic  that  one  could'  have  no  other  ideal 
of  the  '  (Jolden  Age ;  '  Turner's  appearance  was  so  artistJC 
that  one  would  have  imagined  him  a  farmer  bent  on  crops; 
fat  and  snuiFy  Handel  is  the  embodiment  of  the  beauty  o1 
the  Cangio  d'Aspetto — " 

"  How  tiresome  you  are ! "  interrupted  Violet  again.  "  I 
EBtablishiTig    a    theory ;  1    don't    cara    for  faeti— 


theorista  ever  do  in  these  days 
and  ennobling  art  must  li 
toind  and  manners  of  itf  exposi 


dintain  that  a  groceAil 
its  trace  on  the  thought  saA 
itors  {I  know  you  are  going 
remind  me  of  Moriand  at  the  hedge-ale  house,  of  Opie, 
tt)d  the  '  little  Jew-broker,'  and  of  Noliikeca  making  tbo 
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writing-paper  label  for  the  single  bottle  of  claret) ;  never 
mind,  I  keep  to  my  theory,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  Miss 
Tressillian,  who  has  had  the  happiness  to  paint  the  lovely 
face  of  that  little  Dauphin,  would,  if  we  could  see  her, 
correspond  to  it;  and  I  envy  her  without  the  slightest 
hesitation." 

"  You  have  no  need  to  envy  any  one,"  whispered  Regalia. 

Yiolet  turned  impatiently  from  him,  and  began  to  talk  to 
Sabretasche  about  one  of  those  ever-charming  pictures  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Warren.  De  Yigne  looked  at  me  and  smiled, 
thinking  with  how  much  more  grounds  the  little  Tressillian 
had  envied  Violet  Molyneux. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  half  I  feel  about  your  Fran- 
eesca,"  said  Violet,  lifting  her  eyes  to  Sabretasche' s  face,  as 
they  stood  a  part  from  anybody  eke  in  a  part  of  the  room 
little  frequented,  for  there  were  few  people  there  that 
morning,  and  those  few  were  round  Alma's  pet  picture. 
•*  You  can  never  guess  how  I  reverence  your  genius,  how  it 
spctaks  to  my  heart,  how  it  reveals  to  me  all  your  inner 
nature,  which  the  world,  much  as  it  admires  you,  never  sees 
or  dreams  of  seeing." 

Sabretasche  bent  his  head ;  her  words  went  too  near 
home  to  him  to  let  him  answer  them. 

**  All  your  pictures,"  Violet  went  on,  "  bear  the  stamp  of 
a  masters's  talent,  but  this — how  beautiful  it  is  !  I  might 
have  known  no  other  hand  but  yours  could  have  called  it 
into  life.     Have  you  long  finished  it  ?  " 

"  I  finished  the  painting  two  years  ago  ;  but  three  months 
ago  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  face  that  answered  my  ideal, 
the  face  that  expressed  all  that  I  would  have  expressed  in 
Francesca.  I  efiaced  what  I  had  painted,  and  in  its  stead  I 
placed — yours." 

Violet's  eyes  dropped ;  the  delicate  colour  in  her  cheeks 
deepened.  She  had  been  dimly  conscious  of  a  resemblance 
in  the  painting,  and  De  Vigne's  glance  from  Erancesca  to 
herself  had  told  her  that  he  at  the  least  saw  it  also ;  and, 
Videed,  the  face  of  the  painting,  with  its  delicate  and  im- 
passioned features,  and  the  form,  with  its  voluptuous  grace^ 
were  singularly  like  her  own. 

Sabretasche  looked  closer  at  her. 

**  You  could  love  Hke  Francesca,"  he  said  involuntarily. 

It  was  not  above  his  breath,  but  his  face  gave  it  all  the 
eloquence  it  lacked,  as  hers  aU  the  response  it  needed. 
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She  heard  his  short  quick  breathing  as  he  stood  besidt 
her ;  she  felt  the  passionate  words  which  rose  to  his  lips  * 
she  knew  that  if  ever  a  man's  love  was  hers  his  was  then. 
But  he  was  loDg  silent,  and  when  he  spoke  his  Toioe  was 
full  of  that  utter  anguish  which  had  startled  her  twies 
before. 

'*  Keep  it,  then,  and  giro  it  to  some  man  more  worthy  of  il 
than  II" 

**  Violet  my  love,  are  you  not  tired  of  all  this  ?  '*  said 
Lady  Molyneuz,  sweeping  up.  '^  It  is  half-past  four,  and  I 
want  to  go  to  Swan  and  Edgar's.  Pictures  make  one's  head 
ache  so ;  I  was  never  so  ill  in  my  life  as  I  was  after  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel." 

Sabretasche  took  her  to  their  carriage  without  another 
word  between  them. 

The  next  day  to  our  surprise,  the  Colonel  asked  for  leaTey 
got,  it,  and  went  away. 

**  What  the  deuce  is  that  for.  Colonel  ?  "  said  I.  "  Never 
been  out  of  town  in  the  season  before,  have  you  P  '* 

**  Just  the  reason  why  I  should  be  now,  my  dear  fellow,** 
responded  Sabretasche,  lazily.  "  Twenty  years  of  the  same 
thing  is  enough  to  tire  one  of  it,  if  the  thing  were  para- 
dise itself ;  and  when  it  comes  to  be  only  dusty  paves,  white- 
bait dinners,  and  club  gossip,  ennui  is  very  pardonable.  The 
medical  men  tell  me,  if  I  don't  give  up  Pleasure  for  a  little 
time.  Pleasure  will  give  up  Me.  You  know  I  am  not  ovot- 
strong ;  so  I  shall  go  to  the  Continent,  and  look  at  it  in 
spring,  before  there  are  the  pests  of  English  touring  about, 
with  Murrays,  carpet-bags,  and  sandwiches." 

He  vouchsafed  no  more  on  the  subject,  but  went.  His  de- 
parture was  talked  of  in  clubs  and  boudoirs  ;  women  missed 
him  as  they  would  have  missed  no  other  man  in  London, 
for  Sabretasche  was  universal  censor,  referee,  regulator  of 
fashion,  his  bow  was  the  best  thing  in  the  Park,  his  fetes  at 
Eichmond  the  most  charming  and  exclusive  of  the  season ; 
but  people  absent  on  tours  are  soon  forgotten,  like  dead 
leaves  sucked  under  a  water-wheel  and  whirled  away ;  and 
after  the  first  day,  perhaps,  nobody  saved  De  Vigne  and  Ire- 
marked  how  triste  his  house  in  Park-lane  looked  w]i;h  the 
^reen  persiennes  closed  over  its  sunny  bay-windows. 

Whatever  his  motive,  the  Colonel  was  gone  to  that  golden 
Jand  where  the  foamy  Eh6ne  speeds  on  her  course,  a^d  ]kLu> 
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seHles  lies  bj  the  free  blue  sea,  and  tbe  Pic  du  Midi  rears  its 
stately  head.  The  Colonel  was  gone,  and  all  the  clubs,  and 
drawing-rooms,  and  journals  were  speaking  of  his  Erancesca ; 
speaking  for  once,  unanimously,  in  admiration  for  its  won- 
derful union  of  art  and  truth.  The  Francesca  was  the  theme 
of  tbe  day  in  artistic  circles  ;  its  masterly  conception  and  un- 
exceptionable handling  would  for  any  pencil  have  gained  it 
fame ;  and  in  fashionable  circles  it  only  needed  the  well- 
known  name  of  Vivian  Sabretasche  to  give  it  at  once  an 
interest  and  a  brevet  of  value.  The  Erancesca  was  talked 
of  by  everybody,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  picture  most 
appreciated  in  another  line  by  the  papers  and  the  virtuosi 
was  the  Little  Tressillian's,  which,  with  its  subject,  its 
treatment,  and  the  truthful  rendering  of  the  boy's  face, 
attracted  more  attention  than  any  woman's  picture  had 
done  for  a  long  time ;  the  art  reviews  were  almost  unani- 
moas  in  its  praise  ;  certain  faults  were  pointed  out — re- 
viewers must  always  find  some  as  a  sort  of  voucher  of  their 
own  discernment — but,  for  all  that,  Alma's  first  picture  was 
a  very  decided  success. 

'  Not  long  after  the  Exhibition,  De  Vigne,  one  morning 
after  early  parade,  ordered  his  horse  round,  put  some  of  the 
journals  in  his  coat-pocket,  and  rode  towards  Eichmond, 
with  the  double  purpose  of  having  a  cool  morning  gallop 
before  the  bother  of  the  day  commenced,  and  of  seeing 
Alma,  which  he  had  not  done  since  the  success  of  her 
picture.  He  rode  fast ; — I  believe  it  would  have  been  as 
great  a  misery  to  him  to  be  obliged  to  do  a  thing  slowly  as 
it  would  have  been  to  Sabretasche  to  do  it  quickly ! — and  he 
enjoyed  the  fresh  morning,  with  the  free,  pure  air  of  spring. 
His  nature  was  naturally  a  very  happy  one  ;  his  character 
was  too  strong,  vigorous,  and  impatient  to  allow  melancholy 
to  become  habitual  to  him ;  he  was  too  yoimg  for  his  fate, 
however  it  preyed  upon  his  pride,  to  be  constantly  before 
him ;  his  wife  was,  indeed,  a  bitter  memory  to  him,  but  she 
was  but  a  memory  to  him  now,  and  a  man  imperceptibly 
forgets  what  is  never  recalled  to  him.  Except  occasional 
deep  fits  of  gloom  and  an  unvarying  cynical  sarcasm,  De 
Yigne  had  cured  himself  of  the  utter  despondency  into 
which  his  marriage  had  first  thrown  him  ;  the  pace  at  which 
he  lived,  if  the  pleasures  were  stale,  was  such  as  does  not 
leave  a  maA  g^uth  time  for  thought,  and  now,  as  he  rode 
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aloug,  some  of  bis  CBtiiral  apirits  cnnie  back  to  bim  w  Oufj 

generally  do  in  the  saddltt  to  a  man  load  of  riding. 

"At  Home  of  course  ?  "he  said  to  Mrs,  Lee,  as  slieopennl 
the  door  to  him — eaid  it  with  that  careleaa  hauteur  which 
was  the  result  of  habit,  not  of  intention.  De  Tigne  «m 
very  republican  in  his  tJieoiies,  but  the  patrician  eaine  out 
in  him  malgr^  lui  1 

"Tea,  sir,"  said  the  old  nursf,  giving  him  her  lowert 
curtsey.  "  Tea,  sir,  she'e  at  home,  and  there's  a  young 
gentleman  a-calltng  on  her.  I'm  am  glad  of  it ;  she  want* 
■omebody  to  talk  to  bad  enough.  '  Tain't  right,  you  kuoir, 
sir,  for  a  merry  child  like  that  to  be  cooped  up  alooe ;  yoa 
might  as  tcell.  put  a  bird  in  a  cage  and  tie  its  beak  up,  eo 
that  it  couldn't  sing!  It's  that  young  gentleman  as  GBme 
with  you,  sir,  the  otiier  day." 

De  Vigne  stroked  Lia  moustaches. 

"  Oh,  oh  1  Master  Curly 's  found  his  way,  has  he  ?  I  dirt 
say  eho'll  be  a  confounded  little  flirt,  like  all  the  rest  of 
tbem,  wlieu  she  baa  the  opportunity,"  was  his  reflection, 
more  natural  than  complimentary,  as  be  opened  the  door  d 
Alma's  room,  where  the  little  lady  was  sitting,  as  usual,  in 
the  window,  among  the  birds  and  flowers  Do  Vigne  had 
sent  her ;  Curly,  lying  back  in  the  ebaise  longue,  talking  to 
her  quite  as  softly  and  far  more  interestedly  than  he  «a* 
wont  to  talk  to  the  beauties  in  his  mother's  draw'-'.g.rooB. 

But  Alma  cut  faim  short  in  tb«  middle  of  a  sentence  U 
she  turned  her  head  at  tlie  opening  of  the  door,  and  sprug 
up  at  the  sight  of  De  Vigne, 

"  How  glad  I  am  I  How  good  you  are  to  come  so  early !" 

"  Not  good  at  all ;  the  air  is  beautiful  to-day,  oiie  only 
wants  to  be  fishing  in  a  mountain  bum  to  enjoy  it 
thoroughly.  Hallo,  Curly ! "  said  De  Vigne  throwing 
himself  into  an  arm-chair;  "how  are  you?  How  did  yon 
manage  to  get  up  eo  early  P  I  thought  you  ncFer  were  Dp 
till  after  one,  except  on  Derby  Day  ?  " 

"  Or  other  temptation  greater  still,''  said  Curly  with  an 
eloquent  glance  of  his  long,  Txolet  eyes  at  Alma. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  for  a  comphment  to  nie?"saidttB 
Little  Tressillian,  with  that  gay,  rebellious  air  which  was  to 
pretty  in  her.  "  In  the  iirst  place,  I  do  not  belieTO  it,  for 
there  is  no  woman  on  the  nice  of  the  earth  who  could 
t  U}  ri»^l  a  horse  j   and  in  the  second,  I  should  not 
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thank  you  for  it  if  I  did,  for  compliments  are  onij  fit  for 
empty  heads  to  feed  on." 

"  Meaning,  you  think  yours  the  very  reverse  of  empty  P  " 
said  De  Vigne,  quietly. 

**  Certainly.  I  am  not  a  boarding-school  girl,  monsieur," 
said  Alma,  indignantly.  "  I  have  filled  it  with  what  food  I 
can  get  for  it,  and  1  know  at  least  enough  to  feel  that  I 
know  nothing — the  first  step  to  wisdom  the  sages  say." 

"  But  if  you  dislike  compliments  you  might  at  least 
accept  homage,"  said  Curly,  smiling. 

"  Homage  ?  Oh  !  yes,  as  much  as  you  like.  I  should 
like  to  be  worshipped  by  the  world,  and  petted  by  a  few." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,"  said  De  Vigne.  "  I  can't  say 
your  desires  are  characterised  by  great  modesty ! " 

"  Well,  I  speak  the  truth,"  said  Alma,  naively.  "  I 
should  like  to  be  admired  by  the  thousands,  and  loved  just 
by  one  or  two." 

"  You  have  only  to  be  seen  to  have  your  first  wish,"  said 
Curly,  softly,  "  and  only  to  be  known  to  have  much  more 
than  your  second." 

Alma  turned  away  impatiently ;  she  had  a  sad  knack  of 
ahowing  when  she  was  annoyed. 

"  Beally  you  are  intolerable.  Colonel  Brandling.  You 
apoil  conversation  utterly.  I  say  those  things  because  I 
mean  them,  not  to  make  you  flatter  me.  I  shall  talk  only 
to  Sir  Eolko,  for  he  understands  me,  and  answers  me  pro- 
perly." 

With  which  leeture  to  Curly  she  twisted  her  low  chair 
nearer  to  De  Vigne,  and  looked  up  in  his  face,  much  as 
spaniels  look  up  m  their  master's,  liking  a  kick  from  them 
better  than  a  caress  from  a  stranger. 

"  Have  you  seen  Miss  Molyneux  lately  P  " 

"  Yes ;  and  not  long  ago  I  heard  Miss  Moljntieux  envy- 
ing you ! " 

"  Me !  I  envy  her,  if  you  like.  How  does  she  know  me ! 
What  has  she  heard  about  me  ?  Who  has  told  her  any- 
thing of  me  ?  " 

"  Ghently,  gently,  de  grace  I  I  don't  know  that  she  has 
heard  anything  of  you,  or  that  anybody  has  told  her  any- 
thing about  you ;  but  she  has  seen  something  of  yours,  and 
admired  it  exceedingly." 

**  Ah  1  my  picture  1 "  cried  Alma,  joyously,  her  envy  and 
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her  'wroDgs  passing  away  like  snmTner  sIiadowB  off  a  mumy 
landscape.  "  What  has  been  said  about  it  P  Who  has  seen 
it  p    Do  the  papers  mention  it  P    Have  the — *' 

''  One  question  at  a  time,  please,  then  perhaps  I  WMJ 
contrive  to  answer  them,"  said  De  Vigne,  smiling ;  "  though 
the  best  answer  to  them  all  will  be  for  you  to  read  these. 
Here,  see  how  you  like  that !  " 

He  took  a  critique  by  a  well-known  Art-critic  out  of  hii 
pocket,  and  gave  it  to  her,  pointing  out,  among  many  con- 
demnatory notices  of  other  works,  the  brief  words  in  pmise 
of  her  own,  worth  more  than  whole  pages  of  warmer  lauda- 
tion but  less  discriminating  criticism,  which  Alma  read  witis 
her  eyes  beaming,  and  her  whole  face  in  a  rose  flush  of 
delight. 

"  Wait  a  minute ;  reserve  your  raptures,"  said  De  Vign^ 
putting  the  *  Times  *  and  other  papers  before  her.  *•  If  the 
first  review  sends  you  into  such  a  state  of  exultation,  wa 
shall  lose  sight  of  you  altogether  over  these." 

*'  Ah,  they  make  me  so  happy  I  "  she  cried,  with  none  of 
the  dignity  and  tranquil  pride  becoming  to  a  saccesafid 
artist,  but  with  a  wild,  gleeful  triumph  amusing  to  behold 
**  I  used  to  think  my  pictures  would  be  liked  if  people  saw 
them  ;  but  I  never  hoped  they  would  be  admired  like  this; 
and  it  is  all  owing  to  you  ;  without  you  I  should  never  have 
had  it!*' 

"  Indeed  you  would,  though.  You  have  nothing  to  thank 
me  for,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  I  have  !  You  knew  how  I  could  exhibit  it ;  you  did  it 
all  for  me  ;  but j^r  you  my  picture  would  now  be  hanging 
here,  unnoticed  aud  unpraised ;  and  you  know  well  enough 
that  your  few  words  are  of  more  value  to  me  than  all  these ! " 
With  which  Alma  tossed  over  the  table,  with  contemptnoos 
energy,  the  reviews  which  had  charmed  her  a  minute  or  two 
before. 

"Very  unwise,"  said  De  Vigne,  drily.  "These  will 
make  your  fame  and  your  money  ;  my  words  can  do  yon  no 
good  whatever." 

She  twisted  herself  away  from  him  with  one  of  her  rapU, 
un-English  movements. 

"  How  courteous  he  is  I  You  are  very  forbearing,  Min 
Tressillian,  to  put  up  with  him  !  "  said  Curly,  who  had  been 
listening,  half  amusedly,  half  irritably,  to  toil  conTonatioOi 
which  excluded  him. 
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Alma  was  angry  with  De  Yigae  herself,  but  she  was  not 
going  to  let  any  one  else  be  so  too. 

"  Porbearing  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  should  be  very 
ungrateful  if  I  were  not  thankful  for  such  a  friend." 

"  Now  that  is  too  bad,"  said  Curly,  plaintively.  "I, 
who  really  admire  your  most  marvellous  talent,  only  get 
tabooed  for  being  a  flatterer,  while  he  is  thought  perfection, 
and  pleases  by  being  most  abominably  rude." 

**  You  had  better  not  measure  yourself  with  him.  Colonel 
Brandling,"  said  Alma,  with  that  mischievous  impudence 
which  sat  well  upon  her,  though  no  other  woman,  I  believe, 
could  have  had  it  with  such  impunity. 

"Vous  me  piquez,  mademoiselle,"  said  Curly.  "You 
will  tempt  me  by  your  very  prohibition  to  enter  the  lists 
with  him.  I  should  not  care  to  dispute  the  belt  with  him 
in  most  things,  but  for  such  a  prize — " 

"  What  nonsense  are  you  talking.  Curly  ?  "  said  De  Vigne, 
with  that  certain  chill  hauteur  now  so  customary  to  him,  but 
which  Alma  had  never  yet  seen  in  him.  "  A  prize  to  be 
fought  for  must  be  disputed.  Don't  bring  hot-pressed  com- 
pliments here  to  spoil  the  atmosphere." 

"  That's  right,  take  my  part,"  interrupted  Alma,  not  un- 
derstanding his  speech  as  Curly  understood  it.  "  You  see. 
Colonel  Brandlmg,  that  sort  of  high-flown  flattery  is  no 
compliment ;  if  the  man  meant  it,  it  says  little  for  his  intel- 
lect, for  we  are  none  of  us  angels  without  wings,  as  you 
call  US;  and  if  he  do  not  mean  it,  it  says  little  for  ours,  for 
it  is  easy  to  tell  when  any  one  is  really  liking  or  only  laujib- 
ing  at  us." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Curly.  "  I  wish  we  were  as  clear  when 
ladies  were  liking  or  laughing  at  us ;  it  would  save  us  a 
good  many  disappointments,  when  enchanting  forms  of  life 
and  Ught,  who  have  softly  murmured  tenderest  words  when 
they  stole  our  hearts  away  in  tulle  illusion  at  a  hunt  ball, 
bow  to  us  as  chillily  as  to  a  flrst  introduction  when  we  meet 
them  afterwards  en  Amazone  in  the  Eride,  wii^h  somebody  as 
rich  as  he  is  gouty  on  their  off-  side." 

"  Serve  you  right  for  being  so  credulous,"  said  De  Vigne. 
**  Women  are  either  actresses  or  fools ;  if  they  are  amiable 
they  are  stupid,  and  if  they  are  clever  they  are  artful." 

''  Like  Thackeray's  heroines,"  suggested  Curly. 

''Exactly;   shows  how  well  the  man  knows  life      The 
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first  thing  the  world  teaclea  a  clever  woman  is  to  bamiti 
ler  heart.  Women  may  thrive  on  tak'Ht,  they  are  certain 
to  50  to  rack  and  ruin  on  feeling." 

'  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Alma,  looking  np, 
for  a  combat. 

"  Don't  you,  petite?  "  laughed  De  Vigne, 
win  when  you  have  a  few  more  years  over  your  head, 
have  seen  the  world  a  little." 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  returned  the  Little  TrcBsillian,  decidedlj, 
"I  believe  that  in  proportion  as  you  feel  so  do  you  suffer; 
but  I  deny  that  all  clever  women  are  HctresBes.  Where 
vrill  you  go  for  all  your  noblest  actions  but  to  women  of 
intellect  and  mind?  Sappho's  heart  inspired  the  genius 
which  has  come  down  to  us  through  such  lengthenea  ages. 
Was  it  not  love  and  genius  in  one,  which  immortaiiBed 
Heloise?  Was  it  not  intellect,  joined  to  their  love  for 
their  country,  which  have  placed  the  deeds  of  Polycritfl, 
Hortensia,  Heraillia,  Mademoiaolle  de  la  Eochefoucauld, 
among  the  records  of  patriotism  F  One  of  the  trueat  affec- 
tions we  have  heard  of  was  that  of  Vittoria  Colonna  for 
PeBcara,  of  the  w  Oman  who  ranks  only  second  to  Petrarch, 
the  friend  of  Pope,  and  Bemho,  and  Catarini,  the  adored  ol 
Jlichael  Angelo,  the  admired  of  Arioato  I  Oh,  you  are  very 
wrong ;  where  you  Snd  the  glowing  imagination,  there,  loo 
will  you  find  as  ardent  affections ;  were  there  is  eipansivB 
intellect,  there,  and  there  only,  will  be  charity,  tolerance, 
clear  perception,  just  diacrimination  ;  with  a  large  brain,  1 
large  neart,  the  more  cultured  the  intelligence,  the  more 
eeuijitive  the  susceptibilities!  Lucv  Eiigermond  would 
make  your  tea  for  you  tolerably,  and  head  your  table  re- 
spectatly,  and  bluah  where  she  ought,  and  say  Tea  and  Nd 
like  a  well-bred  woman  :  but  in  Corinne  alone  will  you  find 
passion  to  beat  with  your  own,  intellect  to  match  vfith  yoor 
own,  sympathy,  comprehensioQ,  elevation,  all  that  a  woman 
thould  give  to  the  mau  she  loves  !  " 

A  Corinne  in  her  own  way  I  can  fancy  she  looked,  too, 
her  blue  eyes  scintillating  like  stars  in  her  earnestness,  asd 
her  voicQ  rising  and  falling  in  impaasioned  vehemence,  bo 
companied  with  her  vivacious  and  unconscious  gesticulation, 
a  trick,  probably,  of  her  foreign  blood.  Curly  liatened  W 
her  with  amaaeraent,  thie  was  something  quite  new  to  1 ' 
it  wu  not  so  new  to  De  Tigne,  but  it  touched  him 
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Bomething  deeper,  more  like  regret  than  amasement.  A 
glimpse  of  the  golden  land  is  pain  when  we  know  the  door 
is  locked,  and  the  key  irrevocably  lost. 

**  Do  you  suppose,  petite"  he  said  with  a  bitter  smile, 
**  that  if  there  were  Corinnes  in  the  land  men  would  be  such 
fools  as  to  go  and  take  the  Lucies  of  modem  society  in  their 
stead  ?  Heaven  knows,  if  there  were  women  such  as  you 
describe,  we  might  be  better  men;  more  earnest  in  our 
lives,  more  iiaithful  in  our  loves  I  But  you  draw  from  the 
idea^,  I  from  the  real,  two  altitudes  very  far  wide  apart ; 
as  far  apart,  my  child,  as  dawn  and  midnight." 

His  tone  checked  and  saddened  Alma*s  bright  and  enthu- 
siastic nature.     She  gave  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  It  is  midnight  with  you,  I  am  afraid,  and  I  so  want  it 
to  be  noon  1 " 

He  answered  with  a  laugh. 

"If  it  be,  it  is  like  midnight  at  a  hal  (T Opera,  with 
plenty  of  gaslights,  transparencies,  music,  and  amusement 
enough  to  send  the  sun  jealous,  and  making  believe  the  day 
has  dawned ! " 

*^  But  don't  the  gaslights,  and  transparencies,  and  all  the 
rest  of  your  hal  d' Opera  look  tawdry  and  garish  when  the 
day  is  really  up  and  on  them  ?  " 

"  We  never  let  the  daylight  in,"  laughed  De  Vigne ; 
"  and  won't  remember  that  we  ever  had  any  brighter  light 
than  our  coloured  lamps.  Why  should  we  ?  They  do  well 
enough  for  all  intents  and  purposes." 

Alma  shook  her  head : 

"  They  won't  content  you  always." 

**  Oh  yes,  they  will ;  I  have  no  desires  now  but  to  live 
without  worry,  and  die  in  some  good  hard  fight  in  harness, 
like  my  father.  What !  are  you  going,  Curly  ?  I'll  come 
withy  ou." 

"  Yes,  I  must,"  said  Curly.  **  I'm  going  to  a  confounded 
d^je^bier  in  Palace  Gardens,  at  that  little  flirt's,  Jerry 
Maberly.  I  shall  barely  get  back  in  time.  How  time  slips 
in  some  places.  If  1  promise  to  leave  compliments,  i.  e,  in 
your  case,  truth,  behind  me,  may  I  not  come  again  ?  Pray 
be  merciful,  and  allow  me." 

"How  can  I  prevent  you?  "  said  Alma,  in  a  laughing 
unconsciousness  of  Curly's  meaning.  "  Certainly,  come  if 
jou  like ;  it  10  kind  of  you,  for  I  am  very  dull  here  alone. 
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I  am  no  philosopher,  and  cannot  make  a  yirtue  of  neoessitjTy 
and  pretend  to  take  my  tub  and  cabbage-leaves  in  prefer- 
mce  to  a  causeuse  and  delicate  mayonnaise." 

"  Capricious,  like  all  your  sex.  You  are  asking  for  com- 
pliments now,  Alma.  '  On  ne  hue  d* ordinaire  que  pour  Hre 
louS,*'*  said  De  Vigne,  drily. 

*'  Am  I  ?  I  did  not  mean  it  so,**  answered  the  girl, 
innocently. 

"  Nor  did  I  take  it  so,'*  said  Curly,  bending  towards  her 
as  be  took  her  hand ;  so  I  shall  not  say  how  I  thank  you 
for  your  permission,  but  only  avail  myself  of  it  as  often  as 
I  caia." 

De  Vigne  stood  looking  disdainfully  on,  stroking  his 
moustaches  ;  and  thinking,  I  dare  say,  what  arrant  flirts  all 
women  were  at  heart,  and  what  fools  men  were  to  pander 
to  their  vanities. 

He  bid  her  good  morning  with  that  careless  hauteur 
which  he  had  often  with  everybody  else,  but  very  rarely 
with  her.  While  he  stood  at  the  door  waiting  for  hui 
groom,  he  heard  Alma's  voice : 

*'  Come  back  a  minute." 

He  went  back,  as  in  courtesy  bound. 

"  Why  did  you  speak  so  crossly  to  me  ?  " 

"  I !     I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

"  But  I  was,  and  it  was  not  kind  of  you,  Sir  Folko." 

"  Why  will  you  persist  in  calling  me  like  that  knight  «aftt 
peur  et  sans  reproche  ?  "  said  De  Vigne,  impatiently.  **  I 
tell  you  I  have  nothing  in  common  with  him — ^with  his  pure 
life  and  his  spotless  shield.  He  did  no  evil ;  I  do — Heaven 
knows  how  much !  He  surmounted  his  temptations ;  I  have 
always  succumbed  to  mine.  He  had  a  conscience  at  ease ; 
mine  might  be  as  great  a  torture  ns  the  rack.  His  past  was 
one  of  wise  thoughts  and  noble  deeds;  mine  can  show 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 

"  Of  your  life  you  know  best ;  but  in  your  character  I 
choose  to  see  the  resemblance,"  replied  Alma,  always  reso- 
lute to  her  own  opinion.  •*  Was  he  not  a  man  who  feared 
nothing,  who  was  fierce  to  his  foes  and  generous  to  those 
"Hfho  trusted  him  ?  As  for  his  past,  he  had  probably  drawn 
experience  from  error,  as  men  ever  do ;  and  learnt  wisdom 
iut  of  folly.  And  as  for  his  stainless  shield,  is  not  your 
tiaughty  De  Vigne  honour  as  unsullied  as  when  it  passed 
to  you  ?  " 
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*  iVb,"  said  De  Vigne,  fiercely.  "  My  folly  stained  it, 
and  the  stain  is  the  cnrse  of  my  Hfe.  Child,  why  will  you 
speak  of  such  things  ?  If  you  care  for  my  friendship,  you 
must  never  allude  to  my  past." 

Deadly  memories  were  stirring  in  him.  Most  women 
might  have  been  afraid  of  him  in  his  haughty  anger.  She 
was  not.  She  looked  up  at  him,  bewildered,  it  is  true,  but 
with  a  strange  mingling  of  girlish  tenderness  and  woman's 
passion,  both  unconscious  of  themselves. 

"  Oh,  I  will  not !    Do  forgive  mfe !  " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  forgive  you,'*  said  De  Vigne,  hastily. 
*'  Don^t  exalt  me  into  a  god,  Alma,  that's  all ;  for  I  am 
very  mortal." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  with  the  familiar  kind- 
ness he  had  grown  into  with  her. 

In  another  second  he  was  across  his  horse's  back,  and 
riding  out  of  the  court-yard  with  Curly,  while  she  stood  in 
the  doorway  looking  after  him,  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
May  sun,  which  touched  up  her  golden  hair  and  her  bright- 
hued  dress  into  a  brilliant  tableau,  under  the  low,  dark 
porch  of  her  home. 

Curly  rode  on  quietly  for  some  little  way,  busying  his 
mind  with  rolling  the  leaves  round  a  Manilla,  and  lighting 
it  en  route,  while  De  Vigne  puffed  away  at  a  giant  Havan- 
nah,  between  regulating  which  and  keeping  his  fidgety  Grey 
Derby  quiet  (he  usually  rode  horses  that  would  have  thrown 
any  other  man  but  him  or  M.  Earey),  he  had  little  leisure 
for  roadside  conversation. 

At  last  Curly  broke  silence,  flicking  his  mare's  ears 
thoughtfully. 

"  Well,  De  Vigne !  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it ! " 

**  Don't  know  what  to  make  of  what  ?  "  demanded  De 
Vigne,  curtly. 

He  was  a  little  impatient  with  his  Frestonhills  pet.  One 
may  not  care  two  straws  for  pheasant-shooting — nay,  one 
may  even  have  sprained  one's  arm,  so  that  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  to  lift  an  Enfield  to  one's  shoulder — and  yet, 
so  dog-in-mangerish  is  human  nature,  that  one  could  kick 
a  fellow  who  ventures  to  come  in  aud  touch  a  head  of  our 
difendu  or  uncared-for  game ! 

"  Of  that  little  thing/'  returned  Curly  musingly.  **  I 
don't  understand  her." 
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"  Very  possibly  I " 

"  Why  Tery  possibly  P  I  know  a  good  deal  of  womeiii 
sood,  bad,  and  indiScrent,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  niir 
derstand  that  little  TreBsillian.  She  is  ao  frank  and  free 
one  might  take  no  end  of  advantage  of  her ;  aad  yet,  some- 
how, deuce  take  it,  one  oan'l.  The  girl'a  truth  and  fearless. 
Deea  are  more  protection  to  ber  than  other  women's  pruderies 
snd  cheraux-de-frise." 

De  Vigne  did  not  auawer,  but  einolted  silently, 

"  She  is  a  little  darling,"  resumed  Curly,  meditatiTelj. 
"  One  feela  a  better  fellow  with  her — eh?  " 

"  Cim't  Bay,"  replied  De  Vigne.  "  I  have  generally 
looked  on  young  ladiea,  for  iuHainmable  boys  like  yoa,  a> 
dangerous  stimulanta  rather  than  as  calming  tonics/' 

"  Confound  your  matter  of  fact,"  swore  Curly.  "  You 
may  langh  at  it  if  you  like,  but  I  mean  it.  She  makes  me 
think  of  thiuga  that  one  pooh-pooba  aad  forgets  in  the 
bustle  of  the  world.  She's  a  vast  lot  too  good  to  be  shut 
up  in  that  brown  old  house,  with  only  a  kitten  to  play  nith| 
and  an  old  nurae  to  take  care  of  her." 

"  She  seems  to  have  made  an  impresaion  on  you !  " 

"  Certainly  she  has  I "  said  Curly,  gaily.  "  And,  'pon  my 
life,  what  makes  still  more  impression  on  me,  De  Vigoe,  is 
that  jou  and  I  should  be  going  calling  on  and  chatting  with 
her  as  harmlessly  as  if  she  were  our  sister,  when  we  ou^t 
to  be  making  desperate  love  to  her,  if  she  hadn't  such  con- 
founded trusting  eyes  of  liera  that  they  make  one  ashamed 
of  one's  own  thoughts  !  'Pon  my  life,  it's  very  eitraordi* 
nary !  '* 

■'  If  eitraordinary,  it  is  only  honour,"  said  De  Vigne, 
with  bia  coldest  hauteur,  "  towards  a  young,  guileless  girl, 
utterly  unprotected,  save  by  her  own  defenceless n ess.  For 
my  own  part,  as  a  'married  man'  (how  cold  his  sneer  grew 
at  those  worda  I),  I  have  no  right  to  '  enter  the  lists '  with 
you,  as  you  poetically  phrased  it  to-day;  and  for  yourself, 
you  are  too  true  a  gentleman.  Curly,  tiiough  it  is  'our  way' 
to  be  unscrupulous  in  such  matters,  to  take  unfair  advan* 
tage  of  my  introduction.  Indeed,  if  you  did,  I,  to  whoia 
Mr.  Tressillian  appealed  for  what  slight  assistance  I  baveit 
in  my  power  to  afford  her,  should  bold  myself  responsible 
lor  havmg  made  you  known  to  her,  and  should  be  bouniiic 
take  the  insult  p»  to  myself." 
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Curly,  at  the  beginning  of  De  Vigne's  yer/  calm,  but 
▼ery  grandiose  speech,  opened  his  lazj  violet  '^yea,  and 
stared  at  him;  but  as  he  went  on,  he  turned  to  his  old 
Frestonhills  hero  with  his  smile, — so  ^otin^  in  its  bright- 
ness: 

"  Quite  right,  De  Vigne.  You  are  a  brick !  and  if  I  do 
any  harm  to  that  dear  little  Tressillian,  I  give  you  free  leave 
to  shoot  me  dead  like  a  dog,  and  I  should  richly  deserve  it 
too.  But  go  and  see  her  I  must,  for  she  is  worth  all  the 
women  we  shall  meet  at  Jerry's  to-day,  though  they  do 
count  themselves  the  criTjie  de  la  crime" 

"  The  crime  de  la  crime  can  be,  at  the  best,  only  sldm !  " 
said  De  Yigne,  with  his  ready  fling  of  sarcasm ;  "  but  I  am 
not  going  to  the  Maberlys,  thank  you.  Early  strawberries 
and  late  an  dits  are  both  flavourless  to  my  taste ;  the  fault 
of  my  own  palate  perhaps.  I  shall  go  and  lunch  at  the 
U.S.,  and  play  a  game  or  two  at  pool.  How  pleasant  the 
wind  is  !     Grey  Derby  wants  a  gallop." 

Falamon  and  Arcite  were  not  truer  or  warmer  friends 
than  De  Yigne  and  Curly  ;  but,  when  a  woman's  face  daz- 
Eled  the  eyes  of  both,  the  death-blow  was  struck  to  friend- 
ship, and  the  seeds  of  feud  were  sown. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

THB   SKELETON  WITICH   800IETY  HAD  KETEB   SEEK. 

On  the  12th  of  May  Leila  Countess  of  Puffdoff  gave  a 
ball,  concert,  and  sort  of  moonlight  fete,  all  three  in  one,  at 
her  charming  dower-house  at  Twickenham.  All  our  set 
went,  and  all  of  Ours,  for  le  feu  Puffdoff  had  been  in  the 
Dashers,  and  out  of  a  tender  memory  of  him,  his  young 
widow  made  pets  of  all  the  Corps ;  not,  one  is  sure,  because 
we  were  counted  the  handsomest  set  of  men  in  all  Arms,  but 
out  of  pure  love  and  respect  for  our  late  gouty  Colonel, 
who,  Georges  Dandin  in  life,  became  a  Mausolus  when 
under  the  sod.  Who  upholds  that  the  good  is  oft  interred 
with  our  bones  ?  'Tisn't  true  though  it  is  Shakspeare  who 
says  it;  if  you  leave  your  family  or  your  pet  hospital  a 
good  many  thousands,  you  will  get  the  cardinal  virtues,  ar.d 
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a.  trifle  more,  in  letters  of  gold  on  your  tomb  ;  though  Hjoa 
have  lived  up  to  your  income,  or  forgotten  to  insure,  any 
Denny-a-lining  La  Monnoje  will  do  to  scribble  your  epitaph, 
and  break  off  with  "  C'est  trap  mentir  pour  cinq  icuil" 
Le  fell  Puffdoff  became  "  my  poor  dear  lord,'  as  soon  U 
the  grave  cloeed  over  bim ;  pour  cause — "'  my  poor  dear 
ord"  had  left  hia  Couctesa  m&st  admirably  well  off,  and 
with  some  of  this  "  laat  bequest "  the  little  widow  gave  us  a 
charming  fete  oa  this  12tb  of  May. 

1  went  to  the  ball  late ;  De  Vigne  chose  instead  to  go  lo 
a  card  party  at  Wyndhani'B,  where  play  was  certain  to  be 
high.  He  preferred  men's  society  to  women's  at  a!!  liraM, 
and  I  must  say  I  think  be  showed  bis  judgment !     The  first 

Eersoa  I  saw  was  Violet,  on  Curiy's  arm,  with  whom  she 
ad  been  walteing.  Brilliant  and  lovely  she  looked,  with 
all  her  bigb-bred  grace  and  finish  about  her ;  but  she  hod 
lost  her  colour,  there  was  an  absence  of  all  that  free  apon- 
taneous  gaiety,  and  there  was  a  certain  distraction  in  her 
eyes,  which  made  me  guess  the  Colonel's  abrupt  departnre 
had  nob  been  without  its  effect  upon  our  moat  radiant 
beauty.  She  had  promised  me  the  sixth  dance  the  previoai 
day  in  the  Park,  and  as  I  waltzed  with  her,  pour  m'arauser, 
I  meutioaed  Sabretasche'a  name  casually,  when,  despite  itll 
her  sang-froid,  a  slight  flush  in  her  cheeks  showed  aiie  did 
not  hear  it  with  indifference.  When  I  resigned  her  to 
Begftlia,  I  strolled  through  the  rooms  with  the  other  beauts 
r^gnante  of  the  night,  Madame  la  Duchesae  de  La  Vieille- 
cour.  Good  Heavens!  what  relatiooship  was  there  between 
that  atately,  hanghty-ejed  woman,  with  her  Court  atmo- 
sphere about  her  calm  but  finished  coquetteries,  and  bright- 
faced,  blithe-voiced  Gwen  Brandling,  who  had  given  me 
that  ring  under  the  trees  in  Kensington  Gardona  ten  yean 
before?  Ah,  well  I  Time  changes  us  all.  The  ring  was 
old-fashioned  now ;  and  Itladame  and  I  made  lave  more 
amusingly  and  more  wisely,  if  less  truly  than  eameslJy, 
than  in  those  old  silly  days  when  we  were  in  love,  before  I 
had  learned  esperienee  and  she  had  taken  up  prudence  and 
ducai  quarteringa  I 

I  was  Bitting  under  one  of  the  laiuriant  festoons  d 
creepers  iu  the  winter  garden  with  her  Eieellency ;  revenjf 
'  ig,  perhaps,  a  little  more  naturally  than  rightly,  on  Madams 
B  La  Ti^ecour  the  desertion  ot  Gwen  Brandlinj; ;  wni  1 
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sappoBe  I  was  getting  a  trifle  too  sarcastic  in  the  memories 
1  was  recalling  to  her,  for  she  broke  off  our  conversation 
suddenly,  and  not  with  that  subtle  tact  which  Tuileries  air 
had  taught  ber. 

"  Look !  Is  it  possible !  Is  not  that  Colonel  Sabretasche  ? 
I  thought  he  was  gone  to  Biarritz  for  his  health  ?  " 

I  looked ;  it  was  Sabretasche,  to  my  supreme  astonish- 
ment, for  his  leave  had  not  nearly  expired ;  and  in  a  letter 
De  Vigne  had  had  from  him  a  day  or  two  previous,  there 
had  been  no  mention  of  his  intending  to  return. 

"  How  charming  he  is,  your  Colonel ! "  said  Madame  de 
Ija  Vieillecour  languidly.  "I  never  met  anybody  hand- 
somer or  more  witty  in  all  Paris.  Bring  him  here,  I  waut 
fco  speak  to  him." 

"  Surprised  to  see  me,  Arthur  ?  "  said  Sabretasche,  laugh- 
ing, as  I  went  up  to  him,  obedient  to  her  desires.  **I 
always  told  you  never  to  be  astonished  at  anything  1  do. 
Madame  de  La  Yieillecour  there  P  She  does  me  much 
honour.  Is  she  trying  to  make  yoa  singe  your  wings 
again  ?  " 

He  came  up  to  her  with  me,  of  coarse,  and  stood  chatting 
Bome  minutes. 

"I  am  only  this  moment  arrived,*'  he  said,  in  answer  to 
her.  "When  I  reached  Park-lane  this  evening,  I  found 
Lady  Puffdoff's  card;  so  I  dined,  dressed,  and  came  off, 
for  I  knew  I  should  meet  all  my  old  friends  here.  Yes,  I 
am  much  better,  thank  you ;  the  sweet  air  of  the  Pyrenees 
must  always  do  one  good,  and  then  they  give  all  the  credit 
to  the  Biarritz  baths !  Shockingly  unjust,  but  what  is  just 
in  this  world  ?  "       ^ 

He  stayed  chatting  some  momenta,  though  his  eyes 
glanced  impatiently  through  the  rooms.  The  air  of  the 
Pyrenees  had  indeed  done  him  good;  his  listless  melan- 
choly, which  had  grown  on  him  so  much  during  the  last 
month,  had  entirely  worn  off;  there  was  a  clear  mind-at- 
ease  look  about  him  as  if  he  were  relieved  of  some  weight 
that  had  worn  him  down,  and  there  was  a  true  ring  about 
his  voice  and  laugh  which  had  not  been  there,  gay  as  he 
was  accounted,  since  I  had  known  him,  even  when  he  was 
ten  years  younger  than  he  was  now.  He  soon  left  Madame 
de  La  Yieillecour,  and  lounged  through  the  rooms,  ex- 
ehanging  a  smile,  or  a  bow,  or  a  few  words  with  almost 
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ereiy  one  he  met,  for  Sabretasche  bad  a  ooat  il]im!ta]llt 
acqaaiutance. 

Violet  Moljueui  was  sitting  down  ofter  her  wnlts  Kith 
Begalta,  leaning  back  on  a  couch,  fanning  heraelf  slowly, 
aud  attending  very  little  to  the  crowd  ol'  men  who  bad 
galiiered,  as  they  were  certain  to  do,  round  the'  beauty  of 
tVie  eeasoD.  She  generally  laughed,  and  talked,  and  jeeted, 
with  them  all,  bo  that  her  pet  Irienda  culled  her  a  sbockiiig 
flirt,  but  to-night  she  waa  liatleHs  and  silent,  playine 
absently  with  her  bouquet,  though  admiring  glances  euou^D 
were  bent  upon  her,  and  delicate  flattery  enougb  breathed 
in  her  ears,  to  have  roused  tbe  Sleeping  Beauty  herself  from 
her  trance. 

It  required  more,  however,  to  rouse  her  ;  that  little  more 
she  had,  in  a  voice  well  accustomed  to  give  meaning  to  such 
worda,  which  whiapered : 

"  Kow  can  I  hope  I  have  been  remenibered  when  joo 
have  80  niony  to  teach  you  to  forget  f  " 

She  looked  up ;  her  wild-rnae  colour  came  back  into  her 
cheeks  ;  she  gave  him  her  hand  without  a  i^ord,  and  one  of 
her  vaseals,  a  young  Viscount,  in  the  Rifles,  relinquished 
his  place  beside  her  to  Saliretascho.  Then  she  talked  to 
him,  quietly  enough,  on  indifferent  subjects,  as  if  neithef 
remembered  their  last  strange  interview  in  the  WatM- 
colour  Exhibition,  as  if  the  francesca  were  not  in  both  their 
minds,  as  if  love  were  not  lying  at  the  heart  and  gleaming 
in  tbe  eyes  of  each  of  them  ! 

Sabretaache  asked  her  to  waltz;  she  could  not,  since  ilie 
had  only  the  minute  before  refused  Begulia ;  but  ehe  took 
his  arm  and  strolled  into  the  winter-garden,  leaving  the 
full  rise  and  swell  of  the  ball-room  music  with  the  subdued 
hum  and  murmur  of  the  Society  in  the  distance, 

lie  spoke  of  triflea  as  they  passed  tbe  different  grouj* 
that  were  laughing,  chatting,  or  flirting  in  the  eevenl 
rooms;  but  bis  eyes  were  on  hers,  and  spoke  a  inon 
eloquent  language.  Violet  never  asked  him  of  his  suddon 
return  or  his  abrupt  departure.  She  was  too  happy  to  bB 
with  him  again  to  care  through  what  right  or  reason  sbf 
was  BO,  Gradually  they  grew  silent,  as  they  strolled  ou 
Ifarough  the  conservatories  till  they  were  alone.  One  tiit 
of  the  winter-garden  was  open  to  the  still  night,  where  ibt 
uidoigbt  stars   shone   on  trees   and  statues,  with  Iftmpi 
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gleaming  between,  while  the  nightingales  sang  their  chanti 

of  love,  which  give  utterance  in  their  unknown  tongue  to 

those  diviner  thoughts,  that  yearning  sadness,  which  lie  fai 

down  unseen  in  Human  nature. 

The  night  was  still,  there  was  no  sound  save  the  distant 

music  and  the  sweet  gush  of  the  nightingales'  songs  close 

by ;  the  wind  swept  gently  in  till  the  air  was  full  of  the 

dreamy  and  voluptuous  fragrance  which  lulls  the  senses  and 

woos  the  heart  to  those  softer  moments  which,  could  they 

but  last,  would  make  men  never  need  to  dream  of  heaven. 

Sucb  hours  are  rare ;  what  wonder  if,  to  win  them,  we  riak 

ally  if  in  them  we  cry  with  the  Lotus  Eaters, 

«  Let  us  alone.    What  is  it  that  will  last  P 
All  things  are  taken  from  us  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  Past. 
Let  ns  alone.    What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  P    Is  there  any  peace 
Li  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  P 
All  things  have  rest  and  ripen  towards  the  gra^w 
In  silence ;  ripen,  fall,  and  cease. 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death ;  dark  death  or  dreamful  ease.** 

He,  in  the  still  beauty  of  the  night,  could  listen  to  every 
breath  and  hear  each  heart-throb  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
as  be  looked  into  her  face  with  its  delicate  and  impassioned 
beauty — the  beauty  of  the  Francesca.  All  the  passion  that 
was  in  him  stirred  and  trembled  at  it ;  the  voluptuous  spell 
of  tbe  hour  stole  over  his  thoughts  and  senses :  he  stooped 
towards  ber: 

•*  Violet!" 

It  was  only  one  word  he  spoke :  but  in  it  all  was  uttered 
*o  them  both. 

He  drew  her  to  his  heart,  pressing  his  lips  on  hers  in 

Kisses  long  and  pasionate  as  those  that  doomed  Erancesca. 

And  tbe  stars  shone  softly,  and  the  nightingales  sang  under 

tbe  early  roses  in  the  fair  spring  night,  while  two  human 

hearts  met  and  were  at  rest. 

•  ••••• 

When  they  went  back  into  the  ball-room  the  waits  had 
its  charm,  the  music  its  melody,  the  flowers  their  fragrance, 
again,  for  Violet ;  for  a  touch  of  the  hand,  a  glance  of  the 
eyes,  were  sufficient  eloquence  betweem  them  and  bis  whis- 
pered Good  night,  as  he  led  her  to  her  carriage,  was  dearer 
io  her  than  any  flattery  poet  or  prince  had  erer  breathed* 
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INay,  she  was  so  bappy  that  she  eyen  smiled  brightlj  m 
Begalia,  to  her  mother*B  joj — so  happy,  that  when  dit 
reached  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  she  threw  herself  oi 
her  knees  in  her  glittering  gossamer  ball-dress,  with  as  un- 
checked and  impetuous  tears  of  rapture  as  if  she  had  been 
Little  Alma  in  her  cottage  home,  rather  than  the  beautj  of 
the  Season,  with  Coronets  at  her  feet. 

Lord  Molyneux  was  a  poor  Lrish  peer ;  Sabretasche  was 
rich,  of  hip:h  family,  a  man  whose  word  was  law,  whose 
pre-eminence  in  fashion  and  tone  was  acknowledged,  whose 
admiration  was  honour,  and  at  whose  offer  of  marriage  ai^ 
one  would  feel  proud.  His  social  position  was  so  goo4 
his  settlements  would  be  so  unexceptionable,  why!  eTsn 
our  dear  saint,  the  Bishop  of  Comet-Hock,  though  he  shook 
his  head  oyer  Sabretasche's  sins,  and  expressed  his  opinioa 
with  considerable  certainty  concerning  the  warmth  of  hii 
ultimate  reception — ^you  know  where — ^would  haye  handed 
him  oyer  with  the  greatest  eagerness  either  of  his  prettj, 
extravagant  daughters,  had  the  Colonel  deigned  to  ask  for 
one  of  them.  Therefore,  when  Sabretascho  called  the  morn- 
ing after,  and  made  formal  proposals  for  Violet,  Jocker 
Jack,  though  considerably  astonished ;  as  society  had  settled 
that  Sabretasche  would  never  marry,  as  decidedly  as  it  had 
settled  that  be  was  Mephistopbeles  in  fascinating  guise; 
was  excessively  pleased,  assented  readily,  and  had  but  one 
drawback  on  his  mind — telling  his  wife — that  lady  having 
set  her  affections  on  things  above,  namely,  little  Begalia'i 
balls  and  strawberry-leaves. 

When  he  came  out  of  Molyneux's  study  that  morning, 
he  naturally  took  his  way  to  where  his  young  love  sat  alone. 
She  sprang  up  as  he  entered,  with  so  fond  a  smile  and  so 
bright  a  blush,  that  Sabretasche  thought  he  had  never  seen 
anything  of  half  so  much  beauty,  sated  as  he  had  been  witli 
beauty  all  his  days. 

"  How  lovely  you  are ! "  he  said  involuntarily,  some 
minutes  after,  as  he  sat  beside  her  on  the  couch,  passing 
his  hand  over  the  soft  perfumed  hair  that  rested  against 
his  arm. 

"  Oh !  do  not  tell  me  that.  So  many  do !"  cried  Violet 
•*  I  like  you  to  see  in  me  what  no  one  else  sees." 

'*  I  see  a  great  deal  in  you  that  no  one  else  sees ;  whole 
tableaux  of  heart  and  mind,  that  no  one  else  can  hare  a 
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glance  at,"  said  Sabretascbe,  smiling.  ''But  I  am  proud 
of  your  beauty,  my  lovely  Prancesca,  for  all  that ;  tbougb  it 
may  be  a  fact  patent  to  all  eyes." 

'*  Then  I  am  glad  I  have  it !  I  would  be  a  thousand 
times  worthier  of  you  if  I  could." 

"  The  difficulty  *  to  be  worthy '  is  not  on  t/our  side,"  said 
he,  with  a  shade  of  his  old  sadness.  "  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  a  life  so  pure  as  yours  should  be  dedicated  to  a 
life  so  impure  as  mine.  How  spotless  is  your  past,  Yiolet 
— how  dark  is  mine !  " 

**But  how  few  have  been  my  temptations — ^how  many 
yours  I"  she  interrupted  him,  softly.  "  I  shall  not  love  you 
the  less,  through  whatever  fires  you  may  have  passed.  A 
woman's  office  is  to  console,  not  to  censure ;  and  if  a  man 
have  trust  in  her  enough  to  reveal  her  past  sins  or  sorrows, 
her  pleasure  should  be  to  teach  him  to  forsake  them  and 
forget  them." 

"  Qx)d  bless  you !  If  my  care  and  tenderness  can  repay, 
your  future  shall  reward  you,"  he  whispered.  **  What  I 
have  chiefly  to  tell  you,  is  of  wrongs  done  to  me — wrongs 
that  have  sealed  my  lips  to  you  till  now — wrongs  that  have 
weighed  on  me  for  more  than  twenty  long  years,  and  made 
me  the  enigmatical  and  wayward  man  1  probably  have 
seemed.  It  is  a  long  story,  but  one  I  would  rather  you 
should  know  before  you  fully  give  yourself  to  me." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  silent  promise  that  in  heart 
she  was  already  given  to  him ;  and  leaning  against  him,  Yio- 
let listened  to  the  story — which  every  different  scandal- 
monger had  guessed  at  and  each  separate  coterie  tried,  and 
▼ain^  tried,  to  probe — the  story  of  the  Colonel's  early  life. 

"  Xou  know,"  began  Sabretascbe, "  that  I  was  bom  and 
educated  in  Italy ;  indulged  in  all  things  by  my  father,  and 
accustomed  to  every  luxury,  I  grew  up  with  much  of  the  soft- 
ness, voluptuousness,  and  passion  of  the  Italian  character, 
while  at  fifteen  I  knew  life  as  many  a  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
brought  up  in  seclusion  and  puritanism  here,  does  not.  But 
though  I  was  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  and  first  iii  pleasure 
and  levity  among  the  young  noblesse,  I  was  still  impres- 
sionable and  romantic,  with  too  much  of  the  poetry  and  im- 
agination of  the  country  in  me  to  be  blase,  though  I  might 
be  inconstant.  I  never  recall  the  memoiy  of  my  youth,  up 
to  ikree^and'twenty^  without  regret,  it  was  so  Aul  of  enjoy* 
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ment.     tn  the  eummer  of  my  four-and-twentietli  year  I  left 

KapleB,  during  the  hot  eeuson,  to  stay  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
vliose  estates  lay  iu  Tuscany.  You  were  io  Tuaciuiy  Lut 
year.  How  fair  the  country  la  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ipeunineB,  with  ita  brown  ofive  wood  and  its  glorioua  »iin- 
Bets !  lb  ia  strange  how  the  curse  of  ita  ingratitude  to  iti 
noblest  sons  still  clings  to  it,  so  favoured  by  nature  as  it  ii! 
Delia  Torre's  place  was  some  six  or  seyeii  miles  from  SieniUL 
I  had  gone  up  to  Floi-ence  previously  with  ray  father,  wliort 
oldest  friend  waa  consul  there ;  and  travelling  across  Tus- 
cany where  malaria  was  then  rile,  a  low  fever  attacked  vxt. 
1  waa  travelling  vetturiuo — there  were  no  railways  there  in 
those  days — aud  my  servant,  fiuding  that  I  was  much  too  ill 
to  go  on,  stopped  of  his  ova  accord  at  a  villiage  not  very  fir 
from  Cachiano.  The  amgle  act  of  a  servant,  who  would  Wo 
died  to  serve  either  me  or  my  father,  grew  into  the  curse  of 
my  life !  The  name  of  the  village  was  Montepulto.  I  dare 
Bay  you  paaaed  through  it  j  it  is  beautifully  placed,  its  feir 
scattered  houses,  with  their  high-peaked  roofs,  standing 
among  the  great  groves  of  chesuuts  and  the  grey  thitdeta 
of  olives,  and  viueyurda  and  wuoils  of  genista  and  myrde 
lying  in  the  glowing  sunlight.  There  Anzoletto  stopped  of 
his  own  accord.  I  wns  too  ill  to  di«sent;  and  as  tlie  at^ 
riage  pulled  up  before  the  single  wretched  little  inn  the 
place  afforded,  the  priest  of  the  village,  who  was  possinft 
olfered  me  the  use  of  his  own  house.  I  had  hardly  power  U 
accept  or  refuse,  but  Anzoletto  seized  on  the  offer  eagerly; 
and  I  was  conveyed  to  tlie  house,  were  for  many  CMyB,  I 
tnew  nothing  of  what  passed,  except  that  I  suffered  aiid 
dreamt.  When  I  awoke  from  sleep  one  evening  into  con- 
BciousneBs,  I  saw  the  red  sunset  streaming  through  the 
purple  vine  around  my  lattice,  Anzoletto  asleep  by  my  bed* 
side,  aud  a  woman  of  great  beauty  watching  me:  ot  great 
beauty,  Violet,  but  not  yowr  beauty.  It  seemed  to  me  then 
the  face  of  an  angel :  afterwards,  God  forgive  her !  I  knew 
it  as  the  face  of  a  fiend,  She  was  the  niece,  some  said  I^ 
daughter,  of  the  priest  of  Montepulto.  She  was  then  fivfr 
aad-twent? — when  men  love  women  their  own  %-^n,  or  oldeTi 
no  good  can  come  of  it — and  very  beautiful:  aTuBcanbaaut^ 
will)  blonde  hair,  and  lonu',  liirge,  dark  e^es  ;  a  lovely  w-inuui, 
in  fact,  with  a  certain  languid  grace  which  charmed  one  like 
kiBUitio-    Shehad,  too,  a  certain  aristocracy  of  air,    Theprioil 
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himself  was  of  noble  thou^li  decayed  familj;  a  sleek,  silent 
suave  man,  discontented  with  his  numble  position  in  Monte- 
piilto,  but  meek  and  lowly-minded,  according  to  his  own 
telling,  as  a  religieux  could  be.  I  awoke  to  see  Sylvia  da* 
Castrone  by  my  bedside.  I  recovered  to  have  her  constantly 
beside  me,  to  gaze  on  her  dangerous  charms  la  the  equally 
dangerous  lassitude  of  convalescence.  There  is  a  certain 
languid  pleasure  in  recovering  from  illness  when  one  is 
young  that  makes  all  things  seem  couleur  de.  rose ;  to  me, 
with  my  impressionable  senses  and  my  southern  tempera- 
ment, there  was  something  in  this  seclusion,  shared  with  on^ 
as  beautiful  as  the  scenes  among  which  I  found  her,  which 
appealed  irresistibly  at  once  to  poetry  and  passion,  then  the 
two  dominant  elements  in  my  character ;  and  to  my  desires, 
with  which  no  ambitions  greater  than  those  of  pleasure,  and 
no  pains  harsher  than  those  of  love,  had  at  that  time  mingled. 
Sufficient  to  say,  I  began  to  love  this  woman ;  as  I  recovered 
my  love  grew,  till  sense,  prudence,  pride,  all  that  might  have 
restrained  me,  were  submerged  in  it.  I  loved  her  tenderly 
honourably,  as  ever  man  could  love  woman.  I  decked  her  in 
all  the  brilliant  bnes  of  a  poet's  fancy,  I  thought  her  the  re- 
alization of  all  my  sweetest  ideals,  I  believed  I  loved  for  all 
eternity !  I  never  stopped  to  learn  her  nature,  her  charac- 
ter, her  thoughts ;  I  never  paused  to  learn  if  she  in  any  way 
accorded  to  all  my  requirements  and  ideas  ;  I  loved  her — I 
married  her  I    Heavens,  what  that  madness  has  cost  me ! " 

The  memory  came  over  him  with  a  deadly  shudder ;  at  its 
recollection  the  fell  shade  it  had  so  long  cast  on  him  returned 
again,  and  he  pressed  Yiolet  convulsively  to  his  heart,  as  if 
with  her  warm,  young  love  to  crush  out  the  burden  of  that 
cold  and  cruel  dead  one ;  the  intelligence  of  his  marriage  cast 
a  death-like  chill  over  her,  but  even  in  its  paiu  her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  console  him.  She  lifted  her  head  and  kissed  his 
cheek,  the  first  caress  she  had  ever  offered  him,  as  if  to  show 
more  tenderly  than  words  could  give  them,  her  sympathy 
and  her  affection.  As  silently  he  thanked  her ;  then  with  an 
effort  he  resumed  his  story. 

"We  were  married — by  the  Priest  Castrone^  and  for  a 
few  weeks  I  believed  my  fairest  dreams  were  realised.  Vio- 
let, do  not  let  my  story  pain  you.  All  men  have  many  early 
loves  before  they  reach  that  fuUer  and  stronger  one  which  is 
the  crown  of  their  existence.    I  was  happy,  then,  when  I 
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wfli  a  toy,  and  when  y<ra  were  not  bom,  my  darling!— bnt 
yoa  will  give  me  greater  happiuess,  as  paHsionate,  and  more 
perfect.  We  were  ninrried  ;  and  for  a  week  gr  two  the  bi» 
render  of  my  liberty  Beemed  trifliog  pay  indeed  for  the  rap- 
ture it  had  Drought  me.  The  first  ehock  back  to  actual  life 
w&B  a  letter  from  my  Mber.  I  dared  not  tell  him  of  m; 
hasty  step ;  not  from  any  anger  that  I  should  have  met, 
but  from  the  grief  it  would  have  caused  him,  for  the  only 
thing  he  had  ever  interdicted  to  me  was  an  early  or  an  un- 
equal marriage.  Fortunately,  the  tetter  was  only  to  aak  me 
to  go  to  England  on  some  business  for  him.  I  went,  of 
course,  taking  Sylvia  with  me ;  and  while  in  London,  at  her 
suggestion  (it  did  not  occur  to  me,  or  I  abould  have  made  it], 
we  had  the  ceremony  again  performed  in  a  Protestant  churdL 
She  said  it  pleased  her  lo  be  united  to  me  by  the  religion  of 
my  country  as  well  as  of  her  own.  I  loved  her,  and  believed 
ber,  and  was  only  too  happy  to  make  atill  faster,  if  I  could, 
the  fetters  which  bound  roe  to  a  woman  I  idolised  !  We 
were  a  month  or  two  in  England  ;  then  we  returned,  andl 
bought  her  a  little  villa  just  outside  Naples,  where  every 
epare  moment  that  I  bad  formerly  given  to  dissipation  or 
amuflement,  or  idle  dreaming  by  the  sea-shore,  I  now  gave  to 
my  wife.  Oh,  my  love!  my  love!  that  any  eboula  hare 
boroe  that  title  before  you !  Gradually  now  dawned  on 
me  the  truth  which  she  had  carefully  concealed  daiiug 
our  earlier  intercourse ;  that,  graceful,  gentle  as  she  wm  in 
aeeming,  her  temper  was  the  temper  of  a  fiend,  her  paasioaa 
such  as  would  have  disgraced  the  vilcat  woman  in  a  etreet 
brawl !  Fancy  what  it  was  to  me,  with  my  taste,  over-refined, 
accustomed  at  home  to  the  gentlest  tones  and  sotleat  voice*, 
abhorring  wliat  was  harsh,  vulgar,  or  uuharmonioua  ;  to  heM 
the  woman  I  worshipped  meet  me,  if  I  was  a  moment  lata 
jthan  she  eipected,  or  the  presents  I  brought  her  a  trifielcM 
costly  than  she  had  anticipated — meet  me  with  a  torrent  at 
reproaches  and  invectives,  her  beautiful  features  distorted 
with  fury,  her  soft  eyes  lurid  with  flame,  her  coral  lips  quiver- 
ing with  deadly  venom,  railing  alike  at  her  dogs,  her  servanti^ 
and  her  husband ! — a  fury ! — a  she  devil !  Good  Hearena ! 
what  fiercer  torment  can  there  be  for  mao  than  to  be  linked 
for  life  with  a  vixen,  a  virago  ?  None  can  tell  how  it  wean 
Bil  the  beauty  of  his  life  away :  how  surely,  like  the  dropping 
of  water  on  a  stone,  it  eats  away  hia  peace ;  how  it  lowtn 
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bim,  how  it  degrades  him  in  his  own  eyes,  how  it  drags  him 
down  to  her  own  level,  until  it  is  a  miracle  if  it  do  not  rouse 
in  him  her  own  coarse  and  humiliating  passions !  Looking 
back  on  those  daily  scenes  of  disgrace  and  misery,  which  grew, 
as  week  and  month  rolled  by,  each  time  worse  and  worse,  as 
my  words  ceased  to  have  the  slightest  weight,  I  wonder  how 
I  endured  them  as  I  did ;  yet  what  is  more  incredible  still, 
I  yet  loved  her  despite  the  hideous  deformity  of  her  fiendish 
nature,  for  a  virago  is  a  fiend,  and  of  the  deadliest  sort.  Still, 
though  my  life  grew  a  very  agony  to  me,  and  the  weight  of 
my  secret  from  my  father  unbearable — I  dared  not  tell  him, 
for  he  was  in  such  delicate  health  that  the  shock  might  have 
been  fatal — I  was  never  neglectful  of  her.  Strange  as  it 
seems,  little  as  the  world  would  believe  it,  I  teas  most  con- 
stant to,  and  patient  with  her.  I  have  done  little  good  in  niy 
life,  God  knows,  but  in  my  duty  as  a  husband  to  her,  boy  as 
I  was,  I  may  truly  say  I  never  failed.  Some  twelve  months 
after  our  marriage  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  I  was  very 
sorry.  I  am  not  domestic — never  shall  be — and  a  child  was 
the  last  inconvenience  and  annoyance  I  should  have  wished 
added  to  the  manage.  I  hoped,  however,  that  it  might  soften 
ber  temper.  It  did  not ;  and  my  life  became  literally  a  curse. 
•*  At  this  time  Sylvia's  brother  came  to  Naples,  a  showy, 
bandsome,  vulgar  young  man,  with  none  of  her  exterior 
delicacy,  who  had  been  my  detestation  in  Montepulto. 
Naturally  he  came  to  his  sifter's  house,  though  he  had  no 
liking  for  me,  for  our  antipathy  was  mutual ;  but  he  qua."- 
tered  himself  on  his  sister,  for  he  was  poor,  and  had  nothing 
to  do.  I  generally,  when  I  went  to  her  after  Castrone's 
arriyal,  found  him  and  some  of  his  friends — rollicking,  do- 
nothing,  mauvais  aujets,  like  himself — smoking  and  drinking 
there ;  while  Sylvia,  decked  with  her  old  smiles,  and  adorned 
in  the  rich  dress  It  had  been  my  delight  to  bestow  on  her, 
lay  on  her  couch,  flirting  her  fan  or  touchiDg  her  guitar ; 
her  lovely  voice  had  been  one  of  her  greatest  charms  for  me ; 
but,  once  married,  she  never  let  me  hear  it.  The  men  were 
odious  to  me,  accustomed  as  I  was  to  the  best  society  of  the 
old  Italian  noblesse,  but  I  was  so  sick  and  heart- weary  of 
the  constant  contentions  which  awaited  me  in  my  w£fe*8 
home,  that  I  was  glad  of  the  presence  of  other  persons  to 
prevent  a  scene  of  passion  and  abuse.  The  chief  visitor  at 
Sylvia's  house  was  a  friend  of  her  brother's — ^on  artist  of 
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the  name  of  Lani — a  young  fellow,  exceedingly  handsoms, 
in  a  coarae,  full-coloured  style,  though  utterly  deteetuble  to 
me,  with  his  loud  voice,  bis  vulgar  foppiem,  and  his  would- 
be  wit.  He  pleased  Sylvia,  however ;  a  tact  to  which  I 
never  attached  any  importance,  for  I  was  not  at  all  of  i 
iuspicious  or  Bceptioal  nature  then,  and  I  am  never  one  of 
tfaoee  who  think  that  a  woman  must  neceasarily  be  faithleta 
to  her  husband  because  she  likes  the  society  of  anotlier 
man;  on  the  contrary,  a  husband's  hold  on  her  affection 
must  be  very  slight,  if,  to  keep  it,  he  must  subject  her  to  ■ 
■ecluaion  almost  coaventional.  Fidelity  is  no  fidelity  unlsu 
it  has  opportunity  to  swerve  if  it  chose.  So,  to  h&jtaUii'i 
of  Lani  never  occurred  to  me.  I  could  not  have  atooped  to 
it,  hod  it  even  done  bo,  for  I  held  my  own  honour  infinit«lj 
too  high  to  dream  that  another  could  sully  it.  My  trurt 
and  roy  security  were  rudely  destroyed  !  Sii  months  more 
went  on.  Sylvia  clamoured  ceaselessly  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  marriage  -,  in  vaiu  I  pleaded  to  her  that  mj 
father  was  on  his  death-bed,  that  the  physician  told  me 
that  the  slightest  mental  shock  would  end  his  eiistenee, 
that  as  soon  as  ever  1  had  lost  him,  which  must  be  at  fartbeot 
at  a  few  months'  time,  I  would  acknowledge  her  as  my  wife, 
and  take  her  to  Eagland,  where  large  property  !iad  just  been 
left  me.  Such  a  plea  would,  you  would  think,  have  been 
enough  for  any  woman's  heart.  It  availed  nothing  wilh 
her;  she  made  it  the  occa:aion  for  such  awful  scenes  of  eiO' 
cratiou  and  passion  as  I  pray  Heaven  I  may  never  see  in 
woman  or  man  again.  X  refused  to  endanger  my  father'i 
life  to  please  her  caprices.  The  result  was  one  so  degrading 
to  her,  so  full  of  shame  and  misery  to  me,  that  for  sevecu 
days  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  enter  her  presence  again. 
My  love  was  gone,  trampled  down  under  her  coarse  and 
cruel  invectives.  In  the  place  of  my  lovely  and  idolised 
wife  X  found  a  liend  :  and  I  repented  too  late  the  irrevocxblo 
folly  of  an  Early  Marriage,  the  curse  of  so  many  men. 
When  at  last  I  went  to  what  should  have  been  my  home, 
and  wat  my  hell,  the  windows  of  some  of  the  rooms  stood 
open  ;  I  walked  up  the  gardens  and  tiirough  those  windovt 
into  the  rooms  unannounced,  as  a  man  in  his  own  hoiue 
thinks  hs  ip  at  liberty  to  do.  How  one  remembers  triflw 
on  such  days  of  anguish  as  that  was  to  me !  I  remeinbec 
the  very  play  of  the  sunshine  on  the  ilex-leaves,  I  remembei 
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how  I  brushed  the  boughs  of  the  magnolias  out  of  my  path 
as  I  went  up  the  verandah  steps !  Unseen  myself,  I  saw 
Ijani  and  my  wife :  his  arms  were  round  her,  her  head  upon 
his  breast,  and  I  caught  words  which,  though  insufficient 
for  law,  told  me  of  her  infidelity.  Q-od  help  me ;  what  I 
suffered !  Young,  unsuspicious,  acutely  sensitive,  painfully 
alive  to  the  slightest  stain  upon  my  honour,  to  be  displaced 
by  this  vulgar,  low-bred  rival.  Great  Heavens  I  how  bitter 
was  my  shame." 

Violet's  hands  clenched  on  his  in  the  horror  of  his 
wrongs : 

"  Oh,  my  dearest,  my  dearest !  "Would  to  Heaven  I  could 
avenge  you ! " 

"  I)eath  has  avenged  me,  my  darliug !  Those  few  words 
which  fell  on  my  ear,  in  the  first  paralysed  moment  of  the 
treachery  which  had  availed  itself  of  my  unsuspecting  hos- 
pitality to  rob  me  of  my  honour,  were  sufficient  for  me. 
jSven  then  I  had  memory  enough  to  keep  myself  from 
stoopiug  to  the  degradation  of  a  spy,  and  from  lowering 
myself  before  the  man  who  had  betrayed  me,  I  went 
fjEurtber  into  the  room,  and  they  saw  me.  Lani  had  the 
grace  to  look  guilty  and  ashamed ;  for  only  the  day  before 
he  had  asked  me  to  lend  him  money,  and  I  had  complied. 
I  remember  being  perfectly  ealm  and  self-possessed;  one 
often  is  so  in  hours  of  the  greatest  suffering  or  excitement. 
I  motioned  him  to  the  door ;  and  he  slunk  like  a  hound 
afraid  of  a  double  thonging.  He  went  out,  and  I  was  left 
alone — with  my  wife.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  have  loathed 
and  abhorred  that  title,  holding  it  as  a  synonym  with  all 
that  is  base,  and  treacherous,  and  shameful — a  curse  from 
which  there  is  no  escape — a  clog,  rather  than  take  which 
into  his  life  a  man  had  better  forego  all  love,  all  pleasure, 
all  passion — a  mess  of  porridge  with  poison  in  the  cup,  for 
which  he  must  give  up  all  the  priceless  birthright  of  liberty 
and  peace,  never  enjoyed  and  never  valued  till  they  are  lost 
for  ever,  past  recall  ? 

"  Do  you  think  there  was  any  shame,  remorse,  repent- 
ance, on  her  face,  any  regret  for  the  abuse  of  all  my  con- 
fidence, any  consciousness  of  the  fidelity  thus  repaid,  of  the 
trust  thus  returned  P  No ;  in  her  face  there  was  only  a 
devilish  laugh.  She  met  me  with  a  sneer  and  a  scoff;  she 
had  the  brazen  falseness  to  deny  her  infidelity,  for  she  kpew 
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and  began  the  life  I  have  led  ever  since,  pltmging  into 
dissipation,  to  still  the  fatal  memories  that  stirred  within 
me;  revenging  myself  on  that  sex  whom  I  had  before 
trusted  and  worshipped ;  gaining  for  myself  the  reputation, 
to  which  your  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  world  still  hold, 
of  an  unscrupulous  profligate ;  none  guessing  how  my  heart 
ached  while  my  lips  laughed ;  how,  sceptical  by  force,  I  yel 
i'^ged  to  believe  ;  and  bow  tlie  heart  of  my  boyhood  crafed 
to  love  and  be  loved.  Three  years  after  my  arrival  here, 
the  sight  of  Castrone,  recalled  to  me  the  past  in  all  iti 
hideous  horror.  What  errand  think  you  he,  shameless  as 
his  sister,  came  upon  to  me  P  None  less  than  to  extort  money 
from  me  by  the  threat,  in  Sylvia's  name,  that  she  would 
come  over  to  England  and  proclaim  herself  my  wife.  I  wai 
weak  to  vield  his  demand  to  him,  and  not  to  haye  the 
servants  show  him  at  once  out  of  the  house ;  but  money 
was  plentiful,  his  presence  was  loathsome ;  the  idea  oif 
seeing  that  woman,  of  being  forced  to  endure  her  presence^ 
of  having  the  mistress  of  young  Lani  known  in  England  as 
my  wife,  was  so  horrible,  that,  without  thinking,  I  snatched 
at  the  only  means  of  security.  I  paid  him  what  he  asked— 
exorbitant  of  course — and  hung  that  other  milUstone 
round  my  neck  for  life !  From  that  time,  to  within  the 
last  twelvemonth,  her  brother  has  come  to  me,  whenever  hie 
or  her  exchequer  failed ;  she  was  not  above  living  on  the 
husband  she  had  wronged !  For  twenty  years  I  kept  my 
secret ;  all  I  had  to  remind  me  of  my  fatal  tie  was  the 
annual  visit  of  Castrone.  Can  any  one  wonder  that  when 
I  met  you  I  forgot  oftentimes  my  own  fetters,  and,  what 
was  worse,  your  danger  ?  In  my  many  loves  I  have  only,  I 
confess,  sought  pleasure  and  revenged  myself  on  Sylvia's 
sex — how  could  I  think  well  or  mercifully  of  women  ?  But 
you  roused  in  me  something  infinitely  deeper,  and  more 
tender.  In  you  the  soft  idyls  of  my  lost  dreams  lived 
again ;  with  you  tlie  grace  and  glory  of  my  lost  youth 
returned.  Before,  as  a  man  of  the  world — bitterly  as  I 
felt  the  secret  disgrace  of  it — I  experienced  no  inconvenience 
from  the  tie.  I  wooed  many  lightly,  won  them  easilv, 
forsook  them  recklessly.  None  of  the  three  could  I  do 
with  you.  They  only  charmed  my  senses ;  you  won  into 
my  heart ;  they  had  amused  me,  you  grew  dear  to  me— • 
wide  difference,  Yiolet,  in  a  woman's  influence  upon  a  man. 
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At  first,  I  confess  I  flirted  carelessly  with  you.  But  when 
the  full  beauties  of  your  heart  and  mind  unfolded  them- 
Belyes  to  me  for  the  first  time,  I  remembered  mercy,  even 
while  I  learnt  that  for  the  last  time  I  loved !  How  great 
were  my  sufferings  I  need  not  tell  you.  Unable  to  bear 
the  misery  of  constant  intercourse  r^th  you,  conscious  in 
myself  that  if  long  under  the  temptation  I  should  give  way 
under  it,  and  say  words  for  which,  when  you  knew  all,  you 
might  learn  to  hate  me — " 

"  Oh,  never,  never !  *'  whispered  Violet,  fondly.  "  I  should 
always  love  you,  come  what  might." 

Sabretasche  passed  his  hand  fondly  over  her  brow  : 
"  I  knew  well  that  you  would.  But  it  was  the  very  con- 
sciousness that,  ifyovL  loved,  you  would  love  very  differently 
to  the  frivolous  and  inconstant  women  of  our  set,  which 
roused  me  into  mercy  to  you.  I  left  for  the  south  of 
Prance,  to  give  myself  time  for  reflection,  or — vain  hope  I 
— ^to  forget  you,  as  I  had  forgotten  many  ;  to  give  you  tune 
to  find,  if  it  so  chanced,  some  one  who,  more  worthy  of  your 
attachment,  would  reward  it  with  the  legitimate  happiness 
which  the  world  smiles  upon.  In  a  week  from  leaving 
London  I  was  in  the  Pyrenees,  intending  to  stay  there  for 
some  time  for  the  sake  of  the  sea-bathing ;  but  the  first 
evening  I  was  at  Biarritz,  I  took  up  over  my  chocolate  an 
Italian  newspaper — how  it  chanced  to  come  there  I  know 
not — ^it  was  the  *  Nazionale  *  of  Naples.  Among  the  death's 
I  read  that  of  my  wife  !  Great  Heaven !  that  a  husband's 
first  thoughts  should  be  a  thanksgiving  for  the  death  of  the 
woman  he  once  fondly  loved,  over  whose  sleep  he  once 
watched,  and  in  whom  he  once  reposed  his  name,  his  trust, 
his  honour !  I  read  it  over  and  over  again,  the  letters  danced 
and  swam  before  my  eyes  ;  I,  whom  the  world  says  nothing 
can  disturb  or  ruffle,  shook  in  every  nerve,  as  I  leaned  out 
into  the  evening  air,  dizzy  and  delirious  with  the  rush  of 
past  memories,  and  future  hopes,  that  surged  over  my  brain ! 
With  that  one  fateful  line  I  yr&sjree  f  No  prisoner  ever 
welcomed  liberty  with  such  rapturous  ecstasy  as  I.  The 
blight  was  off  my  life,  the  curse  was  taken  from  my  soul, 
my  heart  beat  free  again  as  it  had  never  done  during  the 
twenty  long  years  that  the  bitter  shame  and  misery  of  my 
marriage  had  weighed  upon  me.  Love  and  youth  and  joy 
wervi  mine  again.    A  new  existence,  fresher  and  fairer,  had 
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come  Wk  to  me.  Mr  cniel  cEemr,  who  had  pven  mf 
honour  to  a  cur,  and  who  h&d  jet  stoopeii  to  IIts  on  th« 
moneT  she  robbed  from  the  boy -husband  she  bad  nroaged, 
JTBB  dead,  and  1  at  last  «»»  fret— free  to  offtr  to  you  the 
fondest  lave  man  ert- r  offered  woman — free  to  receJTe  kt 
your  hands  tba  golden  gifts,  robbed  from  me  for  »o  long. 
Violet,— I  know  that  I  ahall  uot  ask  for  them  in  vaJu  ?  " 

Slie  lifted  her  ^e  to  his  with  broken 'words,  in  her  evea 
gle&miiig  unshed  tears ;  sad  his  lips  !ino;ered  upon  ben, 
the  new  yonth  and  joy  he  coveted  came  ha*;k  to  Sahietasche, 
never,  he  fondly  thought,  to  leave  him  again  while  both 
their  lives  shoi^d  last. 
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OIVE  OF  THF  srUHEB  D&TS   Bl^POBB   THE   BTOBIC.      ^| 

Ths  Derby  feU  late  that  year.  The  day  was  a  briUJanli 
gunshiny  one,  as  it  ouglit  to  be,  for  it  is  the  sole  day  in  oaj 
existence  when  we  are  excite'},  and  do  not,  as  usual,  think 
it  oecexsary  to  be  bored  to  death  to  save  our  characters. 
We  confess  to  a  wild  anxiety  at  the  magic  word  "  Start ! " 
to  which  no  other  sight  on  earth  could  rouse  us.  Wo 
watch  with  thrilling  eagerness  the  horses  rounding  the 
Comer  as  we  should  latch  the  beauty  of  no  Galatea, 
however  irresistible  ;  and  we  see  the  favourite  do  tha 
distance  with  enthusiastic  intoxicntion,  to  which  all  the 
other  escitementa  on  earth  could  never  fire  our  blood  1 
From  my  earliest  recollection  Binee  1  rode  races  with  the 
stable  boys  at  five  years  old,  and  was  discovered  indulging 
in  that  reprehensible  pastime  by  mv  tutor  (a  mild  and  in- 
offensive Ch.  Cli.  man,  to  whom  ■'  Sell's  Liie  "  was  a  dead 
letter,  and  the  cbariot-racing  ut  Some  and  Elia  the  only 
painful  readiDK  in  the  classics),  my  passion  Las  been  the 
Turf.  The  Turf  !  — there  must  needs  be  some  strange 
attraction  in  our  Enghsh  sport.  It  has  lovers  more  faith^l 
than  »-omen  ever  win ;  it  has  victims,  voluntary  holocausts 
upon  lis  altars,  more  numerous  tiian  any  creed  that  ever 
brought  men  to  martyrdom  ;  its  iron  chains  are  hugge4 
where  other  silken  fetters  have  grown  wearisome ;  its  ti 
cination  lasts  while  the  taste  of  the  nine  may  pall  and  1 
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beauty  of  feminine  grace  may  satiate.  Men  are  constant  to 
its  mystic  charms  where  they  tire  of  love's  beguilements  ; 
they  give  with  a  lavish  hand  to  it  what  they  would  deny  to 
any  living  thing.  Olden  chivalry,  modern  ambition,  boast 
no  disciples  so  faithful  as  the  followers  of  the  Turf;  and,  to 
the  Turf,  men  yield  up  what  women  whom  they  love  would 
ask  in  vain ;  lands,  fortunes,  years,  energies,  powers  ;  till 
their  mistress  has  beggared  them  of  all — even  too  often 
robbed  them  of  honour  itself! 

To  the  Derby,  of  course,  we  went — Curly,  I,  and  some 
other  men,  in  De  Vigne's  drag,  lunched  off  Ehenish,  and 
G-uinness,  and  Meet,  and  all  the  delicacies  Fortnum  and 
Mason  ever  packed  in  a  hamper  for  Epsom;  and  drove 
back  to  mess  along  the  crowded  road.  Dropping  the  others 
en  route,  De  Vigne  drove  me  on  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
ovm  house  in  Wilton-crescent. 

"  Come  into  my  room  first,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  as  we 
passed  up  the  stairs.  "  I  bought  my  wedding  presents  for 
Sabretasche  and  his  wife  that  will  be,  yesterday,  and  want 
to  show  them  to  you.  Holloa !  what  the  deuce  is  that  fel- 
low Baymond  doing  ? — reading  my  letters  as  I  live  !  I 
think  I  am  fated  to  come  across  rascals  !  However,  as  they 
make  up  nine-tenths  of  the  world,  I  suppose  I  can't  be  sur- 
prised at  the  constant  rencontres  !  " 

"From  the  top  of  the  staircase  we  saw,  though  at  some 
distance,  straight  through  into  De  Vigne's  bedroom,  the 
door  of  which  stood  open.  At  the  writing  table  in  the 
centre  sat  his  head  valet,  I^ymoud,  so  earnestly  reading 
some  of  the  correspondence  upon  it,  that  he  never  heard  or 
saw  us.  De  Vigne  sometimes  wrote  his  letters  in  his  bed- 
room ;  he  always  read  those  by  the  first  post  over  his  matu- 
tinal coffee ;  and  as  he  was  immeasurably  careless  both  with 
bis  papers  and  his  money,  his  servants  had  always  full  op- 
portunity to  peruse  the  one  and  take  the  other.  If  he  had 
seen  the  man  taking  ten  pounds  off  his  dressing-table,  he 
would  have  had  a  fling  at  human  nature,  thought  it  was  the 
way  of  that  class  of  people,  and  kept  the  man  on,  because  he 
was  a  usefiii  servant,  and  no  more  of  a  thief,  probably,  than 
another  would  be.  But — no  matter  in  what  rank — a  dis* 
honourable  or  a  sneaky  thing,  a  breach  of  trust  in  any  way, 
always  irritated  him  beyond  conception ;  he  had  been  be- 
trayed in  greater  or  mmor  things  so  oj^n,  and  treachery 
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was  80  utterly  foreign  to  his  own  frank  and  impettumf 
nature,  that  his  impatience  at  it  was  very  pardonable.  I 
could  see  his  eyebrows  contract  ominously ;  he  went  up, 
stretched  his  hand  over  the  man's  shoulder,  and  took  the 
letter  quietly  out  of  his  grasp. 

'*  G-o  to  Mills  for  your  next  month's  wages,  and  leave  this 
evening." 

Baymond,  sleek,  and  smooth,  and  impenetrable  as  he  was, 
started  violently,  and  changed  colour ;  but  his  answer  was 
very  ready. 

*'  Why,  Major  ?  I  was  merely  sorting  your  papers,  sip. 
You  have  often  ordered  me  to  do  that." 

*'  No  lies — leave  the  room  !  "  said  his  master,  briefly,  as 
he  turned  to  me.  "  Arthur,  here  are  the  things  I  men- 
tioned.     Come  and  look  at  them.** 

His  valet  did  not  obey  his  order ;  he  still  lingered.  He 
began  again,  in  his  soft,  purring  tone : 

"  You  wouldn't  dismiss  me  like  this,  Major,  if  you  knew 
what  I  could  tell  you." 

"  Leave  the  room,  and  send  Eobert  to  me,"  said  De 
Vigne,  with  that  stern  hauteur  which  always  came  up  when 
people  teased  him.  He  had  had  his  own  way  from  his 
infancy,  and  was  totally  unaccustomed  to  being  crossed.  It 
is  bad  training  for  the  world  for  a  man  to  have  been  obeyed 
from  his  cradle. 

"  You  would  give  me  a  good  deal,  Major,  to  know  what 
T  know.  I  have  a  secret  in  my  keeping,  sir,  that  you  would 
pay  me  handsomely  to  learn — 

"  Silence — and  leave  the  room !  **  reiterated  De  Vigne, 
with  an  impatient  stamp  of  his  foot. 

Raymond  bowed,  with  the  grace  becoming  a  groom  of  the 
chambers. 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  having 
troubled  you.*' 

"Wherewith  he  backed  out  with  all  the  sang-froid  imagm- 
able,  and  De  Vigne  turned  to  me : 

•*  Cool  fellow,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  you  might  as  well  have  heard  what  he  had  to 
say." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  why  ?  '*  cried  De  Vigne,  with  his  most 
grandiose  and  contemptuous  smile.  "  What  could  that 
man  possibly  know  that  could  concern  me  ?     It  was  only  a 
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rase  to  get  money  out  of  me,  or  twist  his  low-bred  curiosity 
in  spying  over  my  letters  into  a  matter  of  moment.  I  was 
especially  annoyed  at  it,  because  the  letter  he  was  reading 
is  a  note  from  Alma;  nothing  in  it — merely  to  answer  a 
question  I  asked  her  about  one  of  her  pictures ;  but  you 
know  the  child  has  an  enthusiastic  way  of  expressing  her- 
self at  all  times — means  nothing,  but  sounds  a  great  deal, 
and  the  'Dear  Sir  Folko,'  and  'your  ever  grateful  Little 
Alma,*  and  all  the  rest  of  it — the  days  are  so  long  when  I 
don't  go  to  see  her,  and  she  envies  the  women  who  are  in 
my  set  and  always  with  me— and  all  that— reads  rather  . .  . 
/know  how  she  means  it,  but  a  common  man  like  Eaymond 
will  put  a  very  different  significance  upon  it." 

"  Most  probably.  I  know  how  she  means  it  too  ;  still, 
you  know  the  old  saying,  De  Vigne,  relative  to  toying  with 
edged  tools  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  De  Yigne,  curtly ;  **  or  at  least  I 
should  say  I  know  edged  tools,  when  I  see  them,  as  well  as 
you  do,  and  am  old  enough,  if  I  did  come  across  them,  not 
to  cut  myself  with  them.  I  can't  think  what  has  possessed 
Sabretasche  and  you  to  try  and  sermonise  to  me !  Heaven 
knows  you  need  to  lecture  yourselves,  both  of  you !  I  don't 
stand  it  very  well  from  him ;  but  I'll  be  shot  if  I  do  from 
you,  you  young  dog,  whom  I  patronised  in  jackets  in  Pres- 
tonhiUs  I  Get  out  with  you,  and  let  Eobert  take  the  Derby 
dust  off  you  in  the  blue-room." 

And  he  threw  Alma's  note  into  a  private  drawer  (to  be 
kept,  I  wonder?),  and  pushed  me  out  by  the  shoulders. 

No  Cup  day  ever  was  so  ill-bred  as  to  send  dusky  English 
rain-drops  on  the  exquisite  toilettes  that  grace  the  most 
aristocratic  race  in  the  universe,  and  we  had  "  Queen's 
weather  "  for  Ascot.  TVe  had  all  betted  on  the  Colonel's 
chestnut,  who  won  the  Ascot  Cup,  distancing  all  the  rest  of 
the  first  flight  at  an  easy  swinging  gallop,  without  any  ap- 
parent effort :  *  and  when  we  had  seen  the  race  fairly  run, 
we  went  up  to  the  Molyneux  carriage  to  congratulate  the 
Colonel  on  his  chestnut's  triumph ;  Sabretasche  being 
missed  from  his  usual  circle  of  titled  betting-men  and 
great  turfites,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life,  watching 
Ascot  run,  with  his  attention  more  given  to  the  face  beside 
bim  than  the  course  before. 

*  I  have  taken  a  liberty  with  the  Ascot  of  '54,  which  I  kast  wiU 
be  pazdoned  me  at  the  Comer ! — Ouida, 


His  old-accustomed  bay-window  saw  com parati rely  littie 
of  him ;  his  mornings  were  given  to  Violet  in  tlie  tfite-A- 
tfite  of  her  boudoir;  in  tlje  Hide  and  the  Sing  ho  waa  by 
her  side  or  in  hep  carriage ;  and  the  whist-tables  of  the 
Uaited,  the  guinea  points  of  tlie  TraTellere',  t)ie  coulisae*, 
the  lansquenet  [lartieii,  saw  but  very  little  of  him.  Tha 
Colonel,  for  the  time  being,  was  lost  to  us  and  to  "  life," 
which  he  had  lived  80  recklcBaly  and  graueU  so  brilliiuttly 
for  so  many  years ;  and  I  soppose  his  new  oocupation 
charmed  him,  for  when  we  did  get  an  hour  or  two  of  him, 
he  wua  oerttunly  more  delightful  than  ever ;  there  was  such 
a  ioyouB  ring  ia  liiu  ever-brilliant  wit — auch  gentlenew,  tfl 
all  people  and  all  things,  out  of  the  abundance  of  liia  awn 
hftppinesB — such  a  depth  of  rest  and  contentment,  in  lieu 
of  that  touohiug  and  deep-seated  melancholy,  whicli  h&d 
gone  down  ho  far  into  his  ehnracter  under  liia  gay  and 
fashionable  exterior,  that  it  had  seemed  as  if  nothing  would 
nproot  it.  So  happily  does  human  life  forget  its  past  Bor- 
rows in  present  joy,  as  tlie  green  meadows  grow  dark  or 
golden,  according  as  the  aumraer  sun  fades  on  and  off  them! 
His  marriage  was  fixed  to  tuke  place  iu  a  few  weelte,  and  all 
the  prosaic  details  which  attend  on  love  in  these  days  of 
niatter-of-fact  and  almighty  dollars  (how  often  to  tumisb 
and  corrode  itij  grew  in  his  hands  into  the  generous  gifts 
of  love  to  lore,  the  outward  symbola  of  the  inward  worship. 
So  surrounded,  and  with  such  a  future  lying  before  her,  in 
its  brilliant  colours  and  seductive  witcnery,  can  you  not 
fancy  that  our  over-radiant  beauty  looked — how,  words  an 
not  warm  enough  to  tell ;  it  would  need  a  brush  of  power 
diviner  thnn  Titian's  to  picture  to  you  Violet  Molynem'a 
face  as  it  was  then,  the  incarnation  of  young,  shadowless, 
briUiant,  impassioned  life ! 

"1  knew  we  should  wini"  she  said,  as  we  approached 
her  barouche.     "  Did  I  not  tell  you  so,  Major  De  Vigne  ?  " 

"  Tou  did,  fair  prophetess  ;  and  if  you  will  always  hon- 
our [lie  with  your  clairvoyant  instructions,  1  will  alwayi 
make  up  my  books  accordingly." 

"  The  number  of  beta  1  have  made  to-day  ia  Bomething 
frightful,"  answered  Violet.  "If  that  darliog  horse  had 
£iiled  me  I  should  have  been  utterly  ruined  in  gloves." 

"  As  it  is,  you  will  hare  bracelets  and  negliges  enough  to 
"1  Hunt  Mid  £oskeU'B  1    You  are  most  cumgerous  to  ap> 
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ptroAcli,  Mias  Molyneux,  in  more  ways  than  one,"  said  Vane 
Caatleton,  who  was  leaning  against  the  carriage  door  flirting 
with  her  mother. 

•*  Oh !  pray  don't,  Lord  Vane ;  you  talk  as  if  I  were  some 
grim  and  terrible  Thalestris !  "  cried  Violet,  with  some 
contemptuous  impatience,  looking  at  Sabretasche  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Thalestris !  '*  repeated  Sabretasche,  smiling.  "  Tou 
bave  but  very  little  of  the  Amazon  about  you ;  not  enough, 
perhaps,  if  your  lines  had  fallen  in  hard  places." 

''Instead  of  rose-leaves!  Yet  I  think  I  can  fight  my 
own  battles  ?  " 

"Oh  yes!"  laughed  Sabretasche.  "I  never  meant  to 
hint  but  that  you  had,  in  very  great  perfection,  that  pre- 
rogative par  excellence  of  woman,  that  Damascus  blade,  whose 
brilliant  chasing  makes  us  treat  it  as  a  toy,  until  the  point 
has  wounded  us — the  tongue !  " 

''If  mine  is  a  Damascus  blade,  yours  is  an  Excalibur 
itself  1     Lefourgon  se  moque  de  la  pelle,  monsieur  !  " 

"  An  English  inelegance  taking  refuge  in  a  foreign  idiom  ! 
What  true  feminine  diplomacy ! "  laughed  Sabretasche, 
resting  his  eves  on  her  with  that  deep  tenderness  for  her, 
for  all  she  did,  and  said,  and  thought,  which  had  grown  into 
his  life. 

She  laughed  too — a  sweet,  gay  laugh  of  perfect  happiness. 

"  Ah  I  there  is  Her  Majesty  going  off  the  stand — before 
Queen  Violet  goes  too  ?  Colonel  Sabretasche  tells  me, 
Major  de  Vigne,  that  you  know  the  artist  of  that  lovely 
*  Louis  Dix-sept,'  and  that  she  is  a  lady  living  at  Sichmond. 
May  I  go  and  see  her  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  will  be  so  kind." 

De  Vigne  felt  a  certain  annoyance ;  why,  I  doubt  if  he 
could  have  told — a  certain  selfish  desire  to  keep  his  little 
flower  blooming  unseen,  save  by  his  own  eyes,  acting  un- 
sonsciously  upon  him. 

**  Tlie  kindness  will  be  to  me.    Is  she  young  P  " 

«'  Yes." 

"  And  very  pretty  P  " 

^'  Seally  i  cannot  say ;  ladies*  tastes  differ  from  ours  on 
such  points." 

"  I  hope  she  is,"  said  Violet,  plaintively.  "  I  never  did 
Jike  plain  people^  never  could !  I  dare  say  it  is  very  wrong. 
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but  I  think  one  likes  a  handsome  face  as  naturallj  as 
prefers  a  lily  to  a  dandelion ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  tha 
artist  of  that  sketch  must  be  pretty — she  could  not  help  it." 

*'  She  is  pretty,"  said  Sabretascne ;  ^'  at  least  attracti?&— 
what  you  will  call  so.'* 

*'Then  will  you  take  me  to  see  her  to-morrow.  Major  de 
Vigne,  and  introduce  us  P  Of  course  you  will ;  no  one 
refuses  me  anything  1  You  can  come  with  me,  can  yos 
not,  Vivian?  We  will  all  ride  down  there  early,  shall 
we?" 

*^Yes,  and  lunch  at  the  Dilcoosha,  if  Lady  Molyneax 
permit  ?  " 

"  Q-o  where  ?  Do  what  ?  "  asked  the  ViscountesB,  lan- 
guidly, turning  reluctantly  from  her,  I  presume,  interesting 
conyersation  with  Vane  Castleton. 

Sabretasche  repeated  his  question. 

"  To  see  an  artist,  and  lunch  with  you  ?  Oh  yes,  I  shiD 
be  very  happy.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  engagementi 
for  to-morrow  morning,"  said  Lady  Molyneux,  turning 
again  to  Castleton.  "  Are  you  going  to  Lumley's  to-nighti 
Vane  ? " 

The  morning  after,  half-a-dozen  of  us  rode  down  out  of 
Lowndes  Square.  First,  the  Colonel  and  Violet ;  next,  tbe 
Viscountess  and  her  pet,  Vane  Castleton ;  then  De  Vigne 
and  I — De  Vigne,  I  must  confess,  in  one  of  his  naort 
haughty,  reserved,  and  impatient  moods,  annoyed,  more 
than  he  knew,  at  having  to  take  people  to  see  Alma,  whom 
he  had  had  to  himself  so  long  that  he  seemed  to  consider 
any  other  visit  to  her  as  an  invasion  on  his  own  **  vested 
Interests."  Besides,  he  was  irritated  to  be  tricked  into 
taking  Vane  Castleton  there,  of  all  men  in  the  world! 
Lady  Molyneux  had  asked  him;  De  Vigne  knew  nothing 
of  his  addition  to  the  party  until  he  had  reached  Lowndes 
Square,  and  to  make  any  comment  on,  or  opposition  to  it, 
would  have  been  as  useless  as  unwise. 

"Does  Miss  Tressillian  live  alone  with  an  old  nxuse, 
Major  De  Vigne  ?  "  Lady  Molyneux  was  asking,  in  that  voiCb 
\N  hich  was  languor  and  superciliousness  embodied.  "  How 
very  queer — so  young  a  girl !  To  be  sure,  she  is  only  an  artist! 
Artists  are  queer  people  generally.     Still,  it  is  very  odd!** 

"  Artists,  like  other  people,  must  live  ;  and  if  they  have 
happened  to  have  lost  their  parents,  they  cannot  live  with 
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fbem,  I  prestime,"  responded  De  Vigne,  dryly.  The  Vis* 
countess  had  always  an  irritating  effect  upon  his  nerves. 

•*  No,  of  coarse  not :  still  there  are  plenty  of  places  where 
n  girl  can  take  refuge  that  are  most  irreproachahle — a  school 
for  instance.  She  would  be  much  better,  I  should  fancy  as 
a  teacher,  or  a — '* 

"  She  happens  to  be  a  gentlewoman/*  interrupted  De 
Vigne,  quietly,  **  and  nurtured  in  as  much  luxury  and  refine- 
ment as  your  daughter." 

**  Indeed ! "  said  the  Viscountess,  with  a  nasty  sneer  and 
upraised  eyebrows.  "  Pray,  is  she  quite  a — quite  &  proper 
person  for' Violet  to  visit  P  " 

De  Vigne's  slumbering  wrath  roused  up ;   every  vein 

flowed  with  righteous  anger  and  scorn  for  the  pharisaic 
^eereas,  of  whose  own  under-currents  he  knew  a  story  or 
two  not  quite  so  spotless  as  might  have  been. 

•*  Lady  Molyneux,  if  the  ladies  your  daughter  meets  in  our 
■et  at  (jourt  and  Drawing-Soom,  balls  and  operas,  the  im^ 
maculate  Cordelias  and  Lucretias  of  English  Matronage, 
eoald  lay  claim  to  half  as  pure  a  life,  and  half  as  pure  a  heart, 
as  tlie  young  girl  you  are  so  ready  to  suspect  and  to  con- 
demn, it  might  be  better  for  them  and — for  their  husbands !  '* 
It  was  a  more  unspoken,  and,  in  this  case,  more  personal, 
speech  than  is  customary  to  the  bland  reserve  and  reticence 
eustomary  in  **  good  society,"  where  we  may  sin,  but  may 
not  say  we  do,  and  where  it  is  only  permitted  to  ridicule  or 
blackggard  our  friends  behind  their  backs.  The  Viscountess 
leddened  under  her  delicate  rouge,  and  turned  with  a  laugh 
to  Caatleton  The  white  gate  and  dark  thatched  gables  of 
St.  Cmcia  Farm  were  now  close  at  hand,  and  De  Vigne  rode 


••  What  a  picturesque  place !  *'  cried  Violet,  dropping 
bu  on  her  mare's  neck.     **  Oh,  Vivian,  do  look  at  tl 


her 
those 
iittle  lovely  yellow  chickens,  and  that  great  China  rose, 
eimibing  all  over  the  house,  and  the  veritable  lattice  windows, 
and  that  splendid  black  cat  in  the  sunshine !  Wouldn't  you 
lika  to  live  here  ?  " 

Sabretasche  shook  his  head,  and  would  have  crossed  him* 
aelf  had  he  been  a  Catholic. 

••  My  dear  Violet  \  Heaven  forfend !  I  cannot  say  I 
ahoiild.'* 

•*  2(or  ■heeH;her,*'hnghed  De  Vigue.    "  She  will  be  much 
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more  in  ber  element  in  its  neiglibour,  your  luxurioaa  llil* 
cooaha." 

SabretaBche  emiled,  Yiolet's  delicate  colour  deepened,  to 
vie  witli  tbe  China  roses  ehe  admired,  while  the  Colonel 
lifted  her&om  her  eaddlo  close  to  the  objects  of  her  attsch- 
ment,  tbe  little  lovely  yellow  chiekena,  surely  the  prettieBt 
of  all  new-bom  things;  bumiliatingly  pretty  beside  the  rough 
uglineBE  of  new-boru  man,  who  piques  bimaelf  on  being  loid 
of  all  created  ci^atures  ;  God  knows  why,  except  that  he  it 
slowest  in  development,  and  quickest  in  evil  1 

Certainly  the  old  farm-house  looked  its  best  that  day ;  tbo 
grey  etone,  the  black  wooden  porch,  the  dark  thati/b,  with 
its  sombre  lichens,  that  bad  all  nppeared  so  dark  and  dreary 
in  the  dim  Pebruary  light  in  which  we  first  saw  them,  were 
only  antiquated  in  the  full  glow  of  the  Juue  sunlight.  The 
deep  coo!  shadowB  of  the  two  great  chestnut  trees  beside  it 
with  their  large  leaves  and  snowy  pyramidal  bloesoms,  the 
warm  colour  of  the  China  roses  and  the  honeysuckle! 
against  its  wolis,  of  the  fuli-bloesomed  apple-treee,  and  the 
fragrant  lilacs— those  delicate  perfumy  boughs  that  Horace 
Walpole,  the  man  of  wit  aud  gossip,  courts  and  salone, 
patches  and  powders,  still  found  time  to  love — gave  it  the 
picturesquenesB  and  brightness  which  charmed  Violet  at  first 
sight ;  for  not  more  difl'erent  is  the  view  of  human  life  in 
youth  and  age,  than  the  view  of  the  eame  place  iu  summer 
and  winter.  If  our  life  were  but  all  youth  !  if  our  year  were 
but  all  summer! 

Out  of  the  wide,  low  lattice  window  of  her  own  room,  half 
shadowed  by  the  great  branches  of  the  cbeatnut- trees,  with 
their  melange  of  green  and  white,  yet  with  the  full  glow  of 
the  goldenmoming  sunbeams,  and  the  rose-bued  refies  of  the 
China  roses  upon  her,  Alma  was  leaning  as  we  alighted. 
Like  her  home,  she  chanced  to  look  ber  prettiest  and  most 
picturesque  tbat  day  ;  a  picture  shriaed  in  the  dark  chest- 
nut-boughs  and  tbe  glowing  flowers — a  picture  which  we 
could  see,  though  she  could  not  see  us. 

"  la  that  Miss  Tressillian  ?  How  lovely  she  is  ! "  cn^ 
Tiolet,  enthusisfitically. 

Sabretascbe,  thinking  of  her  alone,  smiled  at  her  ecstaeieB. 
The  Viscountess  raised  her  glass  with  supercilious  and  hyper- 
critic  curiosity.  Castleton  did  the  same,  with  tbe  look  m  hii 
eje»  that  he  had  given  the  night  before  to  tLe  very  superior 
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wiklee  of  a  new  danseuse.  De  Vigne  caught  the  look — hj 
Gteorge !  how  his  eyes  flashed — and  he  led  the  way  into  the 
house,  sorely  wrathful  with  him.  Alma's  innate  high  breed- 
ing never  showed  itself  more  than  now  when  she  received 
her  unexpected  influx  of  visitors.  The  girl  had  seen  no 
society,  had  never  been  "  finished,*'  nor  taught  to  "  give  a  re. 
ception ; "  yet  hep  inborn  self-possession  and  tact  nevei 
deserted  her,  and  if  she  had  been  brought  up  all  her  days  u 
the  salons  of  the  Tuileries  or  St.  James,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  show  more  calm  and  winning  grace  than  she 
did  at  this  sudden  inroad  on  the  conventual  solitude  of  her 
studio.  Violet  and  she  fraternised  immediately  ;  it  was  no 
visit  from  a  fashionable  beauty  to  a  friendless  artist,  for  Vio- 
let was  infinitely  too  thorough  bred  not  to  recognise  the 
intuitive  aristocracy  which  in  the  Little  TressiUian  was 
thoroughly  stamped  in  blood  and  feature,  manner  and  mind, 
and  would  have  survived  all  adventitious  circumstances  QS? 
surroundings.  There  was,  besides,  a  certain  resemblani^ 
which  we  had  often  noticed  in  their  natures,  their  vivacity, 
and  their  perfect  freedom  from  all  affectations. 

The  Viscountess  sat  down  on  a  low  chair  in  a  state  of  super- 
cilious apathy.  She  cared  nothing  for  pictures.  The  parrot's 
talk,  which  was  certainly  very  voluble,  made  her  head  ache, 
and  Vane  Castleton  was  infinitely  too  full  of  admiration  of 
Alma  to  please  her  ladyship.  De  Vigne,  when  he  had  done 
the  introductory  part  of  the  action,  played  with  Sylvio,  only 
looking  up  when  Alma  addressed  him,  and  then  answering 
her  more  distantly  and  briefly  than  his  wont.  He  could  have 
shot  Castleton  with  great  pleasure  for  the  free  glance  of  his 
bold  light  eyes,  and  such  a  murderous  frame  of  mind  rather 
spoils  a  man  for  society,  however  great  he  may  generally  be 
as  a  conversationalist! 

VTe,  however,  managed  to  keep  up  the  ball  of  talk  very 
gaily,  even  without  him.  It  was  chiefly,  of  course,  upon  art 
— turning  on  Alma's  pictures,  which  drew  warm  praises 
from  Violet  and  Castleton,  and,  what  was  much  more,  from 
that  most  fastidious  critic  and  connoisseur,  the  Colonel.  We 
were  in  no  hurry  to  leave.  Castleton  evidently  thought  the 
ehevelttre  dorSe  charming ;  women  were  all  of  one  class  to  him 
— all  to  be  bought !  somvS  with  higher  prices  and  some  with 
lower,  and  he  drew  no  distinction  between  them,  except  that 
aome  were  blondes  and  some  bruncs.     Violet  liked  leaning 

m  B 
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to  sit  on  a  court-martial  on  his  own  heart,  to  cat  it  up  and 
put  it  in  a  microscope,  like  Gosse  over  a  frog  or  a  diantbuB, 
or  to  imitate  De  Quincey's  habit  of  speculating  on  hiB  own 
emotions.  He  was  utterly  incapable  of  laying  his  own 
feelings  before  him,  as  an  anatomist  lays  a  human  skeleton, 
counting  the  bones,  and  muscles,  and  points  of  ossification, 
it  is  true,  but  missing  the  flesh,  the  colouring,  the  quick 
flow  of  blood,  the  warm  moving  life  which  gave  to  that  bare 
skeleton  all  its  glow  and  beauty.  De  Yigne  acted,  and  did 
not  stop  to  ask  himself  wby  he  did  so  nine  times  out  of  ten; 
therefore  he  never  inquired,  or  thought  of  inquiring,  why 
he  had  experienced  such  unnecessary  and  unreasonable 
anger  at  Oastleton  and  Alma,  but  only  felt  remorsefoUy 
that  he  had  lacked  kindness  in  not  sympathising  with  tto 
poor  child  in  her  very  natural  delight  at  her  invitation  to 
Lowndes- square.  Whenever  he  thought  he  had  been  un- 
kind, if  it  were  to  a  dog,  he  was  not  easy  till  he  had  made 
reparation  ;  and  not  stopping  to  remember  that  unkindnew 
from  him  might  be  the  greater  kindness  in  the  end,  he  sent 
her  down  on  Thursday  morning  the  best  bouquet  the  pick 
of  Covent  Garden  could  give  him,  clasped  round  with  a 
parure  of  jewels,  as  delicate  in  workmanship  as  rare  in 
value,  with  a  line,  "  Wear  them  to-night  in  memory  of 
vour  grandfather's  friendship  for  "  Sir  Folko.'  ** 

De  Yigne's  virtues  led  him  as  often  into  temptation  ai  - 
other  men's  vices.  When  he  sent  those  flowers  and  pearb 
to  the  Little  Tressillian,  I  am  certain  he  had  no  deeper 
motive,  no  other  thought,  than  to  make  reparation  for  nil 
unkindness,  and  to  give  her  as  delicately  as  he  could  orna- 
ments he  knew  that  she  must  need.  With  him  no  error 
was  foreplanned  and  premeditated.  He  might  have  slain 
you  in  a  passion,  perhaps,  but  he  could  never  have  stillet- 
toed  you  in  cold  blood.  There  was  not  a  taint  of  malice  or 
design,  not  a  trace  of  the  "  serpent  nature  "  in  his  characteti 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

KOW  THE  0LD1EN  DELIBIUM    AWOKE    LIKE    ▲  OIABT  TROId 

HIS   8LUMBEB8. 

The  Molynenz  rooms  in  Lowndes  Square  were  full,  not 
crowded ;  the  Viscountess  knew  too  well  the  art  of  societv 
to  cram  her  apartments,  as  is  the  present  habitude,  till 
lords  and  hidies  jostle  and  crush  one  another  like  so  many 
Jofana  and  Marys  crowding  before  a  fair — the  rooms  were 
full,  and  **  brilliantly  attended,**  as  the  morning  papers  had 
it  XMSxt  day,  for  tbougb.  they  were  of  the  fourth  order  of 
noMlity,  the  Molyneux  had  as  exclusive  a  set  as  any  in 
town,  and  knew  **  eyerybody."  ^  'Ewerybodj  I  *'  (Tompre* 
henaiTe  jet  ezdusiTe  phrase!  meaning,  in  their  lips,  just 
the  crdme  de  la  crSme,  and  nothing  whatever  below  it ; 
meaTimg  in  a  Warden's,  all  his  Clumter ;  in  a  schoolgirFs, 
all  her  adiool-fellow's ;  in  a  leg's^  aU  the  ^^OMy^men  ; "  in 
an  sothoi^a,  those  who  read  him ;  in  a  painter's,  those  who 
nnuae  him :  in  a  rector^s,  those  who  testimonialise  and  saint 
BBi !  In  additioa  to  the  hmU  voUe  of  hahum  there  waa 
tiie  immU  ToUe  of  intellect  at  the  Viseounteas's  Beceptirj^ 
Ibr  l^dj  MtJyneoz  dearly  lored  to  hare  a  L'oa  (tmougri 
whether  a  wrifeer  who  honoiirs  the  natkns,  or  aa  £a«tent 
IB  itatiTe  ngjineas  and  jewellerj,  waa  perhaps  imntt^ 
to  her  Z)  ;  and  many  of  our  be^  anthrirs  mLd  jLnm\9 
not  €i^  aeqpuntancea  of  hsn^  but  ieUnttte  Driencs 
of  Safaietaaehe'a,  who  at  any  time  threw  .^rcr  the  mfMtt 
craa^  fax  the  simplest  iatfllectoai  Hmi\  u  m,  pre* 
be  vsed  to  say,  the  God-grrcs  eof^daE  '^  'Brzm 
to  tfce  xibkiss  ci  Stta  or  Garter. 

I  wcBi  tziere  earlj,  learin^  a  cff^ktr-pany  iz.  EtU/a. 
Sqwe  uxxxT  iz^ai  penapa  I  siboo^i  rare  cac^  fnum  a 
tviie  of  c=3«K3j  I  felt  to  ne  ham  tzae  "  LBii^Jnm.,,':Jia  ** 

tid  is  her  new  s;ne7«;  and  I  tfMdkam  I  cA 
lo  see  ber  qase  wo  tltstcce^  J^  Zi-jsut,  a.-  c 
'  of  a  sEar  ia  her  €fwzi  war  aa  I  fxzii  Ik?  i^ 
be.     I  33*^  ti&jd  '  'jz  »zje  had  -^^«r-^>jf  cf  Tkuers  ptsMir 
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send  hi'm  to  lier,  in  sheer  defiance),  he  joined  the  gronf 
gathered  round  the  little  Tresaillian,  whose  radiant  amilt 
at  hia  approach  made  Caatleton  Bneer  and  poor  Curly  swem 
totto  voce  under  hia  mouatachea.  De  Vigne,  however,  did 
not  Bay  much  to  her;  he  shook  hands  with  her,  said  one  or 
two  thingB,  and  then  talking  with  Tom  Severn  (whom  Alma 
had  attracted  to  her  eicie)  about  the  ties  shot  ofl'at  Hornaey 
Wood  that  morning,  left  the  little  lady  so  much  to  the  other 
men,  that  though  he  waa  within  a  yard  of  her,  elie  thought 
she  preferred  him  in  her  atudio  at  St.  Crucia  than  in  the 
crowded  aalona  of  that  "  set "  of  his  in  which  she  had  wished 
to  meet  him. 

De  Tigne  talked  to  those  ahout  him,  but  he  meanwhiJe 
watched  her  dancing,  liglitly  and  gracefully  89  a  Spanish 
girl  or  an  Eastern  hayadere ;  watched  her,  the  fact  «iawiiing 
on  him,  with  a  certain  warning  thrill,  that  ahe  waa  not, 
after  all,  a  little  thing  to  laugh  at,  and  play  with,  and  pet 
innocently,  na  he  did  bis  spaniel,  but  a  woman,  as  dangeroui 
to  men  as  she  was  attractive  to  them,  who  coulii  no  mora 
be  trifled  with,  without  the  trifling  falling  back  again  upon 
the  trifler,  than  absinthe  can  he  drunk  like  water,  or  opium 
eaten  long  without  delirium. 

Certain  jealousies  surged  up  in  hia  heart,  certain  embers 
that  had  slumbered  long  began  to  quicken  into  flame ;  the 
blood  that  he  had  tried  to  chill  into  ice-water  rushed  through 
hia  reins  with  something  of  its  natural  rapidity  and  fire. 
He  had  pooh-poohed  Sabretaacbe's  earnest  and  my  half- 
laughing  counsels ;  he  now  heeded  aa  little  what  ought  to 
have  roused  him  much  more,  the  throbs  of  his  own  heart, 
and  the  passions  stirring  into  life  within  him. 

She  was  a  child ;  bis  own  honour  was  giiard  sufiicient 
against  lore  growing  up  between  tbcm.  So  he  wculd  ban 
aaid  if  he  had  ever  reasoned  on  it.  But  he  waa  not  cold 
enough  for  such  self-e lamination,  and  even  now,  tbou^li 
jealousy  was  waking  up  in  him,  be  was  wilfully  blind  to  it, 
and  to  the  irritation,  which  the  sight  of  tbe  other  men 
crowding  round,  and  claiming  her,  excited  in  him. 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  dance  with  me  ?  "  whispered  Almi, 
piteously,  aa  be  paased  her  after  the  waltz  was  over. 

"I  seldom  dance,"  he  answered. 

It  was  the  truth;  w.iUziiig  used  to  be  a  passion  with 
him,  but  aince  the  Trefusia  had  waltzed  bis  reason  awafi 
the  dance  had  brought  disagreeable  associations  with  it. 
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*But  you  must  waltz  with  me !  " 

•*  Hush !  All  the  room  will  hear  you,"  said  De  Vigne, 
smiliDg  iu  spite  of  himself.  **  Let  me  look  at  your  list, 
then !  " 

"  Oh,  I  would  not  make  any  engagements.  I  might  have 
been  engaged  ten  deep,  but  I  kept  wiem  all  free  for  you.*' 

"  May  I  have  the  nonour  of  the  next  waltz  with  you, 
then.  Miss  Tressillian ! "  asked  De  Vigne,  in  a  louder  tone, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  around. 

As  he  put  his  arm  round  ber,  and  whirled  ber  into  the 
circle,  he  remembered,  with  a  shudder  at  the  memory,  that 
the  last  woman  he  had  waltzed  with  was  tbe  Trefusis.  In 
India  wilder  sports  and  more  exeiting  amusements  had 
filled  his  time,  and  since  he  had  been  in  England  he  had 
ehiefly  frequented  men's  society. 

**  X  on  had  my  note,  Sir  Folko  ?  *'  was  Alma's  first  ques- 
tion. "  I  could  never  thank  you  for  your  beautiful  gifts,  I 
could  never  tell  you  what  happiness  they  gave  me." 

"  You  have  said  far  more  than  enough,  petite,"  said  De 
Vigne,  hastily. 

"No,**  persisted  Alma,  "I  could  never  say  enough  to 
thank  you  for  all  your  lavish  kindness  to  me." 

"  Nonsense,"  laughed  De  Vigne.  "  I  have  given  jewels 
to  many  other  women,  Alma,  but  none  of  them  thought 
they  had  any  need  to  feel  any  gratitude  to  me.  The  lati- 
tude they  thought  was  due  to  them  for  baving  allowed  me 
to  offer  them  the  gift." 

He  spoke  with  something  of  a  sneer,  from  the  memory 
of  how — ^to  him,  at  least — women  high  and  low,  had  ever 
been  cheap,  and  worthless  as  most  cheap  things  are ;  and 
the  words  cast  a  chill  over  his  listener.  For  the  first  time 
the  serpent  entered  into  Alma's  Eden — entered,  as  in 
Mnton's  apologue,  with  the  first  dawning  knowledge  of 
Passion.  Unshed  tears  spran?  into  her  eyes,  making 
them  fiash  and  gleam  as  brilliantly  as  the  gems  he  had 
giTen  her. 

''If  yon  did  not  give  them  from  kindness,"  she  said, 
passionately,  '*  lake  them  back.  My  happiness  in  tbem  is 
gone.' 

**  Silly  child ! "  said  De  Vigne,  half  smiling  at  her  vehe- 
ment tones.  ''  Should  I  have  given  tbem  to  you  if  I  had 
not  cared  to  do  so?     On  the  contrary,  I  am  always  glai 
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to  give  you  ony  pleasurei  if  I  can.  But  do  you  s  _ 
Alma,  that  I  have  gone  all  my  life  vitltout  giving  pM 
to  any  one  till  I  gave  them  to  you  P  " 

Alma  laaghed,  but  ehe  looked,  half  vt'xed,  up  in  his  &n 
even  still: 

"No,  I  do  not,  Sir  Foiko ;  bat  you  ahould  not  give  tliem 
to  me  ««yoii  i;avo  them  to  other  women,  any  more  than  you 
should  ii\a»a  me  with  other  women.  You  hiive  told  me  yoa 
did  not  p  " 

"  My  dear  Alma,  I  csnnot  puazle  out  all  your  wonderful 
dietinctiona  and  definitions,"  interrupted  Da  Vigne,  hawtilj. 
"Have  you  enjoyed  the  eroning  as  much  at)  you  acliiii' 
pated  P '' 

"  Oh,  it  ia  deliphtful ! "  cried  the  little  lady,  with  tliat 
rapid  alternation  from  sorrow  to  mirth  due  to  ter  eitreiw 
BUBceptibility  to  external  impressions. 

De  Vif^e  rabed  his  eyebrows,  and  interrupted  her  a^in, 
Botnewbat  unwarrantably : 

"  You  are  a  finished  coquette.  Alma." 

Her  blue  ejea  opened  wide  under  tlieir  black  lashes. 

"SirFolkol    If"' 

"Yes,  you.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  you  for  it.  Ai! 
women  are  who  can  be,  I  only  wonder  where,  in  jout 
eeeiusion,  you  have  learned  all  those  pretty  wilea  and  wajs 
that  women,  versed  in  society  from  their  childhood,  fail  lo 
acqiiire.  Who  has  taught  you  all  those  dangerous  tricky 
from  whom  have  you  imitated  your  skill  in  captivating 
Curiy  and  Castleton  and  Severn,  and  all  tlioee  other  jaeh, 
however  diflerent  their  styles  or  tastea  ?  You  ore  a.n  accoirt- 
phghed  flirt,  petite,  and  1  congi-atubte  you  on  jour  pw 
iicioney." 

He  spoke  wilh  most  unnecessary  bitterness,  much  mort 
than  he  was  conscious  of,  aud  certainly  much  more  than  be 
ought  to  bave  used,  for  the  little  Tressillian  was  just  m 
much  of  acoquett* — if  you  like  to  call  it  so — and  no  more 
of  one  than  De  Vigne  in  reality  liked ;  for  he  mtttsund 
women  by  their  power  of  fascination.  But  now  the  devil  ol 
jcalouay  had  entered  into  him. 

Her  eyes  flashed,  ber  lips  quivered  a  little  ;  Alma  nt 
not  a  woman  to  eit  down  tranquilly  under  injustice;  ber 
nnture  was  too  passionate  not  to  be  iudi^'uant  under  sccun- 
tiou,  though  it  was  at  the  same  time  much  t^o  tender  not 
to  forgivt)  it  as  rapidly  nhcra  she  loved  ihe  olR:uder. 
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•*  Fop  ebame,  Sip  Folko !  *  Coquette ! '  I  have  heapd  yon 
nae  that  word  to  women  you  despise.  Coquette,  I  have 
heard  you  say,  means  one  to  whom  all  men  are  equal.  1 
thank  you  greatly  for  your  kind  opinion  of  me !  " 

"Hush,  hush!  Heaven  knows  that  was  far  from  my 
thoughts !  Forgive  me,  I  know  you  have  no  artifice  or  affec- 
tation, and  I  should  nevep  attribute  them  to  you.  Let 
nothing  I  say  vex  you.  If  you  knew  all  you  would  not 
wondep  that  I  am  sceptical  and  suspicious,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  unjust." 

He  spoke  kindly,  gently,  almost  fondly.  He  was  angry 
with  himself  for  having  spoiled  her  unclouded  pleasure. 
She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  saddened,  reproachful 
tenderness,  which  had  never  been  in  her  eyes  before,  dif- 
ferent to  theip  impetuous  vexation,  different  still  to  their 
frank,  affectionate  confidence. 

"  Yes ;  but  trust  me  at  least,  if  you  doubt  all  the  world  ?  " 

"Idol" 

He  spoke  in  a  low  whisper,  her  heart  throbbing  against 
his,  her  breath  upon  his  cheek,  his  hand  closing  tight  upon 
hers  in  the  caress  of  the  waltz ;  and  with  the  voluptuous 
swell  of  the  music,  the  tender  and  passionate  light  of  the 
eyes  that  were  lifted  to  his,  for  the  first  time  there  awoke, 
and  trembled  in  them  both,  the  dawn  of  that  passion  which 
the  one  had  never  before  known,  which  to  the  other  had 
been  so  fierce  and  fatal  a  curse. 

At  that  moment  the  music  ceased :  De  Vigne  gave  her 
his  arm  in  silence,  and  soon  after  seated  himself  by  her  on 
one  of  the  couches,  while  other  men  came  round  her,  taking 
ices  and  talking  the  usual  ball-room  chit-chat.  It  was 
strange  how  much  that  single  evening  did  for  Alma ;  she 
was  admired,  courted,  followed ;  she  learnt  her  own  power, 
she  received  the  myrtle,  crown  due  to  her  own  attractions, 
to  the  grace  and  talent  of  Nature  she  seemed  to  acquire  the 
grace  and  talent  of  Society,  and  to  the  charming  and 
winning  ways  of  her  girlhood  she  added  the  witchery,  wit, 
and  fascination  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  In  that  one 
night  she  grew  tenfold  more  attractive  than  before ;  she 
was  like  a  bird,  who  never  sings  so  well  tUl  he  has  tried  his 
wings. 

Not  even  Lady  Ela,  or  Madame  la  Duchesse,  had  more 
men  anxious  for  the  pleasure  of  taking  them  to  their 
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carriages  than  the  yomig  d6bntante.  Curlj's  soft  worif 
pleaded  for  the  distinction ;  Tom  Seyem  would  fain  htft 
tiad  it ;  Castleton  tried  hard  to  give  her  his  arm ;  bat  De 
Yigne  kept  them  all  off,  and  took  her  down  with  that  tnn^ 
quil  appropriatiyeness  which  he  thought  his  intimacy  with 
her  would  warrant.  He  would  not  have  been  best  pleased 
if  h^  bad  heard  the  laugh  and  the  remarks  that  followed 
them,  from  the  men  thac  were  on  the  staircase  watching 
the  women  leave!  The  gas-light  shone  on  her  eyes,  at 
she  leaned  forwards  in  the  carriage,  and  put  out  both  her 
hands  to  him. 

"  Sir  Folko !  if  I  could  but  thank  you  as  I  feel !  '* 

'^  If  I  could  but  prove  to  you  you  have  nothing  to  thank 
me  fori"  ^  _  ' 

'*  At  least,  I  have  all  the  happiness  that  is  in  n>y  life?"    i 

**  Happiness  ?      Hush ! "   said  De    Vigne,   passionatelf . 
*'  How  can  you  tell  but  that  some  day  you  may  bate  meb    • 
loathe  me,  and  wish  to  God  that  we  had  never  met  ?  ** 

"IPO  Heaven !  no.  If  I  were  to  die  by  your  band,  I 
would  pray  with  my  latest  breath  that  God  might  blea 
you," 

"  You  would  P     Poor  child !     Alma,  good  night  I  ** 

"  Good  night." 

Those  two  good  nights  were  very  soft  and  low — ^spoken 
with  a  more  tender  intonation  than  any  words  that  bad  evtf 
passed  between  them.  His  hands  closed  tightly  upon  hers; 
the  love  of  woman,  his  favourite  toy  in  early  youth,  the 
stake  on  which  he  risked  so  much  in  early  manbood,  wai 
beguiling  him  again.  His  head  was  bent  so  that  his  Upi 
almost  touched  her  brow ;  perhaps  they  might  have  touchedf 
and  lingered  there — ^but,  "  Way  for  the  Duchesse  de  Vieil- 
lecour's  carriage  1 "  was  shouted ;  the  coachman  started  off 
his  horses,  and  De  Yigne  stood  beneath  the  awning,  with 
the  bright  gas  glare  around  and  the  dark  street  beyond 
him,  while  his  heart  stirred  and  his  pulses  quickened  bb, 
since  his  marriage-day,  he  had  vowed  they  never  should 
again  for  any  woman's  sake.  i 

He  walked  home  alone,  without  waiting  for  bis  night-cab^  | 
or,  indeed,  remembering  it,  smoking  as  be  paced  tiie  i 
streets,  forsaken  in  the  early  morning  save  by  some  wretch-  , 
ed  women  reeling  out  of  a  gin-palace,  or  some  groups  quit-  { 
ting  a  casino  with  riotous  mirthless  laughter.     He  wauked 
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Jome,  restless,  impatient,  ill  at  ease,  with  two  faces  before 
him  haunting  him  as  relentlessly  as  in  the  phantasmagoria 
of  fever — ^the  faces  of  the  Trefusis  and  of  Alma — ^the  one 
with  her  sensual,  the  other  with  her  spiritual  loveliness  ;  the 
one  who  had  destroyed  his  youth,  the  other  who  had  given 
it  back  to  him,  side  by  side  in  their  startling  and  forcible 
contrast,  as  in  the  Eastern  fable  the  good  angel  sits  on  the 
right  shoulder  and  the  bad  angel  on  the  lefb,  neither  leaving 
U8y  each  pursuing  us  throughout  the  day  and  night. 


CHAPTEE  XXn. 

THE    COST    OF    HONOUB. 

The  ball  at  Lady  Molyneux's  was  on  the  25th  of  June. 
On  the  day  after,  just  a  fortnight  before  the  10th,  which 
was  fixed  as  his  marriage-day,  Sabretasche  gave  a  f§te  at 
his  Dilcoosha.  That  exquisite  place,  which  had  always  re- 
minded me  of  Yathek  and  of  EonthiU,  it  had  been  a  whim 
of  his  to  embellish  in  every  possible  way  before  his  engage- 
ment; and  now  he  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  making 
Violet's  home  as  luxurious  as  his  wealth  and  his  art  could 
combine  to  render  it.  I  went  over  it  with  him  one  day, 
and  I  told  him  that  if  I  ever  wanted  to  do  up  old  Longholme 
as  lavishly,  I  hoped  he  would  come  and  act  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  works.  Certainly,  if  Violet  had  married 
the  highest  peer  in  the  realm,  she  could  not  have  had  a 
more  lovely  shrine  than  the  Dilcoosha.  Kegalia's  mm  and 
grand  old  castle  in  Merionethshire  would  have  looked  very 
dull  and  dark  after  Sabretasche' s  villa.  The  grounds  were 
artificially  made  as  wild  and  luxuriant  as  any  woodland  in 
the  heart  of  the  provinces,  while  yet  all  the  resources  of 
horticulture  were  lavished  on  them.  The  conservatories 
excelled  Chatsworth's ;  with  here  and  there,  among  their 
glories  of  blossom  and  colouring,  a  marble  group  or  a 
•ingle  statuette,  such  as  the  rifling  of  Parisian,  and  Elo- 
rentine,  and  Eoman  studios  could  give  him.  The  suite  of 
^Tawing-rooms  opened  out  of  them,  a  soft,  demi-lumiere 
arreaming  through  rose-hued  glass  on  a  thousand  gems  of 
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kit  teat  were  gathered  in  them.  Tiotet's  morning  toora 
(i  hate  the  wurd  "buudoir;"  stockbrokerft'  Hackney  or 
Pefkham  rillas  boast  theit  "  boudoirs,"  and  trBdearaen's 
vivoa  sit  pufiing  under  finery  in  "  boDdoirB,"  while  that 
]<irdM  take  invoices  in  wliite  aprons,  or  advertise  their 
'  Nonpareil  trousers,"  their  genuine  Glenlivat,  or  ne  pttt 
ultra  coats!)  was  hung  in  pale  green  and  gold  with  i 
choice  library  collected  in  quaint  mediteval  book-atanda, 
the  deep  bay-window  opening  on  to  the  river  view  ths 
grounds  afibrded,  the  walls  painted  in  illostration  of  Lallah 
Eookh,  and  the  greatest  gems  the  house  contained  in  eeulp- 
ture  or  in  art  shrined  here  in  her  honour.  Her  bedroom 
and  her  dreaaing-room  were  unrivalled ;  the  bed  waa  of 
carved  ivory,  the  curtains  of  rose  ailk  and  white  lace, 
caught  up  by  a  chain  of  flowers  moulded  and  chased  in 
silver  ;  alt  the  hangings  of  the  roonia  were  rose  and  silver, 
while  silver  lumps  swung  from  the  ceiling,  giving  out  pe> 
fume  as  they  burned.  It  was  a  home  fit  for  an  impenii 
briiie. 

On  the  2Gth  Sabrotasche  gave  a  fete  at  tho  Dilcoosha,  ■ 
day  to  be  apeat,  according  to  Violet's  progamme,  so  tl»t, 
ae  she  said,  "she  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Summer, 
and  forget  the  Seasou  for  an  hour  or  two  t "  and  aa  tha 
Colonel's  Dilcoosha  was  known  to  afford,  if  anytliitig  could, 
the  requisites  tot  enjoying  a  long  day,  no  one,  even  the 
most  ennuyi,  was  bored  at  the  profpect,  especially  as  hit 
invitations  were  invariably  very  eicliiBive,  and  I  knov 
people  who  would  rush  into  that  quarter  where  ia  writ- 
ten — 

Lasciato  ogne  epeianzB,  □  voi  cb'eiitrate, 
if  the  admissions  were  exclusive ;  and  would  decline  Pua- 
diee  if  its  golden  gates  were  opened  to  the  muttitndel 

The  luncheon  was  gay  and  brilliant;  repartee  Howed 
with  the  still  AI,  and  mots  sparkled  with  the  Johannisberg, 
Sabretasche  showed  nowhere  to  better  advantage  than  aa  s 
host;  his  Chesterfield  courtesy,  his  graceful  urbanity,  hii 
careful  attention  to  everybody,  and  every  trifle  ;  above  sll, 
his  art  in  starting  conversation  and  drawing  people  ont, 
always  made  parties  at  his  bouse  more  charmuig  than  U 
any  other. 

During  the  luncheon  De  Tigoe  sat  next  to  Leila  Pull- 
dofi',  who,  aa  I  have  before  hintnid,  was  willing  to  mw 
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lore  love  to  him  than  GranviUe  cared  to  make  to  ter.  D« 
'igne  was  muck  set  upon  by  fine  Jodiee,  &nd  she  flirted 
ith  him  desperately  during  the  luDcheon,  and  made  him 
>w  her  on  tho  riyer  afterwards,  part  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Klcooaha  eloping  don'nwards  to  the  Thames,  and  drooping 
beir  willon'  and  larch  boughs  into  the  water,  De  "Vigne 
Hk  the  sculls,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  rowed  her  a  good  way 
own,  under  the  arching  branchea  ;  but  though  Lady  FuA- 
ioff  pat  oui  all  her  charma,  she  could  not  Jure  him  into 
nytuing  as  warm  or  tender  as  she  would  have  liked ;  she 
raa  piqued — possibly  what  he  wished  to  make  her — bid 
im  Kull  her  back  to  the  Dilcoosha,  and,  as  aoon  as  she  was 
^^inded,  went  off  to  listen  to  Gardoni,  with  CrowndiamondB, 
lastletou's  eldest  brother.  De  Vigne  was  profoundly  thank- 
ol  to  be  released  ;  he  had  a  fancy  to  leave  all  these  people 
aid  Bcenea,  which  were  bo  stale,  and  go  where  his  heart  ij»- 
lined  him,  go  and  see  Alma  IVeBsillian. 

He  knew  the  way  by  the  river  to  St.  Crucis ;  took  the 

UB  of  the  little  boat  which  the  Countess  had  juat  vacated, 

nd  pulled  himself  up  Thames  to  a  point  where  he  knew  n 

■th  that  led  to  the  farm-houae,  as  he  bad  once  or  twic>' 

Iked  down  to  the  bank  with  Alma  by  it,  snd  rowed  her  a 

lile,  or  so  on  the  water,  amused  with  her  amneement  in 

J  those  steamers,    barges,  and  cockle-sbell  boats  in 

'hich  Cockneys  lope  to  disport  themselves  on  that  unodoi'i- 

irous  stream. 

He  moored  thelxiat  to  the  bank,  thinking  of  the  eart^ess 

KTB  when  he  had  puUed  up  the  river  with  the  Eton  Kight, 

Djoyiug  the  glories  of  success  at  the   Brocas  and  Iiittla 

uriey  [  and  walked  onwards  to  St.  Crucia,  with  that  avring- 

Ug  cavalry  step  which  had  beaten  many  good  pedestriaua 

d  stalwart  mountain  guides  in  both  hemispheres.     He 

rode  along,  too,  to  uneasy  thoughts  ;  he  was  consciouB  of 

keener  desire  to  see  the  Little  Tressillian  than  he  would 

anfesB  to  himself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  !)e  had  a  remorae- 

ll  conviction  that  it  might  be  better  to  stay  away,  asug- 

ntion  to  which  he  was  equally  reluctant  to  listen.     A 

Darter  of  an  hour  brought  him  in  sight  of  St,  Crucis  ;  but 

itfa  that  sight  he  saw,  too — Curly,  who  bad  apparently 

■aaken  the  Dilcooaha  for  the  same  purpose  as  himeeif. 

alj  had  just  pasbed  open  the  gate  and  entered,  as  if  h« 

«a  bis  deatination ;  ana  De  Tigne  paused  a  momem  n- 
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'bind  him,  under  the  road-eide  treea,  wavering  in  hu  mind 
wlieLber  he  should  follow  him  or  not.  Where  he  stood  be 
could  Bee  the  garden,  in  all  its  untrained  profuse  Bamnur 
beautj ;  the  great  chcsnuts,  with  their  eaowj  blo^30In^ 
that  the  wind  waa  scattering  over  the  turf  beneath ;  and 
under  the  trees  be  eaw  Alma,  and  beeide  her,  bending 
eagerly  forward,  Vanft  Castleton  !  He,  too,  then,  had  left 
Sabretasche's  Kte  to  find  hia  way  after  Alma.  "  Curse  the 
fellow  I  "  swore  De  Yigne,  in  bis  teeth,  "  how  dare  ba  come 
after  herp"  If  he  had  followed  hia  instinct,  be  would  ham 
taken  Caatleton  up  by  hia  coat-collar  and  kicked  him  out  rf 
the  garden  hke  a  dog ;  though  probably,  for  that  matter, 
Caatleton  had  aa  mnch  right  there  as  himself. 

Curly  had  pushed  open  the  gate  and  entered,  and  Ainu, 
catching  sight  of  him  aa  he  went  acroaa  the  garden,  sprang 
up,  left  Caatleton  rather  unceremoniously,  and  cjiuie  to 
meet  him  with  a  glad  greeting,  and  aomething  of  that  gay, 
bright  smile  which  De  Yigne  liked  to  consider  his  own  and 
his  unabared  property.  Curly  answered  it  with  an  air  more 
tender  than  mere  compliment,  and  eat  down  beside  her, 
giving  Castleton  such  a  glance  aa  a  man  only  gives  to  ariv&l 
who  has  forestalled  him. 

De  Yigne  took  in  the  whole  scene  at  a  glance,  and  coa- 
utrued  it,  as  hia  scepticism  and  bis  knowledge  of  women 
euggeated  to  him.  The  darker  passions  of  bia  character 
rose  up ;  the  venom  of  jealousy  entered  into  him    again. 

"  She  ie  a  thorough -paced  coquette,  like  all  the  rest,"  be 
thought.  "  I  will  not  add  another  t«  the  foola  wlio  pander 
to  her  vanity." 

He  swung  round  and  retraced  bia  ateps,  leaving  AIsii 
Bitting  under  her  chesnut  with  Caatleton  and  Ouriy.  It 
cut  him  to  the  soul  that  thoae  men  shouid  be  near  ber. 
teaching  her  the  power,  and,  with  the  power,  the  artifieea  of 
her  aei,  gaining — who  could  say  they  would  not,  one  or 
^ther  of  them  ? — their  way  into  her  heart  !  He  was  nud 
with  himaelf  for  the  jealousy  he  felt ;  and  fiercely  and  &- 
tjlely  he  tried  to  persuade  himself,  tried  till  at  last  b*^  suo> 
ceeded,  that  it  was  but  hia  regret  at  the  inevitable  &te 
which  would  await  Bougbton  I^saillian's  adopted  child  if 
she  listened  to  the  love  of  Caatleton,  or  even  of  Curly ;  fof 
(  urly.  though  frankhearted  and  honourable  as  a  maa  could 
1 1,  wiu  young,  wild,  and  held  women  lightly. 
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An  the  fire  which  lay  asleep  under  the  armour  of  ice 
which  he  had  put  on  to  guard  nimself  from  a  sex  that  had 
wronged  him,  was  stirred  and  kindled  into  flame.  He  might 
as  yet  seek  to  give  them,  and  to  conceal  them  to  himself 
under,  other  names,  hut  at  work  within  were  his  old  foes — 
jealousy  and  passion.  The  gay  glitter  of  society,  ao  he 
joined  a  group  under  the  fragrant  limes  of  the  Dilcoosha, 
where  Yiolet,  Madame  de  la  Yieillecour,  and  others  were 
competing  in  skill  as  Toxophilites  for  the  prizes  Sabretasche 
had  rifled  from  Howell  and  James's  stores,  seemed  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  tempest  working  up  iu  his  heart ;  and 
while  he  laughed  and  jested  with  the  women  there,  he  could 
not  forget  for  one  instant  the  Little  TressiUian,  as  he  left 
her  smiling  on  those  men !  It  was  a  far  greater  relief  to 
him  than  he  would  own  to  himself,  when  not  long  after- 
wards he  saw  Castleton  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  her  bow  with  Ela  Ashburnington  ;  and  in  half  an  hour's 
time,  or  a  trifle  more,  heard  Curly  chatting  frothy  badinage 
with  Mrs.  Tite  Delafleld ;  though,  following  the  dictate  of 
his  nature,  there  was  no  bodily  injury  he  could  not  have 
found  it  in  his  heart  to  wreak  upon  them  both,  even  on  his 
own  [Frestonhills  pet,  for  having  won  those  gay  bright  smiles 
under  the  chesnuts  at  St.  Crucis. 

He  would  scarcely  have  been  less  wrathful  if  he  had  heard 
Crowndiamonds  saying  to  bis  brother, 

•*  Where  the  deuce  have  you  been  to.  Vane  ?  Helena 
sent  me  to  look  for  you,  but  I  couldn't  find  you  any- 
where." 

**  J  was  after  something  far  prettier  than  the  old  woman," 
was  Castleton's  graceful  reply. 

"  Helena "  was  nobody  less  than  my  Lady  Molyneux, 
with  whom  this  noble  scion  of  the  House  of  Tiara  had  been 
liS  in  &  closer  friendship  than  Jockey  Jack  would  have  re- 
lished had  he  not  been  taught  to  take  such  friendships  as 
matters  of  course. 

"  I  have  been  to  see  that  little  girl  TressiUian — called  to 
look  at  her  pictures,  of  course;  studios  are  deuced  nice 
excuse,  by  Jove !  " 

And  Lord  Yane  curled  his  whiskers  and  laughed  at  some 
loke  not  wholly  explained. 

'*  What,  that  little  thing  who  was  at  Helena's  last  night,'* 
Asked  Crowndiamonds,  '*  that  you  and  the  other  feUows 

■  2 
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nude  Bach  a  fuss  abontP  Heaven  knows  vHy  I  SLc'ihM 
petite  for  me.  Besides,  somebody  said  sLe  was  D&  Vigue'i 
property ! " 

"  What  if  she  were  ?  If  he  don't  take  csre  of  bb  ,^% 
other  men  may  poath  it,  mayn't  they  ?  " 

Meanwhile  tiiat  summer  day  passed  away  in  coloniB  Ut 
Yiolet  aa  glorious  as  those  that  tinged  its  evening  sky  nhen 
the  SUB  weut  down  behind  the  limes.  Brightaatlie  western 
light  were  her  present  and  her  future;  aecure  she  dreamed 
from  the  grey  twiUght  or  the  starteas  otght,  which  orsr- 
ahadow  the  brightest  bumnn  life,  not  less  surely  than  they 
overtake  the  fairest  summer  day.  Of  twilight  taint,  mucb 
less  of  midnight  shadow,  Violet  knew  no  fear.  I  have  never 
Been  on  earth — not  even  imagined  in  song  nor  idealised  in  art 
— any  face  so  expressive  of  brilliant  youth  as  hers.  When 
it  was  in  repose  there  was  the  light  of  a  smile  on  her  lips ; 
and  the  jojoueness  of  the  spirit  within  seemed  to  linger  &r 
down  in  the  sunny  depths  of  her  eyes,  as  on  the  violet  wftTM 
of  the  Mediterraoean  we  have  seen  the  gleam  and  the  gbw 
of  the  rays  from  a  sunrise  hidden  from  our  view.  There 
was  something  is  her  face  that  touched  the  most  cynical 
amongst  us,  and  subdued  the  moat  superciUoua  or  syEtematic 
of  all  those  women  of  the  world  into  a  vague  regret  for  the 
■pring  time  of  their  days,  when  they,  too,  were  in  their  goldm 
hours,  and  they,  too,  believed  in  Love  and  Life. 

Never  had  Violet  given  freer  rein  to  the  joyous  spirits  of 
her  nature  than  on  that  day  ;  never  had  he  more  completed 
surrendered  himself  to  the  new  happiness  he  had  wool  Es 
loved  her  with  a  strangely  tender  love.  He  loved  her,  un 
love  very  rarely,  for 

Ab  those  who  dote  on  odoun  pluck  the  fiowen. 
And  pWe  them  oa  their  breast,  but  place  to  dt«  { 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  should  (bnilly  oherish 
Are  laid  within  Onr  bosoms  hnt  to  perish  I 

He  loved  her  better  than  himsplf. 

"  Ah  I  Violet,  Time  has  leaden  wings  I "  he  whieperedto 
her  as,  when  they  escaped  unnoticed  from  the  crowd,  ho  W 
her  through  her  own  apartments,  locked  to  the  ingren  of 
others.  "  A  fortnight  is  not  long,  vet  to  me,  whilo  itke«pt 
you  from  me,  it  seems  eternity  I  Would  to  God  you  wert 
mine  now  I " 
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The  soft  hue  that  wavered  in  her  cheekg,  the  low  Bigh« 
love's  tenderest  interpreter,  that  parted  her  lips,  re-echoed 
his  wish,  though  words  were  silent  I 

"  You  will  love  me  thus  always,  Vivian,"  she  whispered, 
"  never  less  tenderly,  never  less  warmly,  never  calmly,  chilly, 
as  men  learn,  they  say,  to  love  women  whom  they  have 
won  P  " 

"  Never,  my  own  love !  Cairn,  cMll  affections  were  death 
to  me  as  to  you.  My  love  has  ever  been  as  warm  as  my 
native  Southern  suns ;  for  you  i^  will  be  as  eternal.*' 

**  Then  what  can  part  us  ?  "  murmured  Violet,  lifting  her 
face  to  his,  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  in  her  eyes  the 
joy  secure  from  all  terror  and  all  tarnish.  "  No  power  on 
earth  !  And  so  well  do  we  love,  that  if  death  took  one,  he 
would  strike  the  other !  " 

"  Hush  1  '*  whispered  Sabretasche  fondly.  "  Why  speak 
of  death  or  sorrow,  my  dearest  ?  Our  fate  is  life  and  joy  ; 
and  life  and  joy  together !  "We  love ;  and  in  that  world  all 
happiness  earth  can  know  is  given  to  us  both." 

He  paused  and  the  silence  that  is  sweeter  than  any  words 
supplied  his  broken  words — cold  interpreters  at  best  of  the 
heart's  most  eloquent  utterances. 

When  all  his  other  guests  had  left  the  Dilcoosba,  Lady 
Molyneux  gave  him  the  third  seat  in  her  carriage  back  to 
town.  The  summer  dawn  was  very  bright  and  still,  with  not 
a  trace  of  human  life  abroad,  save  in  some  gardeners'  carte 
wending  their  way  slowly  to  Covent  Q-arden  with  their  fresh 
lile  of  newly-gathered  vegetables  or  fragrant  load  of  nod- 
ding hothouse  flowers — flowers  destined  to  wither  in  the 
soft,  cruel  hand  of  some  jewelled  beauty,  or  droop  and  die, 
pining  for  their  native  sunlight,  under  the  smoke-shroud  of 
the  Great  City,  as  sweet  natures  and  warm  hearts  shrink 
or  harden,  under  the  blight  of  a  chill  world,  or  the  pressure 
of  an  uncongenial  existence.  There  was  no  sign  of  human 
life,  but  the  birds  were  lifting  up  sweet  gushes  of  natural 
Bong,  the  dew  was  among  the  daisied  grass,  and  the  southerly 
wind  was  tossing  the  wayside  boughs  up  in  its  play,  ani 
filling  the  air  with  a  fragrance,  brought  miles  and  miles  ox 
its  rapid  wings  from  the  free,  fresh  woodlands  far  away. 

There  was  a  soft  beauty  in  the  summer  dawn  that  chimei 
Bweet  cadence  with  their  thoughts  as  Violet  and  Sabretasche 
drovo  homewards  j  while  Lady  Molyneux — worked  through- 
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out  the  fieaai>Q  Tor  fashion's  eake  as  bard  as  Hood's  pool 
*!iirt-maker  for  Tery  lite — slept,  though  she  would  nat« 
denied  it,  tranquilly  and  well.  Tbeyeojojed  the  sweetdaT- 
break  as  people  do  whoae  hearts  are  full  of  gladness  ;  ahe, 
with  tiiat  love  of  all  fair  things  and  that  susceptibility  lo 
eiternaU  natural  to  youth  and  to  a  heart  which  baa  never 
yet  known  ciire  ;  he,  with  that  poetic  keenness  to  all  thtnga 
in  life  and  nature  which  bad  in  boyhood  made  tlie  mere 
■rarmur  of  the  l^lediterranean  waves,  or  the  settiog  of  the 
■un,orthe  sighing  of  winds  among  the  olive-groves,  pleasure 
to  his  Bensea.  When  the  future  ia  feir  to  us,  bow  fuir  looks 
the  green  and  laughing  earth  t 

Aid  blie  looked  up  in  her  lover's  eyes 

"  Oh,  Vivian,  how  beautiful  is  life  !  " 

"  With  love  !  " 

Life  and  love  were  both  beautiful  to  him  as  he  whiapersd 
«  farewell  but  for  a  few  hours  in  Violet's  ear,  bent  hia  he»d 
for  one  soft  hurried  kisa  from  the  lipa  whose  caresses  were 
conaecrated  to  him,  and  descended  trom  the  carriage  at  tht 
4oor  of  hia  house  in  Park-lane. 

It  was  past  eii  o'clock  when  he  reriched  hia  home,  and 
threw  himself  down  on  one  of  the  couchea  of  th&,t  favourite 
room  of  hia  on  the  ground-Soor,  which  adjoined  and  opened 
into  his  studio,  where  the  morning  light  fell  full  on  hit 
easel,  on  a  portrait  of  Violet  in  paatel.  He  lay  smoking 
hia  narghile  with  that  voluptuous  indolence  habitual  to  him 
— lotting  at  the  picture  where  hia  own  art  had  recreated 
the  beauty  of  his  young  love — feeling  in  memory  the  loving, 
lingering  touch  of  her  lipa — and  dreaming  over  that  frrab 
happiness  whose  solitary  reveries  were  dearer  to  him  now 
than  society  or  sleep, 

His  life  had  never  seemed  eo  aweet,  the  peace  he  had  iron 
so  perfect ;  and  when  his  servant  rapped  gently  at  the  door, 
though  infinitely  too  sweet-tempered,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
too  lazy,  to  irritate  himself  about  trides,  be  waa  annoyed  la 
be  disturbed. 

"  I  told  yoD  not  to  interrupt  me  till  I  rang  for  mf 
chocolate  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Colonel,"  answered  hia  man,  snb- 
misHiTely,  *'  1  should  not,  but  there  is  a  penun  asUiig  te 
see  you  opon  buBiness,  and  aa  he  said  it  was  of  gr«at  tin* 
jwrtance,  I  did  not  know,  air,  what  would  be  host  to  do." 
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•*  What  is  always  best  to  do  is  to  obey  me  to  the  letter — 
you  can  never  be  wrong  then.  The  person  could  have 
waited.     What  is  his  name  ?  '* 

"  He  would  not  give  it,  sir ;  he  wished  to  see  you." 

"  1  see  no  one  before  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  Go  tell 
him  so." 

The  man  obeyed ;  but  in  a  minate  or  two  he  returned. 

''The  gentleman  will  take  no  deniaJ,  Colonel.  He  begs 
you  to  see  him." 

"  What  an  impertinent  fellow  1  **  said  Sabretasche,  with 
Burprise.  **  Tell  him  I  will  not  sob  him,  that  is  sufficdeiit.  I 
see  no  one  who  does  not  send  in  his  card.*' 

"  Bat,  air— but " 

"Well,  what?  Speak  out,"  said  Sabretasche,  irritated 
at  the  disturbance.  It  seemed  to  let  in  the  disagreeablaa 
of  outer  life. 

"  But,  sir,  he  says  his  business  concerns  you,  and — and 
MisB  Molyneux,  sir." 

The  man  hesitated — even  servants  living  with  Sabre- 
tasche caught  something  of  his  delicacy  and  refinement, 
and  he  knew  intuitively  how  the  mention  of  her  name  would 
annoy  his  master.  A  flush  of  astonishment  and  anger  rose 
oyer  Sabretasche's  forehead.  He  was  but  too  sensitive  1 
over  Yiolet,  perhaps,  from  what  he  considered  as  the  deep 
disgrace  of  his  first  marriage,  and  he  almost  disliked  to  hear 
aervants'  lips  breathe  his  idol's  name.  ''  Show  him  in,"  brt 
said  briefly,  signing  the  man  away.  His  past  had  been  too 
&teful  for  him  to  join  in  Violet's  cloudless  and  fearless 
trust  in  the  future.  One  of  the  bitterest  curses  of  sorrow 
is  the  fear  that  it  leaves  behind  it ;  making  us,  with  the 
sweetest  oup  to  our  lips,  dread  the  unseen  hand  that  will 
dash  it  down,  hanging  the  funeral  pall  of  the  past  over  the 
most  glitterine;  bridal  cbthes  ot  the  present,  and  poisoning 
the  sunshine  that  lies  before  us  with  the  memory  of  those 
douds  which,  having;  so  often  come  before,  must,  it  seems 
to  us,  come  yet  agam. 

When  sorrow  £as  once  been  upon  us,  wt^  hare  no  longer 
faith  in  life— we  have  but  Hope,  and  Hope,  Gk>d-giyen  as 
she  is,  is  but  fSdarfol,  and  fluttering,  and  evanescent  at  her 
beet. 

He  lay  still ;  the  sunlight  falling  upon  him  and  upon  the 
brilliant  face  on  the  easel  at  his  side.    Vulgar  and  cruel 
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eyes  loolied  in  on  the  scene— at  tbe  luiurionB  and  benatifii] 
atudio,  wiiarn  every  trile  was  a  gem  of  art,  and  at  the  mm 
with  nil  hia  grace  and  beau^,  all  hia  delicate  and  artiatie 
Burroundinge :  and  a  vulgar  and  cruel  miud  gloated  with 
delight  on  the  deaoHtioi;  and  torture  it  had  power  to  intro- 
duce into  that  peaceful  life.  Sabretaacbe  lifted  bis  eyn 
inJoleatly — hs  he  did  so  the  slight  flush  upon  his  face  died 
away  ;  he  grew  pallid  as  death.  For  be  saw  the  man  who 
vas  linked  with  bis  hours  of  greatest  ehame,  of  most  bitter 
mtaery — the  brother  and  the  emissary  of  his  faithless  wife! 
Inrolimtarily  he  rose,  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  the  nian 
connected  with  the  deepest  wrong  and  greatest  shame  of 
his  life;  and  the  Italian  looked  at  him  with  aemilo  that 
showed  his  glittering  white  teeth,  aa  a  hound,  who  haa 
HeJEed  the  noblest  ofHigbland  royals  at  bay,  shows  his  in 
the  cruel  struggle. 

"  Signor  Caatrone,  this  is  a  very  unexpected  intrusion," 
said  Sabretasche,  in  Italian,  with  all  the  loathing  that  bs 
feH  for  this  scoundrel  who  had  stooped  to  live  upon  gold 
wrung  from  the  husband  whom  his  own  sister  had  wronged. 
"  Your  negotiations  with  me  are  at  an  end.  Allow  me  U 
request  you  to  withdraw," 

"  Wail  one  moment,  Signor  Sabretasche,"  answered  the 
Neapolitan,  with  a  cunning  leer  in  his  bright,  sharp  eyet. 
"  Are  our  negotiations  at  an  end  ?  " 

"  So  entirely,  that  if  you  do  not  leave  my  presence  I  shall 
be  eompeUed  to  bid  my  servants  make  you." 

The  Italian  laughed.  The  cold,  contemptuoua  tone  stuog 
him,  and  gave  him  but  the  greater  guHo  for  his  task, 

"  Not  so  fast,  buou'  amieo,  not  so  fast ;  we  are  brothen- 
in-law,  remember !     It  would  not  do  for  ub  to  quarrel." 

The  blood  crimsoned  Sabretasche's  face  up  to  his  yvrj 
temples. 

"  The  tie  you  dare  to  mention,  and  appeal  to  ought  to  be 
your  bitterest  diegrace.  Since  you  are  dead  to  shame,  I 
need  feel  none  for  you ;  and  if  yuu  do  not  leave  the  room, 
my  servants  will  compel  you." 

"  Per  fede !  "  said  the  Italian,  with  a  scoffing  laugh. 
"  Tou  will  scarcely  call  your  household  in  to  witneBs  your 
connection  with  me.  They  can  hear  the  secret  if  tou 
choose ;  it  matters  nothing  to  me ;  only  I  fencied  loBt 
How,  of  all  times,  you  would  rather    have    kept  it  undv 
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band.  Toa  are  goin^  to  be  married^ caro, Iheardi  to  alorel/ 
English  aristocrat — is  it  so  ?  " 

i^abretascbe  answered  nothing,  bnt  stretched  out  hii 
hand  to  the  bell-handle  in  the  wall  nearest  him.  He  felt 
it  was  beneath  him  to  bandy  words  with  such  a  man  as 
Giuseppe  da*  Castrone,  who,  a  sort  of  gentlemanlike  laz- 
zarone,  half  swindler,  half  idler,  a  Southern  JBoh^ien,  had 
lived  on  his  wits  till  he  had  lost  all  the  traces  of  better 
feeling  with  which  he  perhaps  might  have  begun  life.  He 
touched  Sabretasche's  wrist  as  the  Colonel's  white,  slender 
hand  was  approaching  the  bell.  Sabretasche  flung  off  the 
grasp  as  if  it  had  been  pollution ;  but  before  he  could  ring 
the  Neapolitan  interposed  with  a  smile,  half  cunning,  half 
malicious. 

"  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser,  Eccellenza,  before  you 
had  taken  one  wife  to  have  made  sure  you  had  lost  the 
other  ?  " 

Despite  his  nerve  and  habitual  impassiveness,  Sabretasche 
started :  a  deadly  anguish  of  dread  fastened  upon  him. 

"  Tours  is  a  very  stale  device,"  he  said  calmly.  "  Too 
melodramatic  to  extort  money  from  me.  If  you  want  a 
few  scudi  to  buy  you  maccaroni,  or  game  away  at  dominoes, 
ask  for  them  in  plain  words,  and  I  may  give  you  them  out 
of  charity." 

He  stood  leaning  his  arm  upon  the  top  of  his  easel ;  his 
tall  and  graceful  figure  erect ;  pride,  scorn,  loathing  written 
on  his  features,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  eyes ;  speaking 
gently  and  slowly, — but  very  bitterly ! — ^in  his  low  and 
silvery  voice.  The  tone,  the  glance,  woke  all  the  malice 
that  slept  in  the  Italian's  heart  for  his  sister's  high-bom 
and  high-souled  husband.  His  eyes  glittered  like  an  angry 
animal's ;  he  dropped  the  smoother  tone  which  he  had  used 
before,  for  one  of  coarse  and  malicious  vindictiveness. 

''  Santa  Maria !  don't  take  that  proud  tone  with  me, 
carissimo,  or  I  may  make  you  glad  to  change  it,  and  turn 
your  threats  into  prayers  1  You  are  not  quite  so  near  hap- 
piness as  you  fancy,  my  fine  gentleman.  That  is  your 
young  love's  picture,  no  doubt  P  Ah  1  it  is  a  fair  face ;  it 
will  go  hard  to  lose  it,  I  dare  say  ?  It  would  go  harder 
still  &  the  proud,  fastictious  Vivian  Sabretasche  were  tried 
for  bigamy!  It  would  not  look  pretty  in  the  London 
papers,  where  his  name  ham  been  so  often  as  a  leader  of 
fashion  and — " 
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Before  he  could  end  bia  sentence  Sabretaacbe  had  aprong 
at  bim,  rajiidly  and  Jiglitly  aa  a  panther,  and  seized  him  bj 
the  tbroat : 

"  "Wretch,  joM  lie !  How  dare  you  to  iuault  m©  I  By 
Heaven !  if  it  were  not  too  great  honour  for  you,  I  wonM 
kill  you  where  you  ataiid  1  " 

8u  fierce  was  tbe  graap  of  his  white  slender  Sngers  in  the 
pnaeion  into  which  hia  gentle  nature  was  at  length  roused, 
that  the  Italian,  almost  throtiled,  atruggled  with  difficulty 
irom  his  hold. 

"  Ton  lie  1 '  said  Sabretascbe,  flinging  him  off  with  ■ 
force  that  aent  him  reeling  &0111  him.  "Th3  woman  whom 
you  dare  to  recall  as  my  wife  is  dead  I  '* 

"  Per  Dio,  ia  she  p  You  will  find  to  the  contrary,  bel 
Bignor.  Baeta  I  but  your  hands  have  no  baby's  grasp  ;  yon 
Bad  better  have  joined  them  in  prayer,  best  broth er-in-Uw. 
If  you  marry  the  EngliBh  beauty,  you  will  have  two  wires 
on  your  ehouldera,  and  one  baa  been  more  than  you  have 
managed  ! " 

Sabretasche's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  fascinate  by 
horror  aa  an  antelope  by  a  rattleaoalie.  "  Two  wives — ^two 
wives  !  "  he  muttered  incolierently,  like  a  man  in  delirium. 
"  She  is  dead,  I  tell  you — she  is  dead." 

Then  the  sense,  and  transparent  falsity,  of  what  tbe 
Neapolitan  had  said  came  clearer  to  his  mind,  and,  with  u 
effort,  he  regained  his  calm  and  haughty  tone,  spaokiiis 
filowly  between  his  teeth,  "  Signer  Caetrone,  once  morei 
will  request  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  leavo  this  boon 
quietly,  without  conipellmg  me  to  the  force  I  am  loth  to 
nee.  With  her,  the  grave  buriea  all  past  errors ;  but  with 
you,  I  still  shall  treat  as  with  any  other  swindler.  I  am 
not  a  likely  person  to  be  terrided  by  secret  innuendoes  or 
open  insults.  This  time  I  will  let  vou  go— you  are  benetth 
my  anger — but  il'  you  intrude  yourself  into  this  house,  M 
venture  to  approach  me  again,  1  shall  call  in  tbe  law  to  rid 
me  of  a  pest." 

Something  in  his  voice,  whicli,  soft  as  it  was  in  his  iutif« 
ItaUan,  bore  a  subtle  magic  of  command,  had  awed  tba 
coarser  nature  into  silence  while  he  spoke  ;  but  when  ha 
paused,  Castrone  broke  out  into  a  !ang,  discordant,  mali- 
cious laugh,  jarring  like  jangled  bells  upon  everv  ntrvv  and 
chord  in  nis  listener's  heart. 
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•*  Diavolot  buon*  amico,  it  will  be  I  more  likely  wlio  will 
have  the  law  upon  you  !  Svlvia  is  alive — alive !  and  your 
lawful  wife,  from  whom  nothing  but  death  can  ever  divorce 
you.  I  do  not  think  she  loves  you  well  enough,  milor,  to 
let  another  woman  reign  in  her  stead,  without  making  you 
pay  the  heaviest  penalty  she  can,  for  your  double  marriage ! 
Wait!  you  saw  the  death  of  a  Sylvia  da'  Castrone  in  an 
Italian  paper,  I  dare  say  ?  You  had  the  certificate  of  such 
a  death  from  Naples  ?  Very  possibly,  but  her  aunt  Sylvia 
da'  Castrone  died  last  May  in  Naples,  ani  it  was  her 
obituary  that  you  saw.  If  Sylvia  died  (as  Santa  Maria 
forbid !),  it  would  be  recorded  as  what  she  is,  and  what  she 
will  be  while  life  lasts — the  wife  of  Vivian  Sabretasche. 
She  lives — nay,  she  is  in  London,  ready  to  proclaim  her 
right  to  your  name  to  your  new  love — or,  if  your  union 
take  place  before  she  can  do  so,  she  will  then  prosecute  you 
according  to  your  English  law.  She  was  married  in  Eng- 
land, you  remember ;  she  has  not  lost  the  certificate,  and 
the  register  is  correct — I  saw  it  but  this  morning.  It  is 
no  idle  tale,  I  tell  you,  buon'  amico.  I  know  you  too  well 
to  try  and  palm  one  ofT  upon  you  unless  I  could  substan- 
tiate it.  Your  wife  is  alive,  cognate  mio !  I  fear  me  there 
will  be  some  few  difficulties  in  the  way  of  marrying  your 
young  beauty  ?  " 

As  the  Italian  spoke,  his  coarse,  malicious  laugh,  like  the 
hissing  of  a  serpent,  falling  like  seething  fire  on  the  listen- 
er's heart,  Sabretasche  stood  gazing  upon  him.  In  his 
parted  lips,  in  his  eyes  wide  open  with  the  horror  of  amaze- 
ment, on  every  feature,  already  blanched  and  wan,  was 
marked  the  deadly  anguish  of  despair — ^then,  as  the  full 
meaning  of  the  words  he  heard  cut  gradually  into  his  brain, 
his  strength  gave  way,  and  he  sank  dovm  upon  his  couch, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  while  cold  drops  of  agony 
stood  upon  his  brow,  and  a  bitter  cry  broke  from  the  great 
passion  that  had  grown  and  strengthened  and  entwined 
itself  around  his  heart,  till  it  were  easier  to  drain  that  heart 
of  its  life-blood  than  its  love. 

And  the  Neapolitan  stood  by,  gloating  at  the  ruin  he  had 
wrought.  He  had  longed  for  years  to  revenge  the  silent 
Bcom,  the  <;utting  contempt,  the  high-bred  hanteur  with 
which  the  man  upon  whose  gold  he  nad  lived  had  treated 
him— *he  had  thirsted  for  the  time  to  come  when  Sabretasche 
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ahonld  be  humbled  before  him — when  it  ahoald  be  bt«  him 
to  hold  the  power  which  could  at  will  remove  or  let  fall  tbe 
Bword  thftt  hung  above  hia  Tictim'e  head — when  it  aUouid 
be  hie  to  Bee,  writhing  in  anguish  before  him,  the  hsughty 
ffCDtleni&D  at  *vhosB  glance  and  whose  word  he  had  so  otl^ 
fliuched  and  Blank  nway.  He  stood  br  and  watched  him, 
and  Sahretawshe  had  forgot  all  sense  of  his  presence,  all 
memory  of  the  coarae,  cruel  eyes  which  looked  on  tbe  grief 
of  one  who  so  long  had  persuaded  the  world  that  he  TsJucd 
life  too  little  to  give  it  anght  hut  emilea ;  and  Caatrone 
biughed,  the  laugh  of  a  demon,  at  hia  own  fell  work. 

"Milor  does  not  Beem  chanued  to  hear  of  his  wifei  it 
does  not  Beem  to  bring  bim  the  connubial  rapture  one  would 
expect." 

The  jeer,  the  taunt,  the  mockery  of  hia  woe,  stung  to 
madness  the  heart  of  the  man  who  shrank  even  from  tbe 
Hympathy  of  friends,  and  who  had  oftentimes  won  tht 
imputation  of  callousness  of  feeling  because  he  felt  too 
deeply  to  bear  to  unveil  hia  sorrows  to  the  glare  of  day- 
light and  the  sneera  of  men. 

Sabretasehe  started,  as  at  the  sharp  touch  of  the  knife 
searching  a  Iresh  wound,  and  shivered  as  if  with  the  cold  of 
death.  He  lifted  his  face,  aged  in  tho^e  brief  moments  U 
by  long  years  of  woe,  and  there  the  brother  of  hia  wife  mi 
desalntion  enough  to  satiate  a  fiend. 

"  If  this  were  your  errand,"  be  said,  with  effort — and  bii 
Toice  was  hollow  alraost  to  inarticulateness,  "you  have  no 
further  excuse  for  intrusion.  I  shall  take  means  for  verify- 
ing your  story ;  and  now  begone,  while  I  can  keep  my 
bands  off  you. 

"  Here  is  your  proof,  Eceellenza !  " 

Sabretaache  mechanically  read  the  paper  held  oat  to  him; 
it  contained  but  two  lines. 

"  K  you  will,  you  can  see  me  once  more  to-day  ; — bat 
only  to  remind  you  that  while  I  Utc  no  other  can  call  het- 
self  your  wife." 

Though  he  had  not  seen  it  for  more  than  twenty  long 
Tears,  he  knew  the  writing  to  be  his  wife's.  All  hope  died 
in  bim  then  ;  he  knew  that  she  lived — the  woman  who  had 
wedded  him  to  misery  and  disgrace,  the  woman  who  now 
came  forward,  after  the  absence  and  the  silence  of  a  score  of 
years,  to  ban  him  from  the  better  life  to  which  a  gentler  and 
a  purer  baud  was  about  to  lead  him. 
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''l  960  her ! "  he  cried,  his  passionate  anguish,  his  loath- 
ing  hatred,  breaking  out  in  a  rapid  rush  of  words,  '^  I  see 
the  woman  who  disgraced  mj  name,  who  betrayed  my  love  ; 
who  for  twenty  years  has  lived  upon  my  gold,  yet  never 
addressed  to  me  one  word  of  repentance  or  remorse ;  never 
one  word  to  confess  her  crimes ;  never  one  prayer  to  ash 
forgiveness  of  her  sin  I  I  see  her !  How  dares  she  ask  it  ? 
How  dares  she  sign  herself  by  the  name  she  has  polluted  P 
Oo !  tell  her  that  I  will  bribe  her  no  more,  that  she  is  &ee 
to  do  her  worst  that  devils  can  prompt  her,  that  she  may 
proclaim  her  marriage  with  me  far  and  wide ;  I  care  not ! 
»he  may  write  her  lying  story  in  all  the  papers  if  she  will ! 
she  may  persuade  all  il^gland  and  all  It&ly  that  she  is  a 
fond,  deserted  wife,  and  I  a  cruel,  faithless  husband ;  she 
may  bring  my  name  into  Law  Courts  if  she  chooses  to  sue 
me  for  her  maintenance ;  but  tell  her,  once  for  all,  I  give  her 
no  more  bribes.  I  disown  her,  though  the  wofld  will  not 
divorce  me.  Now  go ;  go,  I  tell  you,  or  by  God  I  will  not 
let  you  leave  in  peace  I " 

^e  fierce  but  coward  nature  of  the  Neapolitan  quailed 
before  the  passion  of  the  usually  gentle  and  impassive 
Englishman.  He  spoke  sofbly,  more  timidly,  smoothing 
down  the  coarseness  of  his  tone. 

**  But  signer,  listen.  K  you  feel  thus  toward  my  poor 
sister,  and  will  not  believe  that  your  hatred  to  her  is  with- 
out cause,  would  you  not  rather  that  the  world  knew 
nothing  of  your  marriage  P  " 

"  Since  it  cannot  be  broken,  all  the  world  may  know  it. 
I  will  bribe  you  no  longer.    Begone  P  " 

**Nay,  one  word  —  but  one  word,  signer.  K  I  could 
show  you  how  you  might  still  wed  your  young  English 
love — " 

The  fierce  gesture  of  the  listener  warned  him  to  hasten, 
if  he  would  be  heard ;  and  Castrone's  instinct  told  him  how 
sharper  than  a  dagger's  thrust,  and  more  bitter  than  poison 
to  the  man  of  reserve  and  refinement,  was  the  rending  of 
the  veil  of  the  one  sacred  temple  by  a  coarse  and  sacri- 
legious hand ! 

*^  Listen,"  he  said,  in  his  sweet,  swift  language,  with  a 
glitter  in  his  keen,  bright  eyes.  *'  No  one  living  kiiows  of 
your  union  with  my  sister  save  ourselves;  men  do  not 
dream  that  vou  are  married,  much  less  ^viU  they  tdink  of 
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turning  overregiatera  for  a  date  of  more  ttan  twenty  yeW 
ago.  Tour  young  love,  her  father,  ber  trienda,  aJl  jouf 
circle,  need,  never  know  your  wife  ia  living  unless  yoa  or 
Sylvia,  or  I  tell  tbem.  If  any  question  ever  arose  about 
your  first  marriage,  your  word  would  be  amply  auffioieot. 
They  would  never  inault  a  gentleman  like  Vivian  Subra- 
tasche  by  doubting  him  and  prying  into  dttaila  of  bia  past ; 
Sylvia  and  J  are  poor  ;  per  Bacco,  ahe  has  luxurious 
habita,  and  I — an  Italian  who  is  noble — cannot  soil  bit 
hands  with  work !  Signor  mio,  we  a^^  as  poor  as  the  rati 
in  the  Vicaria :  and  ii,  as  you  aay,  you  will  not  aupport 
your  wife  aa  you  have  done  hitherto,  ahe  must  apply  to 
your  law  for  maintenance.  She  will  do  bo,  and,  basta!  it 
13  no  more  than  her  righta ;  had  ahe  followed  my  counsels, 
she-would  not  have  let  them  lie  unasserted  bo  long.  Bat 
ahe  bids  mo  make  you  this  offer,  if  you  will  pay  ua  dom 
ten  thouaand — it  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  out  of  all  your 
wealth — we  are  very  moderate  ;  we  will  bind  ourselves  by 
every  oath  moat  eaered  in  your  eyes  and  ours  (and  wa 
Catholics  keep  our  oaths;  we  are  not  blasphemers  like  your 
(ihurchmen,  who  kiss  the  book  in  courts  ajid  perjure  tbem- 
aelves  five  seconds  after  I)  never  to  reveal  your  marriBge. 
You  may  wed  your  young  English  aristocrat;  she  will  never 
know  that  another  lives  who  might  dispute  her  title.  Meo 
say  you  love  her  strangely  well — and  you  are  more  tliin 
hidf  Southern,  signer ;  yours  wUl  be  no  calm  and  frigid 
happiuesa,  such  as  content  the  cold  tame  English.  \'oii 
need  have  no  aci'Uple,  for,  since  yon  say  you  disown  her, 
whatever  the  law  decree,  you  must  feel  aa  divorced  as  thougb 
men's  words  had  unlocked  your  fetters,  and  —  pn  Dtol 
if  a  Bcore  years'  separa-tion  is  not  divorce,  in  lieaven'i 
sight  what  it  i  Accept  our  offer — your  marriage  i> 
virtually  disaolved  as  though  no  tie  of  law  existed ;  and 
long  years  of  love  and  happiness  await  you  with  the  womsQ 
you  idolise,  Befuae  it,  your  marriage  will  be  known  a!l 
over  England  ;  and  you  will  see  your  English  love  th» 
wedded  wife  of  some  other  and  some  happier-fated  num. 
Choose,  signor — the  choice  ia  very  easy — you  who  ha»e 
never  hesitated  to  pay  any  price  for  Pleasure,  will  Wdlj 
refuse  so  small  a  price  for  happiness  I  Choose,  signor,  yon 
hold  the  game  in  your  own  hands." 

Vith  subtle  ingenuity,  denlish  skill,  was  the  tEmptatioa 
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'f  ut  I  The  Neapolitan  watcbed  the  speeding  of  his  poisoned 
arrows,  and  eaw  that  thej  had  hit  their  quarry.  Sabre- 
lasche  leaned  against  the  wall,  his  lips  pressed  in  to  keep 
down  the  agony  within  him  to  which  he  would  not  give 
▼ent ;  a  shiver  passing  ever  his  &ame,  which  was  burning 
with  feverish  passions ;  he  breathed  quick  short  gasps,  as 
if  panting  for  very  life ;  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  that 
brmiant  race,  whose  Ic^g  gaze  turned  on  him  from  the 
canvas,  tempted  him,  how  fiercely !  how  pitilessly !  as 
woman's  beauty  has  ever  tempted  man's  honour  to  its  fall. 

There  on  the  lifeless  easel  beamed  the  fair,  fond  face, 
pleading  for  her  joy  and  his  own.  Before  him  stretched 
two  lives ;  one  radiant  and  blessed,  full  of  the  rest  for 
which  his  heart  was  weary,  the  beloved  companionship  that 
makes  existence  of  beauly  and  of  value ;  the  other  desolate, 
with  no  release  from  the  chains  that  fettered  him  as  the 
bonds  which  bound  the  living  man  to  the  dead  corpse,  no 
relief  from  the  haunting  passions,  which  would  bum  within, 
till  stilled  in  the  slumber  of  the  grave !  All  wooed  him  to 
the  one ;  all  manhood  rebelled  against  the  other  1 

All  urged  him  to  listen  to  his  tempter — all — save  the 
honour,  which  shrunk  from  the  stain  of  a  Lie.  He  had  paid 
down  all  prices  save  this  for  pleasure ;  he  would  not  pay  this 
nowy  even  though  the  barter  were  hell  for  heaven.  His 
eyes  were  still  fastened  upon  her  picture,  and  there  her  own 
answered  his — dear,  fond,  true,  even  while  tempting  him  his 
better  angel  stilL  He  could  not  win  her  by  wrong,  woo  her 
with  deception ;  he  loved  her  too  well  to  wed  her  by  a  fraud, 
and  the  knightly  soul  that  slept  beneath  the  worldly  exterior 
of  the  man  of  fashion  and  of  pleasure,  revolted  ^m  the 
shame  of  betraying  a  heart  which  trusted  him,  by  conceal- 
ment and  by  falsehood.  He  would  not  give  her  his  name, 
kiiowing  it  was  not  hers ;  call  her  his  wife,  knowing  the 
title  was  denied  her;  live  with  her  day  by  day,  knowing  at 
every  moment  he  had  wronged  her  and  deceived  her ;  receive 
her  innocent  caresses,  with  the  barrier  of  that  deadly  shadow 
beneath  them,  which,  if  she  saw  it  not,  could  never  leave 
his  sight,  nor  rid  him  of  its  haunting  presence.  Deadly 
WBS  the  temptation  —  deadly  its  struggle.  Great  drops 
fltood  upon  his  brow,  his  lips  turned  white  as  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  his  hands  clenched  as  in  the  combat  with  some 
actual  foe,  and  the  anguish  of  his  heart  broke  out  in  a  biu 
ter  moan: 
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"  "tSj  God !  I  have  no  strengtli  for  thie ! " 

"  Why  endure  it,  then  ?  "  wliiapered  tbe  low,  aubtlo  voie* 
of  tbe  Italian.     "  Freedom  is  in  jour  own  hands." 

But  the  tempter  had  bet  hie  power  I— tbe  man  wbom 
the  world  said  denied  hiraeelf  no  pleasure  and  no  wish,  arj 
called  a  heartless  and  Belfiab  libertine,  put  aside  tbe  joja 
which  could  onlj  be  bought  with  Dishonour.  Again  with 
tbe  spring  of  a  panther  he  leapt  forward  ;  tbe  blood  etaio- 
ing  his  face,  and  about  bie  lipa  a  black  and  gbaetly  hue  u 
he  caught  the  Italian  in  his  grip : 

"Hound!  you  tempt  me  to  wrcng  her  I —tske  youf 
price  I " 

He  lifted  him  from  the  pround  with  his  left  hand,  opened 
the  door,  and  threw  him  down  tbe  stepa  that  parted  tha 
Btudio  from  the  corridor.  The  Italian  lay  there,  stunned 
with  the  fall ;  Sabretasche  closed  the  door  upon  him,  and 
went  in  again  alone— alone,  in  what  a  solitude ! 

Long  hours  afterwards  lie  re-issued  from  his  chsnbct 
and  entered  his  carriage,  drawing  down  both  blinda.  A 
strange  silence  feU  upon  bis  house ;  many  of  hia  BBrranti 
loved  bim,  through  a  service  of  kindness  on  the  one  band, 
and  fidelitY  on  the  other,  and  they  knew  that  some  great 
sorrow  baa  fallen  on  their  master.  The  footmen  in  Iiowndi*- 
square,  accustomed  to  hia  entrance,  were  about  to  ihoT 
him  unasked,  to  the  room  where  Violet  was ;  but  Sabrs- 
taache  signed  tbem  back,  and  he  went  upstairs  to  her 
chamber  alone.  At  the  door  he  paused — what  wonder  F 
Could  his  heart  but  fail  him  when  he  waa  about  to  queued 
all  radiance  from  the  eyes  that  took  their  brigbtoess  only 
from  him  ?  to  carry  the  chill  of  death  into  a  life  which  had 
faitberto  not  known  even  a  passing  shade?  To  say  to  tlie 
woman  pledged  to  be  his  wife,  "  I  am  'be  buebnnd  of  in- 
other  I "  It  is  no  exaggeration  that  he  would  have  goat 
with  thanksgiving  to  his  own  grave ;  life  could  have  no 
greater  bittenieaa  for  him  than  this. 

Many  moments  paased  ■  the  time  told  off  by  the  thick, 
slow  thjobs  of  bis  heart  i — then  he  opened  the  door  lod 
entered. 

She  looked  up  as  the  handle  turned,  dropped  her  book, 
and  eprang  forwards,  her  hands  outstretched,  her  emile  isll 
«f  glodnuaa  ;  not  even  a  trace  of  long  passed  ebadawa  tm 
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the  fair  young  brow  that  had  never  known  care,  or  sorrow, 
OP  remorse.  In  her  joy,  not  noticing  the  change  upon  his 
&ce,  she  welcomed  him  with  fond  words  and  fonder  caresses, 
her  arms  stealing  softly  round  his  neck ;  and  each  touch  of 
her  lips,  to  him,  like  scorching  fire. 

"Oh,  Vivian !"  she  cried,  "you  said  you  would  be  here 
four  hours  ago?  You  know  I  don't  believe  in  military 
duties  1     /  should  be  your  only  thought." 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  as  she  spoke,  and  as  she  did 
so,  her  gay  smile  faded,  and  the  sweet  laughter  from  her 
eye  was  quenched  in  the  shadow  that  already  fell  upon  her 
from  the  ciu*se  he  bore. 

"  0  Heaven  1  what  is  it !"  she  gasped. 

He  pressed  her  in  his  arms.  "Hush,  hush,  or  you  will 
kiU  me.'' 

Then  the  colour  fled  from  her  fece  j  her  eyes  grew  fiill  of 
pitiful  fear  and  half-conscious  anguish,  like  a  startled  deer 
catching  the  first  distant  ring  of  the  hunters'  feet.  She  hid 
ber  &ce  upon  his  breast,  and  clung  to  him  in  dread  of  the 
unknown  horror. 

He  held  her  in  his  arms,  as  if  no  earthly  power  should 
rend  her  from  him ;  and  his  lips  quiveredf  with  anguish. 
*'  I  cannot  tell  you — the  worst  that  could  happen  to  us 
00th  has  come  1  Would  to  God  that  I  had  died  ere  I  linked 
your  fate  to  mine !" 

Clinging  to  him  more  closely,  she  looked  up  mto  his 
eyes ;  there  she  read,  or  guessed,  the  truth,  and,  with  a 
Ditter  wail,  her  arms  unloosed  their  clasp,  and  she  sank 
down  from  his  embrace,  lying  on  the  ground  in  all  her  deli* 
cate  beauty,  stricken  by  her  great  grief,  crushed  and  uncon* 
scious,  like  a  broken  flower  in  a  tempest. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

HOW    A    WOMAN    WOKE     FEUD    BETWIXT  PALAHON    AND    ARCITB. 

Can  you  not  fancy  how  eagerly  all  town,  ever  on  the  qvii 
vtve  after  scandal  and  gossip,  darted  like  the  vultures  on  a 
dying  lion  on  the  story  of  Vivian  Sabretasche's  marriage  ? 
They  were  so  outraged  at  its  having  been  so  long  and  car« 
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fully  concealed,  that  those  who  collected  ecaiidiila  of  thoif 
neighbours,  ua  industriously  and  persistently  aa  Paria  chif- 
foniers their  rags,  grubbing  for  them  often  in  quite  n 
filthy  plnces,  revenged  tbemseWea  for  the  wrong  he  had 
done  them,  by  telting  it,  garbled  and  diatortcd  in  erm 
way.  Heaven  knows  througb  whom  it  first  chiefly  spreail, 
whether  froro  the  lipa  of  my  Lady  Molyneui,  who  hated 
him  and  loved  the  telling,  or  through  his  wife  and  her 
brother,  who  probably  supplied  the  Court  Talebearer,  the 
St.  Jamet't  Tiitletatler,  and  such-like  jouroals,  with  vagutj 
yet  damning,  Tersiona  that  appeared  in  them,  of  the  "  mrlj 
history  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Queen's  CavalTy,  well  bnoffn 
in  faaniouable  circles  a:S  a  dilettante,  a  {1*011,  and  a  leader 
of  ton,  who  has  recently  sought  the  hand  of  a  beautiM 
daughter  of  an  Irish  Peer,  and  would  have  ted  her  to  the 
altar  in  a  few  days'  time,  but  for  the  unhappy,  yet,  con- 
Bidering  the  circumstancea,  fortunate  discovery  of  the 
eiiistence  of  a  first  marriage,  concealed  by  Colonel  S.  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years  ;  during  which  period,  it  is  said, 
the  unfortunate  wife  has  lived  upon  eitraoeous  charity, 
denied  even  the  ordinary  necessities  of  existence  by  her 
unnatural  husband,  who,  having  wooed  her  in  a  passing 
caprice,  abandoned  her  when  one  would  have  supposed  bis 
extreme  youth  might  have  preaei  ved  him  from  the  ba- 
barity,  and  we,  the  moral  censors  of  the  age,  must  eay, 
however  reluctantly,  villany  of  such  a  course  !  " 

How  it  spread  I  cannot  say.  I  ooly  iinow  it  flew  like 
wUdfire.  There  were  many  who  hated  him,  and  all  hia 
"nearest  frienda"  glutted  over  the  story  so  long  hidden 
Irom  their  inquiring  e;es.  Old  dowagers  mumbled  it  over 
iheir  whist-tables,  married  beauties  whispered  it  behind 
tiieir  fans,  loungers  gossiped  of  it  in  club-rooma  ;  aud  10  all 
was  the  VL-rsiou  difTerent.  Men  in  general  took  hia  part; 
but  women — the  solt-voiced  murderers  of  so  much  &tr 
fiime — sided,  without  eieeption,  against  him  ;  called  bim 
villain!  betrayer!  all  the  names  In  their  sentimental  vocn- 
bulary  ■  pitied  his  "  poor  dear  wife  ; "  doubted  not  she  wia 
a  sweet  creature  sacrificed  and  tiirown  away ;  lamented 
poor  dar'ing  Violet's  fate,  sighed  over  her  infatuation  for 
one  'vgainet  whom  they  had  all  warned  her,  and  agreed  thul 
■uch  a  wretch  should  be  excluded  from  society  ! 

"  I  knew  it ! "  said  Lady   Molyneui,  with  calm   satiria 
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bitterness,  and  that  air  of  superiority  which  people  assume 
when  they  give  you  what  Madame  de  Stael  wisely  terms 
that  singular  consolation,  "JJ?  Vavais  hien  dii/**  **I  kne^ 
it — I  always  told  you  what  would  come  of  that  engage- 
ment— I  was  always  certain  what  that  man  really  was.  To 
think  of  my  sweet  child  running  such  a  risk  I  If  the  mar- 
riage had  taken  place  before  this  iclaircissemeni,  I  posi- 
tively could  not  have  visited  my  own  daughter!  Too 
terrible — too  tertAle !  *' 

**  K  it  had,  Helena,"  answered  her  husband,  "  I  think 
you  mi^ht  have  *  visited '  poor  Vy  without  disgrace.  She 
would  have  been,  at  least,  faithful  to  one,  which  certain 
stories  would  say,  my  lady,  you  are  not  always  so  careful 
to  be ! " 

The  Viscountess  deigned  no  reply  to  the  coarse  insinua- 
tion, but  covered  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  only  re- 
peating : 

**  I  knew  it ;  I  knew  it  all  along !  K  Jhaa  had  my  way, 
Yiolet  would  now  be  the  honoured  wife  of  one  of  the  first 
Peers  of  the  — "" 

"  K  you  did  know  it,  madame,"  interrupted  Jockey  Jack 
sharply — **  if  you  did  know  poor  Sabretasche's  wife  was 
alive,  it's  a  pity  you  did  not  tell  us  so.  I  won't  have  him 
blamed ;  I  tell  you  he's  a  splendid  fellow — a  splendid  fellow 
— and  the  victim  of  a  rascally  woman.  He  can't  marry 
Vy,  of  course  —more  fools  those  who  make  the  laws !-— but 
I  won't  turn  my  back  on  him.  He's  not  the  only  husband 
who  has  very  good  motives  for  divorce,  though  the  facts 
may  not  be  quite  clear  to  satisfy  the  courts." 

With  which  fling  at  his  wife.  Jockey  Jack,  moved  with 
more  or  less  sympathy  from  personal  motives  for  his 
daughter's  lover,  took  his  hat  and  gloAes,  and  banged  out 
of  the  house,  meeting  on  the  dooir-step  the  Hon.  Lascelles 
Eain^ant  who  hai  received  that  morning  in  his  Albany 
chambers  a  delicate  missive  frCm  his  virtuous  Yotountess, 
cc^jmencing,  "  Ami  choisi  de  iul  n  cobut.'* 

So  the  journals  teemed,  and  the  cote^^fsjp  gCssi^ed,  kJ 
dept^  tliey  could  neither  gu^^ss  at  nor  understaTid.  Sa'^re- 
tas  Le's  fasti'^ious  delicacy  could  no  longer  shiel  *,  him  fron 
coarse  remark  The  marriage  which  he  considered  dis- 
fi^ce,  the  love  whioh  he  held  as  tlie  most  bacred  part  of 
hiB  life,  were  the  themes  of  l4ondon  gCMip,  to  be  treated 
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with  a  jeer,  or,  at  best,  witli  what  was  Gir  i 

to  him,  pity.     Scandal  was, however,  innocai 

he  wax  blind  and  deaf  to  all  twinge,  save  bis  own  angdih, 

and  that  of  tbe  woman  who  loved  him. 

It  waa  piteous,  they  tell  mo,  to  Bee  the  change  in  Violet 
under  the  firat  grief  of  her  life — and  such  ?riefl  Bnclii 
shock  from  a  bright  and  laughing  future  to  llie  utter  dwo 
latioQofa  beggared  present,  has  before  now  unseated  in- 
tellects not  perhaps  the  weaker  for  tlieir  Busceptibiiity. 
From  wild,  diBconnected  utterances  of  paaaionate  Borrow 
she  would  sink  into  a  ailent,  voicelecB  suffering,  wone  to 
witnesB  than  any  tears  or  laments.  She  would  Ue  in  Sabre- 
tasche's  arms,  with  her  bright-haired  head  atricken  to  tha 
duet,  uttering  low,  plaintive  moans  that  entered  his  Terj 
Boul  with  stabs  far  keener  tjian  the  keenest  steel ;  tben  SM 
would  cling  to  bim,  lifting  her  blanched  face  to  his,  praying 
io  him  never  to  leave  her,  or  shrink  atill  closer  to  nim, 
wishing  she  had  died  before  she  had  brought  sorrow  on  hia 
head.  It  must  have  been  a  piteous  sight — one  to  ring  up 
from  earth  to  Heaven  to  claim  vengeance  against  the  cutm 
of  laws  that  join  hand^j  set  dead  iu  wrath  against  each 
other,  and  part  hearts  formed  for  eaeh  other's  joy  snd 
linked  by  holiest  love  I 

It  did  not  induce  brain  fever,  or  harm  her  eo,  belles 
lectrices.  If  «e  went  Jown  under  every  stroke  in  that 
way  ae  novelists  assume,  we  should  all  be  loved  of  Heaven 
if  that  love  be  shown  by  early  graves,  aa  the  old  Greeks 
say. 

Violet's  young  life  flowed  in  her  veins  atill  purely  and 
strongly  under  the  dead  weigiil  that  the  mind  anrf.  But 
for  a  day  or  so  her  reusuu  indeed  fieemcd  in  danger,  both 
we-e  abke  perilous  to  it,  her  deliroua  agony  or  her  mute 
tearlew   aorrow;  and  when   her  mother  approacbed  he^ 

Eouring  in  her  common-place  aympathiea,  Violet  gazed  at 
er  with  an  uneonscioua  look  in  thoae  eyes,  onco  ro  radiant 
with  vivid  intelligence,  which  made  even  Lady  Molyneoi 
shudder  with  a  v^ue  terror,  and  a  coaseiousness  of  tte 
presence  of  a  grief  far  beyond  her  power  to  cure  or  calm. 
Babretaache  alone  had  influence  over  her.  With  miraculous 
aelf-command  and  aelf-sacriBce,  while  his  own  heart  wb» 
breaking,  be  calmed  himself  to  calm  her  ;  he  alone  had  any 
power  to  soothe  her,  and  he  would  surrender  the  right  to 
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**  Tou  had  better  not  see  her  again,"  her  fatliep  said  to 
him  one  day — *'  much  better  not,  for  both  of  you.  No  good 
can  come  of  it,  much  harm  may.  You  will  not  mirander- 
stand  me  when  I  say  I  must  put  an  end  to  your  visits.  It 
gives  me  inteiise  regret.  I  have  not  known  you  these  past 
months  without  learning  to  admire  and  to  esteem  you ; 
Btill,  Sabretasche,  you  can  well  understand,  that  for  poor 
Vy's  sake—" 

**  Not  see  her  again  ?  "  repeated  Sabretatushe,  with  some- 
thing of  his  old  sneering  smile  upon  his  worn,  wearied, 
haggard  features.  **  Are  you  human,  Molyneux,  that  you 
Bay  that  coldly  and  calmly  to  a  man  who,  to  win  your 
daughter,  would  brave  death  and  shame,  heaven  and  hell, 
yet  who  loved  her  better  than  himself,  and  would  not  do 
ner  wrong,  even  to  purchase  the  sole  paradise  he  craves, 
the  sole  <mance  of  joy  earth  will  ever  again  offer  him  ?  " 

"I  know,  I  know,"  answered  Jockey  Jack  hastily. 
**  Tou  are  a  splendid  fellow,  Sabretasche.  I  honour  you 
from  my  soul.  ^I  have  told  my  wife  so,  I  would  tell  any 
one  so.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  just  hecausOy  God  help 
you !  yon  have  such  a  passion  for  poor  Yy,  that  I  tell  you 
— and  I  mean  it,  too,  and  I  think  you  must  see  it  yourself 
— ^that  you  had  far  better  not  meet  each  other  any  more, 
and,  indeed,  I  cannot,  as  her  father  allow  it — " 

"  No  ?  '*  said  Sabretasche,  with  a  sternness  and  fierceness 
which  Lord  Molyneux  had  never  imagined  in  his  nature. 
**No?  Tou  side,  then,  with  those  who  think,  because 
misfortune  has  overtaken  a  man,  he  must  have  no  mercy 
ghown  him.  Listen  to  me!  Tou  are  taking  dangerous 
measures.  I  tell  you  that,  so  well  does  Violet  love  me,  that 
I  have  but  to  say  to  her,  *  Take  pity  on  me,  and  give  your- 
self to  me,'  and  I  could  make  her  leave  you  and  her  mother, 
her  country  and  her  friends,  and  follow  me  wherever  I  chose 
to  lead  her.  If  I  exert  my  power  over  her,  I  believe  that  no 
authority  of  yours  can  or  will  keep  hep  from  me.  It  is  not 
jour  word,  nor  society's  dictum,  that  holds  me  back  ;  it  is 
solely  and  entirely  because,  young,  pure-hearted,  devoted  as 
she  is,  I  will  not  wro3g  her  trust  in  me,  by  turning  it  to 
my  own  desires.  I  will  not  let  my  passions  blind  me  to 
what  is  right  to  her.  I  will  not  woo  ner  in  her  youth  to  a 
path  which>  in  maturer  years,  she  might  live  to  regret,  and 
long  to  retrace.    I  will  not  do  it.    If  I  have  not  spared  any 
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other  women  in  my  life,  I  will  spare  ber.  But,  af.  the  wvma 
time,  I  will  not  bo  parted  from  her  utterly ;  I  will  not  tw 
compelled  to  forsake  her  in  the  hour  of  suffering  I  haia 
brought  upoii  her.  As  long  as  Bhi>  Joves  me,  I  will  not 
entirely  aiirrender  her  to  you  or  to  any  other  man.  Toil 
indge  righlly;  I  dare  not  be  with  her  ioug.  God  help  me! 
I  should  have  no  etrength.  A  fibld  is  open  now  to  every 
ioliiier ;  if  my  Corps  had  not  been  ordered  out,  I  should 
have  exchanged,  and  gone  on  active  service.  My  death 
would  be  the  happiest  thing  for  her  ;  dead,  1  might  be  for* 
gotten  and — replaced ;  but  for  our  farewell,  eternal  as  it 
may  be,  I  will  choose  my  own  hour.  Jfo  man  shall  dictolfl 
or  interfere  between  myself  and  Violet,  who  now  ought  to 
bo— ao  near  to  one  another!  " 

Sternly  and  passionately  as  he  had  spoken,  hia  lipa 
quivered,  his  voice  sauk  to  a  honrso  whisper,  and  he  turned 
his  head  away  from  the  gaze  of  hia  fellow-maa.  The  honest 
heart  of  blunt,  simple,  obtuse  Jockey  Jack  stirred  for  once 
into  sympathy  with  the  susceptible,  sensitive,  passionate 
nature  beside  him.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  revolving 
ill  hia  mind  the  strange  problem  of  ibis  deep  and  tender 
love  hia  daughter  had  awakened,  musing  over  a.  cbaractiT 
80  unlike  his  own,  so  far  above  any  with  which  ho  had  come 
in  contact.  Then  he  stretohcd  out  his  hand  with  a  sudden 
impulse : 

"  Have  your  own  way,  you  are  right  enougb.  I  put  more 
faith  in  your  honour  than  in  bars  and  bolts.  If  you  love 
Violet  thus,  I  can't  say  you  shall  not  see  her ;  her  heart's 
nigh  broken  as  It  ie.  God  help  you  both  I  I'll  trust™ 
with  her  as  I  would  myself!  " 

I  think  Sabretasche  had  pledged  himself  to  more 
conld  have  fuMlled.  It  would  have  been  beyond  the  s 
"f  man  to  have  seen  her  brilliant  and  laughing  eyea  fa  „ 
with  tears  wrung  from  Ler  heart's  depths,  her  head,  witM 
wealth  of  chesnut  hair,  bowed  and  bent  with  the  weigu 
an  anguish  too  great  to  bear;  to  have  beard  the  tow  nu 
with  which  she  would  lie  for  hours  on  the  cushions  of  S 
boudoir,  lite  a  summep  rose  snapped  off  in  the  fury  of  a 
tempest — to  have   been   tortured  with  the  touch  of  her 
bands  clinging  to  him,  with  the  wild  entreaties  to  him  nol. 
to  leave  her,  with  her  words  in  calmer  momenta  promioT 
Wemal  fidelity  to  him,  and  vowing  to  keep  true  to  T 
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tme  as  though  she  were  his  wife — it  had  been  more  than 
the  strength  of  man  to  have  endured  all  this,  and  kept  his 
word  so  constantly  in  sight  as  never  to  whisper  to  her  of 
possible  joy,  never  to  woo  her  to  a  forbidden  future. 

He  did  keep  it,  with  iron  nerve  and  giant  self-subjection, 
wonderful  indeed  in  one,  born  in  the  voluptuous  south,  and 
accustomed  to  an  existence,  if  of  most  refined,  still  of  most 
complete,  self-indulgence.  He  did  keep  it,  though  his 
heart  would  have  broken — if  hearts  did  break — in  the  agony 
crowded  into  those  few  brief  days.  Had  his  torture  lasted 
longer,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  borne  up  against  it ;  for, 
strong  as  his  honour  was,  his  love  was  stronger  still.  But 
the  English  and  Erench  troops  were  gathering  in  the  East ; 
months  before,  the  Guards  had  tramped  through  London 
streets  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  with  their  band  playing 
their  old  cheery  tunes,  and  their  Queen  wishing  them  God 
speed.  For  several  months  in  Woolwich  Dockyards  trans- 
ports had  been  filling  and  ships  weighing  anchor,  and  decks 
crowding  with  line  on  line  of  troops.  Already  through  Eng- 
land, after  a  forty  years'  peace,  the  military  spirit  of  the 
nation  had  awoke;  the  trumpet-call  rang  through  the  country 
sounding  far  away  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  arousing  the  slumbering  embers  of  war  that  had  slept 
since  Waterloo ;  already  bitter  partings  were  taking  place 
in  stately  English  homes,  and  by  lowly  farmstead  hearths ; 
and  young  gallant  blood  warmed  for  the  strife,  longing  for 
the  struggle  to  come,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  deadly 
work  of  privation  and  disease,  waiting  and  chafing,  and 
dying  off  under  inaction,  that  was  to  be  their  doom.  Ours 
were  ordered  to  the  Crimea  with  but  a  fortnight's  time  for 
preparation ;  where  sharp  work  was  to  be  done,  the  Dashers 
were  pretty  sure  to  be  in  request.  We  were  glad  enough 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  active  service  and  real  life,  after  long 
years  of  dawdlmg  in  London  drawing-rooms,  and  boHng 
ourselves  with  the  routine  of  pleasures  of  which  we  had 
long  tired.  We  had  plenty  to  do  in  the  few  days'  notice; 
fresh  harness,  fresh  horses,  new  rifles,  and  old  liaisons ; 
cases  of  Bass  and  Cognac ;  partings  with  fair  women ;  buy- 
ing in  camp  furniture ;  bummg  the  souvenirs  of  hali-a-dozen 
seasons ;  the  young  ones  thinking  of  Moore  and  Byron,  the 
Bosphorus  and  veiled  Haid^es — we  of  Turkish  tobacco, 
Syrian  stallions,  Minies,  and  Long  Enfields,    We  had  all 


y  to  do,  and  the  Cnmea  came  to  ua  as  a  good  bit  at 
[,  to  toie  the  place  that  year  of  the  Weateni  Higbknds, 
the  English  open,  or  jachtiug  up  to  Norv&y  or  through 
the  Levant. 

"  Colonel  Brandling  wishes  to  apeak  to  you.  Major," 
eaid  his  man  to  Do  Vigne,  one  morning  when  OraiiTille 
waa  dreiaing,  after  eiereising  his  troop  up  at  Wormwooi 
Scrubs. 

"  Colonel  Brandling?  Ask  him  if  he'd  tnind  coming  up 
to  me  here,  if  he'a  in  a  hniry,"  answered  De  Vigoe.  He 
did  not  be&r  Curlir  the  greatest  good-will  since  eeeing  him 
under  the  cheanut-treea  at  St.  Criicis — where,  by  Ibe  way, 
be  himHelf  had  not  been  since. 

"  May  I  come  in,  old  fellow  ?  "  asked  Curly'a  voice  at  the 
door. 

"Certainly.  Ton  are  an  early  visitor,  Oorly,"  said  Da 
Tigne,  mther  curtly.  "  I  thought  you'd  prefer  coming  up 
4ere  instead  of  waiting  ten  minutes  while  I  washed  mt 
(lands  and  put  ray  myself  en  bourgeois," 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  early,"  began  Curly,  so  abstractedly, 
that  De  Vigne  awurg  round,  and  noticed  with  aatoniali- 
ment  that  his  Ught-bearted  frestouhilU  pet  seemed  straogelj 
down  in  the  mouth.  Curly  was  distrait  and  absent:  be 
looked  worried,  and  there  were  dark  circles  beneath  hii 
eyee  as  of  a  man  who  has  passed  the  night  tossing  on  hii 
bid  to  painful  thoughts. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Curly  ?  "  asked  De  Vigne,  "  Hai 
Heliotrope  gone  lame.  Lord  Ormolu  turned  orasty,  £udoiia 
I/emaire  deserted  yon,  or  what  ia  it?  " 

Curly  smiled,  but  very  sadly. 

"  Nothing  new ;  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself,  that's  all," 

"  And  are  comj  t^  me  for  auricular  conjfessioa  P  Whtt 
ie  the  mattfir.  Curly  ?  " 

"  Imprimis,  I  lure  asked  a  woman  to  be  my  wife," 
answered  Curly,  with  a  nervous  langb,  playing  with  the 
bouquet  bottles  on  the  table. 

De  Vigne  started  perceptibly  ;  he  looked  up  tvith  a  rapid 
glance  of  interrogation,  but  be  did  not  apeak,  except  ■ 
rather  haughty  and  impatient  "  Indeed !  " 

Curly  did  not  notice  bis  manner,  he  was  too  ill  at  eaea 
too  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  too  entirely 
at  a  iosa,  tbr  the  first  time  in  hia  life,  how  to  espreea  whiU 
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ie  wanted  to  say.  Curly  bad  often  come  to  De  Vigne  with 
the  embaj-rasBments  and  difficulties  of  bis  Hfe  :  when  he  had 
dropped  more  over  the  Oaks  than  he  knew  exactly  how  to 
pay,  or  entangled  himself  where  a  tigress  grip  held  him 
tighter  than  he  relished ;  but  there  are  other  tmngs  that  a 
man  cannot  so  readily  say  to  another. 

"  Well  I "  said  De  Vigne,  impatient  at  his  silence,  and 
more  anxious,  perhaps,  than  he  would  have  allowed  to  hear 
the  end  of  these  confessions.  ^  Certainly  the  step  shows 
no  great  wisdom.    Who  has  bewitched  you  into  it  r  *' 

**  You  can  guess,  I  should  say." 

**  Not  I ;  I  am  no  (Edipus ;  and  ot  all  nadies,  men's  folly 
with  women  is  the  hardest  to  read.'* 

"  Yet  you  might.  Who  can  be  with  her  and  res:at  her — " 

"HerP—whoP  Speak  intelligibly,  Curly,"  said  De 
Vigne,  irritably.  **Eemember  your  lover's  raptures  are 
Arabic  to  me." 

**  In  a  word  then,"  said  Curly  hurriedly,  "I  love  Alma 
Tressillian,  and  I  have  told  her  so." 

De  Vigne's  eyebrows  contracted,  his  lips  turned  pale,  and 
he  set  them  into  a  hard  straight  line,  as  I  have  seen  him 
when  suffering  severe  physical  pain. 

"  She  has  accepted  you,  of  course  ?  *' 

Had  Curly  been  less  preoccupied,  he  must  have  thought 
how  huskily  and  coldly  the  question  was  spoken. 

Ourly  shook  his  head. 

**  No  ?  "  exclaimed  De  Vigne,  his  eyes  lighting  up  from 
their  haughty  impassibility  into  passionate  eagerness. 

"  No !  rlenty  of  women  have  Inved  me,  too ;  yet  when  I 
am  more  in  earnest  than  I  ever  was,  I  can  awaken  no  re- 
sponse. I  love  her  very  dearly.  Heaven  knows.  I  would 
give  her  my  name,  my  rank,  my  riches,  were  they  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  they  are.  G-ood  Heavens  !  it  seems 
very  bitter  that  love  like  mine  should  count  for  nothing, 
when  other  L/en,  cnly  seeking  to  gratify  their  passions  or 
gain  their  own  selfish  ends,  win  all  before  them." 

His  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke  I  his  gay  and  careless 
spirits  were  beaten  down ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  bright 
butterfly  life  Sorrow  had  come  upon  him.  Its  touch  is 
death,  and  its  breath  the  chill  air  of  the  charnel-house,  even 
when  we  have  had  it  by  us  waking  and  sleeping,  in  our  bed 
and  at  our  board,  peopling  our  BoUtude  and  poisoning  our 
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Falenuan,  riBing  with  the  morning  sue  and  with  the  ereo* 
ing  Btara  ; — how  much  heavier  then  must  be  the  iron  htaif 
how  much  more  cbill  ite  breath,  ice  cold  as  the  air  a' 
grave,  to  one  wbo  has  never  known  ita  presence  ! 


had  cS^^ 


Curly'e  voice  trembled ;  he  leaned  hia  arm  on  the  dn 
tablif,  aod  bis  heai)  upon  his  band;  his  rejection  I 
him  more  keenly  to  the  heart  than  he  cared  another  man 
should  aee,  De  Vigne  stood  still,  an  eager  gladness  in  hii 
eyes,  a  faint  ilush  of  colour  on  his  face,  hia  heart  beatine 
freely  and  bis  pulses  throbbing  quickly ;  that  vehement  ma 
exultant  joy  of  which  his  nature  was  capable,  stirred  in  him 
at  the  thought  of  Curl;,*B  rejection.  We  never  know  how 
we  value  a  thing  till  ita  loss  is  threatened  ! 

He  did  not  answer  for  some  momenta;  then  he  laid  hii 
hand  on  Curly's  shoulder  with  that  old  gentleneaa  he  had 
always  used  to  his  old  FrestonhSUs  favourite. 

"  JJear  old  fellow,  it  it  hard.     I  am  very — " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  he  would  have  added,  "  sorry  f(v 
you,"  but  De  Tigne  knew  that  he  was  not  sorry  in  hia  heart, 
and  the  innate  truth  that  was  in  the  man  checked  the  lie 
that  conventionality  would  have  pardoned. 

Curly  threw  off  his  hand  aud  started  to  his  feet.  Some- 
thing in  De  Vigne'a  tone  atnick  on  his  lover's  keen  sensei 
with  a  suapicion  that  before  bad  never  crossed  him,  alisorbod 
aa  hii  had  been  in  his  own  love  for  the  Little  TressiUian,  and 
his  own  hopes  and  feara  for  hia  favour  in  her  eyea. 

"Spare  yourself  the  fabehood,"  he  said,  coldly  as  ht)itA 
never  spoken  before  to  hia  idolized  "  senior  pupil."  "  Com- 
miserBtiou  from  a  rival  is  simply  insult." 

"  A  rival  ?  "  repeated  De  Vigne,  that  fiery  blood  of  hii 
always  ready — too  ready,  at  timea — to  rise  up  in  auger. 

"Yes,  and  a  successful  one,  perhaps,"  aaid  Curly,  U 
hotly,  for  at  the  sting  of  jealousy  the  Bweeteat  temper  can 
turn  into  hate.  "  Tou  could  not  aay  on  your  honour,  De 
Tigne,  that  my  rejection  by  her  givea  you  pam.  IfyoudiA 
your  face  would  belie  youl  Tou  love  her  a  (well  as  I ;  yoQ 
ftre  jealous  over  her  ;  perhaps  you  have  already  taken  advan- 
tage of  her  youth  and  her  ignorance  of  the  world  and  het 
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trast  in  you,  to  sacrifice  her  to  your  own  inconstant  pa&> 


sions — " 


*  Silence  !'•  said  J)e  Vigne  fiercely.    **Yoar  /ejy  sup- 
position is  an  insult  to  my  honour." 

**  Do  you  care  nothing  for  her,  then?  '* 

The  dark  blood  of  his  race  rose  over  De  Yigne's  forehead ; 
his  eyes  lighted ;  he  looked  like  a  Hon  longing  to  spring 
upon  his  foe.  JSe  to  have  his  heart  probed  rudely  like  this 
— to  endure  to  have  his  dearest  secrets  dragged  to  daylight 
— he  to  be  questioned,  counselled,  arraigned  in  accusation 
by  another  man !  Curly  had  forgotten  his  character,  or  he 
would  have  hardly  thouglit  to  gain  his  secret  by  provocation 
and  condemnation.  De  Vigne  restrained  his  anger  only  by 
a  mighty  efibrt  of  will,  and  he  threw  back  his  hand  with 
that  gesture,  habitually  expressive  with  him  of  contemptu- 
ous irritation. 

**  If  you  come  here  to  cross-question  me,  you  were  singu- 
larly unwise.  I  am  not  very  likely  to  be  patient  under  such 
treatment.  Whatever  my  feelings  might  be  on  any  subject 
of  the  kind,  do  you  suppose  it  is  probable  I  should  confide 
them  to  you  ?  " 

So  haughtily  careless  was  his  tone,  that  Curly,  catching 
at  straws  as  men  in  love  will  do,  began  to  hope  that  De 
Vigne,  cold  and  cynical  as  he  had  been  to  women  ever  since 
his  fiatal  marriage,  might,  after  all,  be  indifferent  to  his 
protegee. 

**  If  it  be  an  insult  to  your  honour,  then,"  he  said  eager- 
ly, '*  to  hint  that  you  love  her,  or  think  of  her  otherwise 
than  as  a  sister,  you  can  have  no  objection  to  do  for  me 
what  I  came  to  ask  of  you." 

**Vniat  is  that?"  asked  De  Vigne  coldly.  He  could 
not  forgive  Curly  any  of  his  words ;  if  he  resented  the  ac- 
cusation of  loving  Alma,  because  it  startled  him  into  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  had  been  unwilling  to  admit  to 
himself,  he  resented  still  more  the  supposition  that  he  cared 
for  Alma  as  a  sister,  since  it  involved  the  deduction  that 
she  might  love  him — as  a  brother! — And  that  fraternal 
calmness  of  affection  ill  chimed  in  with  an  impetuous 
nature  that  knew  few  shades  between  hate  and  love,  be- 
tween profound  indifference  or  entire  possession  1 

"  Alma  rejected  me ! "  answered  poor  Curly ;  all  the  un- 
consciouB  dignity  of  sorrow  was  lent  to  his  still  girlish  and 
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Greek'like  beauty,  and  a  sBdoe^is  atrangely  calm  fed  deep 
for  his  gay  insouciant  character  bad  aettle'd  in  his  bloe  ey«- 
"  I  offered  her  what  few  men  would  have  thought  it  necea- 
aary  to  offer  her,  unprotpcted  aa  she  is.  Yet  abe  rejected 
me,  though  gently  and  tenderly,  for  abe  haa  nothing  hanii 
in  her.  But  sometinieB  we  hnow  a  woman's  refuBal  is  net 
positiTe.  I  thousht  that  perhaps  (you  bavo  great  inSoence 
over  her)  you  could  put  this  before  her;  persuade  her  at 
the  least  not  to  deny  me  all  hope ;  plead  tuy  cituae  vl^ 
her  :  Sdk  her  to  let  me  wait  ?  Jf  it  were  even  as  long  8" 
Jacob  for  Rachel,  I  would  bear  it.  I  would  try  to  be  xaott 
worthy  of  her,  to  make  her  fonder  of  me.  I  would  shako  nfl 
the  idteneas  and  uselesiieaa  of  my  present  life.  I  would  g«in 
a  name  that  would  do  her  honour.  I  would  do  anything, 
eveirthing,  ilonlif  she  would  give  me  hope  I  " 

lie  spnke  fervently  and  earnestly  ;  pale  aa  death  with  tfie 
love  that  brought  no  joy!  hia  delicate  girlish  face  atamped 
pitifully  with  the  anguish  of  uncontrollable  anxiety,  yet 
with  a  new  nobility  upon  it  from  the  chivalric  lionour  and 
high  devotednesa  which  Alma  had  awakened  in  him. 

He  was  silent — and  De  Vigiie  as  well.  De  Vigne  leaned 
against  one  of  the  windows  of  his  bedroom,  his  face  tumwl 
away  from  Curly,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  gay  street  be- 
low. Curly'B  words  stirred  him  strangely ;  they  revealed 
his  own  heart  to  hiiu ;  they  contrasted  with  such  love  aa  he 
bad  always  known ;  they  Btung  him  with  the  thought,  bo* 
much  better  slieltered  from  the  storms  of  pasaton  and  the 
chill  blasts  of  the  world  in  Curly'a  bosom  than  in  hia  oitn, 
would  be  thia  fragile  and  soft-winged  little  dove,  now 
coveted  by  both. 

Curly  repeated  hia  question  in  low  tonea. 

"De  Vigne.  will  you  do  it?  "Will  you  plead  my  caoH 
with  herP     If  she  be  so  little  to  you,  it   will   coat  yon 


Again  he  did  sot  anawer,  the  qneation  struck  too  cloeeh 
home.  It  woke  up  in  all  its  force  the  passion  which  hid 
before  alumbered  in  some  nnconaciousneas.  When  aaked 
to  give  her  to  another,  he  learned  how  dear  she  waa  to  bin 
himself.  Hot  and  jealous  by  nature  as  a  Southern,  hov 
could  he  plead  with  hisr  to  give  the  joys  to  his  rival  of 
which  a  cruel  fate  had  robbed  him  ?  how  could  he  give  tbe 
woman  ha  would  win  for  bimaelf,  away  to  the  ormi  et 
another  P 
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••  Answer  me,  De  Vigne.    Yes  or  no  P  ** 

"  No ! " 

And  haughtily  calm  as  the  response  was,  in  bis  Siearil 
went  up  a  bitter  cry,  *'  G-od  help  me.     I  cannot  t " 

**  Then  you  love  her,  and  have  lied !  " 

De  Vigne  sprang  forward  like  a  tiger  at  the  hiss  of  the 
murderous  and  cowardly  ballet  that  has  roused  him  from 
his  lair ;  the  fire  of  just  anger  now  burned  in  his  dark  eyes, 
and  his  teeth  were  set  like  a  man  who  holds  his  vengeance 
with  difficulty  in  check.  Involuntarily  he  lifted  his  right 
arm ;  another  man  he  would  have  struck  down  at  his  feet 
for  that  dastard  word.  But  with  an  effort — how  great  only 
those  who  knew  his  nature  could  appreciate — he  held  his 
anger  in,  as  he  would  have  held  a  cnafing  and  fiery  horse 
with  iron  hand  upon  its  reins. 

"Your  love  has  maddened  you,  or  you  would  scarcely 
have  dared  to  use  that  word  to  me.  If  I  did  not  pity  you, 
and  if  I  had  not  liked  you  since  you  were  a  little  fair-faced 
ooy,  I  should  make  you  answer  for  that  insult  in  other 
ways  than  speech.  If  I  were  to  love  any  woman,  what 
right  have  you  to  dictate  to  me  my  actions  or  dispute  my 
wfil  P  You  might  know  of  old  that  I  suffer  no  man's  inter- 
ference with  me  and  mine.'* 

"I  have  no  power  to  dispute  your  will,"  interrupted 
Curly,  "nor  to  arrest  your  actions.  Would  to  Heaven  I 
had !  But  as  a  man  who  loves  her  truly  and  honourably 
himself,  I  will  tell  you,  whether  I  have  a  right  or  no,  tliat 
no  prevarication  on  your  part  hides  from  me  that  you  at 
least  share  my  madness.  I  will  tell  you,  too,  though  you 
slew  me  to-morrow  for  it,  that  she  is  too  pure  to  be  made 
the  plaything  of  your  fickle  passions,  and  cast  off  when  you 
are  weary  of  her  face,  and  seek  a  newer  mistress.  I  will 
tell  you  that  the  man  who  wrongs  her  trust  in  him,  and 
betrays  her  guileless  frankness,  will  carry  a  sin  in  his  bosom 
greater  than  Cain's  fratricide.  I  will  tell  you  that,  if  you 
go  on  as  you  have  done  from  day  to  day  concealing  your 
marriage,  yet  knitting  her  heart  to  yours — if  you  do  not  at 
once  reveal  your  history  to  her,  and  leave  her  free  to  act 
for  herself,  to  love  you  or  to  leave  you,  to  save  herself  from 
you,  or  to  sacrifice  herself  for  you,  as  she  please,  that  for  all 
your  unstained  name  and  unsuspected  honour,  i  shall  call 
^'oa  a  coward !  *' 
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**  My  God  !'*  mattered  De  Yigne,  ""that  I  sbcmiafifvli 
iiear  another  man  speak  such  words  to  me.  I  wonder  I  dt 
:&ot  kill  you  where  jou  stand ! " 

/  wonder,  too,  he  kept  down  his  wrath  eren  to  the  poiat 
he  did,  for  De  Yigne's  nature  had  no  trace  of  the  lamb  in 
it,  and  to  attack  ms  honour  was  a  worse  crime  than  to  attidk 
his  life.  Deadly  passion  was  between  tbose  two  men  tiwa, 
sweeping  away  all  ancient  memories  of  boyish  days,  al 
gentler  touches  of  brighter  hours  and  kinder  oommumoOi 
Their  eyes  met — fierce,  steady,  full  of  fire,  and  love,  mi 
hate ;  De  Yigne's  hand  clenched,  harder  on  his  breast,  ml 
with  the  other  he  signed  him  to  the  door.  The  w3dfli( 
passions  were  at  war  within  him ;  his  instinct  thirsted  tb 
revenge  the  first  insult  he  had  ever  known,  yet  his  kindf 
soul  at  the  daring  that  defiled  him  yielded  something  & 
that  knightly  admiration  with  which  the  Thirty  lodged  upon 
the  Thirty  when  the  sun  went  down  on  Camac. 

"  Go— go  I  I  honour  you  for  your  defence  of  her,  bat 
such  words  as  have  passed  between  ns,  no  blood  can  wash 
out,  nor  after  words  efiace ! " 

Curly  bent  his  head  and  left  him ;  he  had  done  all  be 
could.  When  they  met  again — !  Ah!  Gk>d  knows  H 
our  meetings  were  foreseen,  many  voices  would  be  softer, 
many  farewells  wanner,  many  lips  that  smile  wonld  quiver, 
many  eyes  that  laugh  would  linger  long  with  salt  tewrs  is 
them,  many  hands  would  never  quit  their  clasp  that  toud 
another  with  light  careless  grasp,  at  partings  where  no  pre- 
science warns,  no  second-sight  can  guide ! 

Curly  left  him,  and  De  Yigne  threw  himself  into  an  arm* 
chair,  all  the  fiery  thoughts  roused  in  him  beating  like  the 
strong  pinions  of  chained  eagles.  The  passions  which  bad 
already  cost  him  so  much,  and  which  from  his  fatal  marriage- 
day  he  had  vowed  should  never  regain  their  Circean  hold 
upon  him,  were  now  let  loose,  and  rioted  in  his  heart.  He 
knew  that  he  loved,  as  he  had  sworn  to  himself  never  to 
love  woman,  that  the  honour  and  the  pride  on  which  he  had 
piqued  himself  had  been  futile  to  save  him  from  the  danger 
which  he  had  so  scornfully  derided  and  recklessly  provoked; 
that  his  own  iron-will,  on  which  he  had  so  fearlessly  relied, 
had  been  powerless  to  hold  him  back  from  the  old  intoxica- 
tion, whose  fiery  draught  had  poisoned  him  even  in  its 
sweetness,  and  to  whose  delirium  he  had  vowed  never  again 
to  succumb. 
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He  loved  ber,  and  De  Yigne  was  not  a  man  cold  enough, 
or,  as  the  world  would  phrase  it,  virtuous  enough,  to  say  to 
the  woman  he  idolised,  "Flee  from  me — society  will  not 
emile  upon  our  love."    Yet  Curly's  words  had  struck  into 
bis  brain  with  marks  of  fire.     "  Ghoing  on  as  you  have  done 
day  by  day,  deceiving  her  by  concealment  of  your  marriage, 
yet  knitting  her  heart  to  yours ! "    These  stung  him  cruelly, 
lor,  of  all  sins,  De  Yigne  abhorred  concealment  or  cowardice ; 
of  all  men,  he  was  most  punctilious  in  his  ideas  of  truth 
and  honour,  and  his  conscience  told  him  that  had  he  acted 
atraightforwardly,  or,  for  her,  wisely,  be  would  have  let 
Alma  know  in  the  earliest  days  of  their  intimacy  of  the 
cruel  ties  of  Church  and  Law  which  fettered  him  with  so 
uncoogenial  and  so  unmerited  a  chain.    True,  he  had  never 
<K>ncealed  it  from  bad  motives ;  it  was  solely  his  disgust  at 
every  thought  of  the  Trefusis,  and  the  semi-oblivion  into 
which — ^never  seeing  his  wife  to  remind  him  of  it — the  bare 
£ftct  of  his  so-called  marriage  had  sunk,  which  had  pre- 
vented his  revealing  it.    He  had  never  thought  the  matter 
would  be  of  consequence  to  her ;  he  had  looked  on  her  as  a 
mere  acquaintance,  and  it  had  no  more  occurred  to  him  to 
tell  her  his  history,  than  it  had  done  to  talk  it  over  in  the 
clubs.    The  imputation  of  want  of  candour,  of  lacking  to  a 
young  girl  the  honour  he  had  been  ever  so  scrupulous  in 
yielding  to  men,  stung  him,  however,  to  the  quick.     Other 
words,  too,  lingered  on  his  mind,  bringing  with  them  keen, 
sharp  pain.     The  doubt  whether  his  love  was  returned  was 
to  him  like  the  bitterness  of  death.     It  should  not  have 
been,  we  know,  had  he  been  unselfish  as  he  ought ;  he 
Mhould  have  prayed  for  punishment  to  fall  upon  his  head; 
and  for  her  to  be  spared  the  fruits  of  his  own  imprudence ; 
but  what  man  amongst  us  can  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  say  before  God  that  he  could  have  summoned  up  such 
unselfishness  under  such  a  temptation  ?  Not  I — not  you — 
not  Granville  de  Vigne,  for,  as  Sabretasche  would  have  said, 
we  are  unhappily  mortal,  mon  ami ! 

One  resolution  he  made  amidst  the  whirl  of  thoughts 
aud  feelings  which  the  stormy  scene  with  Curly  had  so  un. 
expectedly  called  into  life — that  was  to  tell  her  of  his  mar- 
riage at  once.  Perhaps  there  mingled  with  it  some  thought 
that  by  Alma's  reception  of  it,  he  would  see  how  little  op 
bow  much  she  cared  for  him.    I  know  not ;  if  there  were  I 
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duJe  throw  no  stone  at  him.  How  many  of  my  motifeB— 
bow  many  of  yours — of  any  man's,  are  unmixGo.  and  tinde- 
filed  ?  He  resolved  to  tell  her,  to  be  cold  and  guarded  with 
her,  to  let  her  see  no  sign  or  shadow  of  the  paHBton  she  bud 
awakened.  All  his  past  warnings  had  failed  to  teach  liim 
wisdom ,  he  Btill  trusted  in  his  own  strength,  still  helieTed 
his  will  powerful  enough  to  hold  his  love  down  without 
word  or  token  uf  it,  while  it  gnawed  at  his  hedrt-atrinKB  ia 
the  very  presence  of  the  woman  who  had  awakened  it! 
Once  more  De  Vi^ne  had  gone  down  hefore  hiB  old  ibe  aiul 
siren,  Paseion ;  l&e  Sisera  before  the  treacherous  wife  uf 
llclier  the  Kenite,  at  her  leet  he  bowed  and  fell. 
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There  was  the  beauty  of  the  "summer  time"  in 
Iragrant  air,  and  on  the  moistened  roads,  and  on  the 

Keen  woodlands,  but  it  never  reached  his  eyes  or  heart  &t 
i  Vigne  rode  to  Richmond,  spurring  his  horse  into  a  mad 
gallop,  with  that  one  world  within  him  which  blinds  a  man 
to  all  the  rest  of  earth.  He  galloped  on  and  on,  nv« 
slackening  his  pace  ;  for  the  first  time  in  all  bis  soldier'l 
life  he  felt  dread — dread  of  telling  the  woman  he  leivej, 
that  he  was  tied  to  the  woman  he  hated!  His  iiulse 
throbbed  and  his  heart  beat  loudly  as  he  came  in  sigat  of 
the  farmhouse  of  St.  Crucis,  and  saw  coming  out  of  the 
\ittle  gate,  and  taking  his  horse's  bridle  off  the  pjst — Vans 
Castleton. 

"Good  Heavens  1"  thought  De  Vigne,  with  a  deadly 
anguish  tightening  at  his  heart;  "is  she,  then,  like  tbe 
rest  1  Has  she  duped  us  all  f  Is  her  guileless  frankness 
as  great  a  lie  aa  otiier  women's  artifice  ? 

Castleton  did  not  see  him  ;  he  threw  himself  across  hia 
hay,  and  rode  down  the  opposite  road-  De  Vigne  wavered 
a  moment ;  sceptical  as  he  was,  Le  was  almost  ready  to  turn 
his  horse's  head  and  leave  her,  never  to  see  her  again.  It 
the  chose  Castleton,  let  him  have  her !    But  love  conquered} 
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{he  girrs  face  had  grown  too  dear  to  him  for  him  of  his  own 
act  never  to  look  upon  it  again.  He  flung  his  bridle  oyer 
the  gate,  pushed  the  little  wicket  open,  and  entered  tho 
earden.  in  the  window,  with  her  ejes  lifted  upwards  to  a 
lark  singing  far  above  in  the  blue  ether,  the  chesnut-bougha 
hanging  over  her  in  their  dark  green  framework,  the  honey- 
Buckles  and  china  roses  bending  down  till  they  touched 
her  shining  golden  hair ;  her  cheeks  a  little  flushed,  was 
Alma.  At  the  sight  of  her  he  trembled  like  a  woman  with 
the  passion  that  had  grown  silently  up  and  ripened  intc 
such  sudden  force.  How  could  he  give  her  up  to  any  living 
man  ?  Sight  or  wrong,  how  could  he  so  tame  down  1  a 
inborn  nature  as  to  wish  to  win  from  such  a  woman  only  1  no 
calm,  chill  affection  of  a  sister  P 

That  mad  jealousy  which  had  awoke  in  all  its  fire  at  tho 
sight  of  Castleton,  and  the  suspicion  that  it  was  for  Castle- 
ton's  sake  and  not  for  his  own  that  she  had  rejected  Curly's 
suit,  drove  all  memory  of  the  Treiiisis,  all  recollection  of 
what  he  came  to  avow  to  Alma,  from  his  mind  ! 

He  stood  and  looked  at  her — ^the  rush  of  that  delirium, 
half  rapture  and  half  suflering,  which,  for  long  years,  none 
of  her  sex  had  had  the  power  to  rouse  in  him,  told  him  that 
he  should  not  dare  to  trust  himself  in  her  presence,  for  no 
will,  however  strong,  could  have  strength  enough  to  tama 
its  fever  down  and  chill  his  veins  into  ice-water.  Still  he 
lingered,  not  master  of  himself.  The  man's  nature,  alive 
and  vigorous,  rebelled  against  the  stoicism  he  had  thought 
to  grtlt  upon  it,  and  flung  off  the  cold  and  alien  bonds  of 
the  chill  philosophy  circumstances  had  taught  him  to  adopt. 
Ui«  heart  was  made  for  passionate  joys  ;  and  against  reason 
it  demanded  its  rights  and  clamoured  for  freedom.  He 
lingered  there  loth — who  can  marvel  ? — ^to  close  upon  him- 
self the  golden  gates  of  a  fuller,  sweeter,  more  glorious  ex« 
istence ;  and  turn  away  to  bear  an  immerited  curse  alone — 
a  wanderer  from  that  Eden  whieli  was  his  right  aud  heritage 
as  a  man.  He  lingered — ^then  she  looked  up  and  saw  him, 
her  lips  parted  with  alow,  glad  cry,  the  rose  flush  doepene<i 
in  her  cheeks,  the  first  blush  she  had  ever  given  for  him. 
She  sprang  down  from  the  window,  which  was  scarcely  a 
foob  above  the  ground,  ran  across  the  lawn  as  lightly  at  a 
&wn,  and  stood  by  his  side. 

*'  Ohy  Sir  Folko  1  how  long  you  have  been  away  I  ** 
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How  coalii  ho  leave  her  tten  f 

yhe  came  and  stood  by  him ;  lier  golden  hair  nearly 
touching  his  arm,  her  Sogers  etill  on  his  huid,  her  glad 
beamiDg  face  turned  up  to  his  with  the  full  glow  of  the 
afternoon  eunBhiae  upon  it.  She  stood  by  him,  only  thint 
log  of  her  bappineas  at  seeing  him,  never  dreaming  of  tha 
torture  her  presence  waa  to  him — a  tonneat  yet  an  ecstwy, 
like  the  exultation  and  the  awakening  of  an  opium-amoker 
combined  in  one.  Seeing  her  thus,  with  her  hand  in  liia, 
her  eyes  iDoklu"  upwards  to  hint,  bo  near  to  hor  that  be 
could  count  every  breath  that  parted  her  Boft  warm  lips,  it 
waa  hard  for  him  to  keej)  atem  and  cold  to  her,  reprewtlie 
words  that  hung  upon  hia  llpa,  chain  dowu  the  impulse  tbat 
Toee  in  him  with  irresiatible  longing  to  take  her  to  nia  heart, 
and  carry  her  far  away  where  no  man  could  touch  her,  and 
no  false  laws  deny  him  the  love  that  waa  his  comuaou  birth- 
right among  men. 

"  What  a  long  time  yon  have  been  away  ?  "  began  Aim* 
again.    "  Ten  whole  daya !    Have  you  been  out  of  town  P " 

"Oh  no;"  aaid  De  Vigne,  moving  towards  the  hoDM 
without  looking  at  her. 

"Then  why  have  you  been  ao  long?" 

"  1  have  been  engaged,  and  you  have  had  plenty  of  other 
viaitors."  he  answered,  his  jealousy  of  Vane  Caatleton  work- 
ing up  into  a  bitterness  hs  could  not  wholly  conceal. 

She  coloured.  Looking  aside  at  her,  he  saw  the  flush  in 
her  cheeks.  She  had  never  looked  confused  before  at  aoj 
words  of  his,  and  he  put  it  down,  not  to  bis  own  abruptnesa, 
hut  to  the  memory  of  his  rival. 

"  No  viaitora  wiiom  I  care  for,"  said  Alma,  with  that 
pretty  petulance  which  became  her  so  well.  "I  have  told 
you  till  I  am  tired  of  telling  you  that  nobody  makes  up,  or 
ever  could  make  up,  to  me  for  your  abaence  !  " 

"  Still,  when  I  am  absent,"  be  aaid  with  tliat  satire  whicli 
with  him  waa  often  a  veil  to  very  deep  feeling,  "  yoa  can 
console  yoarself  very  agreeably  with  other  men  ?  " 

They  bad  now  passed  into  her  room.  He  leaned  againit 
iiie  aide  of  the  window,  plaj-in^  impatiently  with  sprays  of 
the  honeyauckle  and  clematis  that  bung  rooad  it,  snapping 
the  sprays  and  throwing  the  fragrant  flowers  recklessly  on 
the  grass  outside  tlie  sUl,  careless  of  the  ruin  of  beauty  ha 
k'Kaa  causing.    She  stood  opposite  to  him,  stroking  tlM 
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|NiiTot*8  Bcarlet  crest  unconsciously — she  and  her  bird 
toaking  a  brilliant  picture. 

**  If  I  thought  BO,"  she  answered  quickly,  **  I  should  not 
honour  the  woman  I  suspected  by  any  visits  at  all,  were  I 
you." 

**  Is  that  a  hint  to  me  to  leave  your  new  friend  Castleton 
the  monopoly  ?  "  asked  De  Yigne,  between  his  teeth. 

"  Sip  Folko ! "  . 

That  was  all  she  deigned  to  answer — her  eyes  fla-shmg 
fire  in  their  dark-blue  depths,  her  cheeks  hot  as  the  cnmson 
roses  above  her  head,  her  expressive  lips  full  of  tremulous 
indignation,  her  attitude,  all  /ire  and  grace  and  outraged 
pride,  said  the  rest. 

"  Would  you  try  to  make  me  believe,  then,  that  you  do 
not  know  that  Castleton  loves  you  ? "  asked  De  Vigne 
fiercely. 

Alma's  cheeks  glowed  to  a  warmer  crimson  still,  and 
resentment  at  his  tone  flashed  from  under  her  dark  lashes, 
like  azure  lightning.     He  had  put  her  passions  up  now. 

'*  You  must  be  mad  to  speak  to  me  in  that  tone !  I  bear 
no  imputation  of  a  falsehood  even  from  you.  I  do  not 
suppose  Lord  Yane  loves  me,  as  you  phrase  it !  That  he 
flatters  me,  and  would  talk  more  foolish  nonsense  still,  I 
kntiw." 

*'  You  will  be  very  unwise  if  you  give  ear  or  weight  to 
his  '  foolish  nonsense  ; '  many  a  girl,  as  young  and  as  fair  as 
you,  has  been  ruined  by  listening  to  it,"  interrupted  De 
Yigne.  He  was  so  mad  that  Yane  Castleton  should  even 
liave  dreamt  that  he  would  win  her ;  he  was  so  rife  with 
passions  wild  and  reckless,  that  rather  than  stand  calmly 
by  the  girl,  he  must  upbraid  her ;  and  the  storm  that  was 
in  his  heart  found  vent  in  cruel  and  sarcastic  words,  being 
denied  the  softer  and  natural  outlet  of  love  vows  and  fond 
caresses.  The  love  that  murdered  Desdemona,  and  con- 
demned Heloise  to  a  living  death,  is  not  dead  in  the  world 
yet.  "  Castleton  can  love,  not  as  you  idealise  it,  perhaps. 
but  as  he  holds  it.  There  is  no  man  so  brutal,  so  heartless, 
or  so  egotistical,  but  can  love — as  he  translates  the  word,  at 
least — ^for  his  own  private  ends  or  selfish  gratification, 
'  Love '  is  men's  amusement,  like  horse-racing,  or  gaming,  or 
drinking,  and  you  would  not  find  that 'bad  men' abstain 
irom  it — ^rather  the  contrary,  I  am  afraid !     Castleton  will 
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lore  yon,  1  flare  wy,  if  vou  let  him,  very  dearly — for  a  moiiA 
or  two  I  " 

Alma  gazed  at  him,  her  lai^  eyea  wide  open,  like  a  Btartled 
gazelle's,  her  cheeks  chmsoa  with  the  blush  Lie  manneraDd 
his  subject  awoke, 

"  Sir  Folko,  what  hns  come  to  you  P    Jre  you  mad  ?  " 

"  Perliaps,"  said  De  Vigne,  between  his  teeth.  "AHI 
Bay  is,  that  you  are  iinwiae  to  receive  Cnatleton's  visitti  ami 
listen  to  his  flattering  complimeDts.  Meuy  'vomen  hate 
med  them." 

"  Sir  Foiko  !  What  right  have  you  to  speak  to  me  lite 
this  ?  "  iuteiTupted  Alma,  with  a  passionate  gesture,  "  Whit 
right  have  you  to  sujiposo  that  I  should  stoop  to  Vsos 
CastletoQ,  or  any  other  man?  If  you  had  listened  to  me 
you  would  have  heard  that  his  fulsome  compUmenta  are 
detetituhle  to  me,  that  I  hat«  thera  and  loathe  tbein,  that  1 
told  him  BO  tbiB  very  ai^moon,  and  that  I  sliall  Lsts 
strange  It  mistaken  him  if  ever  ha  repeats  his  visits  here 
again.  Would  you  vriah  to  give  me  over  to  your  friendF 
Would  yon  think  so  meanly  of  me  as  to — Oh,  Heaven 
forgivo  you ! " 

She  stood  beside  him  passionate  ax  a  little  Pvthonw, 
with  all  the  fervour  of  her  moiety  of  Italian  nature  awoke 
and  aroused ;  her  cheeks  crimson  with  her  indignation,  het 
grief,  and  hep  vehemence,  her  lipa  just  parted  with  tbeit 
rush  of  words,  her  head  thrown  hack  in  defiance,  her  hand* 
clenched  together,  and  m  her  large  brilliant  eyes  inei- 
pressible  tenderness,  reproach,  and  wistful  agony.  Her 
gaze  was  &ied  upon  him  even  while  her  heart  heaved  with 
the  new  emotions  his  words  bad  aroused  ;  and  t-jars  rose  in 
her  throat  and  gathered  in  her  ejes^those  tears  of  blood, 
the  tears  of  woman's  love.  All  hia  passions  surged  up  in 
De  Vigne's  heart  with  resistless  force  ;  that  love  which  aaJ 
crept  into  hia  lieart  with  such  insidious  stealth,  and  bunt 
into  such  sudden  flame  but  a  few  hours  before,  mssteitd 
and  conquered  him.  In  her  strange  and  brilliant  fascinatioD. 
in  her  fond  and  childlike  frankness,  in  tier  newly-dawned 
and  impassioned  tenderness  she  stood  before  him.  WiBi 
power,  reason,  self-control  were  shivered  to  the  winds,  he 
was  no  statue  of  clay,  no  sculptured  god  of  atone  to  reairt 
Buch  fierce  temptation — to  pass  over  and  reject  all  for  which 
Uture  and  manhood,  and  teoderneBS  pleaded — to  put  awaj 
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witli  niiBliaken  liand  the  love  for  which  q^^tj  fibre  of  his 
being  yearned  1 

She  stood  before  him  in  all  her  witchery  of  dawning 
womanhood,  and  before  her  De  Vigne's  strength  bowed 
down  and  fell ;  the  love  within  him  wrestled  with  and  over- 
threw him ;  every  nerve  of  his  frame  thrilled  and  throbbed, 
every  vein  seemed  turned  to  fire ;  he  seized  her  in  his  arms 
where  she  stood,  he  crushed  her  slight  form  against  his  heart 
in  an  embrace  long  and  dose  enough  for  a  farewell  while  he 
covered  her  flushed  cheeks  and  soft  warm  lips  with  **  lava 
kisses  melting  while  they  burned.*'  He  ne^^ded  no  words 
to  tell  him  he  was  loved ;  between  them  now  there  was  an 
eloquence  compared  to  which  all  speech  is  dumb. 

Those  moments  of  deep  rapture  passed  uncounted  by  Dft 
Vigne,  conscious  only  of  that  ecstasy  of  which  he  had  been 
robbed  so  long,  which  was  to  his  heart  as  the  flowing  of 
water-springs  through  a  dry  land ;  all  the  outer  world  was 
forgotten  by  him,  all  his  unnatural  and  cruel  ties  faded  from 
bis  memory ;  all  he  remembered  was — that  he  loved  and 
was  loved !  Holding  her  still  in  his  arms  he  leaned  against 
the  side  of  the  window,  the  soft  summer  wind  fanning  their 
brows,  flushed  with  their  mutual  joy ;  his  passion  spending 
itself  in  broken  sighs  and  deep  delight,  and  hurried  words 
and  fond  caresses. 

^  You  love  me,  Alma  P  "  he  whispered  eagerly. 

'*  How  could  I  choose  but  love  you  ?  " 

*•  My  Ck)d !  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  reward  you  for 
it!*' 

Alma»  who  knew  not  his  meaning,  looked  up  with  a  smile, 
half  shy,  half  mournful,  yet  inexpressibly  beautifol,  with  its 
frank  ^dness  and  deep  tenderness. 

**  Ah,  what  reward  is  there  like  your  love  ?  " 

De  Yigne  kissed  her  lips  to  silence ;  he  dared  not  listen 
to  the  eloquence  that  lured  him  in  its  unconscious  innocence 
with  such  fierce  temptation.  For,  now  that  the  first  moments 
cft  wild  rapture  had  passed,  came  the  memory  of  his  marriage, 
of  his  resolves,  of  his  duty,  shown  him  by  a  much  younger, 
and  in  such  matters  equally  latitudinarian  a  man,  and 
acknowledged  to  himself  by  reason  and  honour,  justice  and 
generosity ;  of  his  right  to  tell  her  fully  and  freely  of  the 
fetters  that  held  him,  and  the  woman  whom  Law  decreed  to 
be,  though  heart  and  nature  refused  ever  to  acknowledge 
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Hs,  liiB  wifo.  All  these  ruahed  on  him,  and  stood  between 
l.im  and  his  new-won  heaven,  as  we  have  seen  the  dark  and 
spectral  shadow  of  the  Hartz  Mouataina  rise  up,  cold  and 
grim,  between  ua  and  the  sweet  rose-hued  dawn  which  i» 
breaking  over  tlie  liJUa  and  valleys,  and  chatting  away  with 
its  golden  glories,  the  poisonoua  sliades  and  shapes  of 
night. 

He  had  no  power  to  end  with  his  own  band  this  freali 
and  glorious  csiBtence  which  had  opened  before  him.  If  hfl 
bad  ended  with  absinthe  or  with  laudanum  hia  own  life,  men 
would  have  prosed  BermonB  over  him,  and  printed  his  con- 
demnation in  glaring  letters ;  yet,  aias !  for  charity  or 
i'udgment,  they  would  have  condemned  him  equally  because 
le  shrank  from  this  far  worse  and  more  cruel  self-murdet— 
the  assaasination  of  joy,  the  suicide  of  tbe  eaal.  By  Ueaven, 
men  need  be  gods  to  conform  to  all  the  laws  of  men  !  We 
must  love  life  bo  well,  that  when  it  is  at  its  darkest,  its 
loneliest,  brimful  with  misery,  bitter  and  poisonous  as  hem- 
lock, we  must  never,  in  our  hardest  hours  of  solitude,  feel 
for  an  instant  tempted  to  See  from  its  fret  and  anguish  to 
the  silent  sleep  of  the  tomh.  Yet — we  must  love  it  » 
little,  that  when  it  smiles  the  sweetest,  when  it  is  fair  as  the 
dawn  and  generous  as  the  sunshine,  when  it  baa  led  us  from 
the  dark  and  pestilent  gloom  of  a  charnel-house  back  to  a 
laughing  and  joyous  earth,  when  it  has  turned  our  tears  into 
amiles,  our  sorrows  into  joy,  our  Bohtude  into  a,  heaven  of 
delight,  then  with  an  unhesitating  hand  we  are  to  put  aside 
the  glorious  cup  of  life,  and  turn  away,  without  one  back- 
ward glance,  from  our  loved  Eden  into  the  land  of  darkneei. 
of  silence,  and  of  tears,  Alas  I  if  O-od  bo  as  harsh  to  ua  as 
man  is  to  his  fellow  men ! 

"  How  well  do  you  love  me.  Alma  ?  "  he  said  abruptly, 
as  they  Bat  heeide  the  open  hay-window,  his  arms  rouuil 
her,  her  head  leaning  against  bis  iDreast,and  on  her  face  tbe 
flush  of  joy  too  deep  to  last. 

"  llow  well  do  I  love  yon  ?  "  she  repeated,  with  ber  old, 
arch,  amused  smile  playmg  round  ber  hps.  "  Tell  me,  first, 
how  many  petals  there  are  in  those  roses,  how  many  IeaT« 
on  the  chcsnut-bougha,  how  many  feathers  in  that  butter- 
fly's winsrs — then  perhaps  I  may  tell  you  how  well  I  leva 
you.  Sir  Folko  1 " 

He  Tigne   could  not  but  amlle  at  tbe  poetry  and  en- 
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thasiaam  of  tbe  reply — so  like  Alma  herself;   bat  as  he 
smiled  he  sighed  impatiently. 

"  I  am  *  Sir  Folko*  no  longer,  Alma ;  the  name  was  never 
appropriate.  I  have  always  told  you  I  am  no  stainless 
knight.  Call  mo  Granville.  I  have  no  one  to  give  me  the 
old  familiar  name  now." 

**  Granville ! '*  murmured  Alma,  repeating  the  »ame  to 
herself,  with  a  deeper  flush  on  her  cheeks.  "  Granville ! 
Tes  it  id  a  beautiful  name,  and  I  love  it  because  it  is  yours  i 
jet  I  love  Sir  Folko  best  because  others  bave  called  you 
Granville  before  me,  but  *  Sir  Folko  '  is  all  my  own !  " 

Her  innocent  speech  stung  him  to  the  heart ;  he  re« 
membered  how  truth,  and  honour,  and  justice  demarded  of 
him  to  tell  her  who  had  "  called  him  Granville  before  Lt  r." 

He  interrupted  her  hastily. 

"  But  you  nave  not  answered  my  question.  How  much 
do  you  love  me  ?     Come  tell  m€  ; " 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  "  she  answered,  looking  up  in  his 
face  with  a  smile  so  tender  that  it  was  almost  mournful. 
*'  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  could  ever  have  loved  as  I  do 
you.  How  much  do  I  love  you?  Oh!  I  will  tell  you 
when  you  number  the  rose-leaves  or  count  the  river  waves, 
then,  but  not  till  then,  could  I  ever  gauge  my  love  for 
you!" 

He  pressed  her  closer  to  him,  yet  he  asked  a  cruel 
question : 

"  But  if  I  left  you  now — if  I  were  ordered  on  foreign 
service,  for  instance,  and  died  in  battle,  could  you  not  And 
fresh  happiness  without  me  ?  " 

She  clung  to  him,  all  her  radiant  joy  banished,  her  face 
white  and  her  eyes  wild  with  a  prescient  dread : 

"  Oh  !  why  do  you  torture  me  so  ?  such  jests  are  cruel ! 
I  do  not  tell  you  I  would  die  for  you,  that  is  a  hackneyed 
phrase  not  flt  for  deep  and  earnest  love  like  ours^  though. 
Heaven  knows,  existence  would  be  no  sacriflce  if  given  up 
to  serve  you ;  but  I  would  live  for  you — I  mil  live  for  you 
as  no  woman  ever  lived  for  man.  I  will  increase  all  talents 
Gtod  has  given  me  that  you  may  be  prouder  of  me ;  I  will 
try  and  root  out  all  my  raults,  that  you  may  love  me  better. 
K  ever  you  lose  your  wealth,  as  rich  men  have  done,  I  will 
work  for  you,  and  ^lory  in  my  task.  To  share  the  pomp  of 
others  would  be  misery,  to  share  your  poverty,  joy,    I  will 


prny  to  Hearen  that  I  may  almnyB  be  bentitiful  in  yow 
eyes  ;  but  if  you  ever  love  another,  do  not  tell  me.  but  kill 
me,  aa  Alarcos  slew  Ma  Tcife;  to  loae  my  life  would  !» 
Fweeter  than  to  ]ose  your  love.  If  irap  calls  yoa,  I  will 
follow  death — and  danger  would  have  no  terror  by  vour 
Bide — and  if  you  died  in  battle,  I  would  bo  truer  to  you, 
till  we  niPt  beyond  the  grave,  than  womnn  ever  wna  to  any 
living  lore.  But — my  God!  you  know  kow  well  1  low 
you ;  why  do  you  tortuj-e  me  thas !  " 

She  had  spoken  with  all  that  impaaaioned  fervour  natural 
to  her,  but  passion  so  intcnee  treads  close  on  anguish  j  tXi 
the  soil  bloom  of  youth  and  joy  forsook  her  lips,  and  ior 
head  drooped  upon  her  bosom,  which  heaved  with  uncon* 
troUflble  Boba.  Poop  child  I  they  were  the  fintt  of  tho» 
waters  of  Mai'ah  which  Sow  aide  ')y  aide  with  the  hot 
springs  of  passion.  De  Vigne  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
hfted  her  face  to  his,  and  called  back  lilb  to  her  cheeki 
with  breathleaa  caresses,  as  if  he  would  repay  with  that 
mute  eloquence  the  love  which  touched  him  too  deeply  for 
her  to  answer  it  in  words.  It  struck  far  down  into  his 
heart,  this  generous  and  higb-aouled  tendomcss.  All  its 
devotion  and  heroism ;  all  its  unselfishness,  and  warmth, 
and  trust ;  all  the  diviner  eaaente  which  breathed  in  it, 
marking  it  out  from  man's  and  woman's  ordinary  lovea, 
brutal  on  the  one  aide,  exngeaot  and  egotistical  on  tha 
other;  struck  home  to  bia  belter  nature  and  there  oi 
upon  him  a  mortal  anguish  of  regret  and  ahame  that  Ij 
he  should  give  nothing,  but  gain  all.  In  those  few  i  " 
she  had  grown  unutterably  dear  to  him,  though,  save  afl 
murmured  and  feverish  words,  his  passions  were  too  sf 
to  form  tbemselvea  to  speech.  But  one  other  queatit 
put  to  her : 

"  Darling,  if  you  lova  me  like  thia,  would  you  be  c 
with  me  for  your  solo  companion,  away  from  the  pleai 
of  Bocioty,  alone  in  a  solitude  of  the  heart  ?  For  me,  ^ 
me,  could  you  bear  the  world's  sneers  P  With  the  w 
of  lovo  around  you,  would  you  care  what  the  world  bi 
you  ?  Should  I  be  sufficient  for  you,  if  others  look  0 
and  neglected  you  P  *' 

Even  now  his  literal  meaning  did  not  occur  to  her ;  \ 
□either  knew  nor  dreamt  of  any  ties  that  bound  him ;  s 
Bho  otill  tliougbt  he  was  trying  to  eee  bow  little  or  ham 
much  she  loved  him. 
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•*  Why  do  you  aak  me  P  "  she  said,  almost  impatiently, 
her  eyes  growing  dark  and  humid  with  her  great  love  fur 
him.  **  Tou  know  well  enough  that  *  for  you,'  and  *  with 
jou,'  are  talismans  all-powerful  with  me.  Your  smile  ia 
my  sole  joy,  your  coldness  my  sole  sorrow.  Tou  are  all 
the  world  to  me ;  why  will  you  doubt  me  ?  '* 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you !  It  would  be  better  for  you  if 
your  love  were  less  true,  or  mine  more  worthy  it.  Would 
to  Gh)d  we  had  met  earlier ! " 

But  she  did  not  hear  his  muttered  words,  nor  see  the  hot 
tears  that  stood  in  his  eyes ;  tears  wrung  from  his  yery 
heart's  depths ;  tears  of  gratitude,  regret,  remorse,  and 
wholly  of  tenderness,  as  he  bent  over  her,  pressing  his 
burning  lips  to  her  flushed  brow  and  soft  cheeks,  warm 
with  a  feverish  glow,  the  glow  of  joy,  predestined  not  to 
last. 

And  now  the  sun  was  near  his  setting,  and  all  the  earth 
was  brilliant  with  the  imperial  glories  that  attend  the 
gorgeous  burial  of  a  summer-day.  Mingling  rays  of 
crimson  and  of  gold  stretched  across  the  sky,  steeping  in 
light  the  snow-white  fleecy  clouds  that  rose  up  on  the 
horizon,  like  the  silvery  mountain  range  of  some  far-off 
and  Arcadian  land.  The  roses  glowed  a  deeper  hue,  the 
cfaeanut-boughs  drooped  nearer  to  the  earth ;  the  flowers 
hung  their  heads,  drunk  with  the  evening  dew :  the  birds 
were  rocked  by  the  warm  west  wind ;  delicious  odour  from 
the  lime-leaves  filled  the  air,  while  already  on  the  warm 
and  radiant  day  descended  the  tender  and  voluptuous 
night. 

The  sunset  hour,  when  the  busy  day  still  lingers  on  the 
earth,  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  sins  and  sorrows 
with  which  in  one  brief  twelve  hours  the  sons  of  men  have 
laden  her ;  and  the  night  sweeps  down  with  noiseless  wing 
from  heaven,  to  lay  her  soft  hand  on  weary  human  eyes,  and 
lead  them  into  dream-land,  to  rest  awbile  from  toil  and 
care ;  ia  ever  full  of  Nature's  deepest  poetry.  The  working 
man  at  sunset,  leaves  his  plough  and  his  hard  toil  for  daily 
bread,  and  catches  one  glimpse  of  Gh)d's  great  mystery 
of  besatj,  as  he  sees  the  evenmg  dew  glisten  in  the  dving 
iudm  of  the  flowers  his  plough  has  slain.  The  Ave  Maria 
afe  ranaet,  wings  its  solemn  chant  over  the  woods  and 
mountains,  golden  in  God's  own  light,  and  mingles  its 
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human  woraliip  witb  the  p«re  Toiceleas  praver  of  the  fm 
earth.  The  eoil  of  man  Rt  euDset,  shakes  off  the  dust  of 
the  working  world,  and  with  its  rest  has  time  to  listen  to 
the  sweeter  under-notea  and  more  spiritual  haroiouieB  which 
lie  under  the  rushing  carrent  of  our  outer  life ;  and  at  aan- 
Bet,  our  hearts  grow  tenderer  to  those  we  hate,  and  more 
awake  to  all  the  silent  beauty  of  existence  which  our  strife, 
and  fret,  and  follies  mar  and  ruin ;  and—when  we  love— as 
the  warm  sunset  fade^,  and  the  dreamy  night  draws  on,  ell 
the  poetry  and  passion  that  tie  id  us  wake  from  their 
slumber,  and  our  heart  throbs  w  ilh  its  subtle  and  voluplaoua 
beauty . 

The  golden  rays  of  the  sun,  while  it  stiLl  lingered  over 
the  earth,  as  a  lo^er  loth  to  part,  fell  upon  Atma'a  hair, 
and  lit  up  her  features  with  a  straoge  radiance,  toachingtbe 
lips  and  cheeks  into  a  richer  glow,  and  darkening  bra  eyei 
into  a  still  deeper  brilliance.  They  were  silent;  they 
needed  no  words  between  them,  a  whisper  now  and  thea 
was  all  J  tlieir  thoughts  were  better  uttered  by  the  caresBei 
be  lavished  upon  her,  io  the  vehemence  of  bia  new-born 
love.  The  dangerous  spell  of  the  bonr  stole  upon  them; 
her  soft  arms  were  round  his  neck  ;  his  lips  rested  on  her 
flushed  brow ;  while  one  hand  played  with  a  thick  silky 
lock  of  her  golden  hair  which  baa  escaped  from  the  restsiid 
hung  down  to  her  waiat,  twisting  it  round  his  fingera  and 
drawing  it  out,  half  in  admiration  of  its  beauty,  half  in 
absence  of  thought.  And  as  the  sun  eanh  out  of  sight 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  little  crescent  of  t)ie  moon  rosa 
clearer  in  tbe  evening  mists,  and  the  air  grew  sweeter  with 
the  perfume  of  the  early  night.  Alma  might  have  knowa 
that  the  heart  on  which  her  young  head  rested,  was  throb- 
bing loudly  with  fiercer  and  more  restless  paaaioa  than  ths 
loving  and  tender  joy  which  made  her  heart  its  own  on- 
clouded  heaven. 

And  still  he  hud  not  told  herofhia  marriage;  and  still 
he  said  to  himself,  "  I  ought  to  leave  her,  but,  Qod  forgive 
me !  J  eannot." 

On  their  delioious  aolitude  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofr 
broken  suddenly,  with  the  harsh  clang  and  clamonr  of  the 
outer  world.  .All  was  so  still  around  Alnia's  sequestered 
home,  especially  in  the  summer  evenings,  when  the  animal 
life  about  the  farm  was  at  rest,  that  the  unusual  sound 
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brought,  by  its  sudden  inroad,  the  serpent  of  social  life 
into  the  solitude  of  the  heart,  from  which,  for  a  while,  all 
memory  of  the  prying  and  fretting  world  had  been  ex- 
eluded. 

The  horse's  gallop  ceased  at  the  little  gate,  and  the 
wicket  was  opened  with  a  clash  of  its  iron  latch.  D& 
Yigne  started,  with  a  vague  dread  that  some  one  had  come 
to  try  and  rob  him  of  his  new- won  treasure.  The  strongest 
nerves  grow  highly  strung  at  times  ;  and  when  the  poetry 
of  life  wakes  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  action,  and  passion 
rises  up  out  of  their  ordinarily  calm  existence,  their  whole 
souls  stir  with  it,  as  the  great  seas,  that  do  not  move  for 
light  showers  or  low  winds,  arise  at  the  sound  of  the  tempest, 
till  all  nature  is  awed  at  their  vehemence,  and  their  own 
lowest  depths  tremble  with  the  convulsion. 

"  What  is  the  matter  P  "  whispered  Alma,  as  she  saw  his 
eyes  straining  eagerly  to  see  who  the  new  comer  was. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  he  answered  hastily.  He  could 
not  tell  her  that  the  vague  dread  upon  him  (upon  him !  he 
who  had  laughed  at  every  danger,  and  held  his  own  against 
every  foe)  was  the  terror  and  the  horror  of  that  woman 
whom  the  Law  called  his  Wife.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief  as  he  saw  that  it  was  only  his  own  groom,  Warren, 
coming  up  the  path  with  a  note  in  his  hand ;  but  the  blood 
mounted  to  his  forehead  in  anger  at  the  interruption. 
With  the  contradictory  waywardness  of  human  nature, 
while  he  knew  that  he  should  nev^r  leave  Alma,  unless 
some  imperative  call  aided  him  to  drag  himself  from  her 
side,  he  conld  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  slay  the  man 
who  would  force  him,  however  innocently,  from  his  para- 
dise! 

The  note  was  merely  from  Dunbar,  major  of  Ours,  to 
ask  to  see  him  at  once,  on  business  of  urgent  military  im- 
portance ;  but  as  the  envelope  was  marked  outside  "  Imme- 
diate," his  confidential  servant  had  sent  a  groom  off  with  it 
as  soon  as  he  had  seen  it. 

De  Yigne  read  the  note  in  silence,  only  pointing  to  Alma 
the  words  on  it,  "  Let  me  see  you,  if  possible,  early  this 
eyening."  and  sat  still,  tearing  the  paper  into  little  pieces, 
with  his  teeth  set,  his  face  deadly  pale,  and  a  bitter  struggle 
m  his  heart-— a  slruggle  more  hard  and  cruel,  even  than  to 
most  men,  to  one  who  had  followed  ail  his  impulses,  whose 
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■will  had  been  unbridled  from  bis  cradle,  with  whom  to  wish 
and  V)  have  bad  always  been  eynouymDus,  and  whoao  pi» 
aiona  were  aa  strong  as  renunciation  waa  unapciiatameil. 
With  a  fierce  oatli  mattered  in  his  teeth,  he  sprang  to  bis 
feet ;  half  awed  by  the  BtemneBB  on  bia  face,  the  groy  pallcpr 
of  his  cheek,  hiiu  the  JasbiiJg  fire  of  bis  eyes,  ehe  took  bia 
bands  in  her  jwn  witli  the  caresaing  fondness  of  her  usiul 
manner. 

"  Must  you  go  ?  Can't  you  giTO  me  ooe  half  hour  morei 
The  hours  were  alwars  so  long  when  you  were  away  ;  whnt 
will  they  be  now  ?  Give  me  ten  minutes  more — just  ten 
minutes ! " 

Her  loving,  innocent  words,  the  clinging  touch  of  her 
hands,  the  witchery  of  her  fae«,  lifted  up  to  his  in  the  twi- 
light shadows^what  torturea  they  were  to  liim ! 

"  Hush,  hush ! "  he  said  fiercely,  crushing  her  in  B 
passionate  farewell  embrace.  "  Do  not  ask  mo  ;  for  Qod'i 
eake,  let  me  go  wbUe  I  can !  Eisa  me  and  forgive  me,  my 
worshipped  darling,  for  aU  the  ains  in  my  paat,  and  my  axU 
and  my  thoughts,  of  which  your  guileless  heart  never 
dreams !  " 

She  did  not  understand  bim  ;  she  had  no  clue  to  the  wiU 
desires  rioting  in  his  heart ;  but  love  taught  her  the  sym- 
pathy, eiperience  alone  could  not  have  given ;  her  kiascs, 
warm  and  solt  as  the  touch  of  rose-leavea,  answered  his 
prayer,  and  her  words  were  fond  as  human  words  could  be. 

"  Since  I  love  you,  how  could  I  help  but  forgive  yon 
whatever  there  might  he  P  I  do  not  know  what  yourwordi 
mean,  but  I  do  know  how  well  I  love  you  ;  too  well  to  listen 
to  what  others  might  ever  say  of  you ;  too  well  to  care 
what  your  past  may  have  been.  Good  night !  God  ble« 
you  I " 

"  God  bloss  you ! "  murmurpd  De  Vigne  incobercotly. 
"Lot  me  go,  let  me  go,  Alma,  while  I  have  strength  P  '*  ... 

In  another  moment  the  ring  of  bis  horse's  hoo&  run? 
Ifiud  on  the  stony  road,  growing  fainter  atid  fainter  on  ti» 
evening  air,  till  it  died  away  to  silence ;  while  Alma  leaned 
out  under  the  chesnut-bougba,  looking  up  to  the  stars  th« 
were  shining  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  now  that  the  golden 
Bunaet  had  faded,  with  tears  of  joy  on  her  long  bluck  lasbei 
and  sighs  of  delight  on  her  warm  lips,  dreaming  her  sweat 
I  Jove  idyll,  and  thinking  of  the  morrow  that  would  bring 
I  biQi  to  hor  ng»iu. 
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CHAPTBE  XXV. 

4  BITTEBinBSS  eBSATSB  TRATST  DEATH. 

As  80011  as  De  Vigne  reached  town  be  drove  to  Dunbar's, 
who  in  a  very  few  words  told  him  yhat  ho  waTited  of  him, 
which  was  to  exchange  with  him  back  into  the  Dashers, 
and  go  out  to  the  Crimea  in  his  stead  ;  but  in  lieu  of  the 
ea^er  assent  he  had  anticipated  from  so  inveterate  a  cam- 
paigner and  tborougb-bred  a  soldier,  he  was  astonished  to 
see  De  Yigne  pause,  hesitate,  and  wait  irresolute. 

**  I  thought  you  would  like  it,  old  fellow,"  said  Dunbar. 
**  The  exchange  would  be  easily  effected.  I  should  be  no 
good  in  the  Crimea;  the  winter  season  would  send  me  to 
glory  in  no  time  with  my  confounded  bronchia,  while  you 
seemed  to  enjoy  yourself  so  thoroughly  out  in  India,  polish- 
ing off  those  black  devils,  that  I  thought  you'd  be  delighted 
to  get  a  chance  of  active  service  again." 

*'  I  enjoy  campaigning ;  no  man  more  so,"  said  De  Yigne 
shortly;  "and  to  give  up  a  chance  of  active  service  is 
almost  as  great  a  sacrifice  to  me  as  anything.  At  the  same 
time,  circumstances  have  arisen  which  make  me'  doubt 
whether  I  can  go  in  your  stead  or  not.  Will  you  give  me 
twenty-four  hours  to  decide  ?  " 

*  Very  well — ^if  you  like.  I  know  you  will  tell  me  this 
time  to-morrow  that  you  have  already  ordered  your  cases  of 
Bass,  and  looked  over  your  new  rifles.  Tou  'vill  never  be 
able  to  resist  the  combined  seductions  of  Turkish  liaisons 
and  Sussian  spearing,"  laughed  Dunbar. 

De  Vigne  laughed  too ;  though,  Heaven  knows,  laughter 
was  far  enough  iVom  his  heart : 

"  Very  possibly.     I'll  send  you  a  line  to-morrow  evening, 


▼es  or  no." 


Oh,  it's  sure  to  be  yes,**  said  Dunbar.  "Tou  were 
always  the  very  deuce  for  war  and  women,  but  I  think  cam- 
pai^^inc^  carried  the  day." 

De  Vigne  laughed  again,  par  complaisance;  but  he 
thought  of  one  woman  he  had  learnt  to  love  "snore  dearly 
than  anything  else  in  earth  or  heaven.  He  ieft  Dunbar, 
went  back  to  his  house,  and  shut  himself  iii  his  own  room. 
He  lit  his  cigar,  opened  the  window,  and  leaned  out  into 
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the  night.  His  honour  and  h{fl  love  were  at  war,  Bud  the 
calm  and  holy  midoight  irritated  and  inflamed,  where  st 
fmother  time  it  migbt  have  soothed  him.  Never  ia  all  his 
life,  with  its  error,  ita  hot  iastinetB,  ita  generous  impaiMs, 
itB  haughty  honour,  never  stained  by  a  Diean  thought,  hut 
often  hazarded  by  reck  lee  b  paagiona,  had  hia  nature  been  to 
fairly  roused  as  oow.  He  knew  that  he  had  fallen  for  from 
his  standard  of  truth  and  candour,  in  the  concealment  ot 
1i:b  marriage,  which  had  gone  oa  from  day  to  day  till  he  bad 
won  the  deepeBt  love  he  had  ever  Lad,  oBteneibly  a  free 
man ;  and  that  knowledge  cut  him  to  the  soul,  and  gave 
bim  the  keenest  remorBB  which  he  had  ever  known ;  for 
though  he  had  doue  much  sin  in  haste,  his  coDBcience  «u 
ever  tender,  and  nothing  could  ever  blunt  hiia  to  any  dett- 
liction  from  iranlcnesB  aud  hoaesty.  But  he  knew,  tou, 
now,  that  the  evil  was  done,  and  that  to  leave  her  would  be 
to  quench  all  the  youth  and  glory  from  her  young  dayi. 
and  refuse  her  the  sole  conBolatioo  in  his  power  to  give  her, 
which  WDS  his  love,  no  light  treasure  to  a  woman  of  her 
mind  and  nature. 

"  God  help  her!  "  he  muttered  to  bimBelf,  aa  he  looW 
down  into  the  dark  and  silent  street ;  "  I  will  be  truer  to 
her  than  any  husband  ever  was  to  wife.  She  is  my  wifa 
by  love,  by  reason,  by  riglit,  and  when  others  sneer  at  her 
or  pass  her  coldly  by  because  she  has  Bacrifl.ced  herself  for 
me,  I  will  atone  to  her  for  all~I  will  give  up  the  world, 
Bud  live  for  ber  alone.  Since  I  have  eruabed  my  little 
flower  in  my  headlong  path,  I  will  make  up  to  ber  by 
guarding  her  fj'oia  all  blight  or  storm.  Would  to  Heaven 
1  were  worthy  of  her  !  " 

That  night  his  resolve  was  made.  To-morrow  he  woold 
tell  her  of  his  marriage — tell  her  all.  If  she  still  loved 
him,  and  still  wished  to  live  for  him,  entirely  as  bia  heart 
was  bound  to  the  Service,  he  would  throw  up  hia  comnus- 
eion  and  take  her  to  Italy  or  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  bo 
would  lavish  on  her  all  the  luxuries  and  pleaaurea  wealtiL 
could  bring,  and  give  her  what  would  he  all-sufficient  to 
her  aficctionate  and  uoBelfiah  nature — love.  Ue  wonki 
live  for  her  alone  ;  if,  in  time,  he  missed  the  glare  and  ex- 
citement of  his  past  life  with  men,  this  sacrifice,  in  retnrO) 
ha  at  the  least  owed  Kt  ;  he  would  not  bring  her  to  tbe 
din  of  cities  where  coarse  glances  might  pain  the  heart 
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Ibat  bad  as  yet  kDown  no  ahame,  and  where  coarse  judges 
would  class  her  with  the  base  Floras  and  Leilas  of  her 


Military  duties  kept  him  until  late  the  next  day.  A 
soldier's  life  is  not  aU  play,  though  the  foes  to  a  standing 
army  are  given  to  making  it  out  such.  Several  things 
called  his  attention  that  morning  and  he  had  afterwards  to 
attend  the  first  sitting  of  a  court-martial  on  one  of  those 
low  practical  jokes  with  which  raw  boys,  bringing  their 
public  school  vulgarities  with  them,  stigmatize  a  Service 
that  enrols  the  best  gentlemen,  the  highest  courage,  and 
the  most  finished  chivalry  of  Europe,  whose  enemies  de- 
lightedly pounce  on  the  exception  to  uphold  it  as  the 
rule. 

The  court-martial  was  not  over  till  between  two  and 
three ;  De  Yigne  then  hastily  got  unharnessed,  and  threw 
himself  across  his  horse.  When  he  had  once  determined 
on  a  thing  he  never  looked  back ;  sometimes  it  had  been 
better  for  him  if  he  had.  Yet,  in  the  long  run,  I  have 
known  more  mischief  done  by  indecision  of  character  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  and  he  is  safe  to  be  the 
strongest  and  stoutest-hearted  who  never  looks  back, 
whether  he  has  determined  on  quitting  Sodom  or  on  stay- 
ing in  it.  The  evil  lies  in  hasty  judgment,  not  in  prompt 
action. 

Bight  OP  wrong,  however,  he  never  Tuid  looked  back  in 
any  course.'  His  mind  was  made  up — if  Alma  still  loved 
him  on  hearing  all — to  take  her  to  some  southern  solitude, 
and  give  up  his  life  to  her ;  if  she  reproached  and  con- 
demned him,  to  fight  in  the  Crimea  till  he  fell — and  nothing 
would  have  stirred  either  of  his  resolves.  He  rode  at  a 
gallop  from  London  to  Eichmond — rode  to  the  fevered 
thoughts  that  chased  each  other  through  his  mind,  many 
of  them  of  bitter  pain  and  sharp  stinging  regret,  for  to  the 
man  of  honour  it  was  no  light  trial  to  say  to  the  womau 
who  had  trusted  him,  "  I  have  deceived  you  I  '* — some  of 
them  of  involuntary  self-reproach  at  the  memory  ^liow 
iittle  he  had  merited  and  fulfilled  the  trust  Bougljton 
Tressillian  had  placed  in  him,  "  as  a  man  who  will  not  mis- 
judge my  motives  nor  wrong  my  confidence."  Yet  all  fears 
were  crossed,  and  all  remorse  silenced,  and  outweighed  by 
ibaA  wild  joy  of  which  his  nature  was  capable. 
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All  more  e^oomy  memories  vaiiiahed,  as  ehadoWB  Am\ 
away  before  the  noon,  as  ha  cama  within  sight  of  Alm»'i 
home.  He  pulled  up  hia  horse  with  such  abruptnetis  thil 
the  beast  reared  and  fell  back  on  hia  hauncbes;  he  threr 
bimaelf  off  the  saddle  with  a  headlong  impetuoeity  that 
might  have  lost  him  life  or  liiub,  flung  the  bridle  over  ths 
post,  and  entered.  The  moroiug  wqb  grey  and  wet — 
Btrange  contrast  to  the  radiant  Bummer  iiigbt  before — 'ths 
birds  were  silent,  the  flowers  were  snappod  oS  tlieir  eteioi, 
their  scattered  petals  lying  stained  aud  trodden  on  ths 
moist  gravel ;  his  hurried  steps  stamped  the  diBcoloDred 
rose-leaves  into  the  earth,  aud  the  dripping  cheBnut-booglH 
Bhoolc  m.n  urops  on  him  oe  he  passed. 

He  brushed  past  the  dank  bushes  in  baste,  careless,  in- 
d«d  unconscious,  of  the  rain  that  fell  upon  him.  With 
all  the  impatience  of  his  nature  bo  glanoed  up  at  the  house 
as  he  approached.  He  expected  to  fiod  her  looking  out  fur 
him,  to  see  her  eyes  fixed  wistfully  upon  the  gate,  and  to 
watch  the  railiaace  of  joy  dawn  upon  her  tace  as  she  bebeld 
him.  He  wanted  to  see  that  bor  thoughts  and  momenti 
were  consecrated  to  bim,  in  his  absence  as  well  as  Lis 
presence,  and  to  have  in  her  joyous  welcome  and  her  rapid 
bound  to  meet  him,  sure  evidence  still  of  her  love. 

With  a  strange,  disproportionate  ansiety  he  brushed  past 
the  dripping  boughs,  ran  np  the  steps  of  her  bay-windoif, 
pushed  open  the  glass  door,  and  entered.  There  vere  her 
easel,  her  flowers,  her  little  terrier,  Pauline  upon  her  staod 
pluming  her  feathers,  and  congratulating  herself  on  her 
own  beauty,  one  of  his  own  books,  "  Notre  Dame,  "  open 
on  her  low  cliair,  with  some  moss-roses  flung  down  ia  ■ 
hurry  on  its  leaves ;  her  colours  and  brushes,  aud  half- 
finished  sketches  scattered  over  the  room— but  the  mistrwJ 
and  queen  of  it  was  absent.  There  was  no  sweet  welcome 
for  him,  no  loving  radiant  face  uplifted  to  bis,  nu  rapid 
musical  voioe  to  whisper  in  his  ear  earnest  impassuncd 
words,  no  soft  caresses  to  linger  on  his  lips,  no  warm  young 
heart  to  beat  against  his  own. 

He  glauced  hastily  round  on  the  still  deserted  chambeTt 
then  opened  the  door  and  called  her  by  ber  name.     The 
house  waB  low  and  not  large,  and  ]ie  knew  she  would  coiM 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice  as  a  spaikiel  at  his  master's  call    i 
I'here  was  no  reply ;  *4ie  building  waa  silent  aa  death,  anl 
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his  heart  beat  thickly  with  a  vague  and  startleoL  dread. 
He  went  on  to  the  staircase  and  repeated  her  name  ;  still 
there  was  no  reply.  Had  she  been  anywhere  in  the  bouse, 
small  as  it  was,  he  knew  she  wouJd  have  heard  and 
answered  him.  A  horrible  unexplained  fear  fastened  upon 
him,  and  he  turned  into  a  dark  old-fashioned  bedchamber^ 
the  door  of  which  stood  open,  for  in  its  farther  window  he 
caught  sight  of  the  old  woman,  her  nurse,  alo;\e,  in  her 
wicker  chair,  hep  head  covered  with  her  apron,  rockiug 
herself  to  and  fro  in  the  silent  and  querulous  grief  of  age. 

It  is  no  metaphor  that  the  beating  of  his  heart  stood 
«till  as  he  beheld  her  grief,  which,  mute  as  it  was,  spoke  to 
him  in  a  hundred  hideous  suggestions.  She  started  up  as 
his  step  rang  on  the  bare  floor,  and  wrung  her  hands,  the 
tears  faUiug  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks : 

"Oh,  sir!  oh,  sirl  my  poor  young  lady — my  pretty 
larling — " 

His  hand  clenched  on  her  arm  like  an  iron  vice. 

**  My  Qt)d  1  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  the  day,"  moaned  the  old 
«roman.  "That  ever  I  couldn't  have  died  afore  it.  My 
f  retty  dear — my  sweet  little  lady  that  I  nursed  on  my  knee 
when  she  was  a  little  laughing — " 

His  grasp  crushed  on  to  her  wrist,  while  his  words  broke 
from  him  inarticulate  in  his  dire  agony : 

**  Answer  me — what  is  it  P  Where  is  she  ?  Speak — do 
f  on  hear  P  " 

The  woman  heard  him,  and  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  gar- 
rulous grief  of  her  years. 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes ;  but  I  am  half  crazed.  She's  gone — my 
poor  dear  darling ! " 

The  hue  of  death  itself  spread  over  his  face.  He  let  go 
his  hold  upon  her  arm  and  staggered  backwards,  all  me 
seeming  to  cease  in  the  mortal  terror  of  suspense  and 
dread. 

**  No,  sir — no,  thank  Heaven !  '*  murmured  the  woman, 
blind  to  the  agony  before  her  in  her  own  half-fretful 
sorrow.  "  Not  dead,  the  pretty  dear,  though  some,  I  dare 
say,  would  sooner  see  her  in  her  coffin,  and  sure  she  might 
be  happier  in  her  grave  than  she'll  be  now,  poor  child !  " 

The  blood  rushed  back  to  his  brain  and  heart ;  his  strong 
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nerves  trenib led,  and  he  shook  in  every  limb  in  tbeangiiieliei 
egitatiou  of  thut  brief  moment  which  eeemed  to  him  r 
ceaaelcBB  eternity  of  torture.  If  not  dead  bIib  could  not  b6 
lost  to  him ;  no  human  hand  had  power  to  take  her  froo 
his  arms  I 

He  seized  the  garruloua  woman  in  a  grasp  whose  fervency 
terrified  her : 

",  Where  ib  she  then  P  Speak — in  a  word — without  that 
Benseleea  babble." 

"Xes,  eir,  yea,"  eohbed  the  old  naree,  half  lost  in  her 
quavering  sorrow,  but  terrified  at  his  manner  and  bis  lone. 
"She's  gone  away,  air,  with  that  soft,  lying,  purring 
villain— oil,  Lord!  what  is  his  name? — that  false,  ailkj, 
girl-faced  lord — a  duke'a  son  they  said  he  was — who  wm 
always  hankering  after  her,  and  coming  to  buy  pictuK", 
and  eared  no  more  for  pietuiea  tiian  that  cat.  She's  gooe 
off  with  him,  eir,  and  he'U  no  more  marry  her  thanWU 
marry  me ;  and  he'll  leave  her  to  starve  in  some  foreign 
land,  and  I  ahall  never  see  her  face  again.  Oh,  Ijord !  oh, 
Lord  !  sir,  you  men  have  much  to  answer  iiir— " 

"She's  gone!  mXhhimt" 

If  she  had  not  been  bo  wi'spped  in  her  own  rambting 
regrets,  she  muat  have  noticed  the  unutterable  ai>guisli  in 
his  hoarse  and  broken  words  as  he  grasped  her  arm  with 
almost  the  wild  unconscious  ferocity  of  madneas, 

"  Woman,  it  ia  a  yile  plot — a  lie  I  She  has  been  trapped, 
deceived.     8be  haa  not  gone  of  her  own  will  1  " 

"Tes,  air,  she  ia— she's  gone  of  her  own  mind,  hep  own 
choice,"  moaned  the  old  nurse. 

"I  tell  you  she  did  not — it  is  a  lie,"  swore  De  VJgne. 
"He  has  stolen  her,  tricked  her,  fooled  ber  away.  It  is  ■ 
lie,  I  tell  you,  and  you  have  been  bribed  to  forge  it.  He 
has  decoyed  her  away,  and  employed  you  for  his  accomplii*, 
io  pass  this  tale  on  me.  My  God  !  if  you  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  I  will  find  a  way  to  make  you  1 " 

Terrified  at  his  violence  tlie  old  woman  shook  with  fear, 
leara  falling  down  her  ]3ale  and  withered  cheeks. 

"  I  tell  you  truth,  sir^-before  Heateo  i  do.  Do  yon 
think  I  should  injure  her,  my  pretty  little  lady,  that  Tn 
loved  like  my  own  child  ever  since  my  poor  master  brought 
her  from  foreign  lands,  a  little,  lisping,  golden-haired  tUing? 
Do  you  think  1  should  join  in  a  plot  anainst  her.  when  I'w 
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loved  bep  all  her  life  ?  Don't  you  tliink,  sir,  Fd  be  tbe  first 
to  screen  ber  and  tbe  last  to  blame  bar  ?  I  tell  you  tbe 
trutb,  sir,  and  it  breaks  my  beart  in  the  telling.  She  went 
of  her  own  free  will,  and  nothing  could  stop  her.  She  must 
have  planned  it  all  with  him  yesterday  when  be  was  ber^ 
tbe  cruel  villain  I  I  knew  be  didn't  come  after  them 
pictures ;  but  I  never  thought  Miss  Alma  would  come  to 
this.  She  went  of  hep  own  will,  sir,  she  did — indeed  *  Lord 
Vane's  carriage  came  here  between  twelve  and  one  this 
morning ;  not  him  in  it,  but  bis  valet,  and  be  asked  straight 
for  Miss  Tressillian,  and  said  be  bad  a  message  for  her,  and 
went  in  to  give  it.  I  thought  nothing  of  it,  so  many  people 
have  been  coming  and  going  lately  for  tbe  pictures ;  and, 
indeed,  sir,  I  thought  be  was  your  servant,  for  tbe  man 
looked  like  one  you  used  to  send  here,  till  my  boy,  Tom, 
came  in,  and  said  he'd  asked  the  coachman,  and  the  coachman 
told  him  his  master  was  the  Duke  of  Tiara's  son.  The  man 
wasn't  there  long  before  I  heard  Miss  Alma  run  upstairs, 
and  as  I  went  across  the  passage  I  see  her  coming  down 
them,  with  ber  little  black  bat  on,  and  a  cloak  over  hei 
muslin  dress ;  and  a  queer  dread  came  over  me,  as  it  were, 
for  I  see  ber  face  was  flushed,  and  she'd  tears  in  ber  eyes, 
and  a  wild  excited  look;  and  I  asked  her  where  she  was 
going.  But  she  didn't  seem  to  bear  me ;  and  she  brushed 
past  me  to  where  the  man  was  standing.  '  I  am  ready,'  she 
says  to  him,  very  excited  like ;  and  then  I  caught  bold  of 
ber — I  couldn't  help  it,  sir — and  I  said,  though  I  didn't 
know  where  or  why  she  was  going, '  Don't  go.  Miss  Alma  ! 
don't  go,  my  darling  I '  But  she  turned  ber  fiace  to  me, 
with  her  sweet  smile — ^you  know  her  pretty,  imperious, 
impatient  ways — *  I  must,  nurse  1 '  and  1  got  hold  of  ber, 
and  kept  on  saying,  *  Don't  go,  Miss  Alma,  don't ! — tell  me 
where  you're  going,  at  least — do  I — my  dear  Kttle  lady !  * 
But  you  know,  sir,  if  she's  set  her  beart  on  a  thing,  it  ain't 
never  easy  to  set  her  against  it ;  and  there  was  tears  in  her 
eyes.  She  broke  away  with  that  wilfulness  she's  had  ever 
since  she  was  a  little  child :  '  1  cannot  stop,  nurse — let  me 
go ! '  and  she  broke  away,  as  I  said,  and  went  down  the 
gardenpath,  sir,  the  man  following  after,  and  she  entered 
Lord  Vane's  carriage,  and  the  valet  got  up  in  front,  anO 
they  drove  away,  sir,  down  the  road ;  and  that's  the  last  1 
ever  see  of  my  poor  master's  darling,  Heaven  bless  beri 
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nnd  elie'll  be  led  into  sorrow,  and  ruin,  and  aliatne,  taii  shell 
thinlt  it's  all  lor  love,  poor  child;  and  lie'li  break  herheurt, 
and  her  high  proud  Bpirit,  and  then  he'll  leave  her  to  beg 
for  ber  bread ;  for  that  bird's  better  notions  of  work  than 
ahe ;  aud  a  deal  fit  she  la  to  cope  with  the  world,  that's  bo 
cold  and  cruel  to  them  that  go  against  it !  "     .     .     .     . 

But  long  ere  ahe  ceaeed  her  garrulous  grief,  heedless  of 
his  presence  or  his  absunce  in  ber  absorbed  Borrow  for  her 
lost  darling,  De  Vigne  had  staggered  from  the  chamber, 
literally  blinded  and  stunned  by  the  blow  he  had  Peeeired. 
A  aiuk  and  deadly  faintoesa  aa  after  a  vital  wound  stole  otct 
him,  every  shadow  of  colour  faded  from  his  face  as  on  his 
marriage-dav,  leaving  it  a  grey  and  aahy  hue  evca  to  hi« 
very  lips ;  his  brain  was  dizzy  with  a.  fiery  weight  thnt  seemed 
to  press  upon  it ;  he  felt  his  way,  na  if  it  were  dark,  into  an 
adjoining  room,  and  sank  down  upon  Ha  single  Hoi'a,  all  the 
strength  of  his  vigorous  manhood  broken  and  east  down  by 
hia  great  agony,  llnw  great  tliat  agony  was  Heaven  only 
knew. 

He  threw  bat'k,  as  a  hideous  nightmare,  the  thought  that 
Alma  could  be  faise  to  him  ;  that  a  girl  so  young,  so  frank, 
HO  fond,  could  be  so  arch  an  actress ;  that  all  tnoae  loving 
words,  those  sweet  caresses,  that  earnest  and  impassioned 
aflection  lavished  on  him  but  a  few  short  hours  before,  were 
oil  a  lie.  Yet  the  curse  of  evidence  chimed  strangely  in; 
be  recalled  her  blush  at  his  mention  of  Castleton'a  name; 
he  remembered  that  his  ex-valet,  Haymond,  bad  entered 
Castleton's  ssirice  on  being  dischnrged  from  his  ;  the  mere 
eircumstance  of  her  having  left  with  anyone,  for  anywhere, 
without  an  explanation,  a  word,  or  a  message  to  hira — her 
lover,  whom  she  had  parted  with  so  passionately  the  night 
before,  these  alone  wrote  out  her  condemnation,  and 
shattered  all  hope  before  his  eyes. 

He  sat  there  m  aa  mortal  anguish  as  man  ever  knew.  If 
wrong  there  had  beeu  in  his  acts  and  hia  thoughts,  it  was 
learf'uUy  and  cruelly  avenged,  and  the  punishment  far  out- 
weighed  the  sin.  Across  the  midnight  darkness  of  his  mind 
gleamed  lightning  flashes  of  fiery  thoughts.  Once  he  started 
to  Ids  feet— in  the  delirium  of  jcmIousv  he  swore  to  find 
Castlcton  wherever  he  had  hid,  and  make  him  yield  her  up, 
or  fight  for  her  till  one  or  the  other  fell.  But  pride  wm 
net  all  dead  in  him— nor  ever  would  Ire  while  he  had  UGl 
Since  she  had  gone  to  another  let  another  keen  bur ! 
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And  now  it  was  that  the  great  faults  of  De  Vigne'a 
nature — hasty  doabt  and  paeBionate  judgment — camo  out 
:and  rose  up  against  hiiti,  marring  his  life  ouce  more.  Tluit 
rank  acepticiam  which  one  betrayal  hnd  engrafted  on  a 
tature  uaturaliy  trusting  and  unauspicioua,  never  permitted 
' "  to  pause,  to  weigh,  to  reflect  i  with  the  raijidity  of 
iment  and  jealous  pa^aiun,  from  devoted  faith  in  the 
woman  he  loved,  he  turned  to  hideooB  diabelief  in  her,  and 
classed  her  recklessly  and  madly  with  the  vilest  and  the 
falaest  of  her  eei.  Of  no  avail  the  thousand  memories  of 
Alma'fl  childlike  purity  and  truth,  which  one  moinenfa 
thought  would  have  summoned  up  iu  her  defence  ;  of  no 
avail  the  fond  and  noble  words  spoken  to  him  hut  the  day 
;!>€  fore,  which  one  moment's  recollection  wouldhave  brought 
to  hia  mind  to  vouch  for  her  innocence,  and  set  before  him 
in  its  vile  treachery  the  plot  to  which  ehe  had  fallen  victim  ; 
-of  no  avail  I  Passionate  in  evtry  impulse,  hasty  in  every 
idgment,  too  cruelly  stung  to  remember  in  his  madness  any 
lasoo  or  any  justice,  be  seiiied  the  very  poison  that  was  bia 
death-draught,  and  grasped  a  lie  ae  truth. 

How  long  he  sat  there  he  never  knew  ;  time  was  a  long 
l>lank  to  hiiD  ;  roll  on  as  it  might,  it  could  only  serve  him 
it  brought  him  nearer  to  hia  grave.  Hia  brain 
Kvaa  on  fire,  his  thoughts  lost  in  one  sharp,  stinging  agony 
;hat  had  entered  into  his  life  never  to  quit  it ;  he  sat  there 
n  duU  stupor  till  her  little  dog,  that  had  followed  him  up 
the  stairs,  and  now  crouched  »ear  him,  awed  as  animals 
slways  are  at  the  sight  of  human  suffering,  crept  up  and 
picked  hia  baud,  uttering  a  long,  low  whine,  as  if  mourning 
|br  the  one  lost  to  them  noth.  The  touch  roused  him :  how 
X>ften,  in  happier  days,  before  the  curse  of  love  rose  up  be- 
tween theiri,  had  he  smiled  to  see  her  playing  like  a  child 
with  her  little  terrier  1  The  touch  roused  him,  calling  him 
^aek  to  the  life  charged  with  such  unutterable  woe.  He 
Jitted  his  head  and  Icoked  around  ;  the  clouds  had  rolled 
ftway,  and  the  evening  sun,  bursting  out  in  all  its  glory, 
ehone  with  cruel  mockery  into  the  little  chamber  which,  aa 
ft  chanced,  was  her  own  room.  The  lattice  windows  were 
open,  and  the  wind  swept  in,  stirring  the  mualin  curtains  of 
the  little  white  bed  where,  night  at^er  night,  her  blue  eyes 
Vad  closed  in  sleep,  as  pure  and  sweet  as  a  harebell  folding 
b«elf  to  alumber.     As  tie  gazed  arouud  him.  at  aU  the  trifles 
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thftt  spoke  to  him  like  living  things  of  the  vomfm  he  hnj 
loved  and  lost,  tlia  bittw  agony  of  his  sou!  waa  givatef  tbun 
fae  wuld  bear ;  the  fierce  tenaion  of  his  atra.ined  nnrreB  gave 
way ,  with  one  cry  to  Heaven  in  his  mortal  anguish,  he  fell 
like  a  -Irunken  man  across  the  little  couch,  hia  brow  resting 
on  t'le  ]iillaw  where  her  golden  head  had  ao  often  lain  in 
ch^dliho  aleep,  deep  eobs  heaving  bis  breast,  burniog  teiirs 
lorcing  Ibemaelvea  from  his  eyes,  tears  which  seemed  to 
wring  hia  very  life-blood  from  him  in  their  fiery  rain,  yet 
tears  which  saved  bitn  ia  that  horrible  hour  from  madneaa. 


That  night  be  wrote  thus  briefly  to  the  Major: 

"Deab  Dunbak, — I  deaireto  exchange  with  you  if  it' 

bft  effected.     There  is  no  time  to  be  lost, 

"  YouTB  sincerely. 

"  G.  DS  V. 


I 


CHAPTES  XITI. 

THE   BIILDAL  JEWELS    HO   TO   THE  MOKT  BE  PIET^. 

In  their  salon  in  the  Champa  Elyadea,  that  crowded, 
gaudy,  and  much  bedizened  room,  sat  as  they  had  sat 
twelve  months  before,  old  Fantyre  and  the  Trefusia,  the  old 
woman  huddled  up  among  a  pile  of  cuahions.  aUawla,  and 
furs,  with  her  ftet  on  a  chau^hrette,  older  and  uglier,  witb 
her  wig  awry,  and  Iilt  lii.Ue  pieririn^  black  eyes  roUinj 
about  like  a  monkey's  as  she  drank  her  accustomed  demie 
taaia,  which,  as  I  before  obsenfed,  looked  moat  suspiciously 
like  cognac  uodeQled.  Tlie  younger  one,  with  her  coana, 
dashing,  full-blown,  highly  tinted  beauty  not  shown  off  to 
the  best  advantage,  for  it  was  quite  early  monung,  madami 
n'kait  pas  vUihle,  of  course,  in  common  with  all  Parisiennea, 
whether  Pariaienne  by  birth  or  by  adoption ;  and  not  being 
viaible,  the  Trefuais  had  not  thought  it  worth  her  while  to 
dreas,  but  hastily  enveloped  in  a  peignoir  looked  certainly, 
though  alio  was  a  fine  woman  still,  not  exactly  calculated  to 
please  any  man's  taate,  used  to  tlie  sight,  and  the  sociely, 
of  delicate  aristocratea, 

"  Well,  ray  dear,  ain't  he  killed  yet  ? "  demanded  o!J 
Fantyre,  in  her  livelieat  treble. 
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"  No,"  said  the  Trefusis,  running  her  eye  through  the 
^tums  of  the  25th  October.  "Halkett,  Nolan,  Lord 
Fitzgibbon — lots  of  them — but — " 

"  Not  the  right  one,"  chuckled  the  old  Fantyre,  who, 
though  she  bad  her  own  private  reasons  for  desiring  De 
Yigne's  demise,  as  his  property  was  so  ruled  beyond  hi? 
power  that  a  considerable  portion  must  have  come  to  hi? 
wife,  had  still  that  exquisite  pleasure  in  the  Trefusis's 
mortification,  which  better  people  than  the  old  Viscountess 
indulge  in  now  and  then  at  tneir  friends'  expense.  "  Deuce 
take  the  man !  Tiresome  creature  it  is ;  shot  and  sabre 
carry  off  lots  of  pretty  fellows  out  there.  Why  on  earth 
can't  they  touch  him  ?  And  that  beautiful  creature,  Vivian 
Sabretasche,  is  he  all  right  ?  " 

"  Slightly  wounded— that's  all." 

**  How  cross  you  are,  my  dear !  If  you  must  not  wear 
widow's  weeds,  I  can't  help  it,  can  I?  They  are  not 
becoming,  my  dear — not  at  all ;  though  if  a  woman  knows 
how  to  manage  'em,  she  may  do  a  good  deal  under  her 
crape.  Men  ain't  afraid  of  a  widow  as  they  are  of  an  un- 
married woman,  though  Heaven  knows  they  need  be  if  they 
knew  all ;  the  '  dear  departed '  's  a  capital  dodge  to  secure  a 
new  pigeon.  Mark  my  words,  my  dear,  De  Vigne  won't 
die  just  because  you  wish  him  1 " 

"  Wish  him !  *'  reiterated  the  Trefusis.  **  How  disagree- 
ably you  phrase  things,  Lady  Fantyre ! " 

**  Give  'em  their  right  nAmes,  my  dear  ?  Yes,  I  believe 
that  is  uncoramon  disagreeable  for  most  people,"  chuckled 
the  old  woman.  "  In  my  time,  you  know,  we  weren't  so 
particular;  if  we  did  naughty  things  (and  we  did  very 
many,  my  dear,  almost  as  many  as  people  do  now  1),  we 
weren't  ashamed  to  call  'em  by  their  dictionary  names. 
Humbug's  a  new-fangled  thing,  as  well  as  a  new-fangled 
word.  They  say  we  were  coarse  ;  I  dont  know,  I'm  sure  ; 
I  suppose  we  were ;  but  I  know  we  didn't  love  things 
under  the  rose,  and  sneak  out  of  'em  in  daylight»  as  you 
nineteenth-century  people  do ;  our  men,  if  they  went  to  the 
casinoes  at  night,  didn't  go  to  Bible  meetings,  and  Main- 
tenance-of-Immaculato-Society  boards,  and  Eegenerated 
MagdaJens'  Befuges  the  next  morning — as  they  do  now-a- 
days.  However,  if  we  were  more  consistent,  we  weren't  so 
Christian,  I  suppose  I      Lor'  bless  me,  what  a  deal  of 
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vaat  there  is  abont  in  the  world  now  ;  even  yon,  wbom  X 
HA  tliink  waa  pretty  well  as  unscrupulous  aB  anybodv  I 
ever  met,  won't  allow  you'd  have  liked  to  Bee  De  Vigna 
ftinong  them  Eeturna.  I  koow  when  poor  old  Fanlyre 
died, tady  Bougepot  says  to  me,  'What  a  relief,  my  deajl* 
and  I'm  sure  1  ncTcr  thought  of  differing  from  her  for  8 
minute  I  Tou've  never  had  but  one  checkmate  in  your 
life,  Lucy — with  that  little  girl  Trevelyan — TreBsillian — 
what's  her  name?  " 

"  Little  devil  1 "  said  the  TrefuBia  bitterly ;  she  had 
not  grown  the  choicest  in  ber  expreBsions,  with  constaui 
contact  with  the  Fonlyre.  "I  taw  her  again  the  other 
dav." 

"Here?" 

"  Tea  ;  in  the  Eue  Vivienne — in  a  carrioge.  I  p&Bsed 
ber  quite  close;  she  knew  me  again.  I  could  tell  that 
by  the  Bcom  there  wns  in  her  eyea,  and  the  sneer  thai 
came  on  her  lipB.  Little  fool !  with  the  marriage  eei-tificatp 
before  her  very  eyes,  she  wouldn't  believe  the  truth.  The 
acheme  was  so  good,  it  deserved  complete  success.  I  hale 
that  little  thing — such  a  child  as  she  looka  tc  have  put  one 
down,  and  outgeneralled  one'a  plans." 

"  Child !  "  chuckled  old  Pantyre  ;  "  she  wasn't  an  much 
of  a  child  but  what  she  could  gi^e  you  one  of  the  beat 
Jietorts  1  ever  beard.  '  It  was  a  pity  you  didn't  leam  tlie 
flemblancB  of  a  lady,  to  support  you  in  the  assumption  of 
yoor  role  I '  Vastly  good,  vastly  good ;  bow  delighted 
Belwyn  would  have  been  with  tlial !  " 

"  Little  devil  I "  repeated  tbo  Trefusis  again,  "  I  bate 
the  siyht  of  that  girl'B  great  darli-btue  eyes.  Do  Vigne 
■ball  never  see  her  again  if  I  can  help  it,  little,  contemp- 
tooua,  liQughty  creature  I " 

"  tjhe  is  a  lady,  ain't  she  ?  "  said  the  Fantyre  drily, 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Sbe  ia  aa  proud  as  »  priDceB^ 
though  sbe's  nothias  but  an  artist  after  all.  Good  graciou:*  I 
Who  ia  that  ?  "  said  the  Trefiiaia,  aa  abe  heard  a  ring  at  th* 
entrance,  giving  a  hurried,  diemaved  glance  at  her  nigligh. 
"  It  can't  be  Auatole  n'?F  De  Bnssac ;  tbey  never  come  to 

"  If  tbey  ■io,  my  dear,  beauty  unadorned,  you  know — " 
"  Stuff!  "  aaid  the  Treiuaia  angrily.     "  Beauty  unadorned 

wouldgct  uncomiiioHly  few  admirers  in  these  days.    Perbapi 

iL'«  nobody  for  ua." 
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As  she  spoke  a  servant  entered,  and  brought  ter  a  piece 
of  paper  with  a  few  words  on  it,  unfolded  and  unsealed, 

**  What's  that,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  Lady  Fantyre  eagerly, 

**  Only  my  dressmaker,"  said  the  Trefusis,  with  affected 
carelessQess,  but  with  an  uneasy  frown,  which  did  not 
escape  the  quick  old  lady. 

"  Dressmaker  ?  "  chuckled  the  Fantyre,  as  she  was  left 
alone.  **  If  you've  any  secrets  from  me,  my  dear,  we  shall 
soon  quarrel.  I've  no  objection  whatever  to  living  with 
you  as  long  as  yoa  have  that  poor  fellow's  two  thousand  a 
year,  and  we  can  make  a  tidy  little  income  with  you  to 
attract  the  young  men,  and  me  to  play  whist  and  ecart6  with 
'em ;  but  if  you  begin  to  hold  any  cards  I  don't  see,  I  shall 
throw  up  the  game,  though  we  have  played  it  some  time 
together." 

While  old  Fantyre,  who  had  this  single  virtue  amongst 
all  her  vices,  that  she  was  candid  about  them,  thus  talked 
to  herself  over  her  cognac  and  coffee,  the  Trefusis  had  gone, 
demie-toilette  and  all,  into  the  salle,  where  there  awaited 
her  a  neat,  slight,  fair  man,  with  a  delicate  hadine  and  gold 
studs,  who  looked  something  between  a  valet,  an  actor,  and 
a  would-be-dandy — such  as  you  may  see  by  scores  any  day 
on  the  Boulevards,  hanging  about  the  cafes,  or  lounging  in 
the  parterre  of  the  Odeon. 

He  smiled,  a  curious  slight  smile,  as  the  Trefusis  entered. 

**  Vou9  voilcLy  Madame  I  Not  en  grande  tenue  to-day ;  too 
early  for  your  pigeons,  I  suppose  P  I  dare  say  you  and  the 
old  lady  make  a  very  good  thing  out  of  it,  though  of  course 
you  only  entertain  immaculate  society,  for  fear  you  should 
give  the  Major  a  chance  to  bring  you  up  befare  a  certain 
Law  Court,  eh  ?  " 

"  What  did  you  come  for  so  soon  again  ?  "  demanded  the 
Trefusis  abruptly,  with  as  scant  courtesy  as  might  be.  "  I 
have  only  five  minutes  to  spare,  you  had  better  not  waste  it 
in  idle  talk." 

"  What  do  I  come  for,  ma  belle  P  Now,  what  should  I 
come  for  ?  What  do  I  ever  come  for,  pray  ?  "  returned  her 
yisitor,  in  nowise  displeased,  but  rather  amused  at  her 
annoyance. 

•*  Money  1 "  retorted  the  Trefusis.  "  You  will  get  non© 
V)-day." 

1^6  man  laughed. 
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why  ftlwayB  keep  up  tbis  IJltle  furce?  Mon^  I 
wish  for — money  you  will  give  me.  Why  make  the  sam; 
BiDDBiDg  little  denial  of  it  everr  time  ?  " 

"It  is  no  amuBiTig  little  denial  to-day,  at  all  erenta,"  saij 
the  Trefoais,  coldly.  "I  have  none  lelt.  I  cannot  give  you 
what  I  have  not." 

He  laughed,  and  played  a  tattoo  with  the  contelian  bead 
of  his  cane. 

"  Very  well,  then  I  will  ga  to  the  Mnjor." 

"  Ton  cannot.     He  is  in  the  Crimea." 

"  To  the  Crimea  I  can  go  to-morrow,  belle  amie,  in  the 
aervice  of  a  gentlemnn  who  haa  a  fancy  to  visit  it.  But  I  am 
tired  of  playing  the  valet,  though  it  is  amusing  enough  some- 
timea;  and,  indeed,  as  you  pay  bo  very  badly,  I  have  been 
thinking  of  writing  to  De  Vigne;  he  will  give  me  anything 
1  ask,  for  any  inforaiation." 

The  Trefuaia'a  eyes  grew  fiercer,  but  she  turned  pale  Roi 
wavered. 

"  A  lice  of  mine  will  tell  the  Major,  you  know,  belle  amie, 
and  I  don't  fancy  he  will  be  inclinea  to  be  very  gentle  to 
his  wife  v^e  I^ucy  Davis,  eh  ?  "  he  went  on,  amused  to  watch 
the  changes  on  her  face,  "  He  will  pay  very  highly,  too— 
what  are  a  few  thousands  to  ham? — hetsas  lavish  us  the  windij 
as  proud  aa  the  devil,  and  hating  Mme.  aa  fem  ue  as  he  doea. 
he  wUl  give  me,  1  have  no  doubt,  anything  1  aak.  It  will 
much  better  investment  for  me;  I  won't  tioLble  Ton 


He 


;  I  shall  write  to  your  husband  at  o.iee. 
1  took  bia  hat ;  but  the  Ti-efuaia  inter. ypted 


"  Stay — wait  a  moment — how  much  do  you  want  P" 

"  Fil'ty  pouuda  now,  and  aa  much  this  day  week  ?  " 

"  Impossible  I  I  have  not  half — " 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  madame.  The  Major  will  be  the  muc^ 
better  paymaater.  With  his  thousands  I  can  get  a  life 
annuity,  buy  stoelt,  take  shares,  do  what  I  like,  even — wlio 
knowB  ? — become  an  eminently  respectable  member  of 
society  I  ^dieu  I  ma  belle  i  when  we  neit  meet  it  may  be  in 
the  Law  Courts  over  the  water." 

"  You  villain  I  "  began  the  Trefuais  savagely,  with  a  fierot 
Ba«h  of  hep  black  eyea. 

He  laughed : 

"  Kot  at  all ;  you  have  the  monopoly  of  any  villany  thdt 
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may  be  in  tbo  transaction.  Adieu !  what  shall  I  say  &om 
fou  to  the  Major — ^any  tender  message  ?  " 

**  Wait,"  cried  the  Trefusis  hurriedly.  **  I  have  five  naps 
— I  could  let  you  have  more  to-morrow;  and — you  could 
take  one  of  my  bracelets — 

**  One !  No,  thank  you,  the  other  plan  will  be  best 
for  me.    I  am  tired  of  these  instalments,  and  De  Vigne — " 

•*  But  my — my  diamonds,  then — the  ceinture  he  was  fool 
enough  to  give  me — "  She  tried  to  speak  coldly,  but  there 
was  a  trembling  eagerness  in  her  manner  which  belied  her 
assumed  calmness. 

"  Fool,  indeed ! — and  to  think  he  was  a  man  of  the  world ! 
Tour  diamonds ! — ma  chhre,  you  must  be  in  strange  fear, 
indeed,  to  offer  me  them.  They  must  be  worth  no  end,  or 
they  would  not  be  the  Major's  giving.  Well,  come — I  am 
wilh'ng  to  spare  you,  if  I  can,  for  old  acquaintance  sake." 

When  he  left  the  house,  he  carried  with  him  that  diamond 
ceinture  worthy  of  an  Empress  which  De  Vigne  had  bought, 
in  his  lover's  madness,  for  his  bride  ten  years  before,  and 
took  it  up  to  the  Mont  de  Pi^t^.  Two  thousand  a  year  was 
not  a  bad  income,  but  the  Trefusis's  dress,  the  Eantyre*i 
wines,  the  petits  soupers,  and  her  numerous  Paris  amuse- 
ments, ran  away  with  it  very  fast;  and  though  6cart^, 
vingt-et-un,  and  whist  added  considerably  to  their  resources, 
the  Trefusis  was  very  often  hard  up,  as  people  who  have 
lived  on  their  wits  all  their  lives  not  unfrequently  are.  One 
would  fancy  such  sharpening  upon  the  grindstone  of  want 
might  teach  them  economy  in  prosperity  ;  but  I  don't  think 
it  often  does;  canaille  ever  glory  in  the  ostentation  of 
money,  and  waste  hundreds  in  grand  dinners,  to— grudge 
the  pineapple.  Besides,  the  Trel^sis,  too,  had  a  drain  on  her 
exchequer,  of  which  the  world  and  even  Argus-eyed  old 
Fantyre  was  ignorant. 


CHAPTEE  XXVn. 

Hr  THX  OHEBSOKESTTS. 

Al^xyit  and  Devno! — ^those  green  stretching  meadows, 
those  rich  dense  forests,  catching  the  golden  glow  of  the 
iunBhine  of  the  east — those  sloping  hill-sides,  with  the 
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clematis,  sod  acscia,  and  wild  vine  clinging  to  them,  and  till 

laaghin?  tratera  of  lake  and  stream  sleeping  at  Iheir  base — 
who  could  believe  that  horrible  pestiiential  vapour  atole  np 
from  them,  lite  a  murderer  in  the  dark,  and  breathing  ferer 
B;i;ue,  and  dysenterj  into  the  tents  of  a  ahimberitig  ArniT, 
stabbed  the  Hlcepors  while  they  lay,  uncoiiscious  oC  the  as- 
sasaia's  hand  that  was  draining  away  their  life  and  strengthf 
Tet  at  the  very  names  of  Aladyn  and  Devno  rise  to  memorr 
days  of  fntile  longing  and  ireary  inaction,  of  negligence ia- 
conccivable,  and  ennui  unutte?'ablc,  of  life  spent  tor  the  lack 
of  simplest  common  senKe,  and  grayes  filled  by  a  scboolbo;) 
greed  for  fruit — such  fruit  as  in  such  n  land  was  poison,  wheo 
backed  by  a  nrnd  dnmght  of  raki.  Days,  when  forbidden  U 
seek  another  foe.  Englishmen  and  Prenchmen  went  dowt 
powerless  and  spiritless  before  the  cholera,  which  had  JU 
deadly  grip  upon  them  ere  they  heard  its  stealthy  step.  Days 
when  you  could  not  stroll  on  the  beach,  without  finding  al 
your  feet  a  corpse,  hastily  thrust  into  the  loosened  sand,  fot 
dogs  to  gnaw  and  vultures  to  make  their  meal,  or  look  acrou 
the  harbour  without  seeing  some  dead  body  fioating,  uprigU 
and  horrible,  in  the  face  of  the  summer  sun.  Days,  whei 
pestilence  wns  abroad  through  the  encanipment  Iran 
Monastir  to  Yama, 

"Wewentout  to  the  Crimea  gladly  enough;  most  of  tu 
had  a  sort  of  indistinct  panorama  of  skirmishes  and  eicitei 
ment,  of  breathless  charges  and  handsome  Turkisb  womea, 
of  dangers,  difficultieB,  and  good  tough  strugglea,  pleasut 
as  sport,  but  higher  spiced;  of  a  dashing,  brilliant  estn- 
paign,  where  we  should  taste  real  lifo  and  give  hard  hit^ 
and  win  perhaps  some  honour,  and  whore  we  should  m, 
"  Si  Von  meari,  ek  hien,  tant  pis !  "  in  the  gay  words  of  w* 
merry  French  bivouac-song.  We  thoi.jfht  of  what  flUP 
governors  or  grandsirea  had  done  ia  the  Peniaaala,  Viil 
longed  to  do  the  same — we  did  not  guesa  that  as  di^rent 
as  the  bundlt'S  of  linen,  with  wrinkled,  hideous  featnn^ 
that  the  Tartera  called  women,  were  to  the  lovely  prisonen 
from  the  convents  of  flaming  Sadajoi:,  would  be  the  weaiyr 
dreary,  protracted  waiting  whUe  the  batteries  strove  to  best 
in  the  walla  of  Sebastopo^  to  the  hriUiaut  and  rapid  assaoll 
ky  which  Cindad  Bodrigo  was  won  1  I  do  not  like  co  writ* 
•f  the  Crimea ;  so  many  painful  memories  come  up  with  iU 
1  very  aame ;  mcmoriee  euch  aa  all  who  were  there  must  fain 


^^^^^^^^^^SRWWKee  db  viqne.  Iff* 

^Hr  the  score.     Nothing  personal  prompts  my  anget ;  1  liked 

^Rnd  campaign  woll  enough  iHTScIf,  having  one  of  the  very 
few  tents  tbat  stood  the  hurricane,  not  miesing  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  my  letters,  enjoying  the  exceptional  blessiug 
of  Bomethiug  like  a  i^oat,  and  being  now  aad  then  the  happy 

I     recipient  of  a  turliey,  or  some  coffee  that  was  not  groiiud 

^^k  I  teas  rewarded  as  much  as  any  man  contd  expect  to  be. 
^H  have  a  modal  (shared  in  commoa  with  Baltic  sailors  who 
Bfcever  saw  the  foe,  eave  when  seciirely  anchored  off  Cron- 
r  atadt),  and  claE]is,  like  the  privates  of  the  Line,  though  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  infantry  man  was  present  at  the 
|,  BalflfadaTa  charge.  I  am  perfectly  content  myablf,  being 
idependent  of  that  very  precsrioua  thing  "  psomotion  for 
Utingiiislied  aerviees."  But  when  I  think  of  them  all, 
[J  deud  friends,  nliose  bodiea  lie  thick  where  the  eweet 
lid  lavender  is  blowing  over  the  barren  steppea  of  the 
beraonese  this  BUinmer's  day,  I  remember,  wrathfully,  how 
vilians,  by  their  own  warm  heartlis,  sat  and  dictated  mea- 
ires  by  which  whole  regiments,  starving  with  cold,  sickened 
id  diedr  and  how  Indian  ofliccrs,  used  to  the  luiunoua 

'le  of  Eastern  warfare  and  travel,  asserted  those  priva- 

ns  to  be  "  nothing,"  which  they  were  not  called  to  bear ; 

i  I  fear — I  fear— that  England  may  one  day  live  to  want 
icfa  eoDH  of  hers  as  she  let  suffer  and  rot  on  the  bairen 

ains  of  the  Crimea,  in  such  misery  aa  she  would  shudder 
V  ontad  on -a  pauper  or  a  coavict. 

Pew  of  UB  will  evfr  forpet  our  first  bivouac  on  the  Cher- 
mese  soil — that  pitileaa  drenching  down-pour  of  sheets  of 
ik-black  water  1     What  a  night  it  was!     De  Vigiie,  ever 

cklesB  of  weather,  had  not  even  a  blanket  to  wrajj  round 
im,  and  lay  in  the  puddles  of  which  the  morasa-like  earth 

IB  full,  with  the  rain  pouring  down  upon  him.  while  Sabre* 

Bche,  who  had  loved  to  surround  himself  irith  aU  that 
luld  lull  the  eenees  and  shut  out  the  harsher  world,  passed 

e  night  in  a  storm  to  which  we  should  not  expose  a  dog, 
[  discomfort  for  which  we  should  pity  a  beggar ;— -yet  gave 
iray  the  only  shelter  he  had,  a  Highland  plaid,  to  a  young 
■y  who  had  but  lately  joined,  a  little  fellow  with  a  face  ai 

r  as  a  girl's,  and  who  had  barely  seen  seventeen  summery 
bo  woe  ahiveriog  and  shuddering  with  incipient  ague. 

Tba  Btomp  of  their  bitter  liite  was  upon  both  ^I'ose  men  | 
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the  woanda  were  too  deadly  and  too  recent  to  be  T9t 
Bkinncd  over ;  healed  they  deemed  they  never  would  be. 
Uow  Violet  and  Sabretaache  jiarted  HeavcD  only  knew; 
no  buman  eyes  had  pried  ia  upon  them  in  tiiat  dn-rkert 
hour ;  they  had  parted  oq  the  very  day  that  should  have 
been  their  marriage  day;  parted — wliether  ever  to  meet 
aiiain  on  earth  who  co'ild  tell?  Hib  trial  was  known  to 
all !  even  bia  oirn  men,  who  bad  admired  her  fair  face  when 
abe  bad  drives  up  to  the  barracks,  had  caught  Bomo  gliTD- 
mering  of  it,  and  there  waa  not  one  who  did  not,  in  his  owo 
way.  reverence  the  Colonel's  sorrow. 

De  Vigne  was  yet  more  altered  than  he,  and  I  eaw  wkh 
Biatoniehment  ail  the  ii^y  colduess  which  had  growi.  'x  him 
after  hia  fatal  marriaixe,  which  had  of  late  been  dissipated, 
now  closiug  round  him  again.  I  could  but  gneua  at  the 
cause,  when  before  the  embarkation,  I,  knowing  oothins. 
had  asked  him  if  be  had  been  to  bid  Alma  cond-bye ;  and 
he  had  turned  on  to  mc,  his  face  white  as  death,  hia  eyrt 
black  as  night: 

"  Never  breathe  that  name  to  me  again ! " 
I  knew  him  loo  well  to  press  questions  upon  him,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  my  auspiciona  aa  to  tba 
aolutiou.  But  I  was  pnlned  to  see  the  bitter  gloom  which 
had  gathered  round  him  again  too  deeply  for  trouble, 
danger,  eicitement,  or  care  of  comment,  to  hitve  any  power 
to  dis8i|jate  it.  He  had  an  impatient,  irritable  hauteur  to 
hia  men  quite  foreign  to  him,  for  to  hia  soldiers  be  had 
atwaya  been  invariably  considerate ;  he  was  much  more 
harsli  and  stem  in  hia  orders,  for  before  ho  had  abhorred 
anything  like  martineticim ;  and  there  naa  a  settled  gloom 
■  upon  him  with  which,  every  now  and  then,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  fiery  nature  in  him  were  at  WuC,  struggling  like  tlie 
flames  of  a  voleano  within  its  prison  of  ice.  From  the  time 
he  took  Dunbar's  place  aa  Jlajor  of  Ours,  I  never  saw  him 
mile  ;  but  I  did  see  him  now  and  then,  when  he  wae  atttisir 
amoking  in  the  door  of  bis  tent,  or  riding  beride  me  faomn 
from  a  dog-huut  or  a  hurdle-race,  look  across  Us  where  the 
aea  lay,  with  a  passionate  agony  in  hia  eyes.  Ml  he  aeemed 
to  live  for  waa  headlong  and  reckless  danger,  if  he  could 
have  it.  The  thing  that  rouaed  him  the  most  was  when  8t 
Amaud,  Bosquet,  Eorey,  and  their  staff  rode  along  tiie  &ont 
of  our  colutnna  bolbre  Alma,  and  we  were  t«ld  whftt  chq 
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Marshal  said  to  the  55th,  **  English,  I  hope  you  will  fight 
well  to-day  I " 

"  By  Heaven  ! "  swore  De  Vigne  fiercely,  **  if  I  had  been 
near  that  fellow,  I  would  have  told  him  we  will  fight  as  we 
fought  at  Waterloo !  " 

It  was  a  bitter  trial  to  him,  as  to  us  aU,  that  the  Cavalry 
could  not  do  more  on  the  20th,  when  we  sat  in  our  saddles 
seeing  the  serried  columns  of  the  Line  dash  through  the 
hissing  waters,  red  with  blood  and  foaming  with  the  storm 
of  shot,  and  force  their  way  through  the  vineyards  of  the 
Alma — that  little  tortuous  stream  where  we  tasted  blood, 
for  the  first  time  on  Crimean  soil,  whose  name,  with  all  his 
self-command,  made  De  Yigne  wince  more  than  a  Cossack 
lance  thrust  through  his  side  would  have  done.  To  h&ye  to 
sit  through  that  day  like  targets  for  the  Eussian's  round 
shots,  wlule  their  storm  of  balls  tore  through  our  lines,  and 
ripped  up  our  horses,  was  too  quiet  business  for  any  of  us. 

We  were  weary  of  inaction  ;  our  Arm  had  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do ;  we  were  not  allowed  to  push  on  the  pursuit 
at  Alma,  nor  the  charge  at  Mackenzie's  Farm;  we  were 
stung  by  certain  individual  sneers  that  we  were  **  too  fine 
gentlemen  for  our  work,'*  and  we  were  longing  to  prove 
that  if  we  were  **  above  our  business  of  collecting  supplies 
for  the  army,'*  we  could,  if  we  had  the  cuance,  send  home 
to  England  such  a  tale  as  would  show  them  how  cheaply  the 
••fine  gentleman"  of  the  Light  Cavalry  held  life  when 
honour  claimed  it,  and  would  cover  our  slanderers  for  ever 
in  the  shame  of  their  own  lies.  And  our  time  came  at  last, 
when  we  were  roused  by  the  notes  of  Boot  and  Saddle, 
and  drawn  up  on  the  slopes  behind  the  redoubts.  The  story 
of  that  day  is  well  enough  known  in  England.  How  brightly 
the  sun  shone  that  morning,  dancing  on  the  blue  strip  of 
sea,  and  flashing  on  the  lines  of  steel  gleaming  and  bristling 
below ;  on  the  solid  masses  of  the  Bussians,  with  their 
glittering  lances  and  sabres,  and  their  gay  accoutred  skir- 
mishers whirling  before  their  line  of  march  like  swallows  in 
the  air ;  on  the  fierce-eyed  Zouaves  lying  behind  the  earth- 
works ;  on  our  Light  and  Heavy  brigades  in  front  of  our 
camp  ;  on  Sir  Colin's  Highlanders  drawn  up  two  deep  ;  for 
the  93rd  did  not  need  to  alter  their  line  even  to  receive  the 
magnificent  charge  of  the  Muscovite  cavalry  I  How  brightly 
the  sun  shone, — ^and  how  breathlessly  we  waited  in  that  dead 
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B'Jence,  only  broken  by  the  cliuk  and  tbe  ring  of  the  bones 
bits  and  the  unsLeatlting  of  aubres,  as  the  Ru8sian»  came  up 
the  volley,  thoHe  splendid  maaeee  of  cavalry  moving  en  echelon 
to  the  attack  I  Breatiilesa  every  man  on  the  elopes  and  m 
the  valley ;  Fj-eneb  and  Eaglish ;  soldier  aud  amateur ;  while 
the  grand  line  of  the  Muscovite  horse  rode  or.  to  the  03rd, 
who  quietly  auaittd  them,  raotionleps  and  im^'-eQetrable  aa 
granite,  £rm  aud  invulnerable  as  their  own  Highland  sea- 
walla^awaited  them,  till  their  aecond  volley,  rolling  out  on 
the  clear  morninfj  air,  eent  that  splendid  body  of  horaa 
flying,  ehivered  like  sea-foam  brealiing  on  a  rock.  Thea 
came  the  time  for  Scarlett  and  hia  Heartea — and  all  the 
lookers-on  gathered  up  yonder  oa  the  heights,  held  their 
breath  whea  Greys  and  Enoiakilli^Dera,  with  the  joyout 
obeer  of  the  one,  and  the  wild  shout  of  tbe  other  rii:(>ing 
through  the  air,  rusbed  at  the  maasive  columns  of  the  Itua 
aiana,  charged  theui,  shaking  their  serried  maBsea  as  a  burr) 
cane  shakes  the  woodland  trees,  and  cloaisg  with  their 
second  line  aa  it  came  up  to  retrieve  the  lost  honour  of 
the  priest-bleeged  lances,  mingled  pele-mfile  with  them, 
recfcleaa  of  all  odda,  culting  their  way  inch  by  inch  through 
tlie  dense  squadrons  closing  round  tnem — thoae  *'  beautiful 
grey  horses  "  pualiing  their  road  with  that  skill  and  daring 
which  had  ones  won  them  J-'apoieou's  adrairatiou — till  tbs 
1st  BoyaU,  with  tbe  4th  and  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  daahed 
to  the  rescue,  and  sent  the  fiusaian  columna  flying  over  the 
plain,  like  a  routed  herd  of  cattle  without  a  leader.  Hotc 
the  lookers-on  cheered,  waving  their  capa  in  their  hands  and 
shouting  rapturous  applauae,  till  the  heights  rang  again,  m 
the  Brigadier  and  his  ileavies  rode  hack  from  their  assault ! 
— and  De  Vigne  muttered,  as  he  glauced  down  the  line  of 
our  light  brigade : 

"  By  Heaven !  when  i*  our  turn  to  come  ?  " 
Our  turn  was  near  at  hand.  An  hour  after,  we  received 
the  order  to  advance  oa  the  Russian  guns.  With  the 
blame,  on  whomsoever  it  may  lie  of  that  raah  order,  I  harfl 
Dotbiiig  to  do.  That  vexatious  question  can  never  be  aettkd, 
sioce  he  on  whose  shoulders  they  placed  it  lies  iu  the  valley 
of  Balaklava,  the  fiist  who  fell,  and  cannot  raise  hia  voice  to 
reply,  or  give  the  lie,  if  it  be  a  lie,  to  hia  caltinmiators.  V 
Louia  Nolan  were  to  blame,  his  1  ove  for  our  Arm,  and  iu< 
jealouir  over  its  honour,  his  behef  that  Ziight   CaTilf 
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^uld  do  the  work  of  demigods,  and  his  irritation  that 
iitherto  we  had  not  been  given  the  opportunity  we  might 
bftve  had,  must  plead  his  excuse  ;  and  I  think  bia  brilliant 


forget,  might  silence  the  angry  jar  a 

ion  above  his  grave,  and  set  the  seals 

>rl 


id  jangle  of  conten- 
of  oblivion  upon  hia 

The  order  was  given  us  to  take  the  Bussion  gTina.  For 
he  first  tiir.e  since  we  bad  landed  a  light  of  joy  and  plea- 
ire  came  into  the  Colonel's  eyes ;  and  his  old  smile  flashed 
rer  De  Vigne'a  face.  We  were  so  sick  of  inaction,  of 
iding  about  the  Chersonese  doine  nothing,  oud  letting 
ttier  men's  namea  go  home  in  the  despatches ! 

At  ten  minufes  past  eleven  we  of  the  Light  Brigade 
book  our  hridlea  and  dashed  oS  witb  Cardigan,  in  the 
ing  sunlight,  towards  the  Eusaisn  battery.  Lookers. 
II  me  they  could  hardly  credit  that  so  few  in  numbers, 
ntirely  unsupported,  were  going  to  charge  on  army  in 
osition ;  and  that  they  gave  us  up  for  hoplesa  destruction 
■  we  Bwept  past  them  lull  gallop,  the  sunshine  catchiug 
'  e  points  of  our  sabres  and  Hashing  off  our  harness.     If 

ey  did  not  credit  it,  we  did.  We  knew  it  was  against  all 
laxims  of  war  for  Cavalry  to  act  without  support,  or  in- 
uitry  at  hand.  We  lm«w  that  in  all  probability  few  in- 
leed,  if  any  of  us,  would  ever  come  back  from  that  rapid 
■nd  deadly  ride.  But  the  order  was  given.  There  were 
he  guns — and  away  we  went,  quickening  from  trot  to  can- 
Br,  and  from  canter  to  gallop,  as  we  drew  nearer  to  them. 
)n  iro  went,  spurring  our  horses  across  the  space  that 
iyided  us  from  those  grim  fiery  mouths.  On  we  went ; 
labretasche's  voice  cheering  us  on,  and  the  delicate  white 

ind  that  Belgravian  belles  admired  pointing  to  the  pans 
lefore  uh  :  De  Vigne  sitting  down  in  his  saddle  as  in  by- 
;one  days,  when  ho  led  the  field  across  KorthamptOQ  jjas- 
e  went.  All  /  waa  conscious  of  waa  a  feverish 
Kultation ;    a  wild,  causeleaa  delight ;    a  fierce  tjger~lik9 

inging  to  he  at  them,  and  upon  them.  The  ring  of  the 
lorsee'  iron  Loofs,  the  chink  of  the  rattling  bits,  the  clash, 
ag  of  chains  and  aabres,  the  whistle  and  ecreech  of  the 
imlets  as  they  flew  amongst  ns  from  the  redoubt,  all  mads 
BBsic  in  ray  ear.    Ood  knows  how  it  is,  but  in  such  houts 
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M  tfaftt  tTie  last  thing  ooe  thinks  of  it  the  death  bo  near  at 
hand.  Though  men  reeled  from  theb  saddlee  and  fell  life- 
less to  the  ground  at  evory  etep,  and  riderleaa  chargers  fled 
snorting  and  wounded  from  our  raniiB ;  though  the  guns 
from  the  redoubt  poured  on  ur  as  we  swept  past,  and  vol- 
leys of  nQeB  and  musketry  raked  our  ranks  ;  though  every 
moment  great  gaps  were  made,  till  the  fire  hroke  our  first 
line,  and  the  aecond  bad  to  fill  it  up ;  though  from  the  thirty 
guns  hefore  us  poured  a  deadly  fire,  whose  murd^roua  bails 
fell  amongst  us  as  we  rode,  clearing  scores  of  saddles,  sweep- 
ing down  horses  and  men,  and  strewing  the  plain  as  we 
passed  with  quiveriug  human  hodies,  and  char^ra  rolling 
over  and  over  in  their  death-agony, — on  we  rode,  down  into 
that  fiery  embrace  of  smoke  and  flame,  that  stretebed  out 
its  arms  and  hissed  its  fell  kisses  at  us  from  the  fiussian 
line.  De  Vigne  spurred  his  horse  into  the  dense  smoke  (^ 
the  biasing  batteries  as  Sabreta^che  led  us  in  between  the 
guna.  Every  one  was  tor  himself  theu,  as  we  dashed  into 
the  battery  and  sabred  the  gunners  at  their  posta,  while  the 
oblique  fire  from  the  hills,  and  the  direct  fire  of  musketry, 
poured  iu  upon  us.  Prodigies  of  valour  were  done  tb»«, 
never  to  be  chronicled.  Twice  through  the  blinding  amoke 
I  saw  de  Vigne  beside  me — the  Charmed  Life,  as  they  had 
called  hlra  in  India — reckless  of  the  storm  of  bails  that  fell 
about  him,  sitting  in  his  saddle  as  firmly  as  if  he  were  at  a 
Pjtchley  run.  We  had  no  breathing  time  to  think  of  others 
in  that  desperate  strun^Ie,  but  once  1  heard  Figott  near  me 
ehout  out,  "The  Colonel's  down ! "  Thank  God  it  was  not 
true ;  down  he  was,  to  be  sure,  for  his  horse  was  killed  un- 
der him  by  a  round  shot ;  but  he  sprang  up  again  in  an 
instant,  Bf  collectedly  as  though  he  were  pacing  the  Sing 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  vaulted  on  a  riderless  charger  that  was 
by  him.  That  wild  mel^e !  I  remember  nothing  distinctly 
in  it,  sa^e  the  mad  thirst  for  blood  that  at  such  a  time  arises 
in  one  as  savagely  as  in  a  beast  of  prey.  A  shot  struck  ray 
left  arm,  breiking  the  bone  above  my  wrist;  but  I  was 
conscious  of  no  pain  as  we  broke  through  the  column  of 
Russian  infantry,  sending  them  flying  before  us,  broken 
and  suattered  like  thistle-down  upon  the  wind,  and  were  re- 
turning from  our  charge,  as  brilliantly  as  the  Scots  and 
EnniskJlienera  had  returned  from  theirs,  when  the  flan' 
fire  &Dm  the  hill  batteiy  opened  upon  us — an  enemf  H 
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Et  reach  or  sileace — and  a  mass  of  CusBian  Lnncera 
rled  upon  our  flaak.  Stiew^cll  and  hia  Sth  cut 
I  c&rouga  them — we  stayed  for  on  encouater,  hemmed  in  nn 
every  side,  our  little  handful  shrouded  by  the  dense  squad- 
rons of  their  troupe.  It  waa  hot  work,  work  that  strewed 
the  plain  with  the  English  Light  Brigade,  as  a  Itarvest-field 
is  etteva  with  wheat  ears  ere  the  eheaves  are  gathered. 
But  we  should  have  broken  through  tbem  Htill,  no  matter 
what  the  oddit,  fur  there  were  deeds  of  iodividual  dariug 
a  that  desperate  struggle  which  would  make  the  eliill- 
^t  blood  glow,  and  thu  most  letharj^iu  listener  kiudle  into 
)dinirBtioQ.  We  should  hare  cut  tlirough  them,  ea&£a  que 
te,  but  that  horrible  voiley  of  grape  and  canister,  on 
pbioh  uU  Europe  has  cried  shame,  poured  on  friend  and 
iB  from  the  gunners  who  had  fled  before  our  churge,  the 
■lla  singing  with  tlieir  murderous  hiss  through  the  air 
nd  falling  nn  the  striving  moss  of  human  life,  where 
and  Euasian  fouj;ht  together,  carrying  death  and 
Pestructiori  with  its  coward  fire  into  the  ranks  of  both, 
lad  stamping  the  Church- blessed  troops  of  the  Cear  with 
^flaceable  infamy. 

t  It  was  with  bitter  hearts  and  deadly  thoughts  that  we, 
'e  remnant  of  the  Sis  Hundred,  rode  back,  leaving  the 
r  of  the  Light  Brigade  dead  or  dying  before  those 
kiorderous  Russian  guus  ; — and  it  was  all  done,  all  over,  in 
pve-and- twenty  minutes — less  than  a  fast  up-wlud  foi-lmiit 
KMild  have  taken  at  home  1 

I  De  Vigne  was  unhurt.  The  Charmed  Life  must  still 
ve  had  his  spell  about  hiin^  for  if  any  man  in  the  Cavalry 
d  risked  danger  and  courted  death  that  day  he  had  done 
Id  ;  but  he  rode  out  of  the  lines  at  fialaklava  without  even 
\  soratch.  Sabretasche  bad  been  hit  by  a  bull  which  had 
jBly  grased  his  shoulder;  the  raffine  man  of  fashion  would 
Iftve  laughed  at  a  much  more  deadly  wound.  We  were  not 
'k>  "fine  gentlemen"  for  that  work!  Days  afterwards  he 
Kiked  back  to  the  plain  where  bo  many  of  his  Dashers  had 
I,  torn  and  maugled  in  the  bloody  jaws  of  those  grim 
Datteriea,  the  daring  spirits  quenched,  the  vigorous  hves 
vpeni,  the  gallant  forms  become  food  for  the  worms,  and  he 
tamed  to  De  Vigne  with  a  mournful  smile,  "  Cai  bone  t " 

True  indeed — Oai  bono?  that  waste  of  heroic  human  life. 
There  waa  a  bitter  eiguiScance  in  hi»  iavourite  "arcasni, 
t  S 
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which  the  potentates,  who  for  iheir  own  private  ends  lisd 
dreot^lied  the  CheraoDeee  in  blood,  would  liave  found  it  hard 
to  answer.  Cut  boao  iudeedP  Their  bones  lie  whitening 
there  in  the  valley  of  Balaklara ;  freah  fancies  amuse  and 
agitate  the  nations;  the  Light  Cavalry  Charge  ia  coldlj 
criticiBed  and  pronounced  tomfooiery,  and  their  names  are 
only  remembered  in  the  hearts  of  some  few  vomeu  whose 
Uvea  were  desolation  when  they  fell. 

Winter  in  the  Crimea— the  Crimea  of  1854-55.  The 
very  words  are  enough  to  bring  up  again  to  memory  that 
■harp,  stinging  wind,  of  whose  concentrated  cold  none  cmi 
imagine  in  the  faintest  degree,  save  thoae  who  have  wea- 
thered a  tcinter  in  tenta  on  the  barren  eteeps  befora 
Sebaatopol.  Writing  those  very  words  is  enough  to  bring 
up  before  one  the  bleak,  chill,  dark  stretch  of  ground,  with 
ite  horrible  roads  turned  to  water-courses,  or  frocen  like 
niilea  of  broken  glasa  ;  the  elopes,  the  vast  morasses  of  mud 
and  quagmire,  or  trackless  wastes  of  snow ;  the  harricane, 
wild  as  a  tropical  tornado,  whirling  the  tenta  ia  mid-air, 
and  turning  men  and  horses  roofless  into  the  terrible  winter 
night;  the  long  hours  of  darkness,  of  storm,  of  blinding 
snow,  of  howling  wind,  of  pouring  ink-black  rain,  in  whicb 
the  men,  in  the  trenches,  and  the  covering  parties  and 
p'-'kets,  watched  with  eyes  that  must  never  close,  and  senses 
that  might  never  weary;  the  days  when  under  those  pitiless 
akies  officers  and  men  shared  alike  the  common  fate,  wone 
chid  than  a  beggar,  worse  eared  for  than  a  cab-horae  ; — all 
liee  up  before  one  as  by  incantation,  at  those  mere  wordi, 
Winter  in  the  Crimea. 

My  left  arm  turned  out  so  tedious  and  tiresome  that  I 
was  obliged  to  go  down  to  Balaklava  for  a  short  time.  The 
•lay  before  I  went  up  again  to  the  front,  a  transport  came 
into  iiarbour  with  a  reinforcement  of  the  — th  from  Eng- 
land. I  watched  them  land:  their  fresh  healthy  fnees,  theit 
neat  nniforms,  their  general  trim,  and  all-ovor-like-going 
look,  contrnst  enough  to  the  men  in  the  trenches  at  tbe 
front ;  and  as  I  was  looking  at  them  disembark  I  saw  a  face 
I  knew  well--''he  face  fair  and  delicate  aa  a  girl,  with  hi) 
long  light  curd  and  his  blue  eyes,  and  his  lithe  slight 
fignre,  of  our  little  Curly  of  Freatonhills.  Twelve  monibi 
before.  Curly  hud  changed  irom  his  captaincy  in  tbe  Colil- 
Btreams  tu   the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  ^  tbe  — th,  and  bw 
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been  sayage  enougH  at  having  done  so  when  the  Household 
Brigades  went  out  to  the  Crimea ;  but  now  his  turn  had 
come.  We  met  as  old  friends  did  meet  out  there,  and  had 
a  long  haver  of  the  things  that  had  been  done  in  England 
since  we  left,  and  the  things  we  had  done  ourselves  in  the 
Chersonese.  Knowing  nothing  of  those  fierce  words  which 
bad  passed  between  Curly  and  De  Yigne,  I  was  surprised 
at  the  silence  with  which  Curly  listened  to  my  details  of 
the  heroic  pluck  with  which  our  Pestonhills  hero  had  cut 
his  way  through  the  Russian  squadrons  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th ;  knowing  nothing,  either  of  the  love  which  had 
entered  into  them  both  for  the  same  woman,  I  set  my  foot 
in  it  unawares  by  asking  him  if  he  had  seen  the  Little 
Tressillian  before  he  left?  Curly,  though  heaven  knows 
life  had  seasoned  him  as  it  seasons  us  all,  busied  himself 
with  poking  up  his  pipe,  while  the  muscles  of  his  lips 
twitched,  as  he  answered  simply,  "No?" 

"  No  I  What,  didn't  you  even  go  to  bid  her  good-bye  ?  " 

"*  For  Heaven's  sake,  Arthur,  hold  your  tongue !  said 
Curly»  more  sharply  than  I  had  ever  heard  him  speak.  **  It 
is  grossest  brutality  to  jest  on  such  a  subject.'' 

"  Brutality  to  ask  after  the  Little  Tressillian  ?  "  I  re- 
peated, in  sheer  amazement.  ''My  dear  fellow,  what  on 
earth  do  you  mean  ?  What  has  happened  to  Alma  ?  Is 
she  dead?" 

"  Would  to  Heaven  she  were,  rather  than  what  they 
say  she  is:  another  added  to  Vane  Castleton's  list  of 
victims !  '* 

The  anguish  in  his  voice  was  unmistakable.  I  stared  at 
him  in  amazement.  The  Little  Tressillian  gone  over 
to  Yane  Castleton !  That  girl  whose  face  was  truth,  and 
innocence,  and  candour  in  itself!  I  stared  at  him  in 
mute  bewilderment.  The  bursting  of  Whistling  Dick 
between  us  at  that  moment  would  not  have  astonished  mo 
more. 

"Alma-Vane  Castleton!  My  dear  Curly,  there  must 
be  some  mistake." 

**  Gk)d  knows !  "  he  answered  between  his  teeth.  "  I  do 
not  credit  it,  yet  there  are  the  facts.  She  has  left  St. 
Crucii ;  her  nurse  saw  her  leave  in  Castleton's  brougham, 
and  she  has  never  returned.  She  must  have  been  deluded 
away  ;  she  never  could  have  gone  willingly.     Qe  may  have 
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lured  her  witb  a  talne  marringe,  Ood  knowa.  I  ahould 
have  found  him  out  to  know  the  truth,  and  shot  bim  dead 
if  he  had  beguiled  her  away  againet  her  will,  but  I  uevec 
heard  of  it  until  the  day  before  we  sailed.  I  could  uot 
leave  my  regiment  at  the  eleyenth  hour." 

"  Do  you  care  bo  much  for  her,  thau  ?  " 

"  I  loved  her  very  deni-ly,"  aaid  Curly,  simply,  with  hii 
pipe  between  hits  lipe.  "Don't  talk  of  it  again,  Arthur, 
please ;  she  carod  uothiug  for  me,  but  /  wiU  never  believe 
her  face  told  a  lie." 

He  vrng  aileot ;  and  eince  the  Iobb  of  Atma  bad  Btong 
him  BO  keenly  and  so  deeply,  that  not  eveo  the  elasticity  of 
hie  gay,  light,  affectionate  nature  could  rebound  or  recover 
from  it,  it  was  easy  to  understand  how  it  had  overwlielmed 
De  Vigne,  if,  a«  I  doubted  not,  the  love  that  Sabretnsche 
had  predicted  bad  come  between  himself  anil  the  Little 
Tressilliaii . 

Tbe  fierce  words  that  had  passed  between  them  were  not 
forgotten.  De  Vigne  was  not  a  man  to  foi^ive  in  a  mo- 
ment. Curly,  sought  no  reconciliation.  Ferhapa  he  har- 
boured a  suspicion  that  it  had  been  to  hia  friend  and  not 
to  Castleton,  that  Alma  had  flown,  for  he  knew  De  Vigne 
would  have  left  the  woman  he  moat  tenderly  loved,  at  any 
call  to  arms.  They  seldom  met — De  Vigne  being  in  Lord 
Lucan'a  camp,  and  Curly  ia  that  of  the  Light  Division— 
and  they  avoided  each  other  by  mutual  consent.  Tbe  love 
of  woman  hud  come  between  tbem,  and  stretched  like  ■ 
great  gulf  between  De  Vigue  and  the  young  fellow  ho  had 
fiked  ever  aince  he  was  a  little  fair-haired,  bright-eyed  boy. 

Curly  came  just  in  time  for  that  grey  wintry  dawn,  when 
the  bella  of  Sebaatopul  rang  through  the  dark  foggy  air, 
and  the  dense  masses  of  troops,  for  whom  mass  bad  been 
eaid.  stole  through  the  falling  rain  up  the  heights  of  the 
valley  of  Inkermann. 

Curly  wne  in  time  for  Inkermann,  and  for  the  winter 
work  in  the  trenches,  where  hi;,  bo  late  the  Adonia  of  the 
Guards,  the  "  best  style  "  in  tbe  Park,  tha  darling  of  Bel- 
gravian  boudoirs,  who  at  borne  never  began  hia  day  till  two 
o'clock,  had  to  turn  into  the  trenches  in  rain  which  mads 
tbe  traveweB  like  Dutch  dykes,  or  in  blinding  snow  blown 
into  hia  eyea  ;  to  come  back  to  a  tent  without  fire,  to  food 
either  aemi-raw  or  eke  burnt  black  as  a  cinder ;  and  to 
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sleep  rudely,  roused  by  a  hurricane  that  whirled  away  his 
sole  frail  shelter,  and  turned  him  out  into  the  bitter  black 
Crimean  night.  That  winter  showed  us  campaigning  with 
the  gloss  off;  no  brilliant  succession  of  battles,  the  space 
between  each  filled  up  with  the  capture  of  fallen  cities  and 
balls  and  love-makiDg  in  friendly  ones,  such  as  make  the 
history  of  the  war  among  the  green  sierras  of  Spain  so 
favourite  a  theme  for  fiction  and  romance;  but  nothing 
save  an  eternal  cannonading  from  the  dawn  of  one  day  to 
the  dawn  of  another ;  nothing  but  months  dragging  away 
one  afber  another,  seeing  horses  and  men  dying  off  by  scores. 

The  weary  inactivity  of  the  siege,  which  weighed  down 
neve  the  lightest  hearts  before  Sebastopol,  was  but  one  long 
torture  to  De  Vigne,  who  longed  for  danger  and  excitement 
as  the  sole  anodyne  to  a  passion  which  pursued  him  as 
the  Euries  pursued  Orestes ;  while  Sabretasche,  the  most 
luxurious  of  voluptuaries,  bore  uncomplainingly  the 
miseries  of  that  Crimean  winter.  The  wild  Chersonese 
hurricane  turned  him  out  at  night,  shelterless,  to  the  full 
fury  of  the  storm ;  his  food  was  such  as  at  home  he  would 
have  forbidden  to  be  given  to  bis  dog ;  his  servant  had  to 
fight  with  another  for  some  scanty  brushwood  to  light  his 
fire ;  loathsome  centipedes  crawled  over  his  very  bed ;  he 
had  to  wade  through  mud,  and  rain,  and  filth,  over  paths 
marked  out  by  the  sick  and  dying  fallen  by  the  roadside, 
with  the  carrion  birds  whirling  aloft  over  the  spot  where  the 
corpses  lay.  Yet  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  complaint, 
except,  indeed,  when  he  turned  to  me  with  a  smile : 

*'  How  horrible  it  is,  Arthur,  not  to  be  able  to  wash  one's 
hands!" 

One  night,  just  before  we  were  ordered  into  Balaklava,  a 
friend  of  his  who  was  staying  on  board  one  of  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour  was  dining  with  him — De  Vigne,  a  French 
eolonel  of  cavalry,  whom  Sabretasche  had  known  in  Paris, 
a  man  of  the  — th  Lancers,  and  myself,  making  up  the 
party.  All  of  us  thought  of  the  Colonel's  charming 
dinners  in  Park-lane  as  we  sat  down  to  this,  the  best 
money  could  procure,  and  miraculously  luxurious  for  tlie 
Crimea — a  turkey,  some  preserved  beef,  and  a  little  jam« 
with  some  brandy  aud  whisky,  for  which  his  man  had  paid 
a  price  you  woiUd  not  believe^  if  I  recorded  it  parole 
d'honneur. 
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"  I  am  equally  i;1ad  to  see  you,  Carlton,"  said  Sabre* 
taache,  "  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  entertain  you  quite  ho  veil 
as  I  did  in  Park-lane.  II  faut  manger  pour  vivre,  else  I 
fancy  you  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  touch  much  of  any- 
thing we  can  give  you  in  the  Crimea." 

"Tfae  deuce,  Sabretaache  !  we  haTs  what  we  care  for; — 
our  host,"  said  Carltou,  "I  wonder  when  we  shall  ha»a 
you  back  among  us ;  I  say,  you're  quit*  a  hero,  and  so  is  Da 
Tigne,  in  England.  Lady  PuffdofFaud  Bcores  of  your  old 
loves  are  gone  mad  about  you,  and  have  been  worliing  their 
snowy  fingers  to  the  bone  over  all  sorts  of  wool  tilings  for 
you  and  the  reet  of  the  Dashers,  that  are  now  tumbling 
about  in  the  holds,  and  will  rot  iu  BaJaklaya  harbour,  I 
BUppose,  till  the  hot  weather  comen." 

"  Hero  I  Bosh ! "  said  De  Vigne,  with  his  mort  con- 
temptouH  sneer.  "  If  the  people  at  home  would  just 
believe  the  men  are  dying  away  here,  more  than  three 
thousand  sick  in  camp,  arid  would  provide  for  them  with 
juBt  a  little  common  practical  sense,  they'd  do  ua  more 
service  than  by  writing  ballads  about  us,  and  showering 
epithets  on  us  that  they'll  forget  in  twelve  months'  time, 
WLea  they  are  running  after  aome  new  hobby." 

(De  Tigne  spoke  prophetically  1) 

"  But  you  like  campuigning,  though  you  rough  it,  old 
fellow  ?  "  aeked  Carltou. 

"By  George!  I  sliould  say  so!  If  I  were  a  medical 
man,  and  bad  to  deal  with  hypochondriacs,  frenzied  poete, 
nervous  litterateurt,  or  worn-out  public  men,  I  would  send 
them  all  off  to  active  service.  Boot  and  Saddle  would  soon 
hare  all  the  nouBense  out  of  them,  and  send  them  back 
much  healthier  and  better  fellows.  Campaigning  is  the 
only  thing  to  put  a  dash  of  cayenne  pepper  into  the  soup 
of  life." 

"Our  cayenne  gete  rather  damp  here,"  said  Sabre- 
tascVe.  "  I  confess  I  miss  my  reading-chair,  my  amoking* 
room,  my  periodicals,  my  papers,  my  whist,  my  wines,  my 
elub — the  'sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall;' — above  (" 
Society.     All  these  are  great  agr^mens  of  life." 

"But  confess.  Colonel,  you're   less    fastidious   i 
dandified  ?  "  asked  De  Vigne. 

"  I  never  was  a  dandy — you  mistake.     As  for  faatidi 
Bf-a».  I  moiiuge  with  a  shirt  a  week  in  the  Crimea,  becani 
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can*t  have  more ;  but  I  sball  have  two  per  diem  again  as 
0oon  as  ever  I  go  back.  I  let  my  beard  grow  bere  because 
I  bave  no  time  to  bave  it  sbaved ;  but  I  sball  bave  it  very 
gladly  cut  to  a  decent  lengtb  as  soon  as  I  rejoice  in  a 
decent  valet ! " 

''  Nonsense !  Wbat  are  sbirts  or  beards,  compared  witb 
tbe  verve,  the  excitement,  tbe  reality  of  active  service  ?  " 

"  Certainly  notbing !  If  our  days  bere  were  all  twenty- 
fiftbs  of  October,  tbey  would  be  deligbtful,"  said  Sabre- 
tascbe,  witb  tbat  sad  smile  wbicb,  wben  be  exerted  bimself 
to  be  cbeerful,  showed  bow  painful  and  unreal  the  effort 
was.  '*  All  J  say  is,  that  I  do  prefer  an  Auxerre  carpet  to 
this  extremely  perilous  mud ;  that  I  do  like  much  better 
to  bave  hot  water  and  almond  Boap,  to  being  only  able  to 
wash  my  bands  at  very  distant  mtervals  ;  and  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  pretend  tbat  I  don't  think  a  dinner  in  Bel- 
grave-square  more  palatable  tban  tbis  tougb  turkey  ;  nor 
my  usual  toilette  more  agreeable  tban  tbese  ragged  and 
nondescript  garments ! " 

'*  And  yet  one  bas  never  beard  a  word  of  complaint  from 
tbat  fellow  from  our  first  bivouac  till  now  1 "  said  De  Yigne 
to  Carlton. 

"  Oui  bono  ?  "  smiled  Sabretascbe.  "  It  all  comes  in  tbe 
fortune  of  war.  Besides,  there  is  not  a  murmur  beard  out 
bere ;  tbe  Dashers  will  bardly  set  tbe  example !  Come, 
Carlton,  you  bave  not  told  us  naif  tbe  news." 

Carlton  told  us  plenty  of  news ;  of  marriages  and  deaths  ; 
intrigues  of  tbe  boudoir  and  tbe  cabinet;  of  wbo  bad  won 
tbe  G-rand  Military,  and  wbo  was  tbe  favourite  for  tbe 
Cesarewitcb ;  of  how  Dunbar  had  married  Ela  Asbbum- 
bam,  and  Jack  Mort:  mer's  wife  run  away  witb  bis  groom : 
of  how  Fitzturf  bad  been  outlawed  for  seventy-thousand^ 
and  Monteitb  made  a  pot  of  money  at  tbe  October  meet- 
ings ;  of  all  tbe  odds  and  ends  of  tbe  cbat,  on  diis,  scandals, 
and  gossip  be  had  brougbt  from  tbe  lobby,  tbe  clubs,  and 
tbe  drawing-rooms. 

"  I  say,  De  Vigne,"  said  be,  at  tbe  last,  "  do  you  re- 
member that  bewitching  Little  Tressillian,  wbo  was  at  a 
ball  in  Lowndes-square,  and  wbom  all  tbe  men  went  so 
mad  about  I  You  knew  ber  very  well,  tbougb,  didn't 
you  ?  " 

Carlton  bad  never  beard  much  of  the  intimacy  between 
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De  Viene  aJid  Alma,  and  never  gueased  on  what  grouud  he 
trod ;  by  the  feeble  lamplight  I  could  see  De  Vigne'a  fnce 
grow  crimson  with  the  blood  that  leapt  into  it. 

"What  of  her?" 

Carlton  neper  noticed  the  chill  stern  tone  of  those  brief 
ffordd,  hiaaed  rather  than  spoken  between  hla  aet  tooth, 

"  What  of  her  ?  Only  that  people  eay  slie  let-anted  with 
that  cursed  fool,  Caai  felon.  I  pity  her  if  ahe  did  I  I 
&ncy  it's  true,  too,  because  as  I  came  through  Paris — 
where  I  know  he  ia — on  my  way  here,  I  aaw  her  in  a  car- 
riage in  the  Champs  Elyaees  that  was  waiting  at  a  door,  a 
Tery  ddahing  carriage,  too.  I  didn't  know  her  enough  to 
speak  to  her,  but  I  recognized  her  ia  a  second — it's  a  face 
you  can't  forget.  I  should  have  thought  ahe'd  been  a  cut 
above  that,  wouldn't  you  ?     But  women  are  all  alike," 

De  Vigne  aat  quite  atill  without  moving  a  mnacle,  but 
I  Raw  in  hia  face  the  death-iike  pallor  I  had  seen  there  on 
hia  marriage-day.  Happily  for  him,  at  that  moment  an 
orderly  came  to  the  door  with  a  despatch  from  head- 
qnartera  to  Sabretasche,  and  Be  Vigne,  riaiag,  bade  us  good 
night,  and  went  out  into  the  atorm  of  pitiless,  drenching, 
driving  rain  to  peek  his  own  tent. 

The  next  morning  a  mail  came  in:  there  were  some 
letters  from  Violet,  by  the  flush  that  rose  on  the  Oolonel'a 
impasBive  face  as  he  received  hia  epistles,  and  there  were 
more  than  a  dozen  for  De  Vigne,  some  from  men  who  really 
liked  him,  aome  trom  Lelia  Puffdoff,  and  women  who  liked 
to  write  to  one  of  the  moat  diatinguiahed  men  of  the  tamoua 
Light  Brigade.  He  read  them  poor  t'^imuser.  The  last  he 
took  np  struck  him  keener  thun  a  sabre's  thrust — it  was  in 
Alina'a  handwriting.  Twenty-four  hours  before  he  would 
have  seized  it,  hoping  against  hope  for  an  explanation  of 
that  myatery  whith  had  robbed  him  m  strangely  and  sud- 
denly of  her.  But  now,  si'Cptical  of  all  good,  credulous  of 
all  evil,  he  never  for  a  moment  doubted,  or  dreamed  of 
doubting,  Carltou'H  story.  Circumstantial  eTidenee  damned 
her,  and  with  that  insane  iiaate  which  had  coat  him  so  much 
all  hia  life  long,  without  waiting  or  pausing,  allowing  her 
no  iustice,  no  heai'ing,  he  tore  her  letter  open,  then  flung 
it  from  him,  with  an  oath,  as  he  saw  its  heading,  '*  Cfaampi 
Elys^es,  Paris."  It  was  cotiflrmation  only  too  strong  of 
Carlton's  tale  for  him  to  doubt  it. 
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^  He  htm  deflated  her,  and  she  tanu  to  me  to  befool  me 
a  second  time ! "  was  his  mad  thought  as  he  flung  her  letter 
from  him ;  then  resealed  without  reading  it,  and  directed  it 
back  to  her  before  his  purpose  should  lail  him.  So  in  our 
madness,  we  fling  our  better  fate,  happiness  awaj !  One 
letter  still  remained  unread,  indeed,  unnoticed,  which  De 
Yigne  nerer  saw  until  he  took  it  up  to  light  his  pipe  late 
that  night ;  then  he  opened  it  mechanically,  glanced  to  the 
last  line,  and  found  the  signature  was  tiiat  of  the  Talet 
whom  he  had  discharged  for  reading  Alma's  note  in  Wilton- 
crescent  :  **  A  begging  letter,  of  course,"  he  thought,  too 
heart-sick  with  his  own  thoughts  to  paj  more  heed  to  it,  as 
he  struck  a  match,  held  it  in  the  flame,  and  lighted  his 
meerschaum  with  it. 

So  we  throw  aside,  as  yaluelesi  eardsy  the  honours  lib 
deals  ua  in  its  uncertain  whist! 
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Now  the  truth  did,  indeed,  stand  thus :  Yane  Castleton 
had  gone  mad  about  Alma.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  loved 
her,  as  poor  Curly  did,  well  enough  to  marrj  her ;  nor  as 
De  Yigne,  who  would  have  thrown  everything  away  to  win 
her ;  but  he  was  wild  about  her,  as  very  heartless  men, 
cherei  demoisellet^  can  be  wild  about  a  woman  who  has  be- 
witched them.  He  was  first  of  all  fiiscinated  by  her,  then 
he  was  piqued  by  the  wish  to  rival  De  Yigne,  whom  he 
disliked  for  some  sharp  sayings  thrown  carelessly  at  him ; 
then,  he  was  incensed  Dy  Alma's  contemptuous  treatment 
of  hun :  and  at  last  he  swore  to  go  there  no  more,  to  be 
treated  de  haul  em  bat  by  *'  that  bewitching  little  siren," 
but  to  win  her  by  fraud  or  force.  She  might  hate  him,  he 
did  not  care  for  that ;  he  did  not  think,  with  Montaigne, 
that  a  conquest,  to  oe  of  valu^  must  be  de  bonne  volonti  on 
the  part  of  the  captured ;  and  if  he  had  been  in  the  East  be 
would  have  sent  ms  slaves,  had  her  blindfolded,  and  kept 
her  in  his  seraglio,  without  regard  as  to  whether  tears  or 
smiles  were  the  conse({uence.    Not  being  able  to  act  so 
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Bummarily,  and  the  Honse  of  Tiara  baring  been,  from  time 
immeiuonal,  as  eccentric  as  Wlarton,  and  ae  unBcrupuloua 
aa  the  Mohawks,  he  hit  upon  a  plan  soemingiy  more  fitted 
for  bygone  days  than  fur  onr  practical  and  proeaic  age,  where 
police  prevent  all  escapades,  and  telegramH  EtntJcipate  all 
denouements.  But  the  more  eccentric  the  thing  the  more 
pleasure  was  it  to  Caetleton  who  had  something  of  the  eril 
vanity  of  Sedley,  and  liked  to  Bet  the  town  talking  of  hia 
bad  deeds,  as  other  men  like  to  make  it  goBsip  of  their  great 
ones;  he  liked  to  out-Herod  Herod,  and  his  reputation  for 
unecrupulous  rice  was  as  dear  to  him  as  though  it  had  been 
the  fame  of  the  aoldier  or  the  statesman ;  he  loved  his  mere 
approach  to  damn  a  woman's  character,  a  la  Caligula,  and  if 
he  could  win  Alma  by  aome  plot  which  would  increase  hia 
notoriety — so  much  the  better. 

On  the  morrow  after  De  Vigne'a  viiit  to  her,  AJma  sal 
waiting  to  catch  the  firet  faint  beat  of  his  horse's  hoofs. 
She  had  done  nothing  that  rooming  ;  her  easel  ha,d  lost  all 
charm  for  her ;  Sylvo  and  Pauline  obtained  but  little  at- 
tention 1  and  after  she  had  filled  the  room  with  flowers, 
siugiue  soft  Italian  barcarolles  while  she  gathered  them,  till 
the  goldfinehea  and  the  thrushes  strained  their  tliroata  to 
rival  her,  she  threw  herself  down  ou  the  steps  of  the  window 
to  watch  for  her  lover's  coming,  full  of  that  feverish  and 
impassioned  joy  which  can  scarcely  credit  its  own  eiistemje. 

When  noon  had  passed,  her  rostleasness  grew  into  aniiety 
— she  had  expected  him  early;  with  a  union  of  child-like 
and  lover-like  impatience  she  had  risen  with  her  fnends 
the  birds,  hoping  that  he  might  surprise  her  at  breakfast. 
Twenty  times  that  morning  had  she  run  down  to  the  gate, 
never  heeding  the  8L>ft  summer  rain  that  fell  upon  her 
hair,  to  look  along  the  road.  About  one  o'clock  she  stood 
leaning  over  the  little  wicket — a  fair  enough  picture — a 
deep  flush  of  anxiety  whn  upon  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  darken- 
ing with  eicitetnent  and  the  thousand  fluttering  thongliis 
stirring  in  her  heart ;  while,  with  that  ionging  to  look  well 
in  hia  eyes  uhich  had  its  spring  in  something  far  nobler 
than  coquetry,  her  dress  was  as  graceful  aa  her  simple  but 
ilways  tasteful  wardrobe  could  afford.  As  she  stood  tbua, 
the  sound  of  hoofs  rang  upon  the  highway  iu  the  distance; 
the  colour  deepened  in  her  cheeks,  her  whole  faee  lighti' 
Bp,  her  heart  beat  fast  agaitut  the  woodeo  bar  on  i  ' 
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■be  rested.  She  was  opening  the  gate  to  meet  him ;  but, — 
when  the  horseman  came  nearer  to  her  view  she  saw  that  it 
was  not  De  Yigne,  but  Curly ;  not  the  one  for  whom  her 
heart  waited,  but  the  one  whom  it  rejected.  He  threw  him- 
self off  bis  saddle,  and  caught  her  hand. 

'*  Alma !  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  turn  awaj  from  me." 

She  drew  it  impatiently  away  :  she  held  it  as  De  Yigiie's 
— it  was  to  be  touched  by  no  other.  Poor  Curly  came  at 
an  unlucky  hour  to  plead  his  cause. 

'*  Alma,  is  your  resolution  ^ly  taken  ?  "  he  said,  catch- 
ing her  band  once  more  in  his  too  tightly  for  her  to  extricate 
it.  "  Listen  to  me  but  one  word ;  I  love  you  so  well,  so 
dearly  1  Can  you  not  give  me  one  hope  ?  Can  you  not  feel 
some  pity  ? 

Again  she  drew  herself  away,  more  gently !  for  her  first 
irritation  had  passed,  and  she  was  too  compassionate  a 
nature  not  to  feel  regret  for  the  sorrow  of  which  she  was 
the  cause.  A  look  of  pain  passed  over  her  glad  face  as  she 
answered  him  naively : 

"  Why  ask  me  ?  What  I  told  you  two  days  ago  was  the 
truth.  I  fchank  you  very  much  for  all  your  kindness,  but  I 
could  never  have  loved  you." 

**  You  would  have  done,  but  for  De  Vigne." 

A  brighter  flush  rose  over  her  brow  ;  she  lifted  her  head 
with  a  proud,  eager  gladness  upon  it ;  she  misunderstood 
him,  and  fancied  De  Yigne  had  told  his  friend  of  their 
mutual  love. 

"  No,  no ;  if  I  had  never  known  him  I  should  have  loved 
my  ideal,  of  which  he  alone  could  have  been  the  realisation. 
You  are  mistaken ;  I  could  never  have  loved  any  other." 

The  speech  had  a  strange  combination  of  girlish  fondness 
and  impassioned  tenderness ;  it  was  a  speech  to  fall  chill  as 
ice  upon  the  heart  of  her  listener;  he  who  loved  her  so 
well,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  fate  of  true  affection,  could  win 
not  one  fond  word  in  return ! 

Curly's  hands  grasped  the  rail  of  the  gate !  his  face  looked 
aged  ten  years  with  the  marks  of  pain  upon  it. 

"  He  has  told  you,  then  ?  "  he  said  abruptly. 

He  meant  of  De  Vigne's  marriage,  she  thought  he  meant 
of  De  Yigne's  love^  and  answered  wit>  a  deep  blush  oifer 
^efface: 
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"  My  God  I  md  you  stoop  to  listen  to  him  t " 

"  3toop  ?  it  is  he  who  stoops  to  me ! " 

She  gloried  in  her  love,  and  would  no  more  have  thoiu 
of  evading  acknowledgment  of  it  than  Cbelonia  oi  Epoiuns 
of  evading  eiile  or  death. 

"  Heaven  help  me,  then — and  you  !  " 

The  two  last  words  were  too  low  for  her  to  hear  ;  but, 


"  Indeed  I  am  grieved  myself  to  grieve  you !  Forget  me, 
or,  until  you  do,  at  lenet  forgive  me  !  " 

"  Forgive  you  I  "  repeated  CnrJy,  "  what  would  I  not  j 
bat  forget  you — never  1  Oh,  my  love,  my  darling ! ''  be 
cried,  clasping  her  hands  close  up  to  hia  heart,  "  would  to 
God  you  would  listen  to  me.     I  would  make  you  ao  happy : 

Jou  will  never  be  so  with  De  Vigne.  He  lorea  you  selfishly ; 
s  will  sacrifice  you  to  himself;  and  1, — all  that  life  can 
give  shall  be  yours, — ray  name,  ray  home,  my  rank, — and 
with  time  I  will  make  you  love  me—" 

At  first  she  had  listened  to  him  in  vague  stupefaction ; 
when  she  did  compreliend  his  meaning  she  wrenched  her 
hands  away  for  the  lai<t  time,  her  eyes  flashing  with  anger, 
passion  of  another  sort  crimsoning  her  brow. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  innult  me  with  such  words  p  Do  you 
venture  to  suppose  that  any  living  maa  could  ever  niakft 
me  faithless  to  Attn  /  You  are  a  true  t'riei:d  indeed  to  coma 
and  slander  bim  in  hia  absenae  1  Se  would  have  scorned 
to  lake  such  mean  iidvuntage  over  you  /  " 

With  those  vehement  words,  natural  in  her,  but  how 
bitter  to  hion  I  AIm:i  swept  from  him.  TTia  hands  graeped 
the  gati-bar  till  the  rusty  nails  in  the  wood  forced  them- 
selves  through  his  gloves  into  the  flesh,  and  watched  her 
till  the  last  gleam  of  her  golden  hair  had  vanished  from 
his  sight.  Then  lie  threw  himself  across  bis  saddle,  and 
gniloped  down  the  road,  the  ring  of  the  hoofs  growinc 
fainter  on  Alma's  ear  oa  she  listened  for  those  that  should 
ETow  nearer  and  nearer  till  they  should  bring  De  Vigne  to 
her  side.  She  had  no  thought  for  Curly,  and  no  pity;  I 
think  she  would  have  had  more  if  she  had  known  that  never 
again  oQ  earth  would  sbe  look  upon  that  fair,  fond  faeo, 
which  would  so  soon  lie  turned  upwards  to  the  pitiless  sky, 
unconscious  and  calm  amidst  the  roar  of  musketry  and  th» 
glare  of  a  captured  citadel. 
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Bhe  threiT  hereelf  down  ujion  a  couch,  eicited  stiil  irith 

;  glow  of  indignation  that  Curlv'a  words  had  roused  in 
her.  ImpetuouH  aiwaye,  she  was  Use  a  little  lioaess  at  any 
iraputBtion  on  De  Vigne :  whether  he  had  been  right  or 
wrong,  she  would  have  flung  herself  headlong  into  his  de- 
fence; aud,  had  alie  seen  any  faults  in  her  idol,  ahe  would 
have  died  before  she  let  another  breathe  them.  Scarcely 
bad  the  galiop  of  Curiy's  horao  ceased  to  mingle  with  the 
fall  of  the  rain-dropa  and  the  rustle  of  the  chesnut-leaveB, 
when  the  roll  of  carriage- wheels  broke  on  her  ear.  She 
itarted  up — this  time  alie  felt  sure  it  was  he — and  even 
fanline  screamed  the  name   slie  had  caught  from  Alma, 

"SirFolko!  Sir  Folko  1  " 

But  the  girl's  joyous  heart  fell  when  she  saw  a  hired 
krougham  standing  at  her  gate,  for  she  knew  that  if  Ue 
Tigne  ever  drove  down,  he  drox-e  in  one  of  his  maU-phae- 
Kons,  with  his  grooms.  Out  of  the  brougham  came  a  lady, 
tall,  stately,  superbly  dressed,  gathering  bor  rich  skirts 
^und  with  one  hand  as  s!ie  eame  up  the  gravel  path.  Aima 
aratched  her  with  irricattoo  and  no  sort  ol'  interest ;  she  did 
Bot  know  her,  and  she  supposed  she  was  uome  stranger 
cftlled  to  look  at  her  pictures — since  her  Louis  Dii-sept 
ibad  been  exhibited  at  the  Water-Colours  she  had  bad  many 
BUch  visitors.  The  lady  turned,  of  course,  to  the  side  of 
Abe  house  to  approach  the  hall  door,  and  Alma  lay  quiet  on 
ber  couch  stroking  Pauline's  scarlet  crest,  while  the  bird 
^^witerated  its  cry,  "  Sir  Folko !  Sir  Folko  I  " 

She  rose  and  bowed  as  her  visitor  entered,  and  looked  at 
ler  steadily,  with  a  trick  Alma  had  of  studying  every  new 
jbysjognomy  that  came  before  her,  forming  her  likes  and 
dislikes  thereon ;  rapidly,  indeed,  but  often  unerringly. 
Phe  present  survey  displeased  her,  as  her  guest  slightly 
wnt  her  stately  head.  They  were  a  strange  contrast  1  The 
roman  tall,  her  figure  very  full,  too  full  for  beauty  ;  artistio 
rouge  upon  her  cht^eks,  and  tinting  round  her  superb  black 
JKjee;  her  attire  splendid,  her  jewels  glittering,  yet  with 
^me  indefinable  want  of  the  ladi/  upon  her:  the  girl  small, 
sUght,  and  simply  dressed,  with  native  ^race  and  anstu- 
•tSTBCj  in  all  her  movements,  and  Iter  air  of  mingled  child' 
tfikenesB,  inteUigence,  and  brilliance. 

Aluia  rolled  a  chair  towards  her,  and  looked  a  mute  in- 
ffuiy  as  to  her  visitor'B  errand.    Her  guest's  eyes  vici-e 
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fixed  upon  her  in  curious  scrutiny ;  she  seemeil  a  womAa  of 
the  world,  yet  appeared  at  a  loss  bow  to  explain  ber  call, 
auci  played  with  the  fringe  of  her  paraaoi  aa  she  said,  ■'  Hare 
I  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  TresBi'iian  ?  " 

Altr.a  bent  her  head. 

She  toyed  uneasily  with  the  long  fringe  as  she  vent  on, 
never  relaxing  her  gase  at  Alma ; 

"May  I  inquire,  too,  whether  yoa  are  acqoainted  with 
Major  De  Vigne?" 

At  the  abrupt  mention  of  hia  name,  a  hot  blush  came  in 
Alma's  face ;  again  sbe  bowed  in  ailence. 

"  You  are  very  intimate  witli  Lim — mncti  interested  in 
him  1  are  you  not?  " 

Alma  rose,  her  alight  figure  haughtily  erect,  her  eyes 
sufficientlj  indicative  of  resentment  at  her  visitor's  uncere- 
moniouB  intrnaion : 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  /inquire  by  what  title  yoa  Ten- 
ture  to  intrude  such  questions  upon  me  ?  " 

"  My  title  is  clear  enough,"  answered  her  guest,  with  a 
certain  sardonic  smile,  which  diJ  not  escape  Alma's  quiet 
perception,  and  increased  her  distrust  of  her  interrogator. 
"  Perhaps  you  may  gueaa  it  when  1  ask  you  but  one  more 
question:  Are  you  aware  that  Majar  De  Vigne  is  mar- 
ried?" 

For  a  moment  the  cruel  abruptness  of  the  question  sent 
back  the  blood  to  the  girl's  heart,  and  hep  companion's 
bold,  harsh  eyes  watched  with  iufluite amusement  the  quiver 
that  passed  over  her  bright  young  face.  But  it  was  only  for 
a  moment :  the  next.  Alma  smiled  at  the  idea,  as  if  Sir  Folko 
would  conceal  anything  from  her — above  all,  conceal  chat! 
Her  rapid  iustincts  made  her  mistrust  and  dislike  this  w»- 
man ;  she  imagined  it  was  some  one  who,  having  a  grudge 
against  Ue  Yi^ne,  tried  this  method  to  injure  him,  and 
ber  clear,  fearless  eyes  flashed  contemptuous  anger  on  her 
questioner ;  she  deigned  no  answer  to  the  inquiry. 

"  M^or  De  Vigne  is  my  friend.  I  allow  no  stranger  to 
mention  his  name  to  me  except  with  the  respect  it  deeerres. 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  couceive  why  you  should  trouble 
yourself  lo  insult  me  with  these  unwam  ■  '  ■ 
tions.  You  will  escuse  me  if  1  say  that  I  a 
just  now,  and  shonld  be  glad  to  be  left  alone." 

She  bowed  aa  she  spoke,  and  moved  across  the 
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the  bell,  but  her  visitor  would  not  take  the  hint,  however 
umnistakable ;  she  sat  still,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  play- 
ing with  her  parasol,  probably  puzzled  whether  or  no  the 
Little  Tressillian  was  aware  of  her  lover's  marriage,  ffigh- 
couraged  and  thoroughly  "  game  "  as  Alma  was,  she  lelt 
repugnance  to  this  woman — a  certain  vague  fear  of,  and 
dislike  to  being  alone  with,  her 

Her  visitor  rose  too,  and  took  a  different  tone,  fixing  her 
black  eyes,  in  whose  bold  stare  spoke  a  dark  past,  and  an 
unscrupulous  character,  on  those  which  were  clear  with  in- 
nocence and  youth. 

"  You  take  too  high  a  tone,  young  girl ;  if  you  do  not 
know  of  his  marriage,  you  are  to  be  pitied ;  if  you  do,  you 
are  to  be  blamed  indeed ;  and  if  you  have  any  shame  in  you, 
you  will  never,  out  of  regard  for  yourself  and  justice  to  me^ 
see  Granville  De  Vigne  again,  when  I  teU  you  that — I  am 
his  wife !  " 

"  His  wife  !  "  With  ashy  lips  Alma  re-echoed  the  words, 
"  his  wife  !  "  that  coarse,  cruel-eyed  woman,  with  her  bold 
stare,  and  her  gorgeous  dress,  which  yet  could  not  give  her 
the  stamp  of  Birth ;  for  Time  had  not  passed  wholly  lightly 
on  the  Trefusis,  and  now  there  was  more  trace  of  the  Eres- 
tonhills  milliner  in  her  than  of  the  varnish  she  had  adopted 
from  the  Parisiennes,  for  at  thirty-seven  the  Trefusis  had 
grown  vulgar  I  That  woman  his  wife !  Alma,  true  to  her 
Faith  in,  and  reverence  of,  De  Vigne,  could  have  laughed  at 
the  mere  thought !  That  woman  his  wife ! — his !  when  but 
a  few  hours  before  he  had  called  her  his  own,  and  kissed 
her,  when  she  spoke  to  him  of  their  sweet  future  together ! 
She  knew  it  was  a  plot  against  him  ;  she  would  not  join  in 
it  by  lending  ear  to  it.  JSe  could  never  have  loved  that 
woman — with  her  rouged  cheeks,  her  tinted  eyelids,  her 
cruel  eyes,  her  cold,  harsh  voice.  Alma  did  not  remember 
that  a  man's  first  love  is  invariably  the  reverse  of  his  last ! 

"  You  his  wife !  "  she  repeated,  with  a  contempt  which 
excited  the  savage  nature  of  her  listener,  as  the  Trefusis 
had  excited  the  slumbering  fire  of  Alma's  character.  "  You 
his  wife  ?  Before  pretending  to  such  a  title,  you  should 
first  have  learned  the  semblance  of  a  lady  to  uphold  you  ia 
the  assumption  of  your  r61e!  Your  impertinence  m  ad- 
dressing  me  I  shall  not  honour  by  resenting ;  but  your  ill- 
done  plot,  I  must  tell  you,  will  scarcely  pass  current  with 
XKie.*' 


Slie  epoke  haughtily  and  impatiently,  anger  and  disdBiii 
flnehiDg  from  her  eipressive  face,  which  never  eared  to 
attempt  concealment  of  any  thought  paeeing  through  her 

"  Plot ! "  repeated  the  Trefaais,  vnth  a  anarl  on  her  lips 
like  a,  hound  catching  hold  of  its  prey.  "  Tou  think  it  t 
plot,  joang  lady  ?  or  do  you  only  say  bo  to  brazen  it  out 
before  a  woman  you  have  foully  vtTonged  ?  If  it  ie  a  plot, 
what  Bay  yon  then  to  that  ?  " 

Not  letting  go  her  hold  upon  it,  she  held  before  Alma'» 
eyes  the  certificate  of  her  marriage. 

"Bead  it!" 

Alma,  who  had  never  seen  a  document  of  the  kind,  saw 
only  a  printed  paper,  and  put  it  aside  with  a  haughty  ges- 
ture ;  she  would  have  none  of  this  woman's  enforced  con- 
fidences !  But  the  Trefuais  caught  her  little  delicate  wrist, 
and  held  the  certificate  eo  that  Alma  could  not  choose  but 
B60  the  names  with  that  prolii  preamble  by  which  his 
Grace  of  Canterbury  so  graciously  permits  an  Englishman 
to  wed. 

T/ien  Alma's  face  grew  white,  even  to  her  lips  ;  for  an 
instant  her  heart  stopped  with  a  dull  anguish  of  horror, 
but,  tone  to  her  allegiance,  refused,  even  in  the  face  of 
proof,  the  doubt  that  would  dishonour  him  ;  no  thought 
that  was  treachery  to  her  lover  should  dwell  in  her  mmd, 
BO  stranger  should  whisper  of  him  in  his  absence  to  her ! 
She  threw  off  the  Trefusia's  hand  as  though  it  had  been  the 

fripe  of  an  adder's  fangs,  her  soft  eyes  flashing  like  dark 
lue  steel. 

"  Leave  my  presence !  Leave  me  ?  It  is  useless  to  seek 
to  mjure  biT"  with  me." 

As  she  spoke  she  rang  the  bell,  and  the  single  servant  of 
the  house  responded  to  the  summons ;  Alma  bowed  her  Lead 
with  the  stately  grace  of  an  Empress  signing  to  her  House- 
bold,  "  Show  this  lady  to  the  door." 

Por  once  in  her  life  the  Trefusis  waa  baiBed  ;  she  knew 
not  how  to  play  her  next  card,  uncertain  whether  Alma  wu 
nware  or  unaware  ui  her  marriage  to  De  Tigne.  She  hod 
hoped  to  find  a  weak  and  timorous  young  girl,  whom  her 
dignity  would  awe  and  her  story  overwhelm,  but  she  wm 
cheated  of  her  second  revenge.  Mortified  and  incensed  she 
ewnnjr  round,  with  hei'  devil's  sneer  upon  her  fine  bold 
features  ; 
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••Excuse  me,  Miss  Tressillian,  for  my  very  misplaced 
tjity !  I  fancied  you  a  young  and  orpnaned  girl,  whom 
knowledge  of  the  truth  might  warn  from  an  evil  course ;  I 
regret  to  find  one  on  whom  all  warnings  are  thrown  away, 
and  who  gives  insult  where  she  should  ask  for  pardon.  No 
other  motive  than  pity  for  you  prompted  my  call.  I  have 
been  too  often  the  victim  oi  Major  De  Vigne  s  inconstancy, 
for  it  to  have  any  longer  power  to  wound  me." 

Then  the  woman,  whom  Church  and  Law  termed  his 
Wife,  swept  from  the  room,  and  the  girl  was  left  once  more 
to  her  solitude.  In  that  solitude  the  high-strung  nerves 
gave  way ;  while  her  sword  and  her  shield  were  wanted  she 
had  done  battle  for  him  gallantly ;  but  now  that  they  were 
no  longer*  needed  her  courage  forsook  her,  and  she  lay  on 
the  couch  sobbing  bitterly.  Tears  had  always  been  very 
rare  with  her,  but  of  late  they  had  found  their  way  much 
oftener  to  the  eyes  which  should  have  been  as  shadowless  as 
the  southern  skies,  whose  hue  they  took ;  with  passion,  all 
other  floodgates  of  the  heart  are  loosed.  Her  wild  rapture 
had  its  reaction ;  vehement  joys  ever  pay  their  own  price ! 
She  did  not  credit  what  the  Trefusis  had  told  her ;  her  own 
quick  perception,  true  in  its  deduction,  though  here  not  true 
in  fact,  knew  that  no  really  injured  wife  would  have  taken  the 
tone  of  her  visitor,  nor  such  means  of  making  her  wrongs 
and  her  title  known ;  there  was  something  moreover  false, 
coarse,  cruel,  which  struck  at  once  on  her  delicate  senses ; 
she  felt  sure  it  was  some  slander,  and  the  certificate  a 
forgery ;  she  had  read  of  women  who  had  taken  similar 
revenge  upon  men.  "So  many  must  have  loved  him,'* 
thought  Alma,  "  and  so  many,  therefore,  will  hate  me  as  I 
should  hate  any  who  took  him  from  me."  So  she  reasoned 
with  that  loyal  love  which,  truer  than  the  love  that  is  fabled 
as  blind,  will,  if  it  see  a  stain  on  its  idol,  veil  it  from  all  eyes, 
even  from  its  own.  Still  it  had  left  upon  her  a  sort  of 
vague  dull  weight ;  she  felt  afraid,  she  scarcely  knew  of 
what,  a  terror,  lest  her  new-won  joys  should  leave  her  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come  to  her :  she  would  have  given 
years  ox  her  young  life  to  look  in  his  eyes  again,  and  hear 
ois  voice. 

Once  more  the  roll  of  carriage- wheels  interrupted  the 
eeaseless  fall  of  the  heavy  rain.  Alma  started  up ;  dashing 
the  tears  from  her  flushea  cheeks.    She  had  suffered  a  good 
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ieai  in  her  brief  life,  but  she  hod  never  known  anytliiiig  lika 
the  terror  which,  crowding  the  pain  of  hours  into  a  Bingle 
minute,  laid  its  leaden  hand  upon  her  when  she  saw  not  I>e 
Vigne  but  hJB  servant  Kaymond  done  approach. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  what  has  happened  ?  He  is  ill !  "  ehe 
uttered,  uncouBciously  :  her  nerves  wore  unstrung  hy  hei 
interview  witli  the  Trefusis,  and  her  imagination  seized  nn 
all  the  evil  that  could  have  befallen  him  whom  she  lored  bo 
well. 

She  Btoodwith  her  hands  clenched  in  the  effort  tc  repreea 
the  emotion  she  could  not  show  to  a  servant,  and  as  Ray- 
mond approached  her,  with  the  silken  suavity  which  charac- 
terised that  prize  volet,  he  eeemed,  for  once,  to  be  hurried 
foid  amiouB. 

"  Madam,"  he  began,  with  one  of  the  reverential  salaams 
which  would  have  qualified  him  to  be  groom  of  the  chamber, 
"  in  riding  home  last  evening,  Major  De  Vigne  was  thrown 
from  his  norse." 

"  Good  God  !  .  .  ,  .  ia  he  hurt  ?  " 

No  presence  could  resti-ain  the  agony  Bpoten  in  those  lew 
brief  words. 

"  Yes — much,  madam,"  said  Eaymond  hesitRlingly. 
"  The  hurt  might  not  perhaps  be  bo  severe,  but  inflamma- 
tion, and  coneequently  fever,  have  set  in.  He  ia  at  timw 
unconBciouB,  and.  at  thoBe  times  he  is  constantly  speaking  of 
you,  MisH  TreasiOiau ;  muttering  your  name,  and  calling 
Ton  to  come  to  him  so  incessantly  that  the  surgeon  told  me, 
if  I  knew  who  the  lady  was  that  the  Major  meant,  to  fetcli 
her,  for  that  his  life  depended  on  hia  being  kept  as  calm  m 

Sossible.     So,  madam,  I  ventured  to  come  and  inform  you. 
could  not  tell  what  to  do.     I  hope  I  have  done  right?    I 

brought  the  carriage  in  case  you  might  be  kind  enou^  to 

Xme." 
All  the  light  died  out  of  the  face  so  radiant  but  a  short 

time  before  !  she  was  white  as  a  corpse,  save  for  the  Wae 

leina  which  stood  out  upon  her  temples  and  her  hand*. 

She  gave  one  low,  deep  sob,  tears  would  not  come  to  her 

relief;  and  her  throat  waa  hoarse  and  dry  aa  after  a  long 

illnesB,  when  she  answered : 

"  Eight — quite  right.     I  shall  be  ready  in  &  moment." 
Alma'a  love  was  iofinitely  too  true,  eager,  and  active,  to 

stand  still  and  weep.    She  never  paused  to  reason  or  reflect! 
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_.    she  thought  of  was  De  Vijrne  in  suffering,  [lOi'fmpB 
lUnger.     Me  wanted  her — tlii.t  was  enougbi  I     She  ran  u 
taire,  tier  beart  sulFocated  with  the  i 
onld  not  give  way  while  he  needed  ner^ 
faim — took  her  hat,  threw  a  large  oloak  o 
■as  beside  the  carringe  in  an  instant. 
"  The  Major  waa  riding  towards  Windsor,  madam,  so 
I  now  at  the  nearoet  house  to  the  place  where    h^  ' 
thrown.     It  ia  many  miles  from  here,"  aaid  Eaym 
opened  the  door. 

Alma  beat  her  head ;  her  thongbts  were  too  full  to 
lotice  that  the  man  had  said  on  his  entrance  that  his 
oaeter  was  riding  home,  now  that  be  had  been  going  nc 
a  Windsor ;  or  to  remark  the  improbability  of  De  Vigne'a 
^^laving  gone  so  far  the  preyioiis  nigbt.  The  door  wia  eliut, 
Kaymond  got  upon  the  box,  and  the  brougham  rolled  away, 
iaring  them  from  St.  Cntcis. 

The  drive  was  through  the  heavy  rain,  which  fell  without 
lessation.  She  could  not  remember  how  far  Windaor  waa 
roro  Hichniond ;  she  knew  little  or  nothing  of  London  or 
IB  environs,  indeed  of  England  itaelf,  so  secluded  had  her 
Se  been  since  she  quitted  Lorave;  but  the  way  seeiued 
aterminable.  So  horrible  grew  the  long  dreary  dii' 
trough  roads  so  strange  to  her,  in  her  fear  and  aniiety, 
'th  the  ceaseless  sigh  and  sob  of  the  drenching  rain,  that 
Ima,  impresaioDable  as  most  enthusiastic  natures  aro, 
iiame  nervous  and  fearful,  and  esclted  to  a  vague  and 
dread  of  some  approaching  evO.  AH  her  radiant  joy 
the  morning  had  died  away.  That  dreary,  solitary  drive  1 
iw  long  it  seemed  !  bow  horrible  the  grey,  dark  storm,  the 
^^^  ueless  roll  of  the  wheels,  the  wearisome,  unfamiliar  road  I 
Uma,  as  if  conscious  of  her  doom,  cowered  down  in  a  corucp 
ef  the  carriage,  like  a  young  child  fearful  of  the  dark,  look- 
ing back  on  the  sweet  past  of  yesterday,  as  beside  the  gravft 
of  one  they  have  loved  men  look  back  on  the  lime  when  the 
dead  lips  were  smiling,  and  the  closed  eyes  were  bright, 
"  The  carriage  stopped  at  last  on  the  outskirts  of  Windsor, 
lUed  through  iron  scroll-gates  under  some  dripping  lufch. 
,  through  small  grounds,  very  il!  kept,  with  long  grass 
flowers  run  wild,  and  a  statue  or  two,  mois-gromn, 

,  and  broken :  the  very  aspect  of  the  place  struck  a 

Mh  chill  into  her  heart,  and  nothii^'  in  the  house  itseli 
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reassured  her.  It  was  a  croBs  between  an  old  oonntry 
house  H.nd  a  lorette's  villa,  and  had  on  untidy,  diseipated 
uopleaaant  Innk  &'bout  it  to  one  long  used  to  the  bnlliant 
Buolight  of  LoravB.  It  eeemed  a  house  that  might  have 
eeen  dark  storien  and  painful  BoeneB,  Baiothered  from  the 
liglit  of  juaticB,  between  those  irregular  and  dirty  walla. 
The  carriage  stopped  again  before  a  low  side-door,  and  Alma 
now  thought  little  of  the  house— only  of  the  one  who  had 
sought  its  temporary  asylum.  She  sprang  from  the  brougham 
the  instant  Raymond  let  down  the  steps. 

"  Where  is  your  master  ?  " 

"I  will  take  you  to  liir.i,  madam,  if  you  viU  havfl  tha 
kindness  to  follow  me,"  said  that  sill;y  valet. 

Alma  bent  her  head  in  acquiescence,  and  followed  him 
tlirough  several  crooked  pasaiiges  and  tortuous  corridors, 
through  which  ahe  could  nut  have  found  her  way  back  un- 
aided ;  at  last  he  threw  open  the  door  of  a  room,  and  stood 
aside  for  her  to  enter.  It  was  now  nearly  nine  o'clock ;  the 
dense  clouds  and  drenching  rain  had  made  it  aa  dark  in  tho 
country  as  though  it  were  fully  night ;  and  in  this  chamber, 
of  which  the  cui-tuius  before  the  windows  at  the  far  eod 
were  drawn.  Alma  could  see  nothing  save  the  indis 
outline  of  a  table  and  some  cbaire  n  ' 
hastily  to  Raymond : 

"Is  Major  De  Vigne— " 

But  the  valet  had  withdrawn,  closing  the  door  behia 
her,  and  she  heard  a  sharp  elicit  like  the  turning  of  a  key 
ii:  a  lock.  Then— a  deadly  agony  of  fear  came  upon  her, 
and  she  trembled  from  head  to  loot ;  horrid  siglita,  aounda, 
thoughts,  seemed  to  hover  round  her ;  she  had  had  from 
infancy  a  strange  terror  of  being  alone  in  darkness,  and  eba 
stretched  out  her  hand  with  a  pitiful  cry: 

"  Sir  Polko — Granville — where  are  you  ?  " 

In  answer  to  her  call  a  man's  form  drew  near,  indiatiDCt 
in  the  gloon^  and  in  her  ear  a  voice  whispered: 

"My  beautiful,  my  idolised  Alma!  there  is  one  here 
who  loves  you  dearer  than  him  you  call.  If  I  have  erred 
in  bringing  you  hither,  pardon  at  least  a  fault  of  too  macb 

A  shriek  of  loathing,  despair,  horror,  and  anguish  buret 
from  Alma's  lips,  ringing  shi-il!  and  loud  througb  thfl 
darkened  room. — she  knew  that  the  speaker  waa  Caatletoal 
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She  straggled  from  his  grasp,  and  mastering  her  terror  with 
the  courage  which  was  planted  side  by  side  in  her  nature 
with  so  much  that  was  poetic  and  susceptible,  she  turned 
on  him  haughtily : 

**Lord  Vane,  what  do  you  think  to  gain  by  daring  to 
insult  me  thus?  Major  de  Vigue'a  servant  brought  me 
here  to  see  his  master,  who  was  dangerously  hurt.  I  desire 
you  to  leave  me,  or,  if  this  be  your  house,  and  you  have  one 
trace  of  a  gentleman's  honour  left  in  you,  to  tell  me  at  once 
where  I  may  find  my  friend  ?  " 

Castleton  could  have  laughed  outright  at  the  little  foors 
simplicity,  but  he  was  willing  to  win  her  by  gentle  means 
if  he  could,  perhaps,  for  there  are  few  men  entirely  blunted 
and  inured  to  shame ;  he  scarcely  relished  the  fiery  scorn  of 
the  eyes  that  flashed  upon  him  in  the  twilight. 

"  Do  not  be  so  severe  upon  me,"  he  said  softly.  "  Surely 
one  so  gentle  to  all  others  may  pardon  an  ofience  bom  from 
a  passion  to  which  she  of  all  others  should  show  some  pityl 
I  would  have  told  you  yesterday  how  madly  I  love  you— 
and  my  love  is  no  cold  English  fancy.  Alma ! — I  love  you, 
my  divine  little  angel;  and  my  idolatry  has  driven  me 
perhaps  to  error,  but  an  error  such  as  women  should  surely 
pardon." 

"Off!  do  not  touch  me!"  cried  Alma  fiercely,  as  his 
hand  wandered  towards  the  delicate  form  that  he  could 
crush  in  his  grasp  as  a  tiger's  fangs  a  young  gazelle. 
Your  words  are  shame,  your  love  pollution,  your  presence 
hateful!  Insult  me  no  more,  but  answer  me,  yes  or  no, 
where  is  my  friend  ?  " 

"  De  Vigne  ?  The  devil  knows  !  He  is  with  his  wife,  I 
dare  say ;  he  can't  hear  you,  and  would  not  help  you  if  he 
did." 

'*  It  is  a  lie ! "  moaned  Alma,  almost  delirious  with  fear 
and  passion.  '*  He  has  no  wife ;  and  he  will  revenge  for 
me  all  your  dastard  insults  !".... 

"How  will  he  hear  of  them,  pretty  one?"  laughed 
Castleton,  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  while  his  hot  breath 
sallied  her  cheeks.  "  Do  you  think,  now  I  have  you,  I 
shall  let  you  go  again  ?  I  have  hardly  caged  my  bird  only 
to  let  her  fly !  We  shall  clip  your  wings,  loveliest,  till  you 
like  your  captivity  too  well  to  try  and  firee  jourself.  Yoik 
are  mine  now«  Alma — who  can  save  you  ?  " 
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"1  Bhall  neTcr  be  youra — dastard! — coward!"  gaaped 
(he,  striking  him  a  fierce  blow  with  her  cleDohed  hands  upon 
bis  eyes,  in  her  agony,  sh  she  struggled  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
hia  eubriice,  maddeaed  by  the  loathsome  kisses  he  branded 
on  her  lipa — the  abhorred  caresses  that  seemed  to  pollute 
her  with  infamy  and  ehame.  Involuntarily  he  loosened  his 
bold  one  moment,  in  the  shnrp  pain  and  sudden  blindnesa 
of  the  unexpected  blow.  That  moment  was  enough  for 
her;  she  wrenched  herself  from  him,  flew  acroaa  the  room, 
tore  aside  the  curtain  of  one  of  the  windows; — by  good 
fortune  it  was  open,  and,  without  heeding  what  height  abe 
might  fail,  leaped  from  its  low  sill  on  to  the  ground  without. 
The  window  was  five  feet  off  the  lawn  below,  but  happily 
for  ber  there  lay  juat  where  she  alighted  a  large  heap  of 
cut  grass — all  that  had  been  mown  off  the  turf  that  morning 
having  been  gathered  together  juat  beneath  the  window. 
Ifc  broke  her  fall,  but  she  lay  stunned  till  Caatleton's  Toice 
from  the  chamber  made  her  spring  to  her  feet,  like  a.  hare 
that  has  lain  down  panting  to  rest  in  its  run  for  life,  and 
atarts  off  again  with  every  nerve  quivering  and  every  sense 
stretched,  at  the  bay  of  the  hounds  in  pursuit.  She  sprang 
to  her  feet,  and  ran  along  the  lawn.  The  grounds  were  a 
labyrinth  to  her,  the  light  waa  dim  and  dusky,  the  rain  still 
fell  in  torrents,  but  Alma's  single  thought  was  to  get  away 
Irom  that  horrible  houae,  to  which  she  had  been  lured  for 
anch  a  horrible  fate.  She  fled  across  the  lawn,  and  through 
s  grove  of  young  firs,  taking  the  first  path  tliat  presented 
itself,  the  road  through  the  plantiition,  which  led  her  on 
about  a  quoi-ter  of  a  miloj  she  flow  over  the  dank  wet  turf 
witii  the  speed  of  a  bunted  antelope.  Tet  to  her,  with  the 
dread  of  pursuit  upon  her,  tbinkmg  every  moment  aba 
beard  atepa  behind  her,  feeling  every  instant  in  imagination 
the  grasp  of  her  hated  lover  and  foe,  it  aeenied  as  though 
leaden  weights  were  on  her  ankles,  and  each  atep  she  took 
bare  her  a  hundred  steps  backward.  At  the  end  of  tbs 
plantation  waa  a  ataken-bound  fence,  and  a  high  g&te,  with 
Bpiitea  on  its  top  rail.  Her  heart  grew  aick  with  teirofi  if 
she  turned  back  she  would  fall  into  Costleton's  grasp  H 
surely  as  a  fox  that  doubles  from  a  wall  faUa  a  victim  to  tba 
pack.  She  knew  he  would  pursue  her ;  to  retrace  her  stepi 
would  be  to  meet  him,  and  Alma  knew  what  mercy  aM 
vould  find  at  hia  handa.    An  old  man,  gathering  up  liii 
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tools  after  thinning  the  trees  and  loosening  the  earth  round 
the  roots,  was  near  the  gate,  and  to  him  Alma  rushed  : 

'*  Let  me  through !  let  me  through,  for  GK)d's  sake !  '* 
she  gasped,  her  fingers  clenching  on  his  arm,  the  wild 
terror  on  her  face  telling  her  story  without  words. 

The  old  peasant,  a  hard-featured,  kindlj-eyed  old  man, 
looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

"  Poor  bonny  child,  where  would  ye  go  ?  '* 

"  Let  me  through  quick — quick,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  !  " 
whispered  Alma,  panting  with  her  breathless  race. 

Without  another  question  the  woodsman  unlocked  the 
gate,  and  let  her  pass ;  she  flew  through  it  with  a  murmured 
"  God  reward  you ! "  and  as  he  locked  the  padlock  after 
her,  and  took  up  his  axe  and  spade,  he  muttered  to  his  own 
thoughts,  "  Castleton  would  flay  me  alive  if  he  could  for 
that ;  but  I  don't  care — she's  too  bonnie  a  birdie  for  such 
an  evil  cage." 

Once  through  the  gate,  she  found  herself  where  two 
cross  roads  met ;  ignorant  which  led  back  to  London,  she 
took  the  one  on  her  right  and  ran  on  ;  the  thick  drops  of 
the  shower,  that  still  fell  fast  and  heavily  on  her  golden 
hair,  that  had  fallen  dishevelled  and  unbound  in  her  wrest- 
ling with  Castleton ;  her  heart  beating,  her  delicate  limbs, 
unused  to  all  fatigue,  already  beginning  to  fail  her,  every 
nerve  on  the  rack  in  the  dread  horror  of  pursuit,  strained 
to  such  tension  that  not  a  bough  cracked  in  the  wind  or  a 
rain-drop  splashed  in  the  puddles  but  she  thought  it  was 
his  emissaries  chasing  her.  On  and  on  she  ran,  her  hair 
streaming  behind  her,  heavy  and  dank  with  water,  her  feet 
soaked  and  clogged  with  the  weight  of  the  mud  gathered 
fresh  with  every  step,  and  every  sinew  throbbing,  cracking, 
aching  with  that  merciless  race  from  what  was  worse  than 
death.  At  last  she  could  do  no  more ;  with  all  her  terror, 
all  her  spirit,  ever  much  greater  than  her  strength,  Nature 
rebelled  against  the  unnatural  strain.  She  could  not  run, 
but  she  walked  on  and  on,  halting  for  breath,  toiling 
wearily,  ready  to  sink  down  on  the  wet,  cold  earth,  mur- 
muring every  now  and  then  De  Vigne's  name,  or  gasping  a 
prayer  to  Q-od.  On  she  still  went,  she  knew  not  where  only 
away— away — for  ever  from  her  abhorred  pursuer. 

Tenderly  nurtured,  delicately  bred,  sensitive  as  a  hot- 
house flower,  this  child  of  art,  of  love,  of  reflnement.  with 
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ber  bigh-wronglit  imagiiiBtion,  hci  d(^]icate  moulii  of  f^inn 
and  thoaght,  ber  -^bildlike  ffjtr  of  eolitude  in  darkness, 
inffered  tortnreB.  On  and  on  she  dragged  ber  weary  way, 
till  the  dusky  haze  of  rain  and  fog  deepened  to  the  denser 
gloom  of  nigbt,  and  tbe  etorm  ceaaed,  and  the  moon  cauie 
out  over  the  gladea  of  WindeoF  Forest.  iShe  bad  toiled  on 
till  she  bad  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  royal  park,  and  as 
the  moonlight  shivered  ou  tbe  gaimt  boughs  and  played  on 
tbe  wet  leaves  Alma  stopped,  puit'erlesa  to  stir  agniti,  and  a 
deadly  terror  of  something  vague  and  unknown  <.-rept  upon 
her,  for  her  brain  was  strongly  creative,  her  nerves  tender, 
her  mind  steeped  in  poetry,  romance,  and  out-of-the-world 
lore  even  from  her  childhood,  when  she  had  believed  in 
fairies  because  Shakspeare  and  Milton  nrote  of  them.  A 
deadly  terror  came  upon  ber ;  a  hundred  wild  atoriea  that 
Bbe  would  have  laughed  at  at  another  hour  rose  in  chaos 
before  her  mind,  bewildered  already  with  the  horrors  of  the 
past  day.  She  was  afraid  to  he  alone  witii  that  vast  silent 
forest,  those  cold,  soieron  stars  I  She  vna  afraid  of  the 
nigbt,  of  the  stillness,  of  the  solitude  ;  she  who  but  so  few 
hours  before  had  been  gathered  to  her  lover's  heart  and 
sheltered  in  his  arms,  there,  as  she  had  thought,  to  find  an 
asylum  all  her  life.  She  was  afraid;  .a  cold  trembling 
seized  her,  she  looked  wildly  up  at  the  gauat  boughs  and 
silver  folii^e  in  the  moonlight;  no  sound  in  the  hushed 
nigbt  but  the  hooting  of  an  owl  or  the  clash  of  tbe  horns 
nf  fighting  stags.  Hideous  phantoms  glared  around ;  vile 
shapes  gibbered  in  her  ear.  One  sob  rose  in  her  throat, 
De  Vigne's  name  rang  through  the  quiet  woodlands  and  up 
to  the  dark  shies,  then  she  fell  forward  iusensible  on  tbe 
tangled  moss,  her  long  bright  hair  trailing  on  the  grass,  her 
fair  brow  lying  on  tbe  dank  earth,  her  hands  clenahed  on 
the  gnarled  roots. 

There  she  lay ;  and  as  if  in  pity  fir  this  fair,  fra^le, 
human  thing,  the  summer  winds  sighed  softly  over  her,  and 
touched  her  brow  with  cool  caresses  as  they  played  among 
her  wet  and  golden  curls.  She  had  no  power  to  move,  to 
stir  even  a  limb  ;  terror,  fatigue,  that  horrible  and  breath- 
less race  through  the  pitik'-s  storm,  bad  beaten  all  tbs 
young  life  out  of  her.  Nature  could  do  no  more ;  ths 
spirit  could  no  longer  bear  up  against  the  sufierlog  of  tlie 
body ;  where  she  had  fallen  she  lay,  broken  aud  worn  out; 
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if  Castloton  had  been  upon  her  she  could  not  have  risen  or 
dragged  herself  one  other  step.  She  was  but  half  con- 
scious ;  wild  thoughts,  vague  horrors,  loathsome  sights  and 
sounds,  indistinct  with  the  unembodied  terrors  of  night- 
dreams,  flickered  at  times  before  her  closed  eyes,  and 
hovered  on  the  borders  of  her  brain ;  still  she  lay  there, 
powerless  to  move  from  the  phantasms  of  her  mind,  equally 
powerless  to  repel  them  with  her  will.  All  volition  was 
gone ;  terror  and  bodily  fatigue  had  done  their  work,  till 
the  mind  itself  at  last  succumbed,  outwearied,  and  a  heavy, 
dreamless  sleep  stole  on  her,  the  sleep  of  nature  utterly 
worn  out.  There  she  lay  on  the  cold,  dank  moss,  the  dark 
brushwood  waving  over  her,  above  her  the  silent  heavens, 
with  their  chill,  pale  stars,  while  the  great  boughs  of  the 
forest  stirred  with  a  mournful  shiver,  and  through  their 
silent  glades  moved,  with  melancholy  sigh  and  measure,  the 
wind  of  the  summer  night. 


CHAPTEE  XXEL 

BBTWBEir  LIFE  AliH)  DEATH. 

The  morning  dawned ;  the  herds  of  deer  rose  from  their 
fern  couches,  and  trooped  down  to  the  pools  for  their  morn- 
ing drink,  and  fragrance  rose  up  from  the  wet  grass  that 
sparkled  in  the  light  after  the  storm  of  the  past  day,  and 
from  the  deep  dells,  and  shadowy  glades,  and  sunny  knolls 
of  the  Eoyal  Eorest.  One  of  the  rangers,  a  white-haired 
old  man,  who  had  lived  in  the  stately  woodlands  till  he 
loved  them  almost  as  men  love  their  own  ancestral  homes, 
was  going  home  for  his  breakfast,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
Bomething  gleaming  white  amoD^  the  brushwood  on  the 
outskirts  ot  the  forest,  and  drawing  near,  saw  Alma  as  she 
slept.  He  was  going  to  awaken  her  somewhat  roughly  per- 
haps, but  her  attitude  touched  him,  and  as  he  stooped  over 
her  and  marked  the  fine  texture  of  the  dress,  soaked 
through  with  mud  and  rain,  her  delicate  hands,  the  circles 
under  the  eyes  dark  as  the  lashes  resting  on  them,  and  the 
parted  lips,  through  which  every  breath  came  with  feverish 
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and  painful  effort,  lie  ilirank  invoInntaril.T  from  taneliiiig 
harBhly  what  aeemed  so  fragile  aud  at  liia  mercy. 

He  Etooued  over  lier  perplexed.  He  did  not  like  to 
lea-re  her;  he  did  not  like  to  move  her. 

"Poor  pretty  child!''  he  tnuttereJ,  drawing  her  thich 
golden  hair  through  his  rough  fiugers.  "  Who  a  Bcnt  her 
to  such  a  bed, I  wonder?  If  she'a  been  Ijing  out  all  night, 
ahe's  caught  her  death  of  cold.  1  should  like  to  take  her 
home,  poor yjuiig  thing;  but  what  would  the  old  woman 
Bay  ?  " 

The  worthy  man,  being  a  trifle  henpeclted,  paused  at  thin 
Tiew  of  the  question ;  his  charity  hailing  before  the  dread 
of  another's  condemnation  of  it,  as  charity  in  the  great 
world  Bhrinka  and  hides  her  head  before  the  dread  of  t!io 
"  gu'en  dira-t-on  !  "  He  warered ;  he  could  not  leave  her 
there ;  be  was  afraid,  poor  fellow,  to  take  her  home,  leet 
a  hJBBing  voice  should  condemn  hia  folly,  and  a  shrew'a 
Ti  tup  c- rat  ions  reward  him  for  hia  Samaritaniam  ;  aod  hia 
dog,  with  the  true  instinct  and  ready  kindiiesa  witli  which 
animals  often  shame  their  owners,  began  to  lick  tlie  burn- 
ing hands  with  bis  great  tongue  in  honest  well-meamng  ta 
do  good,  and  to  offer  what  help  lay  in  his  power. 

As  his  master  wavered,  aahamed  to  leave,  afraid  to  take 
her  with  him,  a  lady  and  two  little  girlB,  a  govemeBS  and 
her  pupils,  walking  before  their  breaafast,  drew  near  too. 
The  Keeper  knew  them,  and  looked  up  as  ibey  approached, 
for  they  were  astonished  as  well  as  he  at  this  woman's  form, 
Ts-ith  the  white  dress  and  golden  Lair,  lying  dowu  on  tke 
dark  dank  moBs, 

■'  Uear  me,  Eeuhen — dear  me,  what  ia  this  ?  "  aaked  tke 
pivernoss,  a  httle,  tremulous,  shy  person,  while  the  chil- 
dren's eyes  grew  round  and  bright,  with  wonder  and 
pleasure  at  seeing  something  strange  to  tell  when  they 
reached  home. 

"It's  a  girl,  ma'am,"  responded  the  keeper,  literally, 
while  the  lady  drew  near  a  little  cautiously  ;  for,  though  i 
good-hearted,  gentle  creature,  eho  wax  a  woman,  and  by  no 
means  exempt  &om  the  peculiar  theonea  of  ber  acx  ;  inJ 
no  lady,  we  know,  will  loot  at  another,  however  in  diatreii 
•ir  want,  unless  she  knows  ahe  la  "  prjper"  for  her  own  pure 
eyes  to  rest  upon. 

"'"s  &  woman,''  went  on  Eeubeu.    "She  looks  like* 
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lady,  too,  nia*am — leastways  her  &ce  and  hep  hands  do — 
and  ber  dress  is  like  them  bits  of  cobweb  that  fine  ladies 
wear,  that  are  no  good  at  all  for  wind  and  weather.  If 
she's  been  lying  here  all  night,  sure  she'll  die  afore  long ; 
by  the  look  on  her,  T  fear  she's  been  out  in  all  the  rain  last 
ev^ening.  She's  only  asleep  now,  ma'am,  though  she  do 
look  like  a  corpse,  and  you  see  it  ain't  a  little  thing  for 
poor  people  like  us  to  get  an  invalid  into  our  house  for, 
maybe,  two  or  three  months  and  a  long  doctor's  bill,  and 
perhaps  in  the  end  nothing  to  pay  it  with ;  and  as  for  the 
workhouse — ** 

"  Couldn't  we  take  her  home  with  us  ?  I  am  sure 
mamma  would  let  us.  Don't  you  think  we  might,  Miss 
Kussel  ?  "  asked  the  younger  girl. 

**  Hush,  Cecy  I  Don't  be  silly.  How  could  we  take  a 
person  home  that  we  know  nothing  about  P  She  can't  be 
a  very  nice  person,  you  are  sure,  Gscy,  or  she  wouldn't  be 
out  here  alone,"  said  her  elder  sister,  reproyingly,  who  had 
already  learnt  her  little  lesson  in  the  world's  back-reading 
of  chiurity,  and  had  already  a  special  little  jury  of  her  own 
for  haranguing  and  converting  people  according  to  the 
practices  she  saw  around  her. 

"  Let  me  look  at  her,  poor  young  creature.  Let  me  look 
at  this  poor  young  thing ! "  said  the  governess,  her  com- 
passion getting  the  better  of  her  prudence.  She  stooped 
over  the  figure  that  lay  so  motionless  amidst  all  their  spe- 
culations upon  her,  turned  her  face  gently  towards  the 
light,  and  as  the  sun-rays  fell  upon  it,  cried  out  in  bitter 
horror,  **  Alma !  Alma !  How  can  she  have  come  here  ?  " 
And,  to  the  children's  wonder,  their  governess  sank  on  her 
knees,  by  the  girl,  pushing  the  damp  hair  off  her  forehead, 
kissing  and  weeping  over  her  in  her  astonishment  and  her 
sorrow. 

**  Do  you  know  her,  ma'am  ?  "  asked  the  keeper,  "  Do 
you  know  her  ?  "  cried  the  children,  in  shrill  chorus  of  sur- 
prise and  curiosity,  llie  poor  lady  could  not  answer  them 
at  first ;  she  was  speechless  with  bewilderment  to  find  her 
darling  lying  here  sleeping,  with  the  damp  earth  for  her 
pillow,  out  under  the  morning  skies,  with  nothing  to  shelter 
her  from  night  dew  or  noontide  sun,  as  lonely,  as  wretched, 
as  homeless  as  the  most  abfoct  outcast  flying  for  her  life. 

Whether  she  wokA  or  not  she  could  not  tell ;  a  heavy. 
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■trugi;Hiig  sigh  beaved  lier  chest ;  ehe  tried  to  turn,  but 
had  no  power :  then  het  eyes  unclosed,  but  there  was  no 
cansciouxnesH  in  them  ;  the  lids  dropped  again  imciediately  ; 
K  ahiver  of  icy  cold  ran  through  her ;  sho  lay  motiDnlesa  as 
the  dend, 

"  What  can  we  do  with  her  ?  "  cried  poor  Mibb  Rusae], 
half  beaide  herself  with  grief  for  the  girl  atid  ponerleasiidaa 
to  aid  her,  for  in  her  own  home  ehe  was  but  a  dependent. 
"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  cried  the  jioor  lady.  "  She  will  die, 
if  she  18  half  an  hour  longer  without  medical  aid.  Poor 
little  darling,  what  aia  ever  have  brought  her  to  this — " 

"  I'll  take  her  to  our  house,"  said  Eeuben,  decided  at 
last.  "Since  you  know  her,  ma'am,  that'll  be  everything 
to  my  miBBis." 

"  Do,  pray  do,"  assented  the  governess,  eagerly ;  she 
would  have  done  anything  that  anybody  could  have  sug- 
gBBted,  no  matter  how  much  to  her  own  hindrance,  bu'.  1^ 
nature  she  was  nervous,  timid,  and  undecided.  "  Take  her 
at  once,  and  pray  move  her  tenderly.  1  niuat  see  the  young 
ladies  home,  but  I  shall  be  at  your  cottage  as  soon  as  you 
are.     Take  her  up  gently,     My  poor  darling  !  " 

Eeuhen  lifted  the  girl  in  his  arms,  and  laid  the  golden 
head  with  no  harsh  touch  against  his  shoulder.  They  might 
have  taken  her  where  they  would.  Alma  knew  notning  of 
it.  Misa  Eussel  looked  at  her  lingeringly  a  moment;  she 
longed  to  go  with  her,  but  she  dared  not  take  her  pupils  to 
see  a  girl  wliom  their  reverend  f^ither  "did  not  luiow." 
She  retraced  her  steps  rapidly,  and  Beuben  went  onwarila 
with  his  burden. 

She  was  as  good  as  her  promise.  The  keeper's  wife,  with 
no  over  good  grace,  had  but  just  received  her  new  charge, 
with  much  amazement  and  grumbling,  when  the  goyemeM 
came,  and  helped  her  to  lay  Alma  on  the  couch,  bathe  her 
burning  temples,  bind  up  her  long,  damp  hair,  and  Ihea 
wait — wait,  unable  to   do  more,  till   medical   aid    shouli 

Por  six  weeks  Alma  lay  on  that  bed,  unable  to  more 
hand  or  foot,  unconscious  to  evorytliiug  surrounding  fav 
her  brow  knit  with  pain,  her  e^et  wide  open,  without  aenw 
or  thought,  a  burning  glare  m  her  aching  eyebflils,  het 
cheeks  flushed  deeply,  her  long  hair  wet  with  the  ice  Isid 
on  her  temples — her  mind  gone,  Qot  in  raving  or  chattering 
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deliriuTn,  but  into  a  stransre,  dull,  voiceless  unconsciousness, 
in  which  the  only  tie  that  linked  her  to  life  and  reason  was 
that  one  name  which  now  and  then  she  murmured  faint 
and  low,  "  Sir  Folko  !— Granville  !  " 

The  night  out  in  the  forest  brouo:ht  on  inflammation  of 
the  limgs  ;  and  against  her  danger,  her  own  youth,  and  the 
skill  that  grappled  for  her  with  death,  alone  enabled  her  to 
battle.  At  last  youth,  and  science  conquered ;  at  last  the 
bent  brow  grew  calm,  the  crimson  flush  paled  upon  her  face, 
her  breathing  grew  more  even,  her  voice  ceased  to  murmur 
its  piteous  wail,  and  she  slept. 

**  She  will  live  now,'*  said  the  doctor,  watching  that  calm 
and  all-healing  sleep. 

**  Who  is  that  man  whose  name'  she  mutters  so  con- 
stantly ?  "  asked  Montressor,  the  doctor,  outside  her  door, 
while  Alma  slept. 

Miss  Eussel  was  somewhat  embarrassed  to  reply;  her 
calm  and  prudent  nature  had  puzzled  in  vain  over  Alma's 
strange,  expansive  attachment,  half  childish  in  its  frank- 
ness, but  so  wildly  passionate  in  its  strength. 

•'Eeally  I  can  hardly  tell.  I  fancy — I  believe — she 
mean's  a  friend  of  Mr.  Tressillian's,  of  whom  I  know  she 
was  very  fond." 

Montressor  smiled. 

"  Can  we  find  him  ?  He  should  be  within  call,  for  if  she 
has  wanted  him  so  much  in  unconsciousness,  she  had  better 
not  be  excited  by  asking  for  him  in  vain  when  she  awakes. 
What  is  he  P" 

"An  officer  in  the  army — in  the  Cavalry  I  believe," 
answered  the  governess,  much  more  inclined  to  keep  De 
Vigne  away  than  to  bring  him  there. 

"  A  soldier  P  Oh !  we  can  soon  learn  his  whereabouts, 
then.     What  is  his  name,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"Major  De  Vigne,"  said  the  governess,  reluctantly. 
Montressor  put  the  name  in  his  note-book.  Two  days 
after  he  called  on  Miss  Bussel : 

"I  wrote  to  the  Horse  Guards  for  Major  De  Yigne's 
address.  They  tell  me  he  is  gone  to  the  Crimea.  Tiresome 
fellow !  he  would  have  been  my  best  tonic." 

The  doctor  might  well  say  so,  for  when  at  length  she 
ftwoke  from  the  lengthened  sleep  that  had  given  her  back 
life,  enfeebled  as  she  was,  so  much  so  that  for  many  days 
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■he  lay  ae  motionleas,  though  not  as  onconficioiia  aa  befora, 
the  tirBt  words  she  epoke,  wUicb  scarcely  stirred  Llie  air, 

"  Where  is  he  ?  Bring  him  htre.  Pray  do  ;  he  will 
come  if  you  fell  tiim  I  am  ill.     Go  and  find  him.     Go  ! " 

And  lictie  as  the  gOTeraesB  could  sympathise  with  or 
comprehend  this  to  her  etrangely  reprehenaibte  attacfament 
for  a  man  who,  aa  she  thought,  hafl  never  aaid  a  word  of 
affection  in  return,  who  certainly  had  never  offered  to  make 
Alma  his  wife — the  only  act  on  a  man's  part  that  couid 
possibly  justify  a  womau  in  liking  bim,  according  to  that 
prudent  and  tranquil  lady's  theory — she  grieved  solely  lo 
nave  no  anawer  with  which  to  relieve  that  ceaseless  and 
phiiativB  queatioa,  "  "WTiy  does  he  not  come  ?  Why  don't 
you  send  for  him  ?"  and,  far  frum  quick  at  a  eubterfug^ 
and  loathing  a  falsehood,  ahe  was  obliged  to  have  recoune 
to  an  evaBioQ. 

And  Alma,  too  weak  to  rebel,  too  exhausted  still  to 
recall  anything  of  the  past,  burst  into  tears,  and  lay  with 
her  fiice  to  tbe  wall,  weeping  low,  heai-t- broken  aobs  thst 
went  to  the  heart  of  those  who  heard  tliem. 

"  She  will  never  get  well  like  this,''  said  Montresaor,  m 
despair  at  seeing  his  victory  of  swence  over  death  being  un- 
done again  as  fast  as  it  could.  "  VVbo  in  this  Major  De 
Vigne  ?  Deuce  take  the  man,  why  did  be  go  away  jmt 
when  one  wanted  him  the  most?  Was  Miss  Tresaillian 
engiiged  to  him  ?  " 

■'Not  t'tat  I  ever  heard,"  replied  Miss  Ruseel,  aorelj 
troubled  with  the  subject.  "  But  you  see,  Mr.  Montressor, 
she  has  very  strong  affections,  and  ahe  has  led  a  straogB, 
solitary  life,  uud  Major  Be  Yigne  waa  her  grandpapa's 
friend,  and  has  been  very  kind  to  her  since  she  came  to 
England,  but — you  know — it  would  hardJy  be  correct,  if  he 
were  in  England,  for  him  to  come  here—" 

"  Correct !  "  repeated  Montroasor,  with  a  smile  that  tha 
maa  of  the  world  couM  not  for  the  life  of  him  represa  at 
the  good  governess's  prudery,  "  we  medical  meti,  my  deaf 
lady,  have  no  time  to  stop  for  conventionalities  when  life  is 
in  the  balance,  if  Major  De  Vigne  were  anywhere  in  tim 
country,  I  would  n^ake  him  come  and  quiet  my  patient  by 
s  sight  of  liim ;  all  she  does  is  to  itub  quietly,  and  otunnui 
Ihnt  man'H  riaiue  to  herself,  aud  if  we  cauuot  get  at  iks 
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mind  we  cannot  work  miracles  with  the  bod  j.  Any  shock 
would  be  better  than  this  dreamy  lethargy;  there  is  no 
knowing  to  what  mischief  it  may  not  lead.  I  shall  tell  her 
he  has  garie  to  the  Crimea !  *' 

"  Whom  do  you  wish  so  much  to  see  ?  *  asked  Mon- 
tressor  gently,  when  he  visited  Alma  on  the  morrow  and 
found  her  lying  in  the  same  despondent  attitude,  no  colour 
in  her  cheek,  no  light  in  her  sunk  eyes. 

Alma's  mind  was  not  yet  wholly  awake,  but  dim  memo- 
ries of  what  had  passed,  and  what  had  brought  her  there, 
hovered  round  her  brain,  entangled  with  the  phantasma  of 
delirium.  All  she  was  fully  awake  to,  and  vividly  conscious 
of,  was  her  love  for  De  Vigne  :  so  strong  was  that  that  she 
started  up  in  her  bed  when  Montressor  asked  the  question, 
Aer  eyes  getting  back  some  of  their  old  luminous  light. 

"  Sir  Folko— Granville  I  I  am  sure  they  have  not  told 
him  I  am  ill,  or  he  would  have  come.  If  I  could  see  my 
old  nurse  she  would  tell  him — where  is  she,  too  P  it  is  so 
strange — so  very  strange  1  Will  ifou  tell  him  P  do,  pray 
do  !  "  And  Alma  sank  back  upon  her  pillows  with  a  heavy, 
weary  sigh. 

Montressor  put  his  hand  upon  her  pulse  and  kept  it 
there. 

"  Do  you  love  this  friend  of  yours  so  much  then  P  "  he 
asked  her,  gently  still. 

Alma  looked  at  him  a  moment ;  then  her  eyes  drooped, 
her  mind  was  dawning,  and  with  it  dawned  the  recognition 
of  Montressor  as  a  stranger,  and  that  reluctance  to  speak  of 
De  Yigne  to  others  which  was  blended  with  her  demonstra- 
tive frankness  to  him.  She  answered  him  more  calmly,  with 
a  simplicity  and  fervour  which  touched  Montressor,  though 
the  unmasked  human  nature  which  his  profession  had  often 
dhown  him  had  made  him  naturally  sceptical  of  many  of  the 
lisplays  of  feeling  that  he  saw. 

"  Yes,"  said  Alma,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  face.  **  Yes,  he 
is  all  I  have  on  earth  1  and  he  will  come  to  me— he  will  in- 
deed— if  you  will  only  let  him  know.  I  cannot  think  why 
he  is  not  here.    I  wish  I  could  remember — " 

She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead — ^the  history  of 
the  last  two  months  began  to  come  to  her,  but  still  slowly 
and  confusedly. 

**  Keep  quiet,  and  you  will  remember  everything." 
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AJmn  aliook  her  head  with  a  faint  sign  of  diBscnt.  "  Not 
if  yon  ketp  liim  away  from  me — it  ie  u  plot,  I  know  it  ia  ■ 
plot !  Wliy  am  I  to  lie  here  and  never  see  him  ?  It  is 
cruel  I  1  "cannot  thmk  wiiy  vou  all  try  to  keep  him 
awav — " 

Sne  was  getting  escited;  two  feveriah  Bpots  burned  in 
her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  glowed  luridly. 

"  ICo  one  is  trying  to  keep  him  away,"  said  Montressor 
gravely  and  slowly.  "  Who  should  plot  against  you,  poor 
ehild?  But  your  friend  ia  a  aoidier,  and  soldiers  cannot 
always  be  where  they  would.  There  ie  a  war,  you  know, 
between  England  and  Eusaia,  and  M;ijor  De  Vigue  has  been 
Bent  off  to  the  Crimea." 

He  spoke  purposely  in  few  and  simple  words,  not  to  con. 
fuse  her  with  lengthened  sentences  or  verbose  preparation. 
As  he  expected  it  look  instant  effect.  Alma  BpraDg  up  ia 
her  bed. 

"  Gone — gone — away  fi:om  me!  " 
MontresBor  'ooked  at  her  kindly  and  steadily  ; 
"Yes;  it  was  hia  dutyaaa  fioldier." 
"  Gone ! — gone !     Ob.  my  God !     And  to  war ! 
and  he  never  came  for  one  farewell.     He  may  be  ill,  i 
shall  not  be  there;  bo  may  die,  and  I  abalfnot  know  it! 
he  may  lie  in  his   grave,    and  I  shall  not  be  with   him; 
Gone  1 — gone  !     If  it  ie  true,  let  me  po  to  him  ;  God  will 
give  me  atrength.  and  I  love  him  too  well  fnr  death  to  hafe 
power  over  me  till  I  meet  him  once  again." 

In  her  delirious  agony  she  would  nave  sprung  from  h«F 
couch  had  not  Montresaor  held  her  down  in  a  firm  grssp, 

"  Lie  Btill,  and  listen  to  me.  It  is  true  Major  Do  Vigno 
ia  gone  to  the  Crimea ;  probably  he  waa  ordered  off,  U 
ofBcera  often  are,  on  a  moment's  notice.  He  may  have  sent 
to  you,  he  may  hove  gone  to  take  leave  of  you,  but  that 
would  have  been  at  your  home,  he  could  not  tell  that  yon 
were  here.  If  you  wish  to  see  him  again— if  you  wish,  t» 
you  say,  to  follow  him  to  the  Crimea — you  must  calm  yoar- 
aelf.  If  you  loveyour  friend,  you  must  do  what  1  am  sure  lie 
Would  wish  you — your  utmost  to  be  quiet  and  to  recover." 
She  liatened  to  him  with  more  comprehension  in  hw 
Urge,  Bad  eyes  than  had  been  in  them  since  Montresaor  firrt 
in w  her.  "Thnnk  you,  thank  you;  you  are  very  kind!" 
But  then  her  bead  drooped  on  her  bauds,  and  a  etorm  of 
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tears  conTulsed  her  frame.  "  Gone ! — gone !  Oh,  life  of  my 
life,  why  did  you  leave  me  ?  " 

But  Montressor  did  not  mind  those  tears — there  were 
vitality,  passion,  reality,  and  strength  in  them.  He  left 
her  to  go  his  rounds,  and  when  she  was  alone,  with  this 
shock,  all  the  past,  link  on  link,  came  slowly  to  Alma's 
mind.  The  horrihle  race  in  the  midsummer  storm,  the 
terrors  of  that  night  in  Windsor  Forest,  which  had  ended 
in  bringing  her  thither,  came  back  upon  her  memory ;  and 
De  Yigne  had  doubtless  heard  of  that  flight  with  Castleton, 
and,  accrediting  evil  of  her,  had  given  her  up  and  gone  to 
the  Crimea !  She  could  have  shrieked  aloud  in  her  agony 
to  have  lost  him  thus. 

There  was  but  one  remembrance  which  forced  her  to 
calm  herself,  the  one  on  which  Moatressor  had  relied ;  that 
to  dispel  in  any  way  this  hideous  barrier  that  had  risen  up 
between  them,  she  must  recover.  In  Alma,  with  all  her 
childlike  gaiety  and  reckless  impulsiveness,  there  was  much 
strong  volition,  much  concentrated  fiidty  of  will  and  pur- 
pose ;  she  had  not  a  grain  of  patience,  but  she  had  much 
resolution. 

!Eteuben's  close  cottage  did  not  facilitate  her  restoration ; 
light,  air,  comforts,  atmosphere,  all  that  were  most  needful 
for  her,  were  inaccessible  there.  She  had  barely  strength 
enough  to  be  lifted  from  her  bed  without  fainting,  and 
Montressor  saw  that  without  the  freedom  of  air,  to  which 
she  was  accustomed,  she  would  never  be  better. 

Miss  Hussers  rector,  like  many  another  rector,  since  he 
**knew  nothing  of  the  young  person,*'  would  not  have 
thought  of  wasting  one  of  his  spare  beds  on  a  stranger 
"  of  no  connexions,"  and  "  you  know,  my  dear,  for  any- 
thing we  can  tell,  perhaps  of  no  very  pure  moral  character," 
as  he  remarked  to  his  wife,  previous  to  rustling  into  church 
in  his  stiff  and  majestic  surplice,  and  giving  for  his  text 
the  story  of  Mary  Magdalene.  Montressor  was  not  counted 
a  good  man  by  his  rector;  indeed,  having  certain  latitu- 
dinarian  opinions  of  his  own,  consequent  on  his  study  of 
man  and  of  nature,  and  not  alwi^s  keeping  them  to  him- 
self^ as  privately  as  prudence  and  his  practice  might  have 
suggested,  was  somewhat  of  a  thorn  in  the  rector's  side, 
especially  as  in  argument  Montressor  inevitably  floored 
him  with  extreme  humiliation,  and  the  rector  being  once 
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dnreo  to  define  Grace  by  him  wa«  compeJled  to  tl»  pt- 
tremety  imcomfortable  and  illogicftl  answer,  for  which  lie 
would  have  scolded  his  wife's  youngest  Sunday  scbaUr, 
"Well,  dear  me,  Hir; — why,  air,  grace  itgrace!"  Mon- 
tresBor,  moreover,  did  not  always  go  to  church,  but  preferred 
■trolling  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  thinking  of  that  great  God 
of  Nature  whom  men  dwarf  in  their  sermons  and  exclude 
from  their  lives.  Therefore,  you  see,  it  was  rery  natural  fot 
poor  Mi88  Uussel  to  look  to  the  rector,  and  not  to  JMon- 
treeeor  for  Charity ;  but — and  I  fancy  that  is  as  natortt! 
too — it  was  in  him  iiud  not  in  the  rector  that  she  found  it. 
MontresDor  knew  that  a  week  or  two  in  a  house  like  bis 
might  secure  Alma's  restoration,  while  she  might  linger  on 
and  on  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the  oppreasiTe  atmosphere 
of  Eeuben's  cottase,  close,  dark,  and  modorous.  Aa  boor 
as  she  waa  able  to  be  moved,  Alma,  too  weak  to  protest 
against  his  will,  wns  carried  to  his  bouse ;  and  there  did 
daily  grow  stronger  and  better,  and  now  began  to  recoTSr 
as  rapidly  oa  she  bad  been  slow  to  do  so  before. 

Mrs,  Montreaeor,  young  herself,  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  her  bnabano's  patient.  She  rt'ceived  her  in  her 
house  with  delight,  and  felt  a  not  nnpardonnble  cnrioaity  to 
know  her  story,  and  how  she  cnme  there  that  midsummer 
night.  This  Alma,  as  soon  as  she  was  able,  told  her.  She 
spoke  very  little  of  Ve  Vigiie  ;  his  name  B'as  too  dear  to  her 
to  bring  it  ftjrward  more  than  she  could  help,  but  all  the 
rest  she  told  frankly  and  fully,  as  was  due,  to  her  neir- 
found  friends. 

As  soon  aa  erer  she  had  strength  enough  to  write,  Alma's 
first  effort  was  to  pen  to  De  Vigae  the  whole  detail  of 
Caatleton'a  plot,  pouring  out  to  him  all  her  love  and  sorrow. 
When  that  waa  done,  she  sank  back  on  her  piilon's  with 
more  bitter  tears  than  she  had  ever  shed.  Many  wearj 
weeks  must  come  and  pass  away,  many  weary  days  must 
&wn,  and  many  nights  must  fall,  hefore  she  could  have  an 
answer  ;  and  even  now,  before  that  reached  him,  what  eril 
might  not  have  befallen  him  I 

"  Would  it  cost  much  money  to  go  to  the  Crimea  ?  "  sbe 
naked  her  doctor,  as  be  paid  her  his  visit  that  evening, 
filing  her  eyes  on  his  with  their  earnest  and  briiliant  regapi 

"  A  great  deal,  my  little  lady." 

"  How  much  P  "  asked  Alma  wistfully. 
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•*  A  hundred  or  two,  at  tbe  least." 

Her  lips  quivered,  and  her  head  drooped  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

''Ah,  and  I  have  nothing!  But,  Mr.  Montressor,  ixe 
there  not  nurses  with  the  army  ?  Have  I  not  heard  tkat 
ladies  sometimes  go  to  be  in  the  hospitals  p  Could  not  I 
go  out  to  him  in  that  way  P  " 

Montressor  smiled,  amused  yet  touched. 

"  Poor  child !  you  are  much  fit  for  a  nurse.  What  do 
you  know  of  wounds,  of  sickneaiy  of  death  P  What  qualifi- 
cation have  you  to  induce  them  to  give  you  such  an  office  P 
Do  you  think  they  would  take  such  a  fair  face  as  yours 
among  the  sick  wards?  No,  no,  that  is  impracticable. 
You  must  wait :  the  lesson  hardest  of  all  to  learn — one,  I 
dare  say,  you  have  never  had  to  learn  at  all." 

It  was  true  she  never  had,  and  it  was  one  she  never 
would  learn ;  she  would  fret  her  life  out  like  a  fettered 
nightingale,  but  she  never  would  endure  confinement  calmly 
like  a  caged  bird  Not  only  would  she  have  gone  to  the 
Crimea  had  she  been  rich,  but  had  she  but  known  of  any 
means  she  would  have  worked  her  way  there  at  any  cost  or 
any  pain,  only  to  be  near  him  in  his  danger,  and  to  hear 
him  say  that  for  all  the  witnesses  against  her  he  knew  that 
she  was  his  and  his  alone.  But  Alma  had  to  bow  before 
that  curse,  under  which  much  that  is  strongest,  noblest,  and 
best  in  Genius,  Talent,  and  Love,  has  gone  down,  never 
able  to  shake  off  its  cruel  chain  upon  their  wings,  the  barren 
curse  of — Want  of  Money ! 

Of  course  she  was  desirous  to  leave  Montressor's  house 
as  soon  as  she  was  able,  and  warmly  as  they  pressed  her  to 
stay,  she  fixed  the  earliest  day  she  could  bear  the  drive  for 
her  return  to  St.  Crucis.  She  had  not  waited  till  her 
return  to  know  when  and  how  De  Yigne  had  heard  of  her 
flight  with  Castleton.  Old  Mrs.  Lee  had  written  her  word, 
as  calm  lookers-on  often  do  write  of  the  fiercest  passions 
and  bitterest  sorrows  that  pass  unseen  before  their  yery 
eyes,  **  The  Major  called,  my  darling  child,  and  I  tolled  him 
\11  as  I  thought  it  to  be,  but  as,  uiank  Almighty  God,  it 
wasn't.  He  took  it  uncommon  quiet  like,  and  walked  out, 
and  I  haven't  seen  not  nothing  of  him  since." 

How  deep  into  Alma's  heart  went  those  few  common 
words  '*  uncommon  quiet-like,  and  then  walked  out  1  " 
What  volumes  they  spoke  to  her  of  that  mighty  passion 
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but  aa  certain  as  they  to  burst  and  break  away,  bringing 
death  and  destruction  in  its  fall !  More  tor  the  suffeiii^ 
she  had  caused  him,  than  from  that  which  had  fallen  upon 
herself,  did  Aljia  mourn  for  the  impetuosity  which  had 
flung  her  so  uuconsciouB  an  assiatant  into  Gastleton'a  plot. 
'■  II'  he  die  2  shall  have  murdered  him  !  "  That  was  the  onB 
erv  tliat  went  up  from  her  heart  every  hour. 

The  day  wue  used  for  her  to  leave  Windsor  for  St.  Crucia. 
Montressop  and  his  wife  were  both  unwilling  to  part  witli 
her ;  for  her  story  had  all  won  tliem  to  her ;  and  there  was 
a  peculiar,  namefesB  charm  in  her  foreign  fervour,  joined  to 
the  childlike  softness  of  her  voice  and  manners. 

"  The  MolyneuK  are  gotug  to  Paris,"  said  Montressor  t« 
his  wife,  the  morning  before  Alma  lelt  them. 

"  Indeed !     Why  and  when  F  " 

"  A¥ell,  in  the  flrsC  place,  Miss  Molyneui  must  have 
change  of  air  somewhere.  I  suggested  Italy,  but  she  would 
not  hear  of  it !  her  mother,  Paris,  to  which  her  ladyship  hni 
certain  religious,  aocial,  and  faahionahle  leanings,  all  draw- 
ing her  at  once  ;  and  to  that  she  assented.  Four  caate,  it 
is  nearer  to  the  Crimea  1 " 

"Is  that  Violet  MolyneuxP"  asked  Alma  eagerly. 
They  had  fancied  her  asleep  upon  the  sofa.  "  Ta  see  not 
married  to  Colonel  Sabretasche  ?  " 

"Wo!"  answered  Montressor.  "A  fortnight  before 
their  wedding-day,  his  first  wife,  whom  he  believed  dead, 
came  forward  and  asserted  her  rights.  I  never  beard  all 
the  details,  i^aw  he  has  gone  to  the  Crimea — but  do  you 
know  her?  " 

"  Yes  I  Another  wife ! — how  she  must  bate  that 
woman !  "  And  Alma  shuddered  as  she  thought  how  ah* 
would  have  hated  the  Trefusis  if  that  Ue,  that  fable,  bod 
been  true ! 

"  And  the  wife,  eh,  what  pity  for  her,  Miss  Treasilliaii  I  " 
ami  led  IMontressor. 

Alma  shook  her  head.  "  !None !  If  she  had  left  her 
husband  all  those  years,  long  enongh  to  make  him  think 
her  dead,  she  could  care  nothing  for  him." 

"Perhatjs  he  left  her.     More  probable  !  " 

"Is  Colonel  tinbretasche  gone  to  the  CrimeaP"  asked 
Alma,  disrcEarding  liis  suggestion.  It  touched  her  strangely, 
thia  story  of  that  radiant  belle  whom  she  had  once  envied. 
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"Yes,  and  he  could  hardly  have  refused  the  campaign 
even  had  it  taken  him  from  his  bridal  days." 

"  No  ;  but  she  would  have  gone  with  him  I — and  they  are 
going  to  Paris,  you  say  P  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  recommended  it ;  so  did  Dr.  Watson,  when  he 
sounded  Miss  Molyneux*s  lungs,  and  agreed  with  me  that 
there  was  no  mischief  yet,  though  there  may  be  before  long. 
After  her  parting  with  the  Colonel,  she  lay  in  a  dead  swoon, 
from  which  they  could  not  wake  her.  They  sent  for  the 
physicians  and  for  me ;  and  since  then  she  has  never  truly 
recovered  j  she  will  smile,  she  will  talk  to  her  mother,  to 
her  friends  ;  but  her  health  suffers.  Lady  Molyneux  would 
like  to  have  a  companion  for  her  in  Paris ;  the  Viscountess 
will  have  a  thousand  religious  excitements  and  social  amuse- 
ments, in  which  her  daughter  wiU  not  participate.     I  did 

not  know — I  thought  would  you "    And   Montressor 

hesitated;  for  though  he  knew  how  unprovided  for  Alma 
was,  he  had  too  much  delicacy  to  touch  upon  it. 

"  "Would  they  take  me  ?  "  said  Alma,  lifting  hep  head. 
The  sentence  ''  Paris  is  nearer  the  Crimea ''  rang  in  ber 
ear. 

"  Would  you  go  ?  •• 

"  Yes,  yes — if  I  am  free  to  leave  them  when  I  will.  Miss 
Molyneux  was  very  kind  to  me ;  I  think  she  would  take  me 
if  she  knew." 

"  I  will  mention  it  to  the  Viscountess  when  I  go  to  town 
to-morrow,"  said  Montressor.  "  Since  you  know  them,  I 
have  no  doubt  she  will  be  very  happy  to  give  you  the  pre- 
ference, and  change  of  air  will  do  you  good  as  well  as  her 
daughter." 

Montressor  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Some  years  before, 
Violet's  brother,  then  a  graceless  Etonian,  now  a  young 
attache  to  the  British  Legation  at  Paris,  who  had  been 
nearly  drovmed  in  the  Thames,  and  had  been  pulled  out  at 
last  to  go  through  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  all 
but  cost  him  his  life,  would  probably  have  done  so  quite  but 
for  Montressor,  to  whom  Jockey  Jack  was  so  grateful  for 
saving  his  heir's  life,  that  he  gave  the  doctor  the  most 
beautiful  mare  in  his  stables,  and  had  him  called  in  when* 
evtjr  there  was  any  illness  in  the  family,  though  Montressor, 
at  the  onset,  had  mortally  o^nded  Madame  by  assuring 
her  she  would  have  very  good  aealth  if  she  would  only  leave 


off  eal-Tol(iti!e,  and  get  np  before  one  oVIoct  in  the  day. 
On  that  Lady  Molyneus  hai!  had  notbing  more  to  W 
to  hitn  till  ber  pet  pbyeician,  who  had  kept  her  good  gnuwi 
by  magnifying  her  migraines  and  flattering  her  nerves,  had 
once  very  nearly  killed  her  by  doctoring  her  for  phthiaig 
irhen  her  disease  was  but  the  more  unpoetic  ailment  of  the 
liver.  Since  that  time  he  hod  always  bad  a  certain  inSuenen 
orer  the  Vificounteaa,  possibly  because  he  was  the  only  mau 
who  had  seen  her  without  her  roage,  and  told  her  the  trutb 
courteously  but  uncotnjiroinisingly,  and  when  he  mentioned 
Alma  as  a  companion  for  Tiolet,  her  ladyship  graciously 
acquiesced.  "  Miaa  TreBsillian !  She  did  not  recollect  tbe 
name.  Very  likely  she  bad  seen  her,  but  she  really  could 
Bot  remember.  Artist,  viw  she  ?  Oh,  she  thought  eba 
had  some  recollection  of  a  girl  Yiolet  patronised,  but  she 
couldn't  remember.  If  Mr.  MontrcBsor  recommepded 
her,  that  was  evervthiug ;  as  lonp  as  she  was  ladylike,  and 
of  unimpeachable  character,  that  was  all  slie  required.  She 
only  wanted  her  to  be  with  lliem  in  case  Tiolet  were  unwell 
or  declined  society.  She  must  be  free  to  leave  them  any 
day  she  chose  ?  "What  a  very  singular  etipulatioa  !  How- 
ever, rather  than  have  any  more  trouble  about  it,  would  he 
have  the  goodnesa  to  tell  her  she  would  give  lier  fifty  guiiieaa 
and  her  traTelling  expenses ;  and  they  should  leave  London 
that  day  week." 

"  Fifty  guineas !  Less  than  her  maid  makes  by  het 
place!"  thought  Hontrcsaor,  aa  he  threw  himself  into  a 
hansom  to  drive  back  to  the  Waterloo  station.  He  was  a 
generous  man  himaelf ;  he  had  no  cant  of  benevolence  about 
him ;  he  considered  that  to  people  delicately  nurtured,  the 
struggles,  the  mortification,  the  narrowed  lines  of  poverty 
are  far  harder  than  to  the  poor,  bora  amidst  squalor, 
nurtured  in  deprivation,  'whose  most  resplendent  memorie* 
and  drcama  are  of  fat  bacon  and  fried  potatoes,  He  was 
generous,  hut  disoriminately  so :  and  though  he  compelled 
nil  just  dues  from  tbe  man  who  had  lamb  and  pens  at  their 
earliest,  while  by  a  woe-begone  face  and  dexterous  text  he 
was  making  the  rector  believe  him  an  object  of  profouudest 
pitv,  Montressor  would  not  take  a  farthmg  from  the  young 
girl,  on  whoso  delicate  organisation  and  quick  suseeptibiiititj 
tie  knew  the  poverty,  from  which  her  own  talents  tiad  &I0D6 
protected  her,  and  from  which  in  illucaa  they  could  doI 
guurd  her,  must  prey  heavily. 
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CHAPTEB  XXX. 

4trK  or  THOSB  ITHOIC  rareLAlTD  HA8  TOROorrxs. 

Thx  chill  Crimean  winds  blew  firom  the  North  of  Sebas 
topol,  and  the  dost  whirled  and  skerried  before  our  eyes,  at 
we  kept  the  line  in  front  of  Cathcart's-hill  on  the  mominf 
of  the  8th  September,  while  the  Qnards  stood  ready  in 
Woronzoff-road,  and  the  Second  and  Light  Divisions  moved 
down  to  the  trenches,  and  the  Staff  stationed  themselves  in 
the  second  parallel  of  the  Green  Hill  Battery,  and  the 
amateurs,  who  had  come  out  to  see  what  was  doing  in  the 
Cnmea,  as  they  went  other  years  to  Norwegian  fishing  or 
Baden  roulette,  were  scattered  about  in  yachting  costume, 
and  stirred  to  a  little  excitement  as  the  fiussian  sheUs  began 
to  burst  among  us,  and  the  bombs  to  fidl  with  thuds  loud 
enough  to  startle  the  strongest  nerves. 

What  would  young  ladies  at  home,  full  of  visions  of 
conquering  heroes  and  myrtle  and  bay  leaves,  and  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstances  of  war,  have  said  if,  in  that  cold, 
dusty,  raw  Crimean  morning,  they  had  seen  General  Simp- 
son, with  only  nose  and  eyes  exposed,  coddled  up  in  a  great- 
coat ;  and  Greneral  Jones,  a  hero  in  spite  of  costume,  in  his 
red  bonnet  de  nuU,  a  more  natural  accompaniment  to  a 
Caudle  lecture  than  to  a  siege;  and  Sir  Bichard,  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief  tied  over  his  ears  after  the  manner  of 
old  ladies  afflicted  with  catarrii?  Ah  mef  it  was  not  much 
Uke  Davy  Baird  leading  the  forlorn  hope  under  the  hot 
sun  of  ^Seringapatam,  or  WelliDgton,  ^  pale  but  ever  col- 
lected," giving  his  prompt  orders  from  the  high  ground 
behind  San  Christoval !  Yet,  God  tcnows,  there  was  daring 
and  gallantry  enough  that  day  to  have  made  of  the  Bedan  a 
second  Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  that  it  was  not  so,  was  no  fault  of 
the  troops ;  the  men  whom  Unett  and  Windham  tossed  up 
to  lead,  would,  bad  they  been  allowed,  have  given  Bngland 
Success  as  they  gave  her  Pluck ;  and  the  dead  bodies  piled 
high  on  the  slopes  of  the  Great  Bedan  were  offered  up  as 
cheerfully  as  though  the  fancied  paradise  of  the  Mahometan 
soldier  awaited  them,  instead  of  the  ordinary  rewards  of  tha 
British  one— ^use  and  oblivion. 
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We  could  pee  little  bevond  the  great  dull  parapets  of  the 
Eedan,  anil  the  troops  that  were  pouring  into  and  over  it, 
and,  thoiii;li  they  were  forced  back  again  under  the  densa 
BDioke  of  the  Kuasinn  muafcetry,  twico  cnpturing  the  posi- 
tion, nnd  twice  pushed  back  down  the  elopes,  slippery  wilii 
human  blood  and  piled  with  human  bodies.  It  was  after- 
wards, from  the  wounded  tbat  were  brought  duwn  the 
Woronzoff-road,  and  from  the  remnant  that  came  back  un- 
scathed from  the  reeking  salient,  that  we  heard  the  detaU 
of  the  strugj^le. 

We  heard  how  three  times  Windlinm  sent  for  the  sap- 
port,  without  which  nothing  decisive  could  be  done  in  that 
fatal  scene  of  carnage,  were  the  British,  unbacked,  bad 
nothing  but  broken  ranks  to  oppose  to  the  steady  fire  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  the  fresh  troops  who  were  swarming 
from  the  town  acd  the  evacuated  Malakoff.  "We  heard  how, 
when  at  last  he  bad  leave  "  to  take  the  Boyals, "  the  per- 
missioQ  came  too  late.  We  heard  how  hand-ta-band  one 
follows  stood  their  ground  against  the  granite  mass  that, 
Bwelling  every  moment  from  the  rear,  pressed  down  upon 
them,  till  those  who  had  held  the  ealient  (unsupported  for 
an  hour  aud  three-quarters,  under  a  fire  that  thinned  their 
ranks  na  a  scythe  mows  down  meadow  grass,  grappling  to 
the  last  with  the  Busaians  in  the  embrace  of  deatli)  were 
forced  from  the  loose  earth  and  breaking  gabions  which 
made  tlieir  ground,  pelted  with  great  stonea,  and  driven 
down  by  the  iron  tramp  that  crushed  alike  friend  and  foe, 
till  slipping,  panting,  bleeding,  eihausted,  pfile-mfile  they 
fell  on  to  the  maaa  of  bayonetB,  muslieta,  and  quivering  life 
mingled  together  in  the  ditch  below  ;  the  men  rolling  over 
each  otlier  like  loose  stones  down  a  crevasse ;  the  livin;; 
crushed  by  the  Head,  the  dying  struggling  undt-r  the  weight 
of  the  wounded (  the  scarps  giving  way  and  burying  the 
living,  while  those  who  could  struggle  from  the  horrible 
heao  of  human  life,  where  the  men  lay  four  deep,  ran  for 
life  and  death  to  reach  the  English  trench.  We  heard  that, 
and  more  too.  Sad  stories  passed  from  one  to  another 
We  were  all  down  in  the  mouth  that  night;  for  though 
the  officers  had  been  game  as  men  could  be,  flinging  down 
their  lives  as  ol  no  account,  their  men  bad  not  imitated 
them;  and  it  was  hardly  the  tale  that  we,  after  the  long 
winter  of  '5^*66,  and  the  weary,  dreary,  hopeless  montlii 
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of  inaction,  had  Hoped  to  be  rewarded  with,  bj  sending 
home  to  England.  Wellington  was  wont  to  say  that  the 
saddest  thing,  after  a  defeat,  was  a  victory.  I  think  his 
iron  heart  would  haye  broken  over  the  loss  of  human  life, 
on  the  parapets  of  the  S«dan. 

We  knew  that  Curly  was  to  lead  the  — ^th  with  the  Light 
Division  that  day,  and  we  thought  of  him  anxiously  enough 
when  we  saw  from  Cathcart's-hill  the  smoke  pouring  out 
from  the  rugged  parapets,  and  the  troops  fighting  their 
way  over,  only  to  be  sent  forth  again  decimated  and  ex- 
hausted. 

I  saw  him  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  we  were 
all  looking  forward  to  the  attack,  as  he  was  chatting  with 
some  other  fellovrs,  dressed  in  that  careless  nondescript 
costume  which  dandies  of  the  Queen's  had  adopted,  his  old 
gay  smile  on  his  lips,  a  cap  much  the  worse  for  wind  and 
weather  on  those  silky  yellow  locks  that  we  had  teased  his 
life  out  about  in  the  old  school-days ;  and  a  pipe  of  good 
Turkish  tobacco  peering  out  from  beneath  his  long  blond 
moustaches.  As  we  paced  past  him  in  the  raw  grey  morn- 
ing, I  laughingly  wished  him  good  luck  ;  he  laughed,  too,  as 
he  told  us  he  was  going  in  for  the  honours  now.  De  Vigne, 
as  we  passed,  pulled  up  his  horse  for  a  second,  bent  from  his 
saddle,  and  gave  him  his  hand,  with  a  sudden  impulse ;  for 
the  first  moment  Curly*s  eyes  flashed  with  angry  fire ;  then 
the  better  spirit  in  him  conquered,  his  hand  closed  firm  and 
warm  on  De  Yigne's,  and  they  looked  at  one  another  as 
they  had  used  to  in  days  gone  by,  before  the  love  of  woman 
had  parted  them. 

There  was  no  time  for  speech ;  that  cordial  shake  of  their 
hands  was  their  silent  greeting  and  farewell,  and  we  rode 
onwards  to  form  the  line  of  Cathcart's-hill.  I  think  De 
Yigne  thought  more  than  once  of  his  old  school  pet,  when, 
from  our  post,  we  saw  the  ramparts  of  the  Bedan  belching 
forth  fire  and  smoke,  and  the  ambulances  coming  down  the 
Woronzoff-road  with  their  heavy  and  pitiful  burdens. 
Both  he  and  I,  I  fancy,  thought  a  good  deal  about  Curly, 
that  day,  as  we  saw  tnem  through  the  clouds  of  dust  and 
smoke  scale  the  parapet,  then  lost  them  amidst  the  obscu- 
rity which  the  fire  of  the  musketry  and  the  fiames  of  the 
burning  embrasure  raised  around  the  scene  of  carnage  and 
confusion;  and  whether  he  was  there  among  thp  remnant 


wiio  were  forced  overtbe  parapet  and  fell,  or  jumped  pfile- 
mdle  into  the  masB  of  human  misery  below,  where  Eagliali 
plui'k  was  Btill  HO  strong  among  them  that  some  laughs  thev 
Bay  were  heard  at  their  own  misery,  we  could  not  telU 
But  lute  that  night,  Kennedy,  one  of  his  sergeants,  told  to 
Da  Vigne  and  me  and  a  few  other  men  another  of  ihoae 
BtnneBof  individuai  heroism  bo  great  la  their  eiample,  so 
unfortunate  in  their  rewurd;  telling  it  in  rough,  brief  words, 
n'ith  an  eamestuess  that  gave  it  elonuonce  to  us,  with  those 
frowning  ramparta  in  front,  and  tnoae  crowded  liospitnla 
behind : 

"  We  was  a'moat  the  first  into  the  Eedan,  Majop.  "When 
I  see  the  ladders,  bo  lew,  and  what  there  was  on  *ein  so  short, 
I  began  to  think  as  how  we  should  never  get  in  at  ail ;  but 
Colonel  Brandling,  he  leaped  into  the  ditch  and  scrambled 
up  the  other  side  as  quick  as  a  cat,  with  a  cheer  to  do  your 
liflart  pood,  and  we  went  a'courae  after  him  atid  ecnied  the 
parapet,  while  the  Eussiana  ran  back  and  got  behind  the 
traverses  to  fire  upon  us  as  soon  as  we  got  atop.  What 
possessed  *em  I  dont  know,  Mnjor,  but  you've  beard  that 
some  of  our  men  began  loading  and  file-firing  inatead  of 
foUeriog  tbcir  officers  to  the  front;  ao  many  ti-ench-bred 
infantry  men  loill  keep  popping  away  for  ever  if  you  let 
'em;  but  the  Colonel  led  on  to  the  breastwork  with  tiia 
cigar  in  bia  mouth,  just  where  he'd  put  it  for  a  lark  wheu 
he  jumped  on  the  parapet.  There  waa  nobody  to  support 
us,  and  our  force  weren't  strong  enough  to  carry  it,  and  wb 
had  to  go  bai'k  and  get  behind  the  traverses,  where  our  men 
wore  firing  on  the  Hussiana,  and  there  we  stayed,  sir,  packed 
together  as  close  as  sheep  in  a  fold,  firing  into  the  &edau 
as  long  as  our  powder  lasted.  I  cau't  tell  you.  Major,  Very 
well  how  it  all  went  on  ;  it  wasn't  a  right  assault  like,  it 
was  all  hurry-sicurry  and  confusion,  and  though  the  officer! 
died  same,  thoj  couldn't  form  the  troopa  'causa  they  were 
BO  few,  sir,  and  the  salient  ao  narrow.  But  it  was  the 
Colonel  I  was  to  tell  you  about.  Major,  1  was  beside  hiai 
a'most  all  the  time.  At  first  he  seemed  as  if  nothing  taould 
hit  him ;  one  ball  knocked  bis  cap  olf,  and  another  grated 
his  hair,  but  he  took  it  all  as  careleaa  aa  if  he  waa  at  a  ball, 
and  he  just  turned  to  me,  sir,  with  his  merry  smile  :  '  Quick 
work,  eh,  Kennedy  c* '  Them  was  the  last  words  he  spoke, 
.air.     Just  at  that  miuute  tha  enemy  charged  ua  with  tb« 


■iMyonet,  and  the  devils  behind  'em  bet^an  to  ponr  volleys  on 
rUB  from  the  breastwork.  Four  of  thsui  Kuasians  cloeed 
round  the  Colonel,  and  he'd  nothing  but  hia  sword  againat 
their  curaed  bayouets,  I  closed  with  one  on  'em ;  he  was 
Bs  hard  as  deatb  to  grip  with.  The  Colooel  kilkd  two  of 
'em  off  hand,  though  tbey  was  twice  as  big  as  he,  hut  the 
third,  just  aa  his  arm  was  lifted,  ran  him  right  through  tbe 
left  lung.  Then  he  fell  straight  down.  Major,  and  1  was  a 
going  to  fight  my  way  to  him  and  carry  him  off  in  my  anna, 
and  I  would  ha'  done  it,  sir,  too,  but  the  Sassians  preitEed 
BO  hard  ou  the  front  ranks  that  they  puslied  us  straight  off 
the  parapet,  and  I  only  caught  a  sight  of  the  Colonel  lifting 
himself  up  on  his  elbow,  aud  wnving  us  ou  with  u  emile — 
Qnd  bless  him ! — and  then  I  fell  over  into  the  ditch,  with 
Pat  O'Leary  a-top  of  me,  and  I  see  hitn  no  more,  Majoi; 
and  he  muut  be  dead,  sir,  or  eha  a  prisoner  in  that  d — d 
city." 

And  honest  Kennedy,  whose  feeling  had  carried  him  be- 
yond recollection  of  delicate  language  or  other  presence 
than  his  own,  stopped  abruptly.  la  his  own  words,  lie 
"  felt  like  a  fool,"  for  Curly,  like  "F-"iftn  of  the  4Ist,  wai 
loved  by  all  the  men  who  served  under  him. 

Da  Yigne  set  his  teetb  bard  as  he  listened.  Memories  of 
his  Frestoahills  pet  thronged  upon  him  j  the  little  fellow 
who  had  been  bo  ea^cr  tor  iiie  notice,  so  proud  of  his  patron- 
age; the  merry,  li;;ht- hearted  chDd,  with  hia  golden  locke 
and  hia  fearless  spirits ;  the  wild  young  Cantab  ;  the  dandy 
Guart^man ;  the  warm,  true,  honest  heart,  unstained  by  the 
world  he  lived  in ;  the  friend,  the  rival !  Poor  little  Curly ! 
— and  he  was  lying  yonder,  behind  those  smoking  ramparts 
wounded  and  a  prisoner — perhaps  dead! 

For  an  instant  De  Vigne's  eyes  flashed  with  eagle  glance 
over  the  stormed  city,  lying  there  grim  and  gaunt,  in  the 
shadow  of  tbe  grey-hued  day;  I  believe  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  cross  those  death-strewn  lines  alone,  and  rescue 
Curly  or  fall  with  him. 

The  Crimea  la  not  so  far  distant  but  the  world  knows 
)iow  we  were  awakened,  the  morning  after,  by  the  Bussian 
general's  masterly  retreat,  by  thunder  louder  than  ihat 
which  had  stuuned  our  ears  for  twelve  mouths  long,  by  the 
explosion  of  the  FlugataH'  and  Garden  batteries,  by  Ills 
tramp  of  those  dense  columns  of  Kuasian  iniantr/  pnwsing 
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to  the  opposite  siJe,  by  the  glare  of  tlio  flames  from  Fort 
Nicholas,  bj  the  huge  columns  of  black  amoke  rising  irom 
Fort  Paul,  by  the  sight  of  that  fair  and  stately  Empress  of 
tht!  Buxine  abandoned  and  in  flames.  Little  did  the  people 
at  home — hearing  Litaniea  read  and  hjinna  sung  m  the 
Tillage  churches  among  the  fresh  English  woodlands — 
dream  what  a.  grand  funeral  mass  for  our  dead  waa  shaking 
the  earth  with  its  echoes  that  Sabbath  morning  in  the 
GHmea„ 

It  was  as  late  as  "Weducsday  before  De  Vigne  and  I  got 
passes  from  the  Adjutant- Geueral's  office,  and  went  into 
the  town  before  whose  granite  ramparts  we  had  lain  watch- 
ing and  waiting  for  twelve  weary  months.  What  a  road  it 
was  through  the  French  woi-ks !  A  very  fair  Eoaaniond's 
maze  of  trenches,  zig-zags,  and  parallels,  across  the  sap, 
threading  our  way  through  the  heaps  of  dead,  where  the 
men  lay  so  thickly  one  on  the  other,  just  as  they  had  fallen, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  till  we  were  inside  the  Mai ak off. 

Four  piles  of  dead  were  heaped  together  like  broken  meal 
on  a  butcher's  stall — not  a  whit  more  tenderly — and  cleared 
out  of  the  way  like  carrion ;  the  ground  was  broken  up  into 
great  pools  of  blood,  black  and  noisome ;  troops  of  flies 
were  swarming  like  mimic  vultures  on  bodies  still  warm, 
on  men  still  conscious,  crowding  over  the  festering  wounds 
(for  these  men  hpd  lain  there  since  Saturday  at  noon!), 
buKzing  their  death-rnttle  in  ears  already  maddened  wilh 
torture.  That  was  what  we  saw  in  the  MalakolF,  what  wa 
saw  a  little  later  in  the  Great  I^dan,  where  among  cook- 
houses brimful  of  human  blood,  Eui;lish  and  E-ussian  litf 
together  in  a  fell  embrace,  petrified  by  death ;  where 


the  British  lay  in  heaps,  mangled  beyond  recognition  hj 
their  dearest  iriendd,  or  scorched  and  blackened  by  Utt 
recent  explosions ;  and  where^how  strange  they  looW 
there  I — there  stood  outside  tlie  entrance  of  one  of  tbi" 
houses,  a  vase  of  flowers  and  a  little  canary  1 

But  we  did  not  stay  to  notice  the  once  white  and  stateif 
city,  now  black  and  broken  with  our  shot :  we  went  straiEht 
on  towards  Fort  Paul,  as  yet  untouched,  where  stood  tie 
hospital,  that  chamber  of  horrors,  that  worse  than  chancl- 
house,  &om  which  strong  men  retreated,  unable  to  bear  up 
against  the  loathsome  terrors  it  enclosed.  That  long  low 
room,  wilh  its  arched  roof,  its  square  pillars,  its  dim,  csniP 
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nous  light  coming  in  througli  tlie  ebattered  windows,  was  a 
sight  worse  than  all  the  fabled  horrors  of  painter,  or  poet, 
pr  author ;  full  of  torment — torment  to  which  the  cruellest 
torture  of  Domitian  or  Nero  were  mercy — a  hell  where 
human  frames  were  racked  with  every  possible  agony,  not 
as  a  chastisement  for  sin^  but  as  a  reward  for  heroism  !  De 
Vigne,  used  as  he  had  been  to  death  and  pain,  closed  his 
eyes  involuntarily  as  he  entered.  There  they  lay,  packed 
as  closely  together  as  dead  animals  in  a  slaughter-house — 
the  many  Sussians,  the  few  English  soldiers,  who  had  been 
dragged  there  after  the  assault,  to  die  as  they  might ;  they 
would  but  have  cumbered  the  retreat,  and  their  lives  were 
valueless  now  1  There  they  lay ;  some  on  the  floor  that 
was  slippery  with  blood  like  a  shamble;  some  on  pallets 
saturated  with  the  stream  that  carried  away  their  life  in  its 
deadly  flow;  some  on  straw,  crimson  and  noisome,  the 
home  of  the  most  horrible  vermin ;  some  dead  hastily  fluDg 
down  to  be  out  of  the  way,  black  and  swollen,  a  mass  of 
putrefaction,  the  eyes  forced  from  the  sockets,  the  tongue 
protruding,  the  features  distended  in  hideous  grotesqueness : 
others  dead,  burnt  and  charred  in  the  explosion,  a  heap  of 
blanched  bones  and  gory  clothes  and  blackened  flesh,  the 
men  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had  been  instinct  with 
health  and  hope  and  gallant  fearless  life!  Living  men  in 
horrible  companionship  with  these  corpses,  writhing  in 
torture  which  there  was  no  hand  to  relieve,  no  help  from 
heaven  or  earth  to  aid,  with  their  jagged  and  broken  limbs 
twisted  and  powerless,  were  calling  for  water,  for  help,  for 
^ity ;  shrieking  out  in  wild  delirium  or  disconnected  prayer 
the  name  of  the  woman  they  had  loved  or  the  G-od  who  had 
forsaken  them,  or  rolling  beneath  their  wretched  beds  in 
the  agony  of  pain  and  thirst  which  had  driven  them  to 
madness,  glaring  out  upon  us  with  the  piteous  helplessness 
of  a  hunted  animal,  or  the  ferocious  unconsciousness  of 
insanity. 

We  passed  through  one  of  these  chambers  of  terrors,  our 
hearts  sickened  and  our  senses  reeling  at  the  hideous  sight, 
the  intolerable  stench,  that  met  us  at  every  step.  Great 
God!  what  must  those  have  endured  who  lay  there  days 
and  nights  with  not  a  drop  of  water  to  soften  their  baked 
throat<8,  not  a  kind  touch  to  bind  up  their  gaping  wounds, 
not  a  human  voice  to  whisper  pity  for  their  anguish ;  before 
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tlieip  dying  eyes  bcbbbb  to  make  a  strong  man  peel  wid 
itagger,  nnd  in  their  dying  ears  the  shrieks  of  BtiSering 
equal  to  their  own,  the  thunder  of  exploding  iciigaEineB, 
the  shock  of  falling  foitresBea,  the  burst  of  ehella  faltiog 
through  the  roof,  the  hiss  and  crash  iiDd  roar  of  the  fiaming 
city  loimd  them ! 

Wb  passed  through  one  chamber  in  which  we  saw  no 
one  who  could  be  Curly,  or  at  least  who  we  could  believe 
was  he ;  lor  few  of  the  faces  there  could  have  been 
recognised  by  their  nearest  and  their  dearest,  since  not 
Edith's  quest  of  Harold  wanted  so  keen  an  eye  of  loye  aa 
was  needed  to  seek  for  fneniJ  ur  brother  iu  t!ie  hospital  of 
Sebastopol. 

We  entered  a  second  room,  where  the  siiihts  and  the 
odours  were  yet  more  appalling  than  in  the  first.  Beside 
one  pallet  De  Vigne  paused  and  bent  down !  then  his  dark 
bronze  cheek  grow  wliite,  aud  be  dropped  on  hia  knee 
beside  the  wretched  bed — at  Jast  he  had  found  Curly. 
Curly!  still  alive,  in  that  scene  of  misery,  lying  on  the 
mattreea  that  waa  soaked  through  with  hia  liie-blood,  the 
wound  in  his  shoulder  open  and  festering,  his  eyes  ctosedi 
his  bright  bnir  dttll  and  damp  with  the  dew  ot  eufiering 
that  stood  upon  his  brow,  his  face  of  a  livid  blue-white 
hue;  the  gay,  gallant,  chivalrous  English  gentleamn, 
thrown  down  to  die,  as  he  would  not  have  had  a  dog  left 
in  its  suffering.  On  one  side  of  him  was  a  black  charred 
corpse,  swollen  in  one  place,  burnt  to  the  bone  in  another; 
the  woman  that  loved  bim  best  could  not  have  known  tbat 
hideous  mass!  On  the  other  side  of  him,  close  by,  waa» 
young  Russian  officer  but  just  dead,  with  hia  hands,  small 
and  fair  as  a  girl's,  filled  with  the  straw  that  he  bad 
clutched  at  in  his  death-agony ;  and  between  these  two 
dead  men  lay  Curly. 

Da  Vigne  knelt  down  beside  him,  lifting  his  head  I 
his  arm.     "  My  God,  Arthur,  is  he  dead  ?  " 

At  the  familiar   voice  hia  eyes   unclosed,   first  ^ 
dreamy  vacant  stare  in   tliom — his  mother's  beart  i 
have  broken  at  the  wreck  of  beauty  in  that  face,   so  fair  s*  * 
delicate,  but  a  few  days  before! 

"Curly,  Curly,  dear  old  fellow  1 — don't  yon  know  me?:"  ■> 

Curly  iookc'd  at  bim  dreamily,  unconsciously.     •■'•"-' 
i4t  tliat  the  prayer-beli  t    Is  the  Doctor  waiting  p  * 
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Hifl  thoughts  were  back  angong  the  old  school-days  at 
Frestonhills,  when  we  first  met  at  the  old  Chancery — when 
we  little  thought  how  we  were  doomed  to  part  under  the 
murderous  shadow  of  Port  Paul. 

De  Vigne  bent  nearer  to  him.  "  Look  at  me,  dear  old 
boy.     Tou  must  know  me,  Curly." 

But  he  did  not ;  his  head  tossed  wearily  from  side  to 
side,  the  fever  of  his  wounds  had  mounted  to  his  brain,  and 
he  moaned  out  delirious,  disconnected  words. 

"  "Why  don't  they  form  into  line,  Kennedy — why  don't 
they  form  into  line  ?  If  there  were  more  of  us,  we  could 
take  that  breastwork.  Water? — water!  Is  there  not  a 
drop  of  water  anywhere  ?  We  shall  die  of  thirst.  I  should 
like  to  die  in  harness,  but  it  is  hard  to  die  of  thirst  like  a 
mad  dog— like  a  mad  dog — ha!  ha!"  (Both  of  us  shud- 
dered, as  the  mocking,  hideous  laughter  rang  through  the 
chamber  of  death.)  "Alma!  Who  talked  of  Alma? 
Can't  you  bring  her  here  before  I  die  ?  I  think  she  would 
be  kinder  to  me  now,  perhaps ;  I  loved  her  very  much ;  she 
did  not  care  for  me — she  loves  De  Vigne.  You  know  how 
I  have  hated  him — my  God  !  how  I  have  hated  him — and 
yet — Oh,  for  mercy,  sake,  give  me  water — water  for  the  love 
of  Heaven !  '* 

At  the  muttered  raving  words  De  Vigne's  face  grew  as 
livid  for  the  moment  as  that  of  the  dead  Eussian  beside 
him,  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  took  a  flask  from  his  belt 
that  he  had  filled  with  brandy  before  starting,  and  held  it 
to  Curly's  lips.  How  eagerly  he  drank  and  drank,  as  if  life 
and  reason  would  flow  back  to  him  with  that  draught !  For 
a  time  it  gave  him  strength  to  fling  off  the  faintness  and 
delirium  fastening  upon  him,  his  eyes  grew  clearer  and 
softer,  and  as  De  Vigne  raised  him  into  a  sitting  posture, 
and  supported  him  on  his  arm  with  all  the  gentle  care  of  a 
woman,  he  revived  a  little,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  con- 
scious and  grateful  regard. 

"  De  Vigne !  How  do  you  come  here  1  Where  am  I  ? 
Oh  1  I  know ;  is  the  city  taken,  then  ?  *' 

Dying  as  he  was,  the  old  spirit  in  him  rallied  and  flashed 
up  for  a  brief  moment,  while  De  Vigne  told  him  how  the 
Russians  had  retreated,  leaving  Sebastopol  in  flames.  But 
he  was  too  far  gone  to  revive  long ;  he  lay  with  his  head 
resting  on  De  Yigne^s  arm,  his  eyelids  closed  again,  his 
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breatliing  fiiint  and  quick,  all  hla  beauty,  and  his  mnsbood, 
and  hia  alri;ngth,  stripkea  down  iuto  tlie  saddest  wreck  that 
human  eyes  can  see  and  human  paaaions  cauae.  Few 
could  have  Tecogniacd  htm  in  the  wounded  wretch  who  wai 
stretched  on  that  gore-stained  pallet,  with  his  life  ebbing 
nway  aimply  for  want  of  that  common  care  that  a  fxiendlew 
heggar  would  hnve  been  given  at  home. 

"  la  the  city  won  V  "  he  asked  again ;  his  low  and  feeble 
words  scarcely  heard  in  the  shrieks,  the  nioaue,  the  mut- 
tered prayers,  the  groans,  the  oaths  around  him. 

"  Tea ;  they  have  abandoned  it  to  ub,"  De  Vif^ie  an- 
flwered,  not  heeding  the  pestilence  of  which  the  air  was 
reeking,  and  tVom  nhich  mauy  a  man  m  strong  as  be  bad 
turned  heart-sick  away. 

"1  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Curly  dreamily,  "England 
is  sure  to  win;  she  is  never  beaten,  is  Bhef  1  should  like 
to  fight  once  more  for  her,  but  I  never  shall,  old  fellow; 
the  days  here — how  many  are  they  ?— have  done  for  me. 
It  is  hard  to  die  like  this,  De  Tigne  ?  "  And  a  shudder 
ran  through  his  frame,  that  was  quivering  with  every 
torture.  "  But  tell  my  mother  I  die  quite  content,  quite 
happy,  Tel!  her  not  to  regret  me,  I  have  thought  of  her 
often,  Tery  often— and  bid  nny  father  if  he  loves  me,  t.o  be 
kinder  to  Gua^Gus  was  a  good  old  boy,  though  we  made 
game  of  him." 

Curly  paused;  slowly  and  painfully  as  he  had  spoken, 
the  eiertion  was  greater  tnan  hia  fading  strength  coold 
bear;  he,  three  days  before,  full  of  manly  vigour,  grace, 
aud  beauty,  was  powerless  aa  a  new-born  child,  belpiesij  at 
a  paralysed  old  man  ;  stricken  down  like  a  gracious  and 
beautiful  cedar-tree  by  the  backing  atrokea  of  the  wood 
man's  axe,  its  life  crnsbed,  ha  glory  withered,  only  to  b6 
piled  amidst  a  beap  of  otbera  to  make  the  boniires  for  s 
conqueror's  ovat'oul 

De  Vigne  bent  over  him,  his  cheek  growing  whiter  as  ho 
thought  of  the  boy's  earlj^  prumiso  and  simny  boyhood,  ant 
of  the  man's  death,  amid  such  horror,  filth,  and  desoli 
tiun  03  England  would  have  shuddered  to  compel  hei 
paupers,  her  convicts,  nay,  the  very  unowned  dogs  about 
her  streets,  to  suffer  in ;  yet  made  small  count  of  having 
forced  on  her  heroes,  to  die  in  like  miirrained  cattle. 

"  Curly,   dear   Curly,"   be  whispered,   puahiag   off    tbt 
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Ummy  hair  trova  Brandling's  foreliead  as  gentlj  as  saj 
nan,  "  why  t:ilk  of  death  ?     Once  out  of  tWa  d— d  hole. 
I  will  get  well,  old  fellow;  you  shi^ll  get  woll.     Wa 
lall  have  many  a  day  together  still  at  home," 
Curly  smiled  Eaintiy : 

t  die  from  the  wounds ;  what  has  killed 
ine,  JJe  Vigue" — and  at  the  memory  the  old  delirious 
Yagueiiess  grew  over  his  eyes,  which  wandered  away  into 
the  depths  of  his  dire  prisoo-houaa— *'  have  been  the  sights, 
the  SL'ttnta,  the  sounds.  Oh,  my  Qod,  the  horrors  I  have 
Veen !  In  sermons  we  used  to  hear  them  try  sometimes  to 
describe  &  hell ;  if  those  pi'sachera  had  been  here  as  I  have 
sen,  they  would  have  seen  wo  don't  want  devils  to  help  us 
-meu  are  quite  enough  I  The  stencb,  the  rav- 
o/ir  of  the  flauies  round  ua,  the  vile  creeping 
khiugs,  the  blasphemy,  the  prayers,  the  horrible  thirst — U 
**  d  !  I  prayed  for  madness  ;  prayed  for  it  aa  I  never  prayed 
anything  in  all  my  life  betbre,  and  yet,  I  am  no  coward 
Hither  I  " 

He  stopped  again,  a  deathly  grey  spread  over  his  fjM^e,  and 
i(  cold  shiver  rau  through  him ;  the  brain,  last  of  all  to  die, 
rt  immortal  and  vital  amidst  so  much  deatli,  tri- 
inmphed  yet  awhile  over  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Curly 
'knew  that  be  was  dying  tost,  and  signed  De  Vigue  down 
Bienrer  still  to  him. 

"  When  the  war  is  over,  and  vou  go  back  to  Eugland, 
ifrst  of  all  try  and  seek  out  Alma."" 

The  fierce  red  blood  crirasoned  De  Vigne's  very  brow  j 
'hd  it  been  a  living  and  not  a  dying  man  who  bad  dared  to 
breathe  that  name  to  him,  he  would  have  provoked  a  reply 
fce  would  have  little  cared  to  hear.  AJI  the  mad  passion, 
ittlt  the  infinite  teD'leruess  there  were  in  his  heart  for  bta 
lest  love,  rose  up  at  the  abrupt  mention  of  her. 

"Ayill  you  promise  roe?  '  asked  Curly;  "to  give  rae 
I'teftce  in  my  death-liour,  promise  mo." 
■    "  JIo,"  said  De  Vigne,  between  his  teeth,  clenched  liBe 
aoirouvice.     "  !  cannot  promise  you.     Why  should  you 
■wish  me  ?     Tou  loved  her  yourself — " 

0  1  loved  her  myself,  because  I  love  her  still  i 
love  her  so  well,  that  is  the  thought  that  iu  my  grave  I 
f  ISall  laiever  hear  her  voice,  never  see  her  eyes,  neuor  «M(e( 
tw  again,  *'utt  makes  me  shrink  tram  deatl-  "*  suid  Ourlv  i 
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an  unutterable  tendemeee  and  deepftir  in  tboea  &iiit  broEM 
tonea  whose  last  utteiWice  waa  Alma's  name.  "Ido\av» 
her,  too  well  to  believe  what  you  believe,  tlmtebe  is  Caetlc' 
ton's  miatrese." 

Pe  Vigne's  hands  clenched  the  straw  of  the  pallet  like  a 
man  in  bodilv  ogonj. 

"  !Por  God'a  sake  be  silent !  So  not  drive  me  to  madn&», 
Do  you  think  I  should  helieve  it  without  proof? — " 

"  On  the  spur  of  anger  and  jealousj  you  might.  I  da 
not  know.  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  couid  never  think  ber  capable 
of  laUehood,  or  dishonour,"  whispered  Curly,  hia  breath 
growing  shorter,  hia  eyes  more  dim,  though  even  on  bis 
haggard  cheek  a.  flush  just  rose,  wavered,  and  died  out,  ai 
he  went  on :  "  The  day  she — she — rejected  me  I  accused 
her  of  her  love  fur  ;ou,  and  then  she  answered  me  as  a 
woman  would  hardly  have  done  if  she  had  not  cared  for  yon 
very  dearly.  Before  I  left  England  I  left  all  1  had  to  her ; 
it  ia  little  enough,  but  it  will  keep  her  from  waut.  Let 
some  one  seek  her  out,  even  though  she  were  sunk  in  the 
lowest  Bbame,  and  see  that  they  give  her  my  money.  It 
wilt  save  her  from  the  nild  abyss  to  which  CofitletoQ  would 
leave  her  to  aiuk  down  aa  she  might — as  she  muse.  FromtHt 
me,  De  Tigue — or  you,  Chevaaney — promise  me,  or  I  pan- 
not  die  in  peace." 

"  No,  no,  /  promise  yoii." 

Hoarse  and  low  aa  De  Vigiie's  voice  was,  Curly  heard  it, 
a  look  {if  gratitude  came  into  the  eyes  once  so  bright  sad 
teiirh'SB,  now  bo  dim  and  dull, 

"And  if  you  find  that  she  docs  love  you,  you  will  not 
reward  her  for  her  love  as  we  have  done  too  many  P  " 

"Whiter  and  vibiter  jet  grew  De  Vigne'a  face,  as  Uf 
hands  clenched  harder  on  the  straw  of  Curly's  bed  ;  it  ml 
Bcme  momenta  heCoro  he  spoke  ; 

"  I  dare  not  promise  that.     Gcid  belp  me  I  " 

But  his  words  fell  on  ears  deaf  at  lust  to  the  barsh  fnt 
and  hustle  of  the  world :  the  faintneRs  of  that  terrible  hut 
struggle  of  brain  and  body  with  the  coming  chill  of  deitii, 
had  crept  over  poor  Curly.  Sudden  ahiveringa  seiied  him 
the  mind,  vanquiahed  at  last,  began  to  wander  from  earth — 
whither  who  can  dare  to  sav  ? — dark  blue  shadows  deep^ed 
Binder  his  hollow  eyes,  the  life  in  him  still  lingered,  u 
though  .'''^h  to  leave  the  form  so  brief  a  space  ago  full  tf 
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Bach  beautiful  youth,  such  gracious  manhood.  To  watch  it 
flickering,  struggling,  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  ebbing 
away  so  slowly,  so  surely,  dying  out  painfully,  reluctantly ; 
and  to  know  that  it  might  all  have  been  spared  by  the 
common  care  that  at  home  would  be  given  to  a  horse — ^to  a 
dog  I  Q-od  knows,  there  are  sights  and  thoughts  in  this 
world  that  might  well  turn  men  to  fiends !  He  gave  one 
sigh,  one  heavy  sigh  deep  drawn,  and  turned  upon  his  side : 
"My  mother — Alma!"  Those  were  the  last  words  he 
uttered  ;  then — all  light  died  out  of  his  eyes,  and  the  life 
80  young,  so  brave,  so  gallant,  had  fled  away  for  ever. 

De  Vigne  bent  over  the  reeking  straw  that  was  now  the 
funeral  bier  of  as  loyal  a  heart  as  ever  spent  itself  in  Eng- 
land's cause  ;  and  bitter  tears,  wrung  from  his  proud  eyes, 
fell  on  the  cold  brow,  and  the  rigid  features  that  never 
more  would  Hght  up  with  the  kind,  fond,  fearless  smile  of 
friendship,  truth,  and  welcome. 

"  I  loved  him,"  he  muttered.  "  Q-od  help  me !  Such  is 
ever  my  fate !  My  mother — Alma — Curly — all  lost ;  and 
no  bullet  will  come  to  me ! " 

In  his  own  arms  De  Vigne  bore  Curly  out  from  the 
loathsome  charnel-house,  where  the  living  had  been  en- 
tombed with  the  dead.  We  buried  him  with  many  another, 
as  loyal  and  gallant  as  he,  who  had  died  on  the  slope  of  the 
G-reat  I^edan;  and  we  gave  him  a  soldier's  gravestone; 
a  plain  white  wood  cross  with  his  name  and  his  regiment 
nuu*ked  upon  it,  such  as  were  planted  thick  in  those  two 
long  years,  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Crimea.  Q-od 
knows  if  it  be  there  now,  or  if  the  Bussian  peasant  have 
Btruck  it  down  and  levelled  the  little  mound  with  his 
ploughshare  and  the  hoofs  of  his  heavy  oxen.  We  have 
left  him  in  his  distant  grave.  England,  whom  he  remem- 
bered in  his  death-hour,  has  forgotten  him  long  ere  this. 
Like  many  another  soldier  lying  in  the  green  sierras  of 
Spain,  among  the  pathless  jungle  of  the  tropics,  amidst  thb 
golden  com  of  Waterloo,  and  the  white  headstones  upon 
Cathcart's-hiU ;  the  country  for  which  he  fell  scarcely 
heard  his  name,  and  never  heeded  his  fate.  There  he  lies 
in  his  distant  grave,  the  white  and  gleaming  City  he  died 
to  win  stately  and  restored  to  all  her  ancient  beauty ;  the 
waters  of  the  Alma  rolling  through  its  vineyard  as  peace- 
iuHj  as  though  no  streams  of  blood  had  eve^  mingled  with 
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The  Molyneui  had  come  to  winter  in  Paris,  Corallyne. 
though  it  looked  well  enough  in  Burke,  was  utterly  unin- 
habitable ;  London  was  out  of  the  question  till  March,  and 
the  TiBcounteBS,  tired  of  travelling,  and  bored  with  the 
Bade,  had  taken  a  suite  in  an  hotel  in  the  Champa  Elye^a, 
where  she  contrived  to  epend  her  days  tolerably  pleaRantIv, 
especially  as  there  waa  a  remarkably  handsome  Confessor, 


who  gave  her  nnusual  piquancy  in  her  religious  exinte- 
ments,  and  made  her  tnink  seriously,  of  the  duties  of 
auricular  confession.     (It  is  commonly  said  that  women 


make  the  best  devotees— do ubtleas  for  causes  too  lengthy 
to  enter  upon  here — but  I  wonder,  if  religions  had  no 
priests  how  many  of  their  fairer  disciples  would  they 
retain  ?)  And  now,  Lady  Molyneux  had  another  object  in 
life— to  woo  Prince  Carl  for  her  daughter.  Bent  on  that 
purpose,  Khe  tried  to  make  the  Ildtel  CUcy  very  delightful 
to  him,  and  succeeded.  Violet  paid  him  no  attention— 
barely  as  much  as  courtesy  dictated  to  a  man  of  his  rank 
and  to  her  father's  guest— but  he  cared  nothing  for  con- 
versation, and  as  long  as  she  sat  there,  however  haughtily 
pilent,  and  he  could  admire  her  leile  taille  as  he  liked,  he 
wished  for  no  words,  though  he  might  have  desired  a  few 
pmilea,  Still  she  was  the  first  woman  who  had  neglected 
him,  and  to  men  as  courted  as  the  Austrian  this  ia  a  better 
spur  than  any,  and  he  really  grew  intereatea  when  he  found 
it  not  BO  easy  "  de  lafaire  oublier." 

"  C'est  en  hon  train,"  thought  my  lady  ;  "if  only  Violet 
wore  more  tractable,  and  Sabretasche  would  not  write!" — 
would  not  live  was  in  her  thoughts,  hut  naturally  so  reli- 
giously-minded a  woman  could  hardly  "murder  with  a 
wish,"  and  having  no  other  weapons  than  her  natural  ones 
of  tongue  and  thought,  she  planned  out  a  series  of  inge- 
nious persecutions  against  her  daughter  till  she  shouldhave 
induced  her  to  marry. 

"  My  deaj'  Violet,  oblige  me  with  a  few  minutes*  conva 
Ration,"  said  my  lady,  one  morning. 

Violet  looked  up  and  followed  her  pasaifely ;  hermanner 
was  as  soft  and  gentle  as  of  old — even  gentler  still  to  those 
about  her — but  the  chill  of  her  great  crief  was  upon  her. 
and  her  mother's  persistence  had  taught  her  a  somewhat 
haughty  reserve,  quite  foreign  to  her  nature,  in  defa 
not  orly  of  herself,  but  of  the  allegiance,  which  a' 
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attempted  to  conceal,  but  she  gave  to  bim  as  faitbfullj  as 
tbougb  be  bad  been  bar  busband. 

"  My  dear  Violet,"  began  tbe  Viscountess,  seating  ber- 
self  opposite  to  ber  daughter  in  ber  own  room,  "  may  I  ask 
wbether  you  absolutely  intend  dedicating  all  your  days  to 
Vivian  Sabretascbe  ?  Do  you  really  mean  to  devote  your- 
self to  maidenbood  all  your  life  because  one  man  happens 
not  to  be  able  to  marry  you  P  " 

Tbe  colour  rose  on  Violet's  brow ;  the  sensitive  wound 
shrank  at  any  touch ;  and  my  Lady  Molyneuz,  religious 
and  gentle  woman  though  she  was,  could  use  Belgravian 
Billingsgate  on  occasion. 

**  Wiry  do  you  renew  that  subject  ?  Tou  know  as  well  as 
I,  that  I  shall  never  marry.  It  is  a  subject  which  concerns 
no  one  but  myself,  and  I  have  told  you,  once  for  all,  that  I 
hold  myself  as  fully  bound  to  bim  as  if  tbe  vows  we  hoped 
to  take  had  passed  between  us  P  " 

Her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke,  though  her  teeth  were 
set  together.     Tbe  Viscountess  sighed  and  sneered. 

"  Then  do  you  mean  that  you  will  refuse  Begalia  ?  " 

"  I  have  refused  him.** 

"  You  have  I  "  And  my  lady,  with  a  smile,  drank  a  little 
eau-de-Cologne  by  way  of  refreshment  after  hearing  srifch  a 
statement.  "I  suppose  you  know,  Violet,  that  you  will 
have  no  money ;  that  if  you  do  not  make  a  good  match 
now  you  are  young  and  pretty,  nobody  will  take  you  when 
you  are  tbe  dowerless  passee  daughter  of  a  penniless  Irish 
peer  ?  And  Vallenstein-Seidlitz,  may  I  inquire  if  you  have 
refused  him,  too  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  given  me  tbe  opportunity ;  if  be  do,  I  shall." 

"  If  he  do,  you  will  P  You  must  be  mad — absolutely 
mad ! "  cried  her  mother,  too  horrified  for  expression. 
"  Don't  you  know  that  there  is  not  a  girl  in  tbe  English  or 
the  Erench  empire  who  would  not  take  such  an  offer  as  his, 
and  accept  it  with  thanksgiving  P  " 

"  O  yes !    I  could  not  sell  myself  to  better  advantage !  " 

"  Sell  yourself,"  repeated  the  peeress.  Fine  ladies  are 
not  often  fond  of  hearing  things  called  by  their  proper 
names. 

"Yes,  sell  myself,"  repeated  Violet,  bitterly,  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece,  with  a  painful  smile  upon  ber 
bps.     "  Would  you  not  put  me  up  to  auction,  knock  me 
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down  to  tlie  higbert  bidder  ?     Marriage  is  tlie  mart,  roothen 

the  auctioneera,  and  he  who  bids  the  highest  wina.  Women 
are  lite  racers,  brought  up  only  to  nm  for  Cups,  and  win 
handicap*  fof  their  owners," 

"  NonaeuBe !  "  eaid  her  mother  impntnentlv.  "  Ton  haTS 
ioBt  your  senaea,  I  thiuk.  There  is  no  question  of  '  selling,' 
BB  you  term  it.  Marriage  is  a  Roeial  compact,  of  course, 
where  alliances  suitable  in  position,  birth,  and  wealth,  are 
Kudied.  Why  should  you  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  worlfl  ?  Most  amiable  and  excellent  women 
have  married  without  tliinking  love  a  necessary  ingredient. 
Why  should  you  ohject  to  a  good  alliance  if  it  be  a  mariagt 
deeonvenaneef 

"  Because  I  constdei*  a  mariage  de  convenanee  ihe  most 
gross  of  all  social  falsehood !  Ton  prostitute  the  most 
■acred  vows  and  outrage  the  oIoscRt  ties  ;  you  carry  a  lie  to 
your  buahand'a  heart  and  home,  Tou  marry  him  for  hia 
money  of  hit  rank,  and  simulate  as  attachment  for  him 
that  you  know  to  bo  hypocrisy,  Tou  etnnd  before  God'ti 
altar  with  an  untruth  upon  your  lipa,  and  either  share  tu 
unhallowed  barter,  or  deceive  and  trick  an  affection  that 
lores  and  honours  yon.  The  Quadroon  girl  sold  in  the 
slure-raarket  is  not  so  utterly  polluted,  as  the  woman  firee, 
educated,  and  enlightened,  who  barters  herself  for  a  '  mar- 
riage for  position." " 

Something  of  her  old  passionatfl  eloquence  was  roused  in 
her,  as  she  spoke  with  contempt  and  bitterrieaa.  Her  heart 
wiiB  sick  of  the  follies  and  conventionalities  which  sur- 
rounded her,  so  meshing  her  in  that  it  needed  both  spiril 
and  endurance  to  keep  free  and  true  dmidat  them  sll. 
Lady  Molyneux  was  ailont  for  a  minute,  possibly  in  as- 
tonishment at  this  novel  view  of  that  uoual  deaideratum— a 
marriage  for  position. 

"  My  dear  Violet,  your  views  are  very  singular — ?e^ 
eitraordinnry.  Tou  are  much  too  free  of  thought.  If  WO 
hod  listened  to  me  once  before,  von  would  never  have  ud 
the  misery  of  your  present  unhappy  infatuation.  The  ejB 
of  society  is  upon  you ;  yon  must  act  with  dignity  (  sod^ 
demands  it  of  you.  You  must  nut  disgrace  your  fandy 
by  pining  after  a  married  man.  It  was  very  sad,  I  know- 
very  sod  tliat  affair;  and  I  dare  say  you  were  very  attached 
Everybody  knows    he   was  a  moat  handaoilM^ 
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gifled,  fasciDating  creature,  thougli,  alas !  utterly  unprin- 
cipled. Still,  I  think  your  first  feeling  should  have  been  one 
of  intense  thankfulness  at  being  preserved  from  the  fate  you 
might  have  had.  Only  fancy  if  his  wife  had  not  declared 
her  claims  before  your  marriage  with  him!  Only  fancy, 
what  your  position  in  society  would  have  been !  Every  one 
would  have  pitied  you,  of  course^  but  not  a  creature  could 
have  visited  you !  " 

The  silent  scorn  in  her  daughter's  eyes  made  her  pause ; 
she  could  not  but  read  the  contempt  of  her  own  doctrmes  in 
them,  which  Violet  felt  too  deeply  to  put  into  words. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  great  trial,**  she  con- 
tinued hurriedly ;  "  I  am  not  denymg  that,  of  course ;  still, 
what  I  mean  is,  that  your  duty,  your  moral  duty,  Violet, 
was,  as  soon  as  you  found  that  Vivian  Sabretasche  was  the 
husband  of  another,  to  do  your  very  utmost  to  forget  him, 
certainly  not  to  foster  and  cherish  his  memory  as  per- 
sistently and  wilfuUy  as  you  do.  It  is  an  entire  twelve- 
month since  you  parted  from  him,  and  yet,  instead  of  trying 
to  banish  all  remembrance  of  your  unhappy  engagement 
and  breaking  entirely  with  him,  you  keep  up  a  correspond, 
ence  with  him — more  foolish  your  father  to  allow  it  1— and 
obstinately  refuse  to  form  a  more  fortunate  attachment, 
and  marry  well.  I  tell  you  that  your  affection,  however 
legitimate  its  commencement,  became  wrong,  morally  wrong^ 
as  soon  as  you  learned  that  he  was  married  to  another 


woman.*' 


At  last  the  Viscountess  paused  for  breath ;  the  scorn 
which  had  been  gathering  deeper  and  deeper  in  Violet's 
face  burst  into  words ;  she  lifted  her  head,  tnat  her  mother 
might  not  see  the  thick  blinding  tears  that  gathered  in 
her  eyes : 

**  A  sin  ?  You  cannot  mean  what  you  say  P  The  sin,  if 
you  like,  were  indeed  to  forsake  him  and  forget  him  ;  that 
were  a  crime,  of  which,  if  I  were  capable,  you  would  indeed 
have  reason  to  blush  for  me.  When  I  knew  him,  worthy 
of  every  sacrifice  that  any  woman  could  make  him,  so  true 
and  generous  that  he  chose  misery  for  himself  rather  than 
falsehood  towards  me,  am  I  then  to  turn  round  and  say  to 
him,  *  Because  you  cannot  marry  me — ^in  other  words,  con- 
tribute to  my  own  aggrandisement,  and  fiatter  my  own  self- 
love,  I  choose  to  forget  all  that  has  passed  between  us,  to 
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ignore  all  the  fidelity  I  once  vowed  to  you,  and  seii  wliat- 

6*er  ciiarius  I  have  to  some  biiyer  free  to  bid  a  better  vrich 
fortliemf" 

The  satiric  bitterocBa  in  her  tone  stimn;  her  mother  into 
ehaine.  or  ng  faint  an  approach  to  it  as  tthe  could  (eel,  end, 
like  moBt  people,  she  covered  an  indefeusible  argument  with 
Taaue  irritation. 

"  Eeally.  Violet,  your  tone  ia  highly  imbecoraing ;  I  ha»e 
abeolutely  no  patience  with  your  folly — !  " 

Violet  stopped  her  with  a  geature  as  of  physical  suSering, 
but  with  a  dignity  in  her  face  that  awed  even  her  mother 
into  silence. 

"  Not  even  you  shall  ever  apply  bucIi  a  term  to  any  devo- 
tion I  can  ahow  to  him.  He  itt  worthy  all  tbe  love  of  a 
womao  far  nobler  and  better  than  I  ever  shall  be.  I  pro- 
miaed  him  my  allegiance  once  when  the  world  Bmiied  upon 
our  iove ;  because  the  world  now  frowns  instead,  do  you 
BUppoee  that  I  shall  withdraw  it  P  Do  not  torture  me  BQt 
more  witb  this  cruel  discussion  ;  it  ia  ended  once  for  all.  1 
shall  never  marry ;  it  will  always  be  aa  uaeleas  to  urge  me 
as  it  ia  useless  now.  God  knows  mlietlier  we  may  ever 
meet  again ;  but,  living  or  dead,  I  am  lor  ever  bound  to 
him." 

Every  vestigo  of  colour  fied  from  her  face  as  she  spoke 
ber  fingera  were  clasped  together  till  ber  riuga  cut  into  the 
akin;  and  there  waa  that  in  her  voice,  which  might  bare 
touched  into  sympathy,  even  the  coldest  nature.  B"it  (I 
do  not  think  one  can  blame  my  Lady  Molyneux;  if  ahowna 
bom  without  feelinga,  perhupa  fbe  waa  hardly  more  respon- 
sible lor  the  uou'poaeesaion  of  tiiem,  than  the  idiot  for  li>e 
total  absence  of  brain)  ber  mother  was  not  even  slleucod. 

"Is  that  your  ficid  decision?"  alie  said,  with  a  sneer. 
"  Verv  well,  then  1  I  will  tell  Vallenatein  that  my  daughter 
intends  to  lead  a  aemi-conventual  Ul*e,  witli  the  celibacy,  but 
not  tbe  holy  purpose,  of  a  nun,  bocauss  she  is  dying  for  a 
handsome  rouS  who  happens  to  be  a  married  man.  I  dara 
Bay  he  will  enjoy  telling  the  atory  at  the  Tuileries ;  and 
there  are  plenty  of  women,  my  love,  who  will  like  nothing 
better  than  a  laugh  against  you." 

"  Toucan  say  what  you  please,"  answered  Violet,  between 
her  teeth. 

But  that  she  was  her  mother,  the  Viscouoteaa  would  haTe 
had  a  far  alie'ner  retort. 
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"  Of  course  I  can?  And  stories  grow  strangely  in  pass- 
ing from  mouth  to  mouth  !  Dear  me,  is  it  three  o'clock  ? 
And  I  was  to  be  at  Notre-Dame  by  half -past,  to  hear  that 
divine  creature,  Alexis  Dupont !  "  And  my  lady  floated 
out  of  the  room,  while  her  daughter  leant  her  head  upon 
^he  mantelpiece,  the  tears  she  had  forced  back  while  in  her 
mother's  presence  falling  hot  and  thick  on  the  chill  marble 
— not  more  chiU  than  the  natures  that  surrounded  her  in 
the  gay  world  of  which  she  was  weary.  Her  heart  was  sick 
within  her,  the  burden  of  her  life  grew  heavier  than  she 
knew  how  to  bear. 

How  long  she  stood  there  she  did  not  know,  till  hands  aa 
soft  as  her  own  touched  hers,  a  face  as  fair  as  her  own  waa 
lifted  to  hers,  a  voice  whispered,  "  Why  are  you  in  pain  ? 
For  you,  of  all,  life  should  be  bright  and  beautiful !  " 

Violet  Molyneux  stooped  and  touched  with  her  lips  the 
brow  that  had  once  flushed  beneath  De  Yigne's  caresses. 

"  Alma,  tell  me,  what  do  you  call  fidelity  ?  " 

"Fidelity?"  repeated  Alma,  with  that  instantaneous 
flash  of  responsive  feeling  on  her  mobile  features  which  it 
had  been  De  Yigne's  pleasure  to  summon  up  and  watch  at 
his  will.  "  There  is  little  of  it  in  the  world,  I  fancy.  A 
marriage  is  to  me  null  and  void  without  fidelity,  not  only  of 
act,  but  of  thought,  of  mind,  of  heart ;  and  fidelity  makes 
in  G-od's  sight  a  marriage  tie  holier  than  any  man  can  forge, 
and  one  wluch  no  human  laws  can  sever.  What  do  I  call 
fidelity  ?  I  think  it  is  to  keep  faithful  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  through  sufEering,  and,  if  need  be,  through 
shame ;  it  is  to  credit  no  evil  of  the  one  loved  from  other 
lips,  and  if  told  that  such  evil  is  true  by  his  own,  to  blot  it 
out  as  though  it  never  had  been;  to  keep  true  to  him 
through  aU  appearance,  however  against  him,  through 
liLence,  and  absence,  and  trial ;  never  to  forsake  him  even 
by  one  thought,  and  to  brave  all  the  world  to  serve  him  ; 
that  is  what  seems  fidelity  to  me, — nothing  less — nothing 
less!" 

Her  eyes  flashed,  her  lips  quivered.  A  tender  love,  an 
undving  sorrow,  were  spoken  on  her  face,  as,  turned  f uU  to 
Violet,  the  sunlight  fell  upon  it. 

Violet  looked  at  her  and  sighed ;  she  was  too  unselfish 
not  to  regret,  even  amidst  her  own  sorrow,  that  another 
should  share  a  similar  fate ;  and  she  felt  little  doubt  eitheir 
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tliat  De  Vigne  carod  nothing  for  his  formof  protigje,  ta 
that  he  bad  left  her,  with  his  loro  Bpoken  but  Eia  mnrmge 
told.  She  liked  the  depth  of  feeling  aud  delicacy  of  natura 
which  had  made  Alton  hold  her  attachment  to  him  too 
■acredly  to  speak  of  it,  and  hear  his  name,  when  it  wu 
occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Molyneiix  circle,  without  be- 
traying "  tne  secret  wound  beneath  the  cloak  "  loving  the 
hand  that  had  given  that  wound  too  well  to  munanr  to 
others  at  its  pain.  The  Bimilarity  of  their  fatn  toachej 
her.  8he  stooped  over  Alma  and  passed  her  hnnd  over  the 
golden  hair  that  Be  Vigue  had  drawn  through  his  fingers — 
those  ehining  silken  thrtsade  that  had  held  him  closoi'  than 
chains  of  iron. 

"  Yoa  are  right !  "We  must  give  '  nothing  Icbb.'  " 
This  was  all  that  passed  between  them,  then  or  »fte^ 
wards  on  what  lay  nearest  to  the  hearts  of  both,  yet  that 
little  was  enough  to  awake  ai-loae  mnpathy  between  them, 
none  the  less  real  because  it  was  siient.  To  Alma  life  wm 
Terr  bitter  now.  Twelve  months  had  pa«Hcd,  and  she  was 
Btiil  as  far  from  De  Vigne  as  when  she  lay  chained  to  bet 
Bick  bed.  The  letter  she  had  written  at  Montressor's  had 
misearricd  ;  De  Vigne  had  never  had  it.  Hearing  nothing 
from  him,  she  had  written  again — a  letter  which  woula 
have  touched  a  heart  far  harder  and  mora  steeled  against 
her  than  his.  That  letter  she  received  baek,  senled  again, 
and  directed  to  her  in  a  writing  which  she  knew  bnt  too 
well,  iirmly,  boldly,  with  not  a  trace  allowed  to  appear  ia 
the  clear  caJigraphy  of  the  agony  in  which  the  words  were 
penned.  She  knew  then  that  Ue  believed  her  false  to  him; 
that  the  circumstantial  evideoce  which  had  told  so  strongly 
against  her  had  crushed  out  all  faith  and  trust  and  tender- 
ness in  his  heart  towards  her.  It  was  the  most  cruel  woond 
Alma  had  ever  had,  to  find  herself  so  readilv  doubted,  90 
harshly  given  up,  so  unjustly  denied  even  a  aearing.  In- 
justice was  always  very  bitter  to  her ;  it  roused  all  that  wm 
dark  and  tiei7  in  her  character.  From  anybody  else  she 
would  never  have  forgotten  or  pai-doned  it ;  eertamly  novet 
have  stooped  to  clear  herself  from  it.  De  Vigne  she  for- 
gave, and  thought  less  o£  her  own  wrong  than  of  all  she 
knew  that  he  endured. 

Alma,  with  all  her  impulsiveness  and  eipanaivenesa,  wm 
•ensitir«toftlitouchoE  those  more  de!icat«  toolings  that  alio 
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fheltered  in  her  heart ;  oyer  them  she  was  haughty,  proud, 
reserred.  She  had,  moreover,  great  self  control.  De  v  igne's 
name  was  too  dear  to  her  to  be  breathed  before  others.  She 
had  resided  twelve  months  with  the  Molyneux  ;  and  they 
never  knew,  though  he  was  of  ten  mentioned  casually,  that 
his  name  merely  spoken  by  another's  voice  struck  like  steel 
to  her  heart. 

Alma's  principles  of  honour  and  of  trust  were  far  more 
acute  and  refined  than  those  of  most  people  ;  the  love  De 
Vigne  had  lavished  on  her  was  sacred  to  her ;  a  treasure 
reposed  in  her  alone,  not  to  be  spread  out  before  other 
eyes.  Violet, — the  only  one  who  would  have  translated 
the  dilated  terror  of  her  eyes  when  the  morning  papers 
came  in,  the  anguish  of  her  face  when  she  bent  over  the 
Betums  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  the  gleam  of  her  eyes 
whenever  De  Vigne's  name  was  mentioned  by  any  man  who 
had  come  back  from  the  Crimea  from  ill-health  or  to  bring 
despatches, — Violet  was  too  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts 
to  notice  what  passed  beside  her,  or  at  least  to  reflect  upon 
it.  She  was  kind  to  her,  as  she  would  have  been  to  any 
one  in  a  subordinate  situation ;  still  more  so  one  to  whom 
she  had  always  had  a  certain  attraction,  ever  since  she  had 
heard  of  her  as  the  artist  of  the  Louis  Dix-Sept.  But  un- 
til  the  moment  when  Alma's  definition  of  fidelity  unwit- 
tingly betrayed  her,  Violet  had  noticed  her  but  little,  and 
never  discovered  her  secret. 

It  was  a  peculiar  position  that  Alma  occupied  in  the 
Molyneux  household  in  Paris.  The  Hon.  Bushbrooke, 
admiring  her  cheveltire  dorSe,  had  thought  he  could  make 
much  the  same  love  to  her  as  to  his  mother's  maid,  when- 
ever that  soubrette  chanced  to  be  a  pretty  one  ;  and  Lady 
Molyneux  had  scarcely  ever  spoken  to  her,  save  when, 
struck  with  her  great  taste  in  dress,  she  would  fain  have 
had  her  turned  into  a  sort  of  chef  de  toilette.  But  Jockey 
Jack  vowed  she  was  as  much  of  a  lady  as  any  of  them ; 
swore  he'd  known  TressiHian  in  early  days  ;  by  George,  he 
would  have  them  civil  to  the  little  girl,  and  was  civil  to  her 
himself,  in  his  blufP,  blunt,  kindly-meant  way ;  and  Violet, 
won  towards  her  as  months  passed  on,  sought  refuge  in  her 
society  from  the  inanities,  frivolities,  scandals,  and  ma- 
noBUvres  constantly  poured  into  her  ears  by  her  mother,  and 
from  the  whirl  of  a  circle  whose  gaieties  were  now  so  foreign 
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to  hep,  until  a  tacit  sympatliy  and  a  sineere  regard  grew  up 
between  them — ^the  friendless  artist  and  the  fasnionabie 
anstocrate. 


CHAPTEE  XXXn. 

THE  TOBTIJBES   OF  TAlTTALirS. 

It  was  Christmas  night — Christmas-eve — and  the  mid- 
night mass  was  rising  and  falling  in  its  solemn  chant  through 
the  long  aisles  of  Notre  Dame.  The  incense  floated  up- 
wards  to  the  dim  vaulted  roof,  the  starry  lights  glittered 
on  the  gorgeous  high  altar,  while  the  sweet  swell  of  the 
cathedral  choir  rose  on  the  still,  hushed  air,  as  through  Paris, 
under  the  winter  stars,  there  tolled  one  by  one  the  twelve 
strokes  of  the  midnight  hour. 

Midnight  mass  in  Notre  Dame ! — ^it  were  hard  to  hear 
it  bursting  in  its  glorious  harmony,  after  the  dead  silenoe 
of  the  assembled  multitude,  once  from  priest  and  people, 
choir  and  altar,  without  something  of  that  sadness  and  tW 
veneration  which  lie  in  most  of  us,  though  too  often  lost 
and  silenced  in  the  fret  and  hurry  of  our  life. 

One  by  one  the  midnight  strokes  tolled  slowly  out  upon 
the  Christmas  air ;  hushed  as  though  no  human  heart  beat 
amongst  them,  the  gathered  thousands  knelt  in  prayer; 
the  last  stroke  fell  and  liogered  on  their  ears,  and  tnen, 
over  their  bowed  heads,  rolled  the  rich  cadence  of  the  choir 
and  the  full  swell  of  the  organ-notes.  Among  the  multi- 
tude knelt  Yiolet  Molyneux  and  Alma,  their  thoughts  far 
from  creeds  or  formularies,  from  religious  difEerences  or 
religious  credulities,  but  their  hearts  bowed  in  prayer  for 
those  far  distant.  What  was  to  them  church,  place,  creed? 
thus  they  prayed  in  the  solitude  of  their  own  chambers ; 
thus  they  would  have  prayed  beside  the  sick-beds  of  Scutari; 
thus  they  now  prayed  in  the  hushed  aisles  of  Notre  Dame, 
where,  it  forms  dinered,  human  hearts  at  least  beat  beside 
them  and  around  with  hopes,  fears,  griefs,  passions,  plead' 
ing  for  mercy,  as  in  theirs ! 

As  they  passed  out  of  the  great  door  to  the  carriage,  in 
the  frosty  starlit  night,  both  started,  and  a  voice  whisperea 
by  their  side  v 
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**  Per  Carita !  date  la  limosina  per  amor  del  Figlio  di 
Bio  I " 

They  scarcely  saw  the  beggar's  face,  cotning  out  of  the 
gas  glare  into  the  moonlit  night,  but  they  heard  the  voice, 
broken,  almost  fierce — perhaps  with  hunger  !  — in  its  sup- 
plication, aud  both  instinctively,  and  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  either,  stretched  out  their  hands  with  an  alms  on  Christ- 
mas-eve. A-s  it  chanced,  Alma  was  the  nearer  to  the  sup- 
plicant>  who  caught  her  offered  gift,  but  did  not  see  yiolet*s. 
The  crowd  following,  pushed  them  on ;  and  their  carriage 
rolled  away,  while  the  woman,  with  Alma's  coin  in  her 
hand,  looked  after  them  with  a  strange  expression  on  her 
haggard  face,  partly  curiosity,  partly  hate,  partly  fear,  yet 
with  a  tinge  of  regret  and  pain,  as  she  muttered  in  Tuscan : 

"  Sania  Maria  !  questo  sorriso  mi  fa  pensare  di  gli  I  E 
presagio  delta  morte^ma — -per  chi  f  " 

The  wild  gaze  of  the  Italian's  fierce  dark  eyes,  the 
haunting  tone  of  that  shrill  **  Carita  I  Carita !  "  still  lingered 
in  Alma's  mind  as  she  rolled  through  the  gay  gas-lighted 
streets  of  Paris ;  and  her  young  eyes  closed  with  a  despair- 
ing sigh,  and  a  sickening  shudder  of  dread  at  this  myste- 
rious Human  Life,  which  is  so  short  in  years,  so  long  in 
Buffering. 

The  Paris  winter  passed  ;  passed  as  Paris  winters  ever 
do,  with  a  gay  whirl  of  glittering  life  for  the  rich,  with 
cold  and  hunger  and  suffering  for  the  poor ;  the  gas 
flowers  of  Mabille,  burning  at  the  same  hour  with  the 
candle  that  gleamed  its  sickly  light  on  the  dead  bodies  at 
the  Morgue.  The  Paris  winter  passed,  and  Violet  Moh* 
neux  was  still  the  empress  of  its  soirees  ;  that  chill  hauteur 
which  in  self-defence  she  had  assumed,  was  no  barrier 
between  her  and  the  love  that  was  pressed  upon  her  from 
all  quarters  and  highest  ranks,  evident  though  it  was  bv 
hep  equable  coldness  to  all,  that  her  exquisite  loveliness 
would  never  be  given  to  any.  In  February,  Lord  Moly- 
neux  received  a  letter  with  the  stately  royal  seal  of  the 
Vallenstein-Seidlitz,  requesting  the  honour  of  his  daiightei's 
hand.  It  came  to  him  when  thev  were  at  dinner ;  even 
with  the  length  of  the  table  between  them,  his  wife  knew, 
or  thought  she  knew,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  seal,  ag 
it  lay  upwards  unopened,  and  congratulated  herself,  thougii 
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with  a,  rapid  cast  forwards  ae  to  how  many  tuodredfl  the 

tronsBeau  would  coat;  but  the  trouseeau  wouJd  be  one  final 
expenee,  and  Violet's  dross  in  the  present  state  of  things 
WBS  an  annual  destruction  of  what  without  her  my  ladj 
would  have  tad  lor  her  own  ailka  and  laces,  jeweljerj  uid 
point.  As  they  took  their  coffee,  preparatory  to  going  to  a 
tail  at  the  British  Embassy,  Jockey  Jacic  broke  the  seal, 
perused  the  misBive,  and  in  silence  banded  it  to  his  daughter. 
Violet  read  it,  with  pain,  for  she  foresaw  that  she  snonlil 
not  be  allowed  to  reject  tliie,  as  she  had  done  others,  with- 
out contention  and  upbraiding  ;  and  gave  it  back  to  him  as 
Bilently.  but  the  thin,  jewelled  hand  of  her  mother  intci- 
ceptedit,  with  a  snappish  sneer: 

"  Is  your  own  wife,  Lord  Molyneui,  to  be  excluded  from 
all  your  confidences  with  your  daughter  ?  " 

"  "What  answer,  Vy  ?  "  saiil  Jockey  Jack,  tumiug  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  lady,  who  had  a  knack  of  bringing  forward  her 
relationship  to  bim  od  any  disagreeable  occnsiou,  such  ai 
opening  his  notes  or  referring  her  creditors  to  him,  but  on 
all  others  ignored  it  very  completely. 

"  The  same  as  usual,  papa,  answered  Violet,  bending 
oown  to  him. 

Lady  Molyneus  rend  Vallenstein's  formal  and  courtly 
letter  with  calm  deliberation  through  her  gold  eye-glass; 
Itod  Alma  rose  and  left  the  room,  guessiug,  with  intuitire 
tact  and  delicacy  of  perception,  that  th's  was  some  matter 
which  they  would  prefer  to  discuss  alone,  lady  Moly- 
neux  road  the  letter,  then  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  its 
envelope. 

"  Violet,  would  it  be  too  much  for  tne  to  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  share  the  confidence  you  gave  your  papajiwt 
now  V  Might  I  inquire  what  reply  you  sent  to  Valleti* 
Btein  P  " 

Violet  gave  one  sigh  of  inexpressible  weariness  ;  Bhe  WM 
BO  tired  of  this  ceiiBeleas  contention,  the  continual  dropping 
of  water  on  a  stoue ;  this  jangling  and  upbraiding ;  tlie 
martyrdom  of  daily  petty  badgering  and  polished  vitupera- 
tion, 

"  Certainly  you  may,  mamma.  I  thank  Prince  Catifot 
the  honour  he  has  done  me  j  and  I  reject  his  offer  with  ali 
Ibe  gratitude  for  his  generosity  that  it  merits," 

lady  Molyueux  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  did  not 
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eondescend  to  answer  her.  She  turned  to  her  husband* 
who  was  beating  au  impatient  tattoo  on  the  back  of  his 
couch. 

*'  My  dear  Moljneux,  doyoyintend,  too,  to  refuse  Prince 
Carl's  proposals  ?  " 

Jockey  Jack  looked  up  with  a  curse  on  women's  tongues, 
and  on  their  tomfoolery  of  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage^ 
ready  to  dissent  from  his  wife  at  a  moment's  notice. 

**  Vallenstein  does  not  propose  for  me^  my  dear.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  to  tell  him,  as  decently  as  I 
can,  that  Vy  is  very  much  obliged  to  him,  but  would  rather 
be  excused." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  countenance  her  in  her  folly  ?  " 

"  I  don  t  know  what  you  mean  by  countenancing  her ; 
she  is  old  enough  to  judge  for  herself,  especially  aboui  her 
own  husband.  I  dare  say  a  royal  marriage  would  have  had 
great  attractions  for  you,  Helena,  but  if  your  daughter 
thinks  differently,  there  is  no  reason  for  you  to  quarrel 
about  it,"  said  Jockey  Jack,  who  did  not  see  why  one  man 
was  not  as  good  as  another  to  Violet,  nor  yet,  if  they  were 
not,  why  she  should  be  bullied  about  it. 
•  **  J  see  one  if  you  do  not,"  said  his  wife  frigidly.  "  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  she  should  marry  soon 
and  marry  well.  The  singularly  unfortunate  circumstances 
that  attended  her  lamentable  engagement — an  engagement 
that  would  never  have  been  entered  into  if  I  had  been 
listened  to — have  laid  her  open  to  a  great  deal  of  remark, 
never  beneficial  to  any  woman — " 

"  Do  you  speak  feelingly  P  "  interrupted  Lord  Molyneui, 
iotto  voce, 

"  Indeed,  very  prejudicial,"  continued  his  wife,  imper- 
turbably.  ** Violet  nas  now  been  out  three  years;  girls 
that  were  debutantes  with  her  have  settled  well  long  ago. 
Beatrice  Carteret,  with  not  a  tithe  of  her  advantages,  mar- 
ried the  Duke  of  St.  Orme  in  her  first  season ;  and  that 
remarkably  ordinary  little  Selina  Albany  drew  Whitebait 
into  a  proposal,  and  he  settled  a  hundred  thousand  upon 
her  for  pin-money—" 

*'  That'll  do,  that'll  do,'*  cut  in  Molyneux  impatiently, 
^  St.  Orme  is  an  old  brute,  who  bullied  his  first  wife  into 
consumption,  and  as  for  Whitebait,  he's  a  young  fool 
whom  his  uncle  tried  to  get  shut  up  for  idiotcy ;  if  Vy 
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Fnn't  do  better  than  tbat,  I  would  rather  she  lived  &Bd  died 
9.  ^f  olyoeui.     If  you're  no  better  arguments  for  marriage, 

Helena—" 

"  At  all  eventB,"  aaid  my  lady,  with  her  naitiest  aueer, 
"  tdey  would  either  of  them  make  aa  good  husbauds  as  yow 
favourite  would  have  done  with  a  wife  inpetio!  She  bws 
been  inimensely  admired  ;  she  haa  made  mure  conquesta,  i 
bave  no  doubt,  than  any  woaion  of  her  years  ;  but  men  wii/ 
not  go  and  recouDt  their  own  rejections;  other  ladies  wih 
not  believe  me  when  I  tell  them  whom  she  migbt  bave 
married — very  naturally,  too — -and  all  the  world  kuowa  of 
her  is  her  devotion  to  a  married  man  1  I  leave  it  to  her 
own  sense  to  determine,  wliether  that  is  a  very  advantageous 
report  to  cling  to  her  in  circles,  wbere  women  dislike  heras 
their  rival,  and  men  wbom  ahe  bas  rejected  are  not  very 
likely  to  be  over-merciful  in  their  terms  of  speaking  of  her. 
Of  course  it  is  all  hualied  when  I  draw  near,  but  I  bave 
overheard  more  than  one  remark  very  detrimental  to  her. 
In  a  little  time  men  will  become  very  aby  of  making  one 
their  wife,  whose  name  has  beea  ao  long  in  connection 
with  a  married  man's,  and  whose  ridiculous  dSpouemenl  to 
Colonel  Sabreta^che  has  been  the  moat  amusing  theme  In 
salons  where  he  has  been  so  famous  lor  love  not  quite  H 
constant  I  Therefore,  I  say  it  is  most  important  ebe  Bbonlil 
marry  eoon,  and  marry  well ;  and  to  reject  such  propos^ 
aa  Prince  Carl's  would  be  madness — a  man  who  could  wad, 
if  he  chose,  with  one  of  the  royal  bouses  of  Europe!  A 
letter  of  refusal  shall  never  be  sent  to  Vallonstein." 

"Ah!  well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  poor  Jockey 
Jack,  bewildered  with  thia  lengthened  lecture,  '*  Come, 
Vy,  your  mamma  speaks  reasonably — for  once !  You 
know  I  am  very  much  attached  to  Sabretasche — very  much 
— and  I  admit  vou  don't  see  any  other  man  so  handaonie 
or  so  accompli slied,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  and  be  was 
deuced  mad  about  you,  poor  fellow!  But  then,  you  aee,  at 
long  as  there's  that  confounded  wife  of  hia  in  the  way,  and 
Ver  life's  just  as  good  as  his,  he  can't  marry  you,  with  ouf 
ievilish  laws  ;  and,  ten  to  one  if  ever  t!ie  time  come  thill 
he  can,  he  won't  care  a  straw  about  you — that's  verv  mnc!' 
the  way  with  us  men — and  you'U  have  wasted  all  yout 
youth  and  your  beauty  for  nothing,  my  poor  pet !  You  tea, 
ire  are  not  rich,  and  if  you  were  well  married — ^it'a  Boct 
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women's  ambition,  at  the  least !  Come^.  Vy,  what  do  jou 
Bay?" 

Violet  rose  and  leaned  against  the  console,  with  her 
head  erect,  her  little  pearly  teeth  set  tight,  her  lips  closed 
in  a  haughty,  scornful  curve  over  them,  her  face  very  pale — 
pale,  but  resolute,  as  Eponina's  or  Gertrude  von  der  Wart's 
— and  I  think  the  marfyrdom  of  endurance  is  worse  than 
the  martyrdom  of  action ! 

"  I  say  what  I  am  weary  of  saying — that  it  is  useless, 
and  will  ever  be  useless,  to  urge  me  to  the  sin  of  infidelity, 
which  you  raise  into  a  virtue  because  it  is  expedient !  Let 
me  alone ! — it  is  all  I  ask.  I  go  into  society  because  you 
desire  it ;  it  is  hard  that  you  will  persecute  me  on  the  one 
subject  which  is  the  most  painful  of  all.  Let  me  alone  ! — 
what  I  may  suffer,  I  never  intrude  upon  you.  If  you  wish 
to  be  free  from  me — if  I  cost  you  anything  you  grudge — 
only  allow  me  to  work  for  myself — to  go  into  the  worlds 
where  for  your  sake  I  am  not  known,  and,  under  another 
name,  gain  money  for  myself;  I  have  often  been  told 
my  voice  would  bring  me  more  wealth  than  I  should 
need.  Only  give  me  permission,  I  will  never  complaiu  ; 
but  consent  to  be  given  over  to  Vallenstein.  or  any  other 
man,  I  will  not !  To  be  sold  by  you  to  the  highest  bidder 
— to  be  forced  into  a  union  1  should  loathe — to  be  com- 
pelled to  a  marriage  that  would  be  infidelity  to  both  I  I 
Know  what  you  mean:  an  unwed ded  daughter  is  an  ex- 
expense,  and,  as  society  counts,  somewhat  a  discredit.  If 
you  feel  it  so,  I  am  willing  to  support  myself;  if  you 
allowed  it,  I  should  find  no  shame  in  that ;  but,  once  for 
all,  I  swear,  that  unless  God  will  that  I  should  ever  marry 
him  whom  I  love  and  honour,  I  will  be  no  nj^n's  wife,  if 
you  care  nothing  for  my  peace,  if  you  will  not  listen  to  my 
prayers,  if  you  will  not  pity  me  in  my  trial — at  least,  you 
will  not  seek  to  make  me  break  my  oath  1 " 

Jockey  Jack  rose  from  his  seat,  and  left  the  room ;  he 
felt  it  was  his  duty  to  upbraid  her  for  her  folly ;  but  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  do  it,  and — true  Briton ! — left  the 
room,  ashamed  of  the  emotion  which  showed  that  all  good 
and  generous  things  were  not  wholly  dead  within  him. 

At  the  ball  at  the  English  Embassy  that  night  all  beauty 
paled  before  hers ;  men  looking  on  it  would  have  given  ten 
years  of  their  lives  to  win  one  smile  from  those  lovely  eyes. 
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wnere  tlie  belle  of  Paris  spent  each  day  until  two,  denied  to 
all,  often  in  penning  those  letters,  which  were  her  lover's 
only  solace  through  the  long  Crimean  night. 

(Suddenly,  however,  she  heard  Eushbrooke  Molyneux's 
voice  in  the  outer  room. 

"  Vy,  am  I  a  good  shot  ?  "  he  was  saying. 

"You  know  you  are,"  answered  his  sister's  voice;  she 
was  probably  surprised  at  sC  irrelevant  a  question. 

"  Very  well ;  then  if  you  won't  marry  Vallenstein — the 
Dashers,  vou  see,  are  coming  home,  and  as  soon  as  Colonel 
Sabretascne  is  in  England  I  shall  challenge  him,  he  will 
meet  me,  and  I  shall  shoot  him  here — just  here,  Vy — ^where 
life  ceases  instantaneously." 

A  low  cry  of  horror  burst  from  his  sister's  lips.  Alma 
involuntarily  rose  and  looked  into  the  room  ;  she  saw  that 
Violet  had  started  from  her  brother's  side,  her  face  blanched 
with  amazement,  and  her  eyes  fastened  on  him  with  the 
fascination  and  the  loathing  with  which  a  bird  gazes  up  into 
a  snake's  green  fiery  eyes. 

"  Great  Heaven!  you  would  do  murder?  " 

"  Murder !  What  an  idea  !  Duelling  is  legitimate,  in 
this  country  at  least ;  and  I  dare  say  your  lover  will  find 
his  way  to  Paris,  though  he  is  such  a  *  man  of  honour.* 
Listen  to  me,  Vy ;  seriously,  you  must  be  mad  to  be  taking 
the  veil,  as  it  were,  for  a  fellow  who  can't  marry  you 
— for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  he  is  another  woman's 
husband.  It's  the  greatest  tomfoolery  one  ever  heard.  Why 
shouldn't  you  do  like  any  other  girl — send  this  bosh  of 
romance  to  the  deuce  and  settle  well  ?  Any  woman  going 
would  be  wild  to  have  a  chance  of  winning  Vallenstein. 
He's  an  out-and-out  better  match  than  we  could  have  looked 
for ;  and  he'll  be  very  facile,  Violet ;  he  will  be  an  easy 
husband  after  a  little  time,  and  you  can  invite  Sabretasche 
to  your  Court — " 

"  God  help  me  !  if  my  brother  tempt  me  to  double  dis- 
honour I " 

The  words  broke  from  her  almost  unconsciously.  She 
deigned  no  answer  to  him,  but  stood  looking  at  him  with 
such  loathing  and  contempt  that  Rushbrooke  Molyneux, 
though  he  was  far  gone  in  shamelessness,  shrank  before  it. 

But  like  many  such  natures,  coward  at  heart,  he  could 

ly  a  woman. 
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••  Well,  will  you  marry  Prince  Carl,  or  not  ?  ** 

"  I  have  told  you  once  for  all — no.** 

Violet  stood,  her  head  just  turned  over  her  shoulder  to 
him  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room ;  her  calm,  resolute, 
contemptuous  tone  stung  him  into  irritation ;  and  B.ush- 
brooke  had  set  his  heart  on  his  sister's  becoming  Vallenstein's 
wife,  for  certain  pecuniary  reasons  of  his  own,  having  lost 
very  heavily  to  the  Prince  at  the  French  Derby,  and  over 
Baccarat. 

"  Tou  are  quite  determined  ?  Then  I  shoot  Sabretasche 
dead  four-and- twenty  hours  after  1  see  him  next.  Come, 
Vy,  choose :  the  wedding-ring  for  yourself,  or  the  grave  for 
your  lover  ?  " 

He  meant  what  he  said — for  the  time  at  least;  and 
Violet  knew  he  was  quite  capable  of  doing  all  he  said,  and 
more,  if  he  threatened  it.  Her  love  subdued  her  pride ;  in 
the  frenzy  of  the  moment  she  turned  back  and  caught  both 
her  brother's  hands : 

**  Eushbrooke !  are  you  utterly  merciless — ^utterly  brutal  ? 
Not  to  save  my  own  life  would  1  kneel  to  you  :  but  to  save 
his  I  would  stoop  lower,  were  it  possible  !  I  know  that  he 
would  choose  murder  from  you,  rather  than  infidelity  from 
me.  If  you  take  his  life,  you  take  mine  ;  my  existence  is 
bound  with  his — you  will  scarcely  brand  yourself  a 
fratricide  ?  " 

"  Splendid  acting,  Vy",  said  her  brother  coldly.  "  Tou 
always  did  act  well,  though ;  you  played  in  the  Belvoir 
theatricals  when  you  were  only  ten,  I  remember.  Come, 
think  better  of  it ;  marry  Vallenstein,  and  your  idol  is  safe 
from  me.  If  you  boast  your  love  is  io  great,  you  might 
surely  save  the  man's  life  ?  " 

**  Q-od  help  me  ?  "  moaned  Violets 

"  Will  you  marry  Prince  Carl  ?  *' 

«  No ! " 

"  You  will  '  muraer  *  Vivian  Sabretasche  then,  as  you 
fermit?" 

Another  cry  burst  from  Violet's  lips,  forced  out  as  from 
1  w^oman  on  the  rack  of  the  Star  Chamber  or  the  Inquisition. 
Then  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  him,  with  deep  dark  circles 
under  them,  her  face  full  of  unutterable  anguish,  but  with 
a  strange  nobility  upon  it. 

**  I  would  rather  leave  him  in  God's  hands  than  yours. 


He  y  ill  protect  him  iram  voq  I     I  bave  fcold  jroo,  I  irQI 
never  break  my  faitli  to  him!  " 

"  Veiy  well !  I  wilt  go  aod  fasre  ■  look  at  mj  pistols," 
•miled  her  brother,  sa  he  rose. 

But  Violet's  courage  gave  nay,  she  fell  heaTily  forwaida 
(HI  a  coach. 

"  My  belored  !  my  belored !  God  knows  I  would  gire 
my  life  for  roum,  but  they  shnll  »ever  mnke  me  falee  to 
you!  Tou  would  not  wiso  it — you  would  not  wish  it, 
darling, — not  to  save  your  life—" 

Alma  could  stay  ao  longer ;  with  one  boucij,  like  a 
TOung  panther,  she  was  in  the  room  aud  kneeling  beside 
Violet,  while  ehe  turned  her  beaming,  dashing  eyes,  full  of 
their  azure  fire,  upon  Violet's  brother, 

"She  pave  you  your  right  title.  Pratrieide!  Ton  are 
more  than  that,  tou  are  a  brute,  and  were  I  of  your  owd 
aei,  I  would  inaKe  you  feel  it,  boasted  daeilist,  or  rather 
murderer,  though  you  be.  What  is  your  sister's  marriage 
to  you,  that  you  should  seek  to  force  her  into  a  union  thut 
she  loathes?  Prince  Carl  himself  would  cryehiime  on  you. 
Go,  go,  and  never  come  near  your  sister  tOI  you  eome 
to  fip\  her  pardon  for  your  intiumam  words  and  daatard 
•ct." 

iVith  all  her  old  passion.  Alma  spoke,  like  a  little  Pytho- 
ness in  her  wrath  ;  every  one  of  lier  words  brought  a  flush 
of  shame  to  his  cheek,  and  he  forgot  that  it  was  hta  mother's 
dependent  whom  he  should  have  cowed  with  a  word  and 
tlireatened  with  dismissal. 

He  left  the  room,  murmuring  something  of  Vallenatein, 
his  friend — devotedly  attached — Violet's  unfortunate  at- 
tachment— only  meant  to  frighten  her,  of  coane — nothing 
more^uot'iing  more.  .  Then  he  backed  out;  and  Violet 
lifted  her  face  with  a  painlnl  tremulousness  on  the  tips 

"  Alma,  I  have  not  iorgotteu  your  definition  of  fidelity!" 

The  smile  with  which  she  spoke  struck  to  her  listener's 
heart;  and  she  lonked  up  at  her  with  an  answering  regard, 
that  seemed  to  Violet  like  an  angel  promise,  and  prophecy, 
for  the  future : 

"To  those  who  are  thus  faithful  reward  will  come!" 

Violet  tried  to  smile  again,  but  her  lips  quivernl  in  ths 
effort,  and  she  rose  and  lelt  the  room ;  while  Alma,  b 
the  paper  that  Sushbrooke  had  fiung  down,  tare  it 
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iritb  breathless  liaste,  remembering  bis  words,  **  The  Dasbers 
Are  coming  bome." 

De  Vigne  bad  been  macb  altered  since  Curly's  deatb. 
Gorly's  words  had  let  in  one  ray  of  bope,  and  be  cursed 
the  neadlong  impetuosity  wbicb  bad  made  bim  send  her 
letter  back  unopened.  Tbere  was  hope,  and  sometimes  De 
Yigne  strove  witb  all  bis  force  to  shut  it  out,  lest  it  sbould 
break  in  and  fool  bim  once  again ;  at  otbers  be  clung  to  it 
as  men  do  to  tbe  only  cbance  that  makes  their  life  of  yalue. 
Heaven  knows  tbat  if  bis  love  for  Alma  bad  been  error,  it 
brongbt  bim  pnmsbment  enongb.  Wbichever  way  it 
turned,  be  saw  enougb  to  madden  bim.  If  she  were  raise 
to  bim,  bis  life  would  be  one  lon^  and  bitter  curse ;  if  be 
bad  judged  ber  too  harsbly,  and  bis  neglect  and  cruelty  bad 
driven  ber  to  desperation,  and  sent  ber,  young,  unprotected, 
attractive  as  she  was  to  men,  into  the  cbill  world  to  battle 
witb  poverty,  be  shuddered  to  think  what  migbt  bave  been 
ber  £eite,  so  delicate,  so  trusting,  so  easily  misunderstood ; 
if  she  were  true  to  bim,  across  tbe  beaven  that  opened  to 
bim  with  tbat  bope,  there  stretcbed  ibe  dark  memory  of 
tbe  woman  wbo  bore  bis  name. 

His  love  for  ber  bad  changed  as  near  to  bate  as  bis 
nature,  generous  and  inherently  forgiving,  would  allow. 
He  bad  loved  her,  but  with  the  love  that  slew  Desdemona, 
tbat  murdered  Mariamne ;  a  love  tbat  would  bave  perilled 
all  for  one  caress  of  hers,  but  would  have  sent  ber  to  her 
grave  rather  than  bave  seen  a  rival's  hand  touch  ber, 
another's  lips  come  near  her;  a  love  inexorable  as  death, 
tbat  must  have  all,  or  notbini;. 

But  in  those  long  winter  nights,  tossing  on  his  camp  bed, 
Curly's  words,  like  voices  from  the  grave,  recurred  cease- 
lessly to  bim,  and  as  a  burst  of  tears — anguish  in  itself — 
yet  relieves  the  still  worse  suffering  of  tbe  brain,  so  geniler 
thoughts  of  Alma,  a  ray  of  bope,  a  gleam  of  trust,  softened 
and  relieved  the  bitter  despair  and  hopeless  agony  of  the 
past  months.  Was  bis  own  past  so  pure,  bis  own  life  so 
perfect,  that  he  had  any  right  to  cast  a  stone  at  ber,  even 
though  ber  error  and  ber  perfidy  bad  blasted  all  bis  peace  ? 
De  Yigne  remembered,  with  a  pang,  bow  Sabretasche  bad 
said  to  him,  **  Let  him  that  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall," 
and  bow  be  bad  retorted,  in  the  pride  of  his  unassailed 
strength,  that  to  win,  a  young  fprVfn  love,  bonnd  and  fettered 
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as  he  was,  wo^'ld  be  a  blackguard's  act ;  yet  bw  Konour  hhi 
gone  down  before  liis  passion,  and  be  had  forgotten  tbe  tiea 
that  bound  bim,  until,  bad  eke  been  true  to  him,  it  would 
have  been  uaeleaa  to  remcmbor  tliem. 

If  abe  biid  been  false  to  bim,  if  she  had  been  Vane 
Castleton'a  toy  for  the  bour  and  the  plajtbini;  of  others 
since,  he  would  try  to  find  ber,  save  her,  aliieJd  her  from 
ber  fate,  even  though  to  find  ber,  aud  to  leave  her  bo,  broke 
biB  own  heart.  If  abe  bad  been  true  to  hira,  and  others 
had  wronged  her  youth  and  her  guiielessness,  h^  would  drag 
her  from  their  clutchfs;  and  no  matter  into  what  deplha 
of  misery  she  bad  sunk,  he  would  raise  ber  up,  avenge  her, 
and  if  ever  bis  name  became  bia  own  again,  give  it,  with  his 
love  and  honour,  to  her  in  tbe  sight  of  men.  Across  the 
darker  passions  of  bis  soul  gleamed  tbe  Pity  and  the  Pardoa 
he  had  once  had  need  to  ask  of  ber.  His  love  grow  gentler, 
nobler,  tenderer ;  and  be  thought,  amidst  the  anguieb  of 
those  still  night-watches,  "  Who  am  I,  to  ait  in  judgm^it 
za  her  or  any  other  ?  " 

De  Vigne  had  at  last  learnt  a  lesson  that  he  had  never 
.uarned  before  in  all  bia  life — he  had  learnt  to  love  not 
only  for  Itimself,  but  more  purely,  more  bolily,  more  un- 
■elfiahly. 

But  at  Constantinople — be  whom  all  tbe  army  ca,ned  by 
his  Indian  sobriquet  of  the  Charmed  Life,  whom  shot  and 
abell,  death  and  danger,  had  alike  spared ;  who  had  ridilen 
unharmed  out  of  tbe  fatal  m616e  before  the  guns  of  Balak- 
lava,  though  tbe  last  to  leavo  those  doomed  aod  deatli- 
hauoted  lines; — at  Constantinople  De  Vigne  was  chained 
on  a  aick-bed  by  the  bitterest  of  all  our  Crimean  foes — the 
cholera.  It  was  touch  and  go  with  him  j  his  life  was  very 
nearly  added  to  those  ghastly  Eeturna,  which  wituesaea 
bow  muoh  Imman  life  was  lost  out  there  by  miamanagemeat 
and  procrastination.  Thank  God,  tbe  strength  of  his  con- 
Btitution  pulled  him  through  at  last,  but  tbe  Dashers  Bailed 
for  England  without  bim,  I  got  leave  to  stay  with  him.  I 
would  have  been  cashiered  rather  thao.  leave  him  alone  ia 
the  Scutari  sick-wards — in  that  pestilential  place,  which 
Hounds  BO  poetic  and  delicious  with  its  long,  lovely  name, 
its  Ooldea  Horn,  its  glistening  Boaphorua,  its  gleaming 
minaretb,  its  Leilas,  its  Dudua,  its  bulbuls,  and  its  beauty ; 
but  ii,  a«  all  of  us  can  witaesa,  a  very  afaomination  tor  a 
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VI  to  dwell  m,  with  its  dirt,  its  fleaa,  its  mosquitoes, 
jering  crowds  chattering  every  lingo,  its  abominable 
Turks  with  their  eternal  "  Bono  Johnny,"  and  its  air 
with  disease,  malaria,  and  filth. 

^abretasche  offered  willingly  to  stay  too. 

"  No,  no  ;  go  to  England,  b'abretasche,"  said  De  Yigne, 
sigring  the  Colonel  down  towards  him  in  one  of  his  intervals 
of  comparative  ease.  "  Before  long  I  hope  to  follow  you, 
and  you  would  do  me  much  more  service  if  you  would — if 
you  could — without  bringing  her  name  forward  at  all,  learn 
something  for  me  of — '* 

He  stopped ;  he  could  not  speak  her  name  without  a 
sharp  spasm  as  of  severe  physical  pain. 

Sabretasche  bent  his  head  till  his  lips  were  close  to  De 
Yigne* s  ear;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  him  allude 
to  her  throughout  the  campaign. 

"  Of  Alma  Tressillian  ?  "  he  said  softly.  \ 

De  Yigne  signed  him  assent,  and  a  silent  pressure  of  his 
hand  was  bond  enough  between  them.  If  Sabretasche  had 
been  like  some  eminent  Christians  of  my  acquaintance,  he 
might  have  taken  the  occasion  to  exalt  his  own  superior 
foresight  in  prophesying  the  trouble  that  would  be  bom 
from  De  Yigne's  careless  intimacy  with  the  Little  Tres- 
siUian  ;  being  nothing  more  than  a  "  bon  camarade,"  with 
a  generous  mind,  a  kind  heart,  and  a  gentleman's  tact,  he 
felt  no  temptation  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Some  three  weeks  after  Ours  had  got  under  weigh  for 
England,  I  was  sitting  by  De  Vigne's  couch  reading  to  him 
from  some  of  the  periodicals  my  mother  had  sent  me.  It 
was  Hamley  of  the  Artillery's  "  Lady  Lee,"  which  ought 
to  interest  anybody  if  a  novel  ever  can ;  but  I  doubt  if  De 
Vigne  heard  a  word  of  it.  He  lay  in  one  position ;  his 
head  turned  away  from  me,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  light  rosy 
eastern  clouds,  his  right  hand  clenched  hard  upon  the  bed- 
clothes as  though  it  would  lift  him  perforce  from  that  cruel 
inaction,  as  it  had  aided  him  so  many  times  in  life.  I  was 
glad  that  at  that  minute  an  old  Indian  comrade  of  his — 
come  en  route  from  Calcutta  to  England  y\k  Constantinople 
to  have  a  look  at  the  seat  of  war— was  shown  into  his  room ; 
hoping  that  courtesy  might  rouse  him  more  than  Hamley 's 
liTdjy  story  had  power  to  do. 

The  man  was  a  major  in  the  Cavalry  (Queen's— 9a  ya 
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dire),  of  llie  name  of  De  Vine — a  reaemblaoce  naat 
enough,  I  daj-e  say,  to  justify  Mra.  Malaprop  aud  Co.  in 
thiaMng  them  brothers,  and  the  Heralds'  0mc6  in  makiog 
them  out  two  branches  of  tlie  same  liouae. 

He  eat  and  chatted  some  time  of  thdir  old  Scinde  remi- 
niaeencea  i  heartily  sorry  to  see  De  Vigna  knocked  down 
ne  he  was,  and  congratulating  him  warmly  on  tlie  hononra 
he  had  won — houQ'uTB  lor  which  in  truth,  though  De  Vigne 
cared  very  little,  as  long  as  he  had  had  the  delight  of  fight- 
ing well,  and  was  thought  to  "  have  done  his  duty." 

At  last  the  man  ruse  to  go,  and  bad  bidden  ua  good-bye, 
wlien  he  turned  back : 

"I  Bay,  old  fellow,  I've  forgotten  the  chief  thing  I  came 
here  to  tell  vou.  This  letter  of  youra  has  been  voyaging 
after  me,  sent  from  Calcutta  to  Xtelhi,  and  from  Delhi  to 
Bohilcunde,  and  God  knows  where,  till  it  came  to  my  hand 
about  fofir  moijthit  ago.  I  was  just  going  to  open  it  when 
I  saw  tlie  g  in  the  name,  and  the  "Crimea"  which  the 
donkeys  at  the  Post-oflice  overlookt'd.  Tou  see  your  cor^ 
respondent  has  put  you  Hussars  ;  I  suppose  that  led  to  the 
mistake.  It's  a  lady's  writing ;  I  hope  the  delay's  been  no 
dama^-e  to  your  fair  friend,  whoever  she  be.  I  daro  aay  you 
have  'em  by  s<'ores  from  a  dozen  different  quarters,  so  this 
one  has  betn  no  loss.  By  George  !  it's  seven  o'clouk,  and 
I'm  to  diuo  at  the  embassy.  Good  night,  old  fellow;  I 
shaU  come  and  eee  you  to-morrow." 

Scrawled  over  ^uth  the  diiierent  postscripts  and  addresses, 
BO  that  nothing  of  the  original  address  was  visible  save  the 
"  Major  De  Vigne,"  Alma's  writing  was  recognised  by  him 
ere  It  had  left  the  other's  hand;  almost  before  the  door 
had  closed  he  wronched  it  opeu,  and  turning  away  from 
me,  rend  the  many  close-written  and  tear-btotted  pages  tbat 
she  had  penued  to  him  on  her  sick-bed  at  Montreasor'a. 
Knowing  he  would  wish  to  read  on  unwitnessed,  I  leit  the 

He  did  read  on,  and,  when  he  had  read  all,  bowing  his 
head  upon  bis  hands,  he  wept  like  a  woman.  For  in  that 
hour  of  joy  just  won,  for  which  his  heart  went  up  \m  God 
in  tremhling  grutitude — between  him,  a^d  the  love  that 
was  his  heritage  and  right  as  man,  there  stood  the  darh 
shadow,  the  relentless  phantom  of  his  Marriage.  It  it 
bittor.  Heaven  knows,  to  be  alone  in  the  Shadow  of  Doalh. 
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with  no  ray  of  light  to  guide,  no  gleam  of  hope  to  aid  ylb  ; 
but  even  more  bitter  than  this  is  it  to  stand  as  he  now 
stood,  with  the  sudden  gleam  and  radiance  of  a  sunshine 
that  he  must  never  enjoy  playing  even  at  his  very  feet ; — ^to 
stand  as  he  now  stood,  fettered  by  irons  that  long  ago  his 
own  hands  had  forged ;  held  back  hy  the  Eumenides  of  his 
own  headlong  folhes  ;  divided  from  all  he  loved  as  by  a 
great  gulf,  by  the  fell  consequences  of  the  Fast ;  his  own 
passions  their  own  Nemesis. 

Would  you  know  the  poison  that  stung  him  in  the  cup 
of  bis  joy  ?  It  was  this  single  passage :  "  She  told  me  she 
was  your  wife,  Granville  ! — your  wife  ! — that  coarse,  loud- 
voiced,  cruel-eyed  woman  I  But  that  at  the  moment  I 
hated  her  so  bitterly  for  her  assumption,  I  could  have 
laughed  in  her  face  1  I  could  not  help  telling  her  it  was  a 
pity  she  did  not  learn  the  semblance  of  a  lady  to  support 
her  in  her  r61e  ;  for  I  bated  her  so  much  for  daring,  even  in 
pretence,  to  take  your  name — to  venture  to  claim  you.  If 
it  was  wrong,  I  could  not  help  it :  I  love  you  so  dearly  that 
I  could  never  bear  even  an  imaginary  rival.  That  woman 
your  wife  !  Not  even  when  she  showed  me  some  paper  or 
other  she  said  was  a  marriage  certificate,  did  a  thought  of 
belief  in  her  story — which  would  have  been  disbelief  in  you 
— cross  my  mind  for  a  moment ;  and  when  I  discovered 
Vane  Castleton's  cruel  plot,  and  saw  so  plainly  how  this 
woman  must  have  been  an  emissary  of  his  to  try  and  wean 
me  from  you,  I  thanked  God  that  I  had  never  been  disloyal 
to  you  even  with  a  thought.  I  trusted  you  too  well  ever  to 
believe  that  you  would  have  kept  such  a  secret  from  me. 
I  loved  you  too  fondly  to  wrong  you  in  your  absence  by 
want  of  that  faith  which  it  is  your  right  to  expect  and 
mine  to  give  ! " 

Those  were  the  words  that  struck  him  more  fiercely  than 
any  dagger's  thrust.  This  was  the  wound  which  that  soft 
and  childlike  hand,  that  would  have  been  itself  cut  ofiT 
rather  than  have  harmed  him,  gave  him  in  the  very  words 
that  vowed  her  love.  This  is  what  chained  him,  Tantalus- 
Hke,  from  the  heaven  long  yearned  for  now  so  near,  but 
near  only  to  mock  his  fetters,  to  elude  his  grasp. 

He  must  stand  before  her  and  say,  *' Your  faith  was 
mUiplAced — ^that  woman  is  my  wile  I " 
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THl  WIFB   TO  WHOM  8i.BKETAS0H1t  TAB  BOTFO 

The  first  chesnut- leaves  of  the  Tuileries  were  eilrered  tn 
the  moonlight,  and  tlie  dark  Seiue  wound  under  tbe  gloomy 
bridges  of  the  old  town  out  under  the  wooded  heighto  w 
i^t.  Germain,  where  the  oaks  tliat  had  hatened  to  the  love 
of  Louise  de  la  Yallicre  were  tbniBttng  out  their  earliest 
spring-buda.  It  was  night  and  tbe  deep  calm  heavens 
bout  above,  as  if  in  tendemeas  for  the  fair  white  City  that 
lay  ia  tbe  valley  of  the  Seine,  like  one  of  the  gleaming 
lilies  of  its  own  eiiled  Bourbons.  Arouod  it,  in  the  grand 
old  chase  of  St.  Cloud,  in  the  forest  aisles  of  Pontainebleau, 
among  the  silent  terraces  of  Yersailles  and  Neuilly,  the 
night  was  calm,  still,  huahed  to  lioly  silence  ;  wbilst  in  the 
City  of  pleasures,  of  hlood,  of  mirth,  of  deatli,  of  wit,  of 
strife,  in  the  City  of  Mirabeau  and  Andre  Chenier,  of 
Hivarol  and  St.  Just,  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Th^roigne 
de  Mericourt,  the  night  was  full  of  jests  and  laughter,  M 
the  gaa-flowera  of  MabiJle  were  lit,  and  the  ImperiaJ  house- 
hold thronged  the  palace  of  tUe  Bourbous,  and  the  crowds 
filled  tbe  Boulevards  and  the  Cafes  Chantants  ;  tbe  Chau- 
miere  and  the  Chateau  dee  Pleura,  lor  Ftiris  was  awuke, 
crowned  with  flowers,  with  laugliter  on  her  lips  and  spark- 
ling in  her  eyes,  gay  as  a  young  girl  at  her  fir'st  ball — gay 
as  she  has  ever  been,  even  on  the  eve  of  her  darkest  trage- 
dies, her  most  terrible  lioura. 

The  soft  spring  night  came  down  on  Paris.  Before  the 
cheval-glass  in  her  luiurious  bedebamber.  with  jewels  OD 
her  bair  and  in  her  bosom,  stood  the  bolle  of  its  laost  aris- 
tocratic reunions,  shuddering,  even  while  her  maid  clasped 
the  pearls  upon  her  arm  for  a  ball  at  Madame  de  lu  Tieil- 
lecour's,  at  tlie  memory  of  those  words  from  her  brother's 
lips,  which  bade  her  choose  between  infidelity  or  death.  At 
the  window  of  her  own  room,  looking  up  to  the  clear  etan 
Ihat  seemed  to  rebuke  from  their  calm  and  holy  stillneai, 
the  gay  and  feverish  fret  of  the  human  life  befovr,  Ainu 
Tressilliao  gazed  on  the  spring  night,  her  eyes  brilliiL-i*;  with 
the  radiance  of  hope  ;  be  was  coming  hom& — her  lovf?,  hei 
idol ;  what  could  await  her  now  but  a  rotum  of  thar  joy 
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once  so  rudely  shivered  from  her  grasp  ?  Not  very  many 
yards  off,  in  her  crowded  and  bizarre  boudoir,  where  finery 
stood  in  the  stead  of  taste,  and  overloading  passed  for  luxury, 
the  Trefusis  read  the  line  in  the  Engbsh  papers  which 
announced  tbe  arrival  of  her  husband's  troop,  and  threw 
it  aside  with  an  oath  because  the  Crimea  had  not  rid  her  of 
his  life,  and  left  her  mistress  of  a  portion  of  his  wealth 
that  would  have  come  to  her — ^for  the  law  would  have  re- 
cognised her  rights  as  his  '^  wife,"  and  she  was  in  difficulties 
and  in  debt.  Underneath  the  windows  that  shone  bright 
with  the  wax-lights  of  Violet's  toilette-table,  stood  a  woman, 
once  as  beautiful  as  she,  but  now  haggard,  tawdry,  pitiful  to 
look  upon,  begging  of  the  passers-by  for  the  coins  which 
would  procure  her  a  draught  of  absinthe ;  that  deadly 
tempter,  that  sure,  slow,  relentless  murderer  who,  Jael-like, 
Bootnes  us  for  the  moment  to  drive  the  iron  nail  into  our 
brain  while  we  slumber,  and  whom,  madman-like,  we  seek 
and  crave  the  thirst  for,  though  we  know  the  end  is  death. 
Those  four  women — ^how  unlike  they  were  !  Dissimilar  as 
night  and  dawn ;  as  fragrant  roses  and  dank  nightshade ; 
as  the  two  spirits  that  in  fable  and  apologue  hover  over  our 
path,  the  one  to  lead  us  to  a  Gehenna,  the  other  to  an 
Iiden ;  dissimilar  enough,  God  knows.  Yet  the  same  stars 
looked  down  on  them,  the  same  men  had  loved  them,  and, 
in  one  chain  of  circumstances,  Fate  had  bound  and  woven 
them  together. 

That  same  night  Sabretasche  arrived  in  Paris.  Eumours 
had  reached  him  of  Violet's  betrothal  to  the  German 
Prince.  Believe  them  for  an  instant  he  did  not.  But  the 
rumour  of  her  projected  union  struck  him  with  a  deadly 
chill ;  he  realised  for  the  first  time  the  possibility  that,  one 
day,  if  he  could  not  claim  her,  another  might.  He  re- 
membered women  who  had  loved,  perhaps,  as  fondly  as  she, 
who  had  gone  to  their  husbands'  arms  with  hearts  aching 
for  another ;  and  despite  his  faith,  trembled  for  the  treasure 
of  which  another  man  might  rob  him  any  moment,  and  he 
have  no  nght  or  power  to  avenge  the  theft ! 

xie  went  to  Paris  as  soon  as  his  men  were  landed  to  learn 
what  truth  or  untruth  there  was  in  this  report ;  to  look 
— if  unseen  himself — once  more  upon  her,  before  another's 
right  should  claim  the  beauty  once  promised  as  his  own. 

It  was  midnight  when  he  drove  to  where  her  people  lived 
in  the  Champ'  E^rsees.  2  n 


A  carriage  stood  beFore  the  eatranee,  the  door  vim  wtda 
open,  the  hiill  woa  bright  with  ite  wax-lighta,  the  servanti 
were  moving  to  oiid  fro,  and  ia  the  fall  glare  of  the  light  he 
beheld  that  fuce,  vrhich  with  the  dirt  of  war  and  death 
around  hod  never  for  an  honr  ceased  to  bannt  him.  She 
stood  there,  untoiisciouB  of  the  eyee  whose  gaze  she  bad 
often  thonght  would  have  power  to  reoall  her  from  the 
tomb  ;  a  narrow  band  of  gold  and  pearlu  clasped  her  wavy 
cheanut  hair;  her  large  evt'a  were  dnrkerand  more  brilliant 
atill  from  the  Bhadow  beneatli  thoir  lids  ;  about  her  were  all 
the  grace  atid  fascination  of  her  anrpassing  lovelint'ss  ;  and 
BB  ho  looked  on  her,  she  crossed  the  pavement  and  entered 
the  carriage,  slill  unconseioua  ttiat  in  the  darkness  of  tha 
night  the  heart  she  held  eo  dciir  waa  beating  cloae  to  hers ! 

The  carriage  roiled  down  the  Champs  Elyaees.  Ere  the 
door  cloeed,  Sabretasche  went  up  to  a  servant  auJ  asked 
whither  they  went. 

The  mnn  told  him  to  the  Ducheaee  de  La  Tieillecour's 
masked  Kal). 

Sabretasclie  remembered  that  on  alighting  in  Paris  thiit 
nigbt  he  had  met  Le'once  de  La  Vieilleeour'H,  the  Due's  sob 
by  an  early  marriage,  who  had  bidden  him  come  and  aee 
hu  handsome  stepmother  at  her  hal  masqu^  thnt  night,  to 
which  the  Colonel  hnd  given  a  hasty  negative.  Now  be 
drove  to  his  rooms,  took  a  domino  and  a  mask,  and  joined 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  amuaing  reuniona  of  the  scA^n 
— a  b/tl  de  I'op^a  where  all  the  rBvellera  had  pure  descents 
and  stately  escutcheons,  though  not,  perhaps,  much  more 
atainlesB  reputations  than  the  fair  maaKers  of  more  "  equi- 
vocal position,"  who  were  treading  the  boards,  and  drinkmg 
the  champagne,  of  the  opera  festivities, 

He  moved  through  the  rooms,  threading  his  wny  through 
those  brilliant  butterflies  who  toil  so  wearily  on  the  tread- 
mill of  fashion.  As  vet  he  saw  not  the  one  he  aought; 
though  now  and  then  tie  heard  from  men  oa  they  passed  by 
him  praises  of  her  heauty,  praises  which  turned  his  blood  W 
fire.  Once,  a  violet  domino  powdered  with  violets  in  gold 
passed  him  quickly ;  jealousy  quickened  his  senses,  and, 
despite  the  mask,  he  recognised  Carl  of  Vallenst«in,  with 
whom  in  days  £-jne  by  he  hsA  di'unk  Johannisherg,  onA 
played  €cart^,  and  smoked  Havonnaha  under  the  linden- 
trees  of  his  summer  palace  in  Saiouy. 
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He  lost  the  Prince  in  the  crowd ;  and  still  nowhere  could 
be  find  ber  whom  his  eyes  ached  with  longing  to  gaze  upon 
again,  and  Leonce  de  la  Yieillecour  dragged  him  perforce 
to  see  the  Duchess,  to  speak  to  Madame  of  the  Crimea  and 
of  Curly. 

Gwen  Brandling  and  Madame  de  La  Yieillecour  must 
truly  have  been  two  different  beings,  that  she  could  talk 
with  scarce  a  tremor  of  that  terrible  death-scene  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Paul — talk  of  it  flirting  her  fan,  and  glanc- 
ing through  her  mask  with  those  magnificent  eyes,  while  the 
iance-music  rang  out  in  her  ears !  Did  she  really  think  so 
little  of  her  brother,  of  the  fair  child  with  his  golden  curls 
and  his  gleeful  laugh,  who  had  played  with  her  under  the 
shadow  of  the  lime-trees  in  their  old  home,  long  years 
before,  when  the  world  and  its  prizes  were  no  more  to  her 
than  the  polished  chesnuts  lying  at  her  feet,  and  no  pro- 
phetic shadow  foretold  to  him  his  dying  hour  in  the  horrors 
of  Sebastopol  ?  Did  she  really  tbmk  no  more  of  him,  as 
she  waltzed  in  that  brilliant  circle  with  the  arms  of  a  royal 
Prince  around  her  ?  Gk)d  knows !  I  will  not  judge  her. 
Because  there  are  no  tears  seen  in  our  eyes,  it  does  not 
follow  we  are  dead  to  grief. 

The  windows  of  the  ball-room  opened  at  the  far-end,  on 
to  a  terrace  overlooking  the  cool  shadowy  gardens  of  the 
hotel ;  and  dropping  the  curtain  of  one  of  the  windows 
behind  him,  Sabretasche  escaping  from  the  Duchess,  stood 
a  moment  in  the  calm  air.  At  the  end  of  the  terrace, 
having  evidently  quitted  the  ball-room  as  he  had  done  by 
one  of  the  twelve  windows  that  opened  on  the  terrace, 
stood  a  woman  and  a  man.  It  was  Yiolet;  and  beside 
her,  bending  towards  her,  the  domino  of  Carl  of 
Yallenstein,  his  mask  in  his  hand,  and  on  his  impassive 
features  an  eagerness  and  a  glow  but  very  rarely  wakened 
there. 

Not  lor  his  life  could  Sabretasche  have  stirred  a  step 
from  where  he  stood ;  fascinated,  basilisk-like,  he  gazed 
upon  the  woman  he  loved,  and  the  man,  whom  the  world 
said  was  soon  to  win  from  her  the  title  by  which,  but  two 
years  before,  he  had  hoped  to  have  called  her.  He  stood 
and  gazed  upon  them,  upon  the  one,  whom  he  would  have 
cherished  so  fondly ;  ana  upon  the  spoiler  who  might  have 
itt-olen  from   him  all  he  valued  upon  earth.     They  were 
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Bpeaklog  Id  Frencb,  aod  some  of  their  words  came  to  Mm 
l-here  he  rtood. 

"  That  is  your  last  reeolve  ?  " 

"  Tes,  I  am  nol  ungrateful  for  the  honour  you  would  dc 
tne ;  but  to  accept  it  would  be  a  crime  in  me  and  a  treason 
lo  you.  I  kuow — I  grieve  to  know — that  others  may  have 
misled  you,  and  not  replied  to  }'ou  ot  the  first  as  I  bid  them, 
Biid  I  sought  lliis  opportunity  to  tell  you  trankly,  and  ouue 
for  all,  that  1  can  never  be  your  wife." 

"  Because  you  love  aimther  !  " 

"If  I  do,  monaeigueiir,  such  knowledgu  should  surely 
have  prevented  your  seeking  me  as  you  bsve  now  dune.  I 
ehould  have  thought  you  too  proud  to  wish  for  an  uuwilling 
bride." 

'■  But  I  love  you  ao  tenderly,  m aiJemoi sella ;  I  would  win 
you  at  every  rislt,  and  if  you  give  me  your  haud,  1  will  do 
my  best  to  maku  your  heart  mine  too — " 

■'It  IB  impossible!  Do  not  urge  me  further.  XjeeXt 
me,  I  beg  of  you.  I  shall  never  marry,  i  should  ha« 
hoped  my  friends  had  made  you  understand  this ;  but  flnw 
they  misled  you,  there  waa  but  one  open  and  hosoanbls 
course  for  me  to  pursue — to  tell  juu  at  once,  tuysel^  ihtt 
I  can  never  be  your  wife,  nor  any  other's.  Tour  words 
wi!y  pain  me.     Leave  me,  I  entreat  of  you." 

He  was  too  ti'ue  a  gentleman  to  preaa  ber  furtbei  j  ha 
bowed  low,  and  left  her. 

He  lifted  the  curtain  of  one  of  the  windowB,  and  went 
back  into  the  brilliantly-lighted  ball-room  ;  and  Sabretnsubf 
was  at  last  alone  with  tlie  woman  he  loved. 

With  yearning  love  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  iiiurmiu>- 
ing  her  name — that  name  which  had  been  oa  his  lips  in  m 
many  dreams,  broken  by  the  din  of  hostOe  cannon,  Sbe 
turned,  and,  with  a  low  faint  cry,  sprang  forward,  and  fell 
upon  his  Iteart. 

i'or  awhile  in  the  joy  of  re-union,  they  forgot  alt  siw 
that  f.hey  were  together — save  that  he  held  her,  with  ibst 
heart  beating  against  his  which  no  man  as  yet  had  had 
power  to  win  from  him — save  that  he  had  come  back  tA  hsi 
from  danger  and  suffering,  out  of  the  very  shadow  of  tht 
valley  of  death,  from  under  the  very  stroke  of  the  angal  J 
destruction. 

On  such  a  meeting  we  will  not  dnell ;  there  ia  little  iiuh 
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joy  on  earth,  and  what  there  is,  is  sacred.  As,  after  a 
dream  of  the  night  in  which  those  we  have  lost  live  again, 
and  the  days  long  gone  by  bloom  once  more  for  us  with  aL 
their  sunsnine  and  their  fragrance,  we  awake  it  the  grey 
dawn  of  the  winter's  morning,  with  all  the  sorrow  and  the 
burden,  the  darkness  and  the  weariness,  af  our  actual  life 
rushing  back  upon  us ;  so  they  awoke  to  the  memory  that 
they  had  met  only  to  part  again — that  they  had  had  an 
interval  of  rest,  given  tbem  only  like  the  accused  in  the 
torture-room,  even  that  they  might  live  to  suffer  the 
more. 

They  were  forced  to  part  I  If  it  be  hard  to  part  a  living 
member  from  a  quivering  human  body,  is  it  not  harder  to 
sever  from  each  other  two  human  hearts  such  as  nature 
formed  to  beat  as  one,  and  which  are  only  torn  asunder,  at 
the  cost  of  every  quivering  nerve,  and  every  clinging  fibre  ? 
Heaven  knows,  few  enough  hearts  in  this  world  beat  in 
unison  for  those  that  do,  to  need  be  parted !  And  as  the 
memory  of  their  inexorable  fate  rose  up  before  him,  Sabre- 
tasche  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  that  exquisite  loveliness, 
condemned  for  his  sake  to  a  solitary  and  unblessed  life, 
desolate  as  a  widow,  without  even  the  title  and  the  memories 
of  a  wife.  Involuntarily  he  drew  her  closer  to  him — invo- 
luntarily he  murmured : 

"  Oh,  my  Q-od !  we  cannot  live  thus !  " 

What  comfort  had  she  to  give  him  ?  None.  She  could 
only  weep,  clinging  to  him  and  vowing  she  would  be  true 
to  him  always — true  to  him  whatever  chanced. 

"  *  True  to  me  ! '  And  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  in 
return  but  suffering — I  have  nothing  to  reward  you  with 
but  anguish  and  trial  I  If  I  could  but  bear  your  burden 
with  mine !     If  I  could  but  suffer  alone — " 

"No,  no,"  she  murmured  vaguely,  "  not  alone — not 
alone.  What  we  suffer,  let  us  suffer  together.  You  would 
not  have  me  cease  to  love  you  ?  "  ^ 

"  My  God !  no.  And  yet  if  I  were  not  selfish,  1  should 
bid  you  forget  me,  and  try  to  rejoice,  if  you  obeyed.  Violet, 
if  ever  you  should  " — and,  despite  all  his  effort,  his  voice 
was  all  but  inaudible  with  the  anguish  and  the  tenderness 
he  tried  to  hold  down  and  rein  in — "  if  you  should  think  at 
foiy  time  it  were  possible  to  find  happiness  with  another 
^^f  you  fancy  you  could  in  other  loves  forget  my  fatal 
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wliicb  has  be^i  onir  doonied  to  crovd  joar  yesn 
'  ■  —he  tioppv;  1  will  never  repruacli  too.  D« 
b&t  /  tuisll  suffer ;  no  compl&int  of  mine  ahalt 
tner  trouble  you.  I  %ill  trj  s,ni  thank  God  that  he  has 
not,  throagb  me,  cursed  Ute  life  dearer  than  my  own,  aod 
in  time,  ]>erhap8, 1  may  Uam  to  bleaa  the  one  wbn  hag 
gifcn  ytu  the  j"f  I  would  base — " 

He  ceased ;  hia  voice  wm  low  and  broken  ;  he  could  Dot 
complete  kia  geuerous  speech ;  the  great  lo»e  in  him  orer- 
powered  every  other  feeliug ;  he  could  not  bid  her  go  to 
another!  Wht>  amongst  us  would  aisk  of  any  inan  to  sign 
nis  owD  deuth' warrant  P  Who  can  wonder  that  be  shraok 
from  coneif^ning  himself  to  a  living  death,  to  aa  eiiateuce 
hopeless  as  the  grave,  with  tiiroea  of  mortal  agony  that 
Hould  never  cease  mi  loog  a*  there  were  blood  in  bis  veina, 
and  Wtfllity  in  hi^  heart  ? 

She  looked  up  in  his  lace,  ttie  moonlight  gleaming  in  her 
efes,  in  which  was  the  smile  of  love  without  hope,  yet 
faithful  to  the  end — such  a  smile  aa  a  woman  might  gira 
from  tlie  acaSfold  to  one  whom  she  would  fain  comfort  to 
the  last. 

"  Do  you  remember  I  aaid  I  was  yours— yours  for  life 
and  death — yours  for  ever  P  That  tow  is  aa  sacred  to  me 
(i«  though  it  were  my  marriage  oath  to  you.  I>uve,  happi- 
ness, home — and  with  another  ?  Tou  cau  know  me  little, 
my  ewn  dearest,  to  apeak  so  to  me  I  Others  have  tried  to 
urge  me  to  iiifidelily.  I  never  thought  you  would  inMult 
me  too.  Noble,  generous,  unselfiBh  as  your  love  is,  /,  who 
tboughi.  once  to  be  _"our  wile — I  will  be  worthy  of  it,  and 
I  count  sorrow  from  your  hand  far  dearer  than  joy  from 
any  other's  I " 

He  could  uot  answer  her ;  be  tried  to  thank  her,  but  hn 
voice  failed  him.  To  have  such  love  as  this  given  him,  and 
to  be  forced  by  fate  to  live  as  though  he  had  it  not  I — to 
leave  her  aa  though  she  were  nothing  to  hint,  when,  onlv 
grown  dearer  by  absence,  to  part  from  her  was  to  wrenca 
awaj  bis  very  life ! 

His  burden  grew  heavier  than  he  could  bear.  With  her 
words  dawned  the  ideal  of  ao  fair  a  Ufel  It  rose  op  before 
hia  graap  with  all  its  sweetest  glories.  The  world — ths 
world— what  was  that  to  them  P  he  had  hut  to  etretch  out 
tUB  band,  and  say  to  the  woman  who  oved  him.  ''  Cornel  " 
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He  became  deatlily  pale ;  hia  bead  was  drooped  till  bis 
lips  rested  on  hers  ;  be  stood  immovable,  save  for  tbe  fast 
thick  tbrobs  of  bis  beart,  and  tbe  convulsive  strength  witb 
wbicb  be  pressed  her  against  bis  breast.  Tbe  pbysicial 
conflicts  he  bad  of  late  passed  through  were  peace,  rest, 
child's  play,  compared  with  this  deadly  struggle  that  waited 
for  him  in  the  first  hour  of  bis  return ! 

Suddenly  be  lifted  bis  head. 

"  I  have  no  strength  for  this !  Let  us  go  into  tbe  world. 
I  must  put  some  shield  between  us  and  this  torture." 

He  spoke  rapidly,  almost  harshly ;  it  was  the  first  time 
that  his  voice  bad  ever  lost  its  softness,  his  manner  the 
tenderness  natural  to  him  at  all  times,  and  doubly  gentle 
ever  to  ber.  She  gave  one  heavy,  hopeless  sigh,  and  as  he 
beard  it  he  shivered  from  head  to  foot.  He  dared  no 
longer  be  with  ber  alone,  and  he  led  ber  back  into  tbe 
crowded  ball-room. 

There  were  many  masks  worn  tliat  night,  at  that  bal 
masque  of  the  Duchesse  de  La  Vieillecour*s ! 

Escaping  from  the  crowd  be  walked  along  under  the 
calm  April  skies,  careless  of  tbe  groups  that  jostled  him  on 
the  trottoir,  from  the  gay  students,  chanting  their  chansons 
d  boirSf  to  tbe  piteous  outcasts  whose  last  home  would  be 
tbe  Morgue ;  from  tbe  light-hearted,  bright-eyed  grisette 
of  the  Quartier  Latin,  to  the  wretched  chifibnnier  of  the 
Faubourg  d'Enfer,  stopping  to  carry  rags  and  filth  away  as 
wealth.  He  walked  along,  wandering  far,  across  the  rent 
Neuf,  and  into  the  old  City,  unconscious  where  be  went, 
blind  to  tbe  holy  beauty  of  the  midnight  stars,  deaf  to  the 
noisy  laughter  of  the  midnight  revellers,  till  a  shrill  voice 
struck  on  his  ear,  tbe  voice  of  a  woman,  ^^  Limosina  per  la 
caritd,  signor  /  " 

Tbe  language  of  his  childhood  and  his  youth  always 
stirred  a  chord  of  tenderness  and  of  regret  in  bis  beart. 
For  bis  fondest  endearments  Italian  words  rose  to  bis  lips, 
and  in  bis  hours  of  strongest  passion,  Italian  was  the  lan- 
guage in  wbicb  be  would  first  and  most  naturally  have 
spoken.  Despite  the  chain  that  Italy  had  bung  upon  him, 
he  loved  ber,  and  he  loved  her  language,  with  one  of  the 
deep  and  mournful  attachments  with  which  we  love  wbat 
has  cost  us  heavily,  and  which  is  yet  dear  to  us.  From  his 
musings,  that  shrill  voice,  witb  its  "  Caritd^  caritd^  signor  I  '* 
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startled  him  with  a  sudden  aliock.  Perliapa  eometbiti];  in 
the  tones  stung  Ijim  with  a  vague  pang  of  remembrance.  * 
pang  as  of  an  old  wouud  auddeulj  struck  in  tW  d^rb  b,v  on 
unseen  baud.  At  ahj  rato,  ioToloiitariiy,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Italian  words,  he  stretched  out  hia  hand  with  the  alms 
she  begged.  . 

The  iace  was  Laggard,  faded,  stamped  with  the  violeaw 
of  a  fiendish  temper,  inflamed  with  the  passion  for  drink ; 
the  eyes  red,  the  lips  thin,  the  brow  contracted,  the  hair 
grey  and  spare — tlie  face  of  a  virago,  the  face  of  a  drunkard. 
Still,  with  an  electric  thrill  of  memory,  it  took  him  back  to 
another  face,  twenty  years  younger,  with  delicate  colouring, 
emooth  brow,  Jong  shining  hair,  and  dark  voluptuous  eye* 
— another,  yet  the  same,  marked  and  ruined  even  then  with 
the  stain  of  the  same  virago  passions. 

He  gazed  upon  her,  that  dim  and  horrible  memory  strug- 
gling into  birth  by  the  light  of  the  gas-lamp ;  her  bloodshot 
eyes  looked  up  at  him  ;  and  Ikiu,  after  twenty  years,  he . 
his  faithless  wife  niet  once  again  in  life. 

Ho  gated  upon  her  as  men  in  ancient  days  gazed  os' 
horrible  visage  of  the  Medusa,  faspinated  with  a  spell  wl" 
while  they  loathed  it,  held  them  tight  bound  there,  to 
till  their  eyes  grew  dini  nud  their  hearts  sick  unto  death 
what  they  dreaded  and  abhorred ;  fascinated,  he  gazed  upon 
her,  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him ;  fascinated,  nhe 
gazed  on  him,  the  husband  she  had  wronged.  They  recog- 
nised each  other ;  the  tie  that  had  once  bound  them,  the 
wrong  that  had  once  parted  them,  would  have  taught  thecD 
to  know  each  other,  though  twice  twenty  years  had  parttj 
them  ;  he  who  had  wedded  and  loved  her,  she  wiio  had 
wedded  and  dishonoured  him. 

There  they  stood,  in  the  midnight  streets  of  Paris,  face 
to  i'ace  once  more,  They,  husband  and  wife?  They,  those 
whom"Q-od  had  joined  together?"  Oh!  farce  and  folly 
and  falsehood ! 

There  they  stood.  The  man,  with  his  noble  bearing,  hit 
delicate  beauty,  his  generous  and  chivalric  nature,  hii 
highly-cultured  intellect,  his  fastidious  tastes,  his  proud 
en  see  ptibilities,  sensitive  to  dishonour,  incapable  or  a  base 
thought  or  a  mean  act.  And  she — the  beau^  she  had  oarS 
owned  distorted  witli  the  vile  temper  and  ravings  of  I 
ahrcxT;  on  face  and  form  the  stamp  of  a  virago's  passioui 
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of  a  conscience  dead,  of  a  brain  besotted  with  the  drink  to 
which  she  had  latterly  flown  as  consoler  and  companion  ;  a 
creature  from  whom  a  passer-by  would  shrink  with  loathing ; 
the  type  of  lowest,  most  debased,  most  loathsome  woman- 
hood! 

Yet  these  were  husband  and  wife  ! 

She  looked  up  in  his  face — up  into  those  melancholy  and 
lustrous  eyes,  which  seemed  to  her  the  eyes  of  an  avenging 
angel. 

All  his  wrongs,  all  the  memories  of  that  betrayal  which 
had  stung  and  eaten  into  his  very  soul — all  the  torture  which 
his  tie  to  this  woman  had  brought  on  his  head  and  on 
hers  who  was  dearer  than  his  life — all  the  joys  of  which 
this  wife,  so  false  to  him,  had  robbed  him — ^aJl  the  horror, 
the  bitterness,  the  misery  of  his  bondage  to  this  woman — 
all  rushed  upon  him  at  the  sight  of  the  wife  to  whom  fate 
condemned  him.  His  face  grew  stem,  with  bitterness  rare 
with  him.  Wronged  pride,  outraged  trust,  violated  honour, 
loathing,  scorn,  pity,  an  unspoken  accusation,  which  was 
more  full  of  reproach  and  rebuke  than  any  words,  were 
vmtten  on  his  face  as,  sick  unto  death,  he  turned  invo- 
luntarily from  her — deeply  as  she  had  erred  to  him,  she 
was  sunk  too  low  for  him  to  upbraid.  With  a  shudder  he 
turned  from  her ;  and  at  that  instant  with  an  inarticulate 
cry  she  fell  down  on  the  flagstones  of  the  street.  Confused, 
and  but  half-conscious  from  the  draught  with  which  she 
had  drugged  her  thoughts  and  satisfied  the  passion  which 
had  grown  upon  her,  as  the  passion  for  drink  grows  ever  on 
its  victims ;  strongly  imbued  with  the  superstition  of  her 
country ;  whiJe  vague  stray  remnants  of  the  miracles,  the 
credulities,  and  the  legends  of  her  religion  still  dwelt  in  her 
mind  too  deep  for  any  crime  to  uproot  her  belief  in  them ; — 
the  pale  stern  face  of  her  husband,  with  the  dark,  melan- 
choly, reproachful  eyes  that  gazed  upon  her  with  a  voiceless 
rebuke  which  touched  her  into  remorse  for  the  lengthened 
wrong  her  life  had  done  him,  seemed,  as  he  stood  suddenly 
before  her  in  the  faint  cold  Hght  of  the  moon,  as  the  face  of 
an  Avenging  Angel  beckoning  her  to  the  chastisement  of 
her  crimes.  Debilitated  and  semi-delirious,  her  strength 
eaten  and  burnt  away  by  the  deadly  absinthe,  her  mind  hazy 
and  clouded,  impressionable  to  the  superstitions  of  her  creed 
and  oouDtry;  Rtruck  with  terror  at  what  her  weak  mind 
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fancied  wae  a  messenger  of  retribution  from  tlie  tearen  At 

slterDHtely  reviled,  blasphemed,  and  dreuded-,  witli  a  shri! 
cry  of  borror  and  appeal,  she  fell  down  at  his  feet,  a  help. 
leas,  motionless  mass,  lying  still,  death-like,  huddled  togetbe* 
in  the  cold,  clear  moonlight,  on  tha  glistening  pavemeiii, 
before  the  man  her  life  had  wronged. 

His  impulse  was  to  leave  ber  there;  to  fly  for  ever  froo 
the  epect^le  of  the  noman  he  bad  once  loved  fondly,  anil 
who  had  once  slept  innocently  on  his  heart,  thus  lost  aoti 
thus  degraded ;  to  leave  for  ever  the  presence  of  a  wife  who 
outraged  every  seoae,  every  taate,  every  feeling,  but  to  whom 
the  law  still  bound  him,  betauae  fcom  a  drunkard  no  diyoive 
iagrauted! 

ilut  pity,  duty,  humanity  stayed  him.  Though  she  wm 
his  enemy,  ehe  was  a  woman ;  though  she  had  wroaced 
him,  she  was  now  in  want ;  though  she  had  forsaken,  bo- 
trajed.  and  robbed  him  of  more  than  twec^long  year*' 
peace  and  joy,  she  bnd  once  had  bis  love.  He  had  once 
vowed  to  cherish  and  protect  her,  aud,  though  she  had 
long  ago  lost  all  right  or  powt^r  to  appeal  to  those  vows,  or 
that  care,  he  would  not  leave  her  there,  alone  in  tbe  fuii 
streets  at  midnight,  lying  in  the  kennel  like  a  dog. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  round  tliem  in  an  instant- 
round  the  man  with  hia  patrician  grace  and  beauty,  mi 
the  woman  lying  at  his  feet,  t^qualid  and  repulsive,  all  thi 
more  loathsome  for  the  shadow  of  past  loveliness  that 
remained,  ahowinc  all  that  nature  would  have  left  so  fair, 
but  for  the  vilenumou  passions  that  had  ruined  and  d^ 
Btroyed  it.  Among  the  crowd  was  a  young  medical  student 
from  the  Quartier  Latin,  on  his  way  from  the  Morgue,  nha 
stooped  down  to  look  at  her  as  she  lay. 

A  dark  crimson  stream  was  welhng  from  her  lips  nut  on 
to  the  pavenieut,  white  and  glistening  in  the  moonUgbt 
"With  a  sickening  shudder  her  husband  turned  away.  Be 
had  seen  the  horrors  of  war ;  Ite  had  looked  on  auffering 
arid  bloodshed  with  that  calmnesa  and  tranquillity  of  nerve 
which  soldiers  learL  perforce ;  but  a  tsudden  faintiiess  saitei  \ 
him  at  the  sight  of  that  life  stream  which,  perchance,  boN 
with  it  the  laat  throbs  of  an  existence  which  was  the  cniM 
of  his  own.  The  street  faded  from  his  view,  the  voiceso) 
men  grew  confused  in  hia  ear,  the  jrrey  moonlight  eeemod 
to  whiri  round  and  round  him  in  a  dizzy  haze,  out  of  wtiict 
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glared  and  laughed  in  mocking  horror  the  face  of  a  fiend— 
tihe  face  of  hin  Wife.  His  brain  lost  all  consciousness ;  life 
seemed  sHpping  from  his  grasp  ;  he  saw  nothing,  he  heard 
nothing,  he  wan  conscious  of  nothing,  save  that;  horrible 
loathsome  face  close  to  his,  with  its  wild  bloodshot  eyes 
dragged  him  with  her  down,  down,  down — aws^  from  life 
— into  a  vague  hell  of  horror. 

The  night  wind  fanning  his  brow  awoke  him  from  hi  a 
swoon  ;  the  voices  around  him  seemed  to  bring  with  them 
a  glad  rush  of  free,  healthful,  welcome  life ;  the  delirium 
of  hi?'  brain  faded  away  in  the  clear  light  of  the  moon.  The 
medicJl  student  answered  the  glance  with  which  Sabretasche 
asked  the  question  his  lips  refused  to  put  into  words. 

"  They  have  taken  that  poor  woman,  monsieur,  to  the 
Cafe  Euphrosyne  to  see  what  is  the  matter  with  her  before 
she  goes  to  the  hospital.  My  friend  LaAtolle,  a  surgeon 
like  myself,  is  with  her." 

Sabretasche  longed  to  leave  the  place,  to  go  where  he 
could  run  no  risk  of  hearing,  seeing,  coming  again  in  contact 
with  the  terrible  phantom  of  the  night — the  phantom  that 
was  no  spirit-form  moulded  by  the  fancies  of  his  brain  to 
be  dissolved  in  the  clear  and  sunny  light  of  morning,  but 
a  dark  and  hopeless  reality  from  which  there  was  no 
awakening.  But  he  knew  by  her  beggar's  pi^ayer  that  she 
must  be  in  want;  and  his  heart  was  too  generous,  too 
gentle,  too  full  of  knightly  and  chivalric  feeling,  to  leave 
her  without  aid  to  suffer,  perhaps  to  die,  homeless  and  des- 
titute, in  the  hospital  of  a  foreign  city. 

The  Cafe  Euphrosyne  was  a  low  and  not  overcleanly 
house  in  the  by-street  into  which  Sabretasche  unconsciously 
had  wandered ;  it  wait  chiefly  frequented  bv  the  small  shop* 
keepers  of  the  quartier ;  but  the  people  01  the  house  were 

food-hearted,  good-natured,  cheerful  people — a  man  and 
is  wife,  with  whom  the  world  went  very  well  in  their  owti 
small  part  of  it,  aud  who,  unlike  the  generality  of  peopU 
with  wnom  the  world  goes  well,  were  very  ready  and  willing 
to  aid,  if  they  could,  and  with  whom  it  went  ill.  Their 
cafe  was  open  and  lighted ;  merry  suppers  of  students  and 
workpeople  were  going  on  in  one  portion  of  it,  and  in 
another  the  good  mistress  of  the  house  was  venting  pitiful 
exclamations  and  voluble  compassion  on  the  poor  woman 
whom  a  water-carrier  had  lifted  on  hia  broad  shoulderd 
and  borne  into  her  house. 
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There  lay  the  once  beautiful  TuBcan,  aurroimded  by  a 
crowd — the  many  curious,  the  few  comnassioDate— the 
life-blood  atil]  dropping  slowly  from  between  her  thin  ashy 
lips,  her  blood-shot  eyea  closed,  her  haggard  cheeks  more 
hollow  atill  from  their  leaden  hue,  the  hair  that  he  remem- 
bered BO  golden  and  luxuriant  now  thin  and  spare,  bth! 
streaked  with  grey,  i'ar  more  so  than  hep  years  warranted. 
AaSabretasche  drew  near  the  door  of  the  chamber  a  murmur 
ran  among  the  people  that  the  Eugliah  milord  knew  aom»- 
thing  of  ber,  and  oa  the  strength  of  it  the  sur<;eou  caue 
forward  to  Sabretaache. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,  but  may  I  ask  if  yon  know  auytbiag 
of  this  poor  woman,  of  her  family,  of  where  she  comei 
from  P     If  not,  she  ahall  go  to  the  hospital !  " 

The  flush  of  pain  and  of  pride  that  passed  over  Satre- 
tasche's  face,  and  then  passed  away,  leaving  it  pallidw 
any  statuary,  did  not  escape  the  young  atudent'a  quick 
eyes. 

"  No,"  he  answered  quickly.  "  Do  not  send  ber  to  Uie 
hospital.  Let  her  remain  here  1  I  will  defray  the  ei- 
pemes." 

lie  took  out  his  purse  aa  he  Bpoke,  and  at  sigbt  of  tbt 
glittering  gold  within  it,  and  the  sum  he  tendered  her  out 
of  it.  Madame  Riolette,  though  as  little  mercenary  ui 
woman  can  be  who  lives  hj  the  money  she  makes,  thoagbt 
what  an  admirable  thing  it  is  to  fall  in  by  fate  with  U 
English  milord ;  and  iromediatelv  acquiesced  in  hia  wish  fw 
ber  to  receive  the  Btra\iger,  and  listened  with  the  huniMnt 
respect  while  he  bade  her  do  all  that  was  necessary. 

He  waited  there,  leaning  against  the  door  of  the  cafi;, 
the  night  wind  blowing  on  his  fevered  forehead,  a  tboUMnJ 
coufiicting  thoughts  and  feelinca  at  war  within  him,  till  an 
older  surgeon  who  had  been  brought  thither  came  down 
the  Btnirs.     As  he  passed  him,  Sabretasche  arrested  him. 

"Is  she — will  she — " 

He  paused  !  not  to  save  hia  life  could  he  have  framed  th« 
question  to  ask  if  hers  were  in  jeopardy;  hers,  dark  with 
the  wrong  of  twenty  years  to  him  ;  hers,  so  long  the  cam 
upon  his  own ;  hers,  the  sole  bar  between  himself  ud 
happiness. 

"  Will  she  live  P"  guessed  the  surgeon.  "JfOiiiotlitdf. 
She  has  poisoned  herself  with  ibatnthe,  poop   wretch.    I 
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suppose  }'ou  found  her  on  the  pavement,  monsieur  P  It  is 
very  geuerous  to  assist  her  so  liberally.  Shocking  thing 
that  absinthe — shocking  !     Bon  soir,  monsieur." 

The  surgeon,  without  awaiting  a  reply  to  any  of  his  ques- 
tions, went  off,  impatient  to  return  to  the  ecarte  he  had 
left  to  attend  his  summons  to  the  Cafe  Euphrosyne,  and 
Sabretasche  skill  leaned  against  the  door-post  in  the  clear 
starlight,  while  the  fresh  rush  of  the  night  wind,  and  the 
noisy  revelry  from  suppers,  alike  passed  by  him  unheeded. 

His  heart  throbbed,  his  pulse  beat  rapid  time,  his  brain 
whirled  with  the  tide  of  emotions  that  rushed  through  him 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  not  seen  his  wife  ;  he 
had  left  her  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  with  the  rounded 
form,  the  delicate  outline,  the  luxuriant  hair,  the  rich 
colouring  of  youth.  Aa  such  he  had  always  thought  of 
her. 

For  more  than  a  score  of  years  his  eyes  had  not  rested  on 
her,  and  the  change  which  time  had  wrought,  and  temper 
and  drink  hastened,  shocked  him  as  a  young  child,  laughing 
at  its  own  gay,  fair  face  in  a  mirror,  would  start,  if  m  its 
stead  he  saw  the  worn  and  withered  features  he  should 
wear  in  his  old  age. 

This  sudden  resurrection  of  the  memories  of  his  youth , 
this  sudden  meeting  with  the  wife  so  lor^g  unseen;  this 
abrupt  transition  from  the  delicate,  fresh,  and  exquisite 
loveliness  of  Violet  Molyneux,  to  the  worn,  haggard, 
repulsive  form  of  the  woman  who  barred  him  from  her; 
all  these  took  a  strange  hold  upon  him,  and  struck  him 
with  a  strange  shock ;  such  as  I  have  felt  coming  out 
of  the  warm,  bright,  voluptuous  sunshine  of  a  summer's 
day  into  the  silent,  damp,  midnight  gloom  of  a  cavern. 
Ajid  side  by  side  with  this  face,  seen  in  the  glare  of  the 
gaslight,  with  that  harsh  voice  and  shrill  cry  for  alms, 
%nd  those  wild,  blood-shot  eyes  lifted  to  his,  rose  the 
"memory  of  the  one  so  young,  so  fair,  with  its  soft  lips  white 
«itli  pain,  and  the  cUngmg  clasp  of  the  fond  hands,  and  the 
quiver  in  the  low  and  tender  voice,  **  I  count  sorrow  from 
your  hand  dearer  than  joy  from  any  other."  Side  by  side 
they  rose  before  him ;  and  with  such  delirium  as  they  might 
know  who,  on  the  scaffold,  putting  up  their  last  prayer  to 
God,  and  taking  their  last  look  of  the  golden  sunligjbt  and 
the  laughing  earth,  saw  the  pardon  which  beckoned  theza 
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to  life  among  their  feilow-men  from  the  very  border  cf  tlieir 
grave,  there  came  rushing  through  his  heart  and  brain  tbo 
thought  oi  freedom — the  freedom  that  would  come  Willi 
Death  I  To  banish  it  he  would  have  needed  to  be  deitj. 
not  man. 

He  leaned  there  against  the  door,  hia  thoagbts  mingling 
in  etrange  ebaoe,  death  and  life  ;  aC  once  going  back  to  tlie 
buried  past  of  hia  youth  and  on  to  the  possible  future  of 
hia  manhood.  The  students  brushing  past  bim  with  their 
light  French  jests,  going  homewards  after  their  nieny 
eupper,  roused  bim  to  the  actual  moment ;  and  ere  tbis 
house  closed  for  the  night  he  turned  and  sought  Madame 
Hiolctte,  to  bid  her  have  all  that  might  bo  necessary  forlhe 
comfort  and  the  care  of  her  charge,  and  wait  for  no  solace 
that  money  could  bring,  to  soothe  the  dreary  passage  to  the 
grave,  of  the  woman  whose  life  hod  blasted  his. 

She  listened  to  hia  injunctions  with  the  reverence  which 
gleamiug  gold  coins  are  sure  to  gain  for  their  owuer  all 
tho  world  over,  and  promised  to  give  the  sufferer  every  care 
and  comfort — a  promise  she  would  have  kejit  without  any 
bribe,  for  she  waa  full  of  the  ready  and  vivacious  Itindnj" 
of  her  country. 

"  Monsieur  would  not  like  to  speak  to  the  poor  worn 
she  asked,  hesitatingly. 

"  No—no,"  said  Sabretasche,  hastily,  with  that  flu: 
pain  which  every  thought  of  his  wife  brought  with  it. 

"  iiut,  monsieur,"  went  on  Mada,me  Biolette,  suhmis- 
Bively,  her  little  head,  with  its  white  cap,  and  its  ponderona 
earrings,  hung  bashfullj'  down,  nfraid  of  seeming  rude  Ui 
this  English  milord,  "  if  monsieur  could  speak  Italian  it 
would  be  such  a  kindness  to  the  poor  woman.  No  one  in 
the  bouse  could,  and  sittce  she  had  become  conscious,  she 
kept  murmuring  Italian  words,  and  seemed  so  wretched  no 
one  could  understand  them.  As  mon^iieur  had  been  already 
BO  nobly  benevolent  to  her,  if  monsieur  would  not  mind 
adding  so  greatly  to  bis  goodness—" 

And  Madame  Eiolotte  paused,  awed  to  silence  by  the 
pallor  and  the  jrtenuiess  on  his  face.  She  thougbt  bs 
waa  angry  will;  ber  for  her  audacity,  and  began  a  trembling 
apology.  Poor  woman!  hia  thoughts  were  far  enoagb 
away  from  her.  A  struggle  rose  within  hitnj  be  hod  U 
tmcomjuerablu  icathing  and  shrinking,  from  ever  lookiug 
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again  tipon  the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  wron^d  him ; 
yet  a  strange  mournful  sort  of  pity  awoke  in  him  an  he 
heard  of  her  muttering  words  in  their  mutual  lanj>[uage 
in  foreign  ears  upon  her  death-bed,  and  he  thought  of  her 
young,  lovely,  as  he  had  first  seen  her  among  the  pale- 
green  oliye-groves  of  Montepulto. 

He  stood  still  some  moments,  his  face  turned  from  the 
inquisitorial  light  of  Madame  Eiolette's  hand- lamp ;  then  be 
lifted  his  head : 

"  Lead  the  way." 

She  led  the  way  up  a  narrow  staircase  and  along  a 
little  corridor,  and  opened  for  him  a  door  through  which  he 
had  to  bend  his  bead  to  pass,  and  ushered  him  into  a 
chamber ;  small,  it  is  true,  but  with  all  the  prettiness  and 
comfort  she  had  been  able  to  gather  into  it,  and  neither 
close  nor  hot,  but  full  of  the  sweet  evening  air  that  had 
come  in  ;  blowing  far  from  the  olive-groves  of  the  sufferer's 
native  Tuscany,  across  the  purple  Alps  and  the  blue  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne,  over  the  deep  woods,  and  stretching 
meadows,  and  rushing  rivers  of  the  interior,  till  it  came 
fresh  and  fragrant,  laden  with  the  life  and  perfume,  bear- 
ing healing  on  its  winga  to  the  heated,  feverish,  crowded 
streets  of  Paris. 

Sabretasche  took  the  lamp  from  the  woman's  hand,  and 
signed  her  to  retire,  a  hint  which  Madame  Biolette  inter- 
preted by  seating  herself  by  the  little  table  in  the  window 
and  taking  out  her  knitting,  pondering,  acute  Parisienne 
that  she  was,  on  what  possible  connexion  there  could  be 
between  the  poor,  liaggard,  wretched-looking  woman  on  bet 
bed,  and  the  graceful,  aristocratic  milord  Anglais. 

By  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  Sabretasche  stood 
and  gazed  upon  his  wife,  as  she  lay  unconscious  of  his  gaze, 
with  her  eyes  closed,  and  scarcely  a  pulsation  to  be  seen 
that  could  mark  life  from  death.  He  looked  upon  her  face, 
with  the  stamp  of  vicious  and  virago  passion  on  every 
line,  on  the  nervous  hand  that  had  been  raised  in  their  last 
parting  against  his  life ;  the  hand  which  bore  on  its  finger 
the  key  that  had  locked  the  fetters  of  marriage  round  and 
about  with  such  pitiless  force,  the  badge  of  a  life-long 
bondage,  the  seal  that  stamped  the  death-warrant  of  his 
liberty  and  peace ! — the  wedding-ring  that  in  the  joyous 
g{ow,  and  blindfold  trust  of  youth  he  had  placed  there,  his 
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beart  beating  higti,  withallalover'a  tenderest  tboag;l)te,tlli 
Bign  as  be  then  believed  of  life-long  jor  and  union  with  a 
iroman  who  loved  him  as  well  and  as  truly  a»  he  loved  her  J 
He  tlioogbt  of  bia  bride  as  ebe  had  looked  to  bim  on  his 
marriage  morning  in  Tuscany,  fair  aa  woman  coold  erer  need 
to  be,  with  tbe  o ran <>e-flo were  and  mjrtlea  gntbered  with 
toe  dews  of  dawn  glittering  upon  thein,  wreathed  amon^ 
her  rich  and  golden  hair ;  be  looked  upon  her  now,  with 
the  work  of  twenty  years  stamped  upon  her  face,  twenty 
yeara  of  wrong,  of  evil,  of  debasing  thought,  of  aTaricioua 
paBsioue,  in  which  she  bad  lived  on  the  money  of  the  hue- 
band  ehe  bad  wronged,  to  spend  it  in  the  lowest  of  allricea, 
drink.  Ue  knew  nothing  of  bow  these  twenty  years  hod 
been  passed,  but  he  could  divine  nearly  enough,  seeing  the 
'Areck  and  ruin  they  bad  wrought.  And  he  was  lied  to  tliii 
woman  1 — if  ^be  rose  fivm  that  bed  of  sicknesH,  he  wu 
bound  to  her  by  law  !  His  heart  recoiled  with  horror,  and 
Bickeoed  at  the  thought ;  reason,  sense,  nature,  reroUodt 
outraged  and  indignant  at  the  hideous  bondage.  He  loiU|«d 
to  call  the  world  that  condemned  him  to  isuch,  around  luoi 
where  he  stood,  and  ask  them  bow  they  dare  to  fetter 
bim  to  Bucb  a  wife,  to  such  a  tie ;  chaining  him  to  more 
horrible  compaaiousbtp  than  those  indict  who  cbain  ^6 
living  body  to  tbe  festering  corpse,  never  to  be  unloosed 
till  welcome  death  release  the  prisoner,  consigned  to  such 
horror  unspeakable  by  bis  own  kind,  by  hia  own  feiloii- 
men! 

Aa  be  gazed  upon  her,  the  light  of  the  lamp  falling  on 
her  eyes  aroused  her  from  the  semi-con sci one  trance  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  which, 
though  not  great,  had  taken  away  the  little  Btrength  kA 
Iwwer  which  she  bad,  all  vitality  and  health  having  been 
eaten  gradually  up  by  the  poison  she  had  loved  and  courted 
—poison  alow,  but  ever  siu*. 

Her  eyes  unclosed  and  fastened  on  him  with  a  wild,  vacant 
stare  ;  then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  coweffil 
down  among  the  bed-cloths  in  mortal  terror,  nuttering 
trembling  and  disjointed  words  ; 

"  Oh,  Santa  Maria !  have  mercy,  have  mercy  1  I  bw» 
erred,  I  have  sinned,  I  confess  it  I  Send  bim  away,  W^ 
him  away;  he  will  kill  me  with  his  calm,  ead  eyea,tlief 
jpierce  into  my  aoul !     I  was  mod — I  hated  him-^I  koew 
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not  what  I  did.  Oh«  Mother  of  G-od,  call  him  awaj !  I 
am  ready,  I  will  come  to  the  lowest  heU  if  you  will,  so  that 
I  may  not  see  him.  His  eyes,  his  eyes. — Holy  Jesus,  call 
him  away ! " 

Her  Yoice  rose  in  a  faint,  shrill  shriek,  the  phantasma  of 
her  brain  was  torture  to  her.  She  cowered  down  among 
the  clothes,  trembling  and  terror-stricken,  before  the  gaze 
of  the  man  she  had  betrayed,  who,  to  her  wandering  brain, 
seemed  like  an  ayenging  angel  sent  to  carry  her  to  an 
eternal  abode  among  the  damned. 

"  Poor  soul,  poor  soul ! "  murmured  Madame  Biolette  to 
her  knitting-needles,  ^*  that's  how  she's  been  going  on  for 
the  last  hour.  I  wish  the  milord  Anglais  would  let  me 
send  for  the  Pere  Lavoisier.  If  anybody  can  give  rest  to  a 
weary  sinner  it  is  he." 

Sick  at  heart  with  the  scene,  and  filled  with  a  mournful 
pity  for  the  wreck  he  saw  before  him,  Sabretasche  tried  to 
calm  her  with  some  Italian  words  of  reassurance  and  com- 
passion ;  but  the  sound  of  her  native  language  seemed  only 
to  excite  her  more  wildly  still.  She  gmre^  at  him;  her 
dark  eyes,  bloodshot  and  opened  wide,  recalling  to  him  their 
last  parting,  when  they  had  glittered  upon  him  with  the 
fire  of  a  tigress,  and  the  hatred  of  a  murderess.  She  sprsl.^ 
up  with  a  conyulsive  movement  and  signed  him  frantically 
from.  her. 

**  Gt>  away,  go  away !  I  know  you ;  you  arc  my  husband ; 
you  are  come  from  hell  to  fetch  me.  I  have  sinned  against 
you,  and  I  would  sin  again.  I  hate  you — I  hate  you !  Go 
to  your  northern  lo?e !  but  you  can  never  marry  her — 
you  can  never  marry  her.  Jam  your  wife.  All  the  world 
will  tell  you  so,  and  I  will  not  let  you  kill  me.  I  will  live — 
I  will  live,  to  curse  you  as  I  have—** 

She  ssmk  back  on  her  pillows,  her  little  strength 
exhausted  with  the  violence  oi  her  passions ;  her  eyes  still 
faring,  but  half  consciously,  on  him — quivering,  panting, 
mming  at  the  mouth  like  a  wild  animal  after  a  combat" 
there  was  little  of  humamty.  nothing  of  womanhood,  left  'q 
her — and  this  woman  was  nis  wife. 

She  lay  on  the  bed,  her  wild  eyes  fixed  on  him,  breathing 
loudly  and  quickly,  defiant,  though  powerless,  like  a 
wounded  tigreas,  slncken  down  in  her  strength,  but  with 
the  fell  feroeiauM  iuatinet  still  alive  within  her.    Then  aKe 
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began  again  to  Bhrink,  and  tremble,  and  cower  befon 
own  thoughtB  ;  and  hiding  her  tace  in  her  bands,  began  to 
weep,  murmariug  Home  Latin  words  of  the  Church  pmjvrs, 
and  calling  on  the  Virgin's  aid. 

"  I  bave  sinned— I  have  sinned ;  oh,  Madre  di  Dio,  save 
me,  Mli  Sedemptor  mundi  Dmtt,  mUerere  nobU.  What  nre 
the  words — what  are  the  words  ;  will  no  one  eay  them  p  I 
used  to  know  them  so  well!  I  can  remember  nothing; 
perhaps  I  am  dying — dying,  unconfeseed  and  imabaolved. 
Where  is  P/tdre  Cyrillo,  he  wonld  giye  me  abaolution? 
Let  me  confeas,  let  me  conieas,  O  Santa  Maria,  before  I 
die!" 

"Weary  of  the  scene  whose  horrora  he  Lad  no  power  to 
soften,  heart-sick  of  the  human  degradation  before  faitn, 
Snbretaflche  turned  to  Madame  Eiolette : 

"  Is  there  no  priest  yon  could  summon  P  " 

"Oh,  yes,  monsieur,"  answered  that  good  little  Catholic, 
warmly.  "  There  is  tiie  Pere  Lavoisier,  the  cur6  of  Saints 
C^cilo,  and  60  good  a  man !  He  will  rise  any  hoor,  and  go 
through  any  weather,  to  bring  a  ray  of  comfort  to  any 
Boul  \  and  he  can  speak  her  language,  tcio,  for  be  is  half 
Italian." 

"  Send  for  him,"  said  Sabretasche,  briefly,  "  and  show  ms 
to  another  room.  Tou  ehall  be  well  paid  for  all  yout 
trouble.  I  knew  your  patient  in  other  days  j  I  intend  to 
remain  here  till  the  Burgeon'a  next  visit." 

He  spoke  more  briefly  and  hurriedly  than  was  bis  wont; 
but  Mada'iie  filolette  did  not  heed  it.  She  would  have 
been  only  too  glnd  to  have  him  always  there,  provided  hs 
paid  as  he  had  done  that  night,  and  iishered  him  with  mnj 
apologies  into  the  room  which  had  lately  witnessed  tM 
ati.dent's  supper.  The  soent  of  the  air,  reeking  with  stiilt 
wine,  sickened  him ;  and  throwing  open  one  of  the  arnall 
casemeota  ho  sat  down  by  the  open  window,  leaning  oul 
into  the  cool,  silent  street,  over  whose  high  pointed  rooft 
the  grey  dawn  was  growing  lighter,  and  the  morning  stan 
larger.  He  felt  a  strange,  irresistible  fascination  to  staj 
tbew  till  he  knew  whether  this  life  would  revive  tn  M 
ftgain  a  curse  to  his ;  or  whether  the  icy  hand  of  deslh 
would  unloose  the  fetters  man  refused  to  sever.  Tet  tiiej 
irere  horrible  hours — hours  of  fear  and  longing,  of  dread 
vnich  wemed  so  hideously  near  akin  to  murder;  of  wib^ 
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delirious  hope,  which  for  his  life  he  could  not  have  chilled ; 
horrible  hours  to  him  in  which  he  waited  to  know  whether 
with  another's  death  existence  would  bloom  anew  for  him, 
and  from  another's  grave  the  flowers  of  hope  spring  up  in 
all  their  glories. 

He  had  bade  Madame  Biolette  let  him  know  when  the 
surgeon  had  paid  his  next  visit  5  and  awaiting  the  medical 
man's  opinion,  he  sat  bj  the  open  window,  while  the  sofb 
dawn  grew  clearer  and  brighter,  and  the  sparrows  began  to 
twitter  on  the  house-tops,  and  the  hum  of  human  life  to 
awake  in  Paris.  He  sat  there  for  what  seemed  to  him  an 
eternity,  his  nerves  strung  to  tension,  till  every  slight 
Round  in  the  street  below  him,  the  taking  down  of  the  shop 
shutters,  the  cry  of  the  water-carriers,  the  bark  of  the 
dogs,  jarred  upon  his  brain,  and  every  minute  passed  heavily 
away  as  though  it  were  a  cycle  of  time.  His  heart  beat 
fast  and  thick  as  a  knock  came  on  the  panels  of  the  door, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  steady  his  voice  to  give 
the  permission  to  enter.  He  expected  to  see  the  surgeon ; 
instead,  he  saw  the  cur^  of  Sainte  C^cile,  a  mild,  ^ver- 
baired,  gentle-voiced  old  man,  of  whom  aU  Madame  Bio- 
lette's  praise  was  true. 

''  May  I  speak  to  Monsieur  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

*•  You  know  the  sufferer  to  whom  I  was  called  f  ** 

Sahretasche  bent  his  head ;  evasion  of  the  truth  never  at 
any  moment  occurred  to  him. 

**  You  are  her  husband  ?  " 

The  blood  rushed  over  his  face ;  he  shrank  as  from  the 
insult  of  a  blow  from  the  abrupt  question  which  told  him 
that  his  connexion  with  the  woman  who  dishonoured  his 
name,  who  cursed  his  career,  who  blotted  his  escutcheon, 
snd  had  now  sunk  so  low  that  any  honest  day-labourer 
might  have  shrunk  from  acknowledging  her  as  his  wife, 
was  no  longer  a  secret,  but  known  so  widely  that  a  stranger 
might  unhesitatingly  tax  him  with  it. 

"  By  whose  authority  do  you  put  these  questions  to  me  P  ** 
he  asked,  with  that  careless  hauteur  which  had  made  the 
boldest  man  among  his  acquaintance  pause  before  he  pro- 
voked Vivian  Sahretasche. 

"  By  no  authority,  monsieur,**  replied  the  priest,  mildly, 
**  except  that  which  commands  me  to  do  what  I  think  right 

2  s  2 
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ftitliODt  regard  to  its  ronsecnences  to  me.  tTmle/  tbe  sril 
ef  confesBioa  1  have  heara  the  eufierer'a  storr ;  the  ob( 
her  life  has  sinned  against  ia  her  husband ;  hiiu  f he  sa* 
thia  night  standing  bj  her  bedi^ide ;  him  she  will  never 
now  rest  without  seeing  again,  to  ask  his  pardon.  Wbeo 
Madame  Eiolette  told  me  of  jour  beneroleaee  to  tbe  poor 
woman  who  had  been,  found  oy^ing  in  the  street,  I  thought 
you  muHt  be  he  whom  ehe  implores  Heaven  to  bring  to  her, 
that  ahe  ma;  sue  for  hia  forgiveness  before  the  grave  closet 
orer  her — " 

"  Is  she  dying  P  "  Hia  voice  was  faoane  and  inartieulate 
as  he  asked  the  brief  question. 

"  Fast ;  when  another  night  closes  in — nay,  most  likely 
when  noon  is  here,  ^he  will  have  ceased  to  live." 

Sabretaache  turned  to  tlie  windotv,  and  leaned  his  fore- 
head on  his  arm,  the  blood  ruebed  like  lightning  through 
his  veins,  his  breathing  was  quick  and  loud,  like  &  man  n  ho, 
having  borne  a  weary  burden  through  a  long  day  of  beat 
and  toil,  flings  it  suddenly  aside ;  and  his  lips  moved  with 
a  single  word,  too  low  to  stir  tbe  air,  but  full  of  inei- 
preaeible  tenderness  and  thank sgiviug, — tbe  one  word, 
"  Violet  !  "  Alone  he  would  have  bowed  bis  face  upon  bii 
hands  and  wept  lite  a  woman  ;  in  the  presence  of  another 
he  turned  with  that  calm  and  equable  gravity  which,  nntil 
he  had  last  loved,  nothing  had  bad  power  to  disturb.  He 
truces  of  deep  and  strong  emotions  were  on  hia  face,  but  he 
spoke  as  tranquilly  ai  of  old. 

"  Tou  have  gueaaed  rightly  ;  I  am  her  hiiaband  by  ]iX, 
though  I  myself  for  twenty  years  have  never  held,  cof 
would  ever  hold,  myself  as  bound  in  any  way  by  moral 
right  to  her.  She  has  forfeited  all  claim  or  title  to  call  ms 
by  such  a  name.  Since  you  have  heard  her  story — if  shf 
have  told  it  to  you  as  truthfully  as  those  of  your  creei 
profess  to  tell  everything  in  their  confession — you  cU 
judge  that  an  interview  between  one  who  has  caused,  and 
another  who  has  suffered  from,  a  lirelong  wrong,  could  Iw 

E reductive  of  peace  to  neither,  I  have  cared  for  her.  finding 
er  suddenly  ill  in  the  streets ;  I  have  sent  for  medical  sidt 
I  have  given  Madame  Biolette,  and  I  now  give  you,  t^U 
power  to  do  everything  that  wealth  can  do  to  soothe  snd 
soften  her  last  moments ;  beyond  that  I  do  not  rocogniu 
})BS  as  laj  wile,  and  I  refuse  to  see  again  a  woman  who 
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^lien  I  left  her,  would  have  sought  my  life,  and  who,  CTen 
now,  drove  me  away  from  her  with  curses." 

He  spoke  calmly,  but  there  was  a  sot  sternness  on  his 
face ;  compassion  had  made  him  act  gently  to  his  wife,  but 
it  had  not  banished  the  haughty  and  bitter  wrath  which 
wronged  pride  and  outraged  trust  had  ever  awakened  at 
her  memory  or  her  name. 

**  But,  monsieur,"  interrupted  the  old  cure,  gently,  "  if 
your  wrongs  are  great,  death  will  soon  expiate  them ;  if 
ner  errors  to  you  are  many,  she  will  be  soon  judged  by  a 
God  more  merciful,  we  must  all  for  our  own  sakes  hope, 
than  man  is  ever  to  his  fellows.  I  have  just  administered 
the  last  offices  to  her.  I  should  scarcely  have  done  that 
had  she  been  still  hardened  and  impenitent.  She  repents ; 
can  any  of  us  do  more  than  that,  monsieur?  And  have 
not  all,  even  the  very  best,  much  of  which  we  must  repent 
if  we  have  any  conscience  left  ?  It  is  hardly  fitting  for  us 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  other,  when  in  ourselves  we  have 
much  evil  unexamined  and  t.nannraled,  and,  if  there  were 
no  outer  checks,  but  constant  opportunity  and  temptation, 
crime  enough  in  the  purest  of  us  to  make  earth  a  hell  ? 
Your  wife  repents,  monsieur.  She  has  something  to  con- 
fess to  you,  without  which  she  cannot  die  in  peace,  not  even 
in  such  peace  as  she  may  yet  win,  poor  soul !  A  word  from 
you  wOl  calm  her,  will  give  her  tne  only  comfort  she  can 
ever  have  this  side  the  grave.  You  have  very  much  to 
pardon  !  but  oh,  monsieur,  when  you  lie  on  your  own  death- 
bed, you  will  thank  Q-od  if  you  have  conquered  yourself, 
and  not  been  harsh  to  her  on  hers." 

They  were  simple  words.  The  cur6  of  Sainte  Cecile  had 
never  had  much  eloquence,  and  had  been  chosen  for  a 
crowded  parish,  where  kind  words  and  good  deeds  were 
more  wanted,  and  better  understood,  than  rounded  periods 
and  glowing  tropes.  They  were  simple  words,  but  thej" 
touched  the  heart  of  his  auditor,  awaking  all  that  was 
gentle,  just,  and  tolerant  in  his  nature.  It  was  true. 
What  was  he,  that  he  should  judge? — what  his  life,  that 
he  had  title  to  condemn  another?  It  was  the  creed  he 
had  ever  held  in  that  fashionable  world,  where  men  and 
women  sin  themselves  and  redeem  their  errors  by  rakina 
ap  scandal,  and  preaching  moral  sermons  upon  others,  and 
sf'ok  to  hide  the  holes  in  their  own  garments  by  hooting 


after  anolber'a  rags  ;  it  had  ever  been  h\»  creed  that  tolera 
tioD,  and  not  severity,  was  the  duty  of  humanttr,  aod  La 
bad  sneered  with  his  caoat  subtle  wit  at  thoee  wbo,  froit 
the  pulpit  or  the  forum,  rebuked  tbe  sina  they  iu  tbcm- 
selres  covered,  witb  their  surplices,  or  their  robes.  Should 
he  turn  apostate  from  his  creed  now,  when  it  called  him  to 
act  up  to  it  ?  Should  lie  dare  to  be  harsh  to  this  woman, 
simply  because  it  happened  to  be  against  himself  that  her 
B  had  been  committed  P     He  waTero''.  a  moment,  thei: 


—hi 


sense  of  clemency  and  justice  conquered. 
You  are  right.     I  have  i 


)  title  to  judge  her,     I  wils 
•ee  her,  if  you  thinh  it  best." 

And  the  priest,  as  he  looked  up  into  his  face,  with  its 
pale  and  delicate  beauty,  and  its  enmest  and  melancholi 
eyes,  thought  "  what  a  uoble  beiirt  this  woninn  baa  wroi 
and  thrown  away," 


CHAPTER  XXXTT. 
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Alotte,  Snbretasche  moiuited  the  narrow  staircase,  en- 
tered the  bed-chamber,  and  signed  to  Madame  Riolette  to 
leave  bim  tbei'e— alone,  by  the  grey  feint  light  of  the  dawn, 
be  drew  near  the  death-bed  of  his  wife,  and  stood  silently 
beside  ber.  The  opiate  the  surgeon  had  given  her  in  hi( 
second  visit  had  soothed  and  caliued  her  ;  the  wildness  and 
ferocity  of  her  eyes  had  gone,  but  the  hand  of  death  Ujf 
heavily  upon  her.  She  looked  up  at  once  at  bim  aa  he 
stood  there,  then  corered  her  face  with  her  bauds  and  wep^ 
not  loudly  or  passionately,  but  long  and  unrestrainedly, 
like  a  child  after  a  great  terror, 

"  I  bear  that  you  wished  to  see  me,"  said  Sabretascbe,  in 
that  low,  sweet,  rnelodious  tongue  in  which,  long  ago,  amooe 
the  orange-trees  and  olive  groves  of  Tuscany,  he  had  vowufl 
his  love-words  to  her. 

She  lii'led  ber  eyes  to  h.n  with  a  shrinking  ehame  and 
terror  that  touched  him  to  the  core, 

"  I  have  wronged  you — I  have  hated  you — I  have  canei 
you — T  have  stood  between  you  and  your  happiness  f« 
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twenty  weary  years,"  she  moaned.  "  You  can  never  forgive 
me — ^never — never ;  it  were  too  much  to  hope  I  Yet  I 
wanted  to  see  you  once  before  I  die;  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  all.  Even  though  your  last  words  be  a  curse  upon 
me,  I  should  have  no  right  to  complain.  I  have  deserved 
it." 

"  You  need  not  fear  my  curse,"  answered  S^bretasche, 
slowly  and  with  effort,  as  though  speech  were  pain^nl.  "  If 
I  cannot  say  I  forgive,  I  am  not  likely  to  insult  you  in 
your  suffering  with  useless  recrimination.  We  have  been 
separated  for  one-and-twenty  years ;  I  am  willing  not  to 
evoke  the  wrongs  and  dishonour  of  the  past,  but  to  part  in 
such  peace  as  memory  will  allow." 

He  spoke  gently,  but  with  an  involuntary  sternness  and 
a  deep  melancholy,  so  deep,  that  it  was  an  unconscious 
reproach,  which  struck  with  a  keener  pang  into  the  heart 
of  the  woman  who  had  wronged  him  than  violent  words  of 
fierce  upbraiding.     She  clenched  her  hands  convulsively : 

"  Do  not  speak  so  gently,  for  God's  sake^  or  you  will  kill 
me!  I  would  rather  hear  you  curse,  rebuke,  reproach, 
upbraid  me ;  anything  rather  than  those  low,  soft  tones.  I 
have  wronged  you,  hated  you,  lied  to  you ;  robbed  you, 
betrayed  jou,  dishonoured  you ;  to  speak  so  gently  to  me 
is  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  my  head  I  repent — I  repent, 
Gh)d  knows ;  but,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  wnat  value  is  my 
remorse  ?  For  twenty  years  I  have  wronged  you ;  what 
good  is  it  for  me  to  teU  you  I  repent  when  I  am  d3dng,  and 
can  harm  you  no  longer  if  I  would  ?  " 

Sabretasche  was  silent;  her  voice,  her  gestures,  her 
words  struck  #pen  his  wounds  afresh.  He  felt  afresh  the 
cruel,  bitter  sting  of  his  betrayal :  he  thought  of  Violet,  of 
all  he  had  suffered,  of  all  he  had  made  her  suffer ;  and  hia 
hatred  for  the  woman  who  had  stood  so  long  between  them 
flamed  up  in  all  its  strength.  He  might  have  pardoned  his 
own  wrongs,  but  the  sufferings  of  the  one  beloved  by  him—" 
never  I 

His  wife  glanced  upward  at  his  averted  faoe,  and  shivered 
at  the  dark  look  it  wore : 

**  Madre  di  Dio  I  you  will  never  forgive  me  ?  " 

He  was  silent.  Again  she  repeated  her  passionate  wt&* 
ing  prayer : 

*'  Maiii're  di  Dio  1  you  wiU  noTer  forgive  me !  ^ 


ad  a  weary  sicki^^^| 
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He  glftoced  at  her  witli  a  shudder  and 
ingh  from  bie  heart's  depths  : 

"  /  cannot  t " 

The  worda  roused  the  evil  in  her,  which  the  ( 
thought  thoBe  vain  ''  la^dt  offices  "  had  exorcised ;  the  savage 
paaeion  gleamed  again  id  them,  and  ahe  sprang  up  like  a 
dying  panther; 

"  No  1  because  you  love  your  Eugliab  mistress  I  Would 
to  Heaven  I  could  live  and  keep  you  from  lier  ?  " 

"  Silence ! "  broke  in  Sabretaache,  so  sternly  that  ahe 
started  and  trembled  as  she  beard  him.  "  Never  dare  to 
poEute  i*r  name  with  your  lips !  I  came  at  your  request, 
bat  not  to  be  repronched  or  questioned.  Your  own  con- 
science must  accuse  you  of  the  orong  you  did  m& 
For  more  ihiin  twenty  years  you  were  content  to  live 
upon  the  gold  of  the  husband  you  had  betrayed.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  you  have  been  a  clog  upon  my  life, 
a  stain  upon  my  narae,  a  festering  wound  in  my  side,  a  bar 
from  all  peace,  all  hnpptness  ;  and  yet  because  I  could  not 
prove,  you  would  not  even  maite  the  only  reparation  left  ia 
your  power— acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  you  knew  hnd 

"  But  I  acknowledge  it  now  I  I  repent  it  note,  Vivian  I 
No  one  ciiu  do  more  than  that !  " 

To  the  lips  of  the  man  of  the  world  rose  naturally  tie 
entire  which   was  habitual.     Yes !  she  coofesscd  and  re- 

Eented  now  that  life  was  ebbing  from  her  grasp,  revenge  no 
inger  possible,  and  acknowledgment  unneeded  ;  as  people 
who  have  played  their  last  card  out  on  earth,  turn  i'rigat- 
ened,  with  weakened  nerve,  to  God,  insulting  Him  and 
flattering  their  priests  with  "  death-bed  repentances !  "  and 
timorous  recantations,  which  they  would  have  laug)ied  at  in 
their  day  of  better  health  and  stronger  brain  1  But  he  wai 
loo  generous  and  too  merciful  to  utter  the  sneer  which  roH 
involuntarily  to  his  li|)s,  to  a  woman  helpless  and  dyin^ 
who,   however   bitterly   she   hnd   betrayed  him,  was  now 

Eowerless  to  harm.  The  wretched  state  of  a  creature  be 
ad  once  loved,  struck  him  with  keen  pain  ;  her  suSering, 
her  poverty  her  degradation  touched  him,  and  he  could  not 
look  on  the  utter  wreck  of  what  he  had  last  seen,  perfect  in 
youth  and  beauty,  without  pity,  in  which  his  own  hate  wai 
quenched,  his  own  wrong  avenged.  He  answered  her  tnow 
gently,  and  very  sadly  : 
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"  I  did  not  come  here  to  reproach  you.  Tour  conscience 
inust  know  the  wrong  you  did  me,  and  my  own  life  has  not 
been  pure  enough  to  give  me  any  title  to  fling  a  stone  at 
you." 

Well  said !  Libertine,  sceptic,  egotist,  man  of  pleasure 
and  fashion,  as  society  called  him,  he  could  act  up,  with  his 
most  cruel  enemy,  to  his  doctrine  of  toleration.  It  is  more 
than  most  do  who  preach  louder  and  with  more  **  ortho- 
doxy!" But  then  Sabretasche  did  not  pretend  to  be  a 
saint ;  he  was  simply  a  man  of  honour !  She  looked  at  him 
long  and  wonderingly :  to  the  fierce,  inconstant,  and  vin- 
dictive Tuscan,  this  justice  simply  for  the  sake  q/*justice, 
this  toleration,  given  to  her  against  his  impulse,  merely 
because  he  considered  it  her  due,  was  new  and  very  strange. 

**  Ton  humble  me  bitterly,**  she  said,  between  her  teeth. 
"  But  I  have  sinned  ;  it  is  right  punishment.  I  did  wrong 
you.  I  wedded  you  because  I  was  sick  of  being  caged  in 
Montepulto.  I  never  loved  you ;  and  the  solitude  you 
seemed  to  think  like  Paradise  sickened  and  annoyed  me, 
till  I  succeeded  in  making  it  a  Hell.  I  cared  nothing  for 
anything  you  cared  for ;  your  love  of  refinement  was  a  con- 
stant restraint  upon  me ;  your  mode  of  thought  and  feeling 
a  constant  annoyance  to  me.  I  grew  to  hate  you,  because 
you  were  too  high,  too  delicate,  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
for  me ;  your  superiority  jarred  upon  me,  I  hated  you  for  it. 
I  hated  you  even  for  your  affection,  your  gentleness,  your 
generosity,  your  sweet  temper,  which  were  so  many  silent 
rebukes  to  me.  I  hated  you  still  more  when  I  loved  Ful- 
berto  Lani.** 

As  she  spoke  her  lover's  name,  a  shudder  of  dark  loath- 
ing passed  over  his  face ;  he  thought  of  her  paramour — 
coarse,  illiterate,  low-born,  low-bred — and  felt,  fresh  as 
though  dealt  him  but  yesterday,  the  sting  of  his  wife's 
infidelity. 

"  I  hated  you,**  went  on  the  Tuscan,  rapidly,  with  the 
fictitious  force  given  her  from  the  opiate  ;  "  and  when  you 
surprised  him  with  me,  and  taxed  me,  I  would  not  confess 
to  it,  for  I  knew  the  confession  would  set  you  free,  and  I 
•wore  you  should  rue  the  fetters  with  which  we  had  loaded 
each  other.  You  left  me.  Well  you  might  1  Not  long 
after  Lani  left  me  too ;  he  was  an  idle,  worthless,  inconstant 
do-nothing,  the  lover  of  half  the  women  in  Naples,  and 
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faithful  to  none.  Then — jou  know  how,  yearly,  my  brother 
estorted  from  you  the  money  on  which  we  lived  ?  Pepe  wm 
extravagant ;  I  lived  in  gaietr  and  excitement,  and  Bank 
lower  and  lower  every  day.  I  pbould  have  disgraced  you, 
indeed,  if  our  connexion  had  been  declared  to  your  aristo- 
cratic friends !  I — a  drunkard,  yoitr  wife !  At  last,  after 
twenty  years,  we  heard  that  j on  loved  a  young  English 
girl ;  loved  her  more  than  you  had  done  other  %(0men ; 
loved  her  bo  that  you  nould  have  married  her " 

She  was  touching  on  dangerous  chorda  if  slie  wunt«d  his 
forgiveness  ! — hia  face  grew  dark,  his  soft  sad  eyes  stem, 
and  he  turned  involuntarily  from  her. 

"When  we  heard  that  you  were  in  love  with  her,  and 
that  you  were  going  to  the  south  of  France,  Pepe,  uoknown 
to  you,  followed,  and  laid  in  your  way  the  Neapolitan 
journal  with  the  death  of  my  aunt  Sylvia;  he  knew  it  wa» 
BO  worded  that  you  would  believe  I  waa  dead,  would  deem 
voutaelf  free,  and  would  marry  again  where  you  loved. 
He  guessed  rightly;  then,  thinking  to  get  from  you  a 
heavy  bribe  for  silence,  he  weut  to  you  to  offer,  if  you 
married  your  young  English  love,  never  to  betray  your 
connexion  with  ub.  You  refused.  We  could  not  uuder- 
Btand  your  scruples.  The  signoHna  would  nsver  have 
known  that  her  marriage  was  illegal,  or  that  she  vae  not 
really  your  wife.  You  refused,  and  we  were  beggared.  I 
had  no  money  to  go  to  law  against  you  to  make  you  provide 
for  me,  as  Pepe  had  threatened.  We  could  bribe  you  no 
longer,  and  you  went  to  the  war  in  the  East.  My  brother 
left  me  to  shift  for  myeelf  as  I  might,  when  be  could  no 
longer  make  money  by  my  name ;  and  I  was  very  poor — 
bow  poor  you  cannot  tuink.  I  have  sunk  lower  and  lower, 
till  you  have  found  rao  a  beggar  in  the  Btreela  of  Paris.  I 
have  done  you  cruel  wrong;  I  have  given  you  hate  for  love, 
betrayal  for  trust ;  I  have  robbed  you  for  twenty  yean;  I 
have  stood  between  you  imd  your  happineas,  and  gloried  in 
the  curse  I  was  to  you."  .  .  . 

She  stopped,  panting  for  hreatli,  and  exhausted;  toA 
Sabretaache  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  dawn 
as  it  rose  clearer  and  brigliter  in  tiic  fair  laorning  skies,  II 
had  been,  indeed,  God  knows,  a  cruel  wrong — a  wrong 
which  had  stretched  over  all  the  yeara  of  his  prime — a 
wrong  which  bad  stolen  all  peace  and  joy  from  him,  aad 
from  one  far  deare'  ''^an  himseU'. 
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**  Come  here !  Come  nearer !  **  said  his  wife,  in  faint 
and  hollow  tones,  as  the  temporary  strength  that  her  cordial 
had  given  her  faded  away. 

His  face  was  still  white  and  sternly  set  as  he  turned  un- 
willingly. 

**  Look  at  me  1"  she  moaned  piteously,  lifting  to  his  the 
drawn,  thin,  sallow  face,  from  which  every  trace  of  beauty 
had  long  departed ;  and  as  he  looked  he  shuddered.  "  JNbw 
can  you  curse  me  ?    Has  not  life  avenged  you  P  " 

He  was  silent ;  if  life  had  avenged  his  wrongs  on  her,  lie 
felt  that  it  had  cursed  him  for  no  sin,  chastised  him  for  no 
error,  since  to  that  woman,  at  least,  he  had  given  affection 
and  good  faith,  and  had  been  rewarded  by  infidelity,  in- 
gratitude and  hate  I 

"  Say  something  to  me,  Vivian,"  she  moaned,  in  pitiful 
despair — **say  something  gentler  to  me!  K  you  knew 
what  it  is  to  die  with  the  curse  of  one  we  have  injured  on 
our  heads !     The  past  is  so  horrible,  the  future  so  dark ! 

0  G-od !  Do  not  send  me  down  into  my  grave  with  your 
curse  upon  me,  to  pursue  me  through  eternity^  to  hunt  me 
into  hell ! " 

"  Hush ! "  said  Sabretasche,  his  low,  soft  tones  falling 
with  a  *'  peace,  be  still  I "  on  the  storm  of  remorse  and 
misery  before  him.  "Hush!  I  do  not  curse  you — God 
forbid — I  tell  you  my  own  life  is  not  pure  enough  for  me 
to  have  any  right  to  condemn  yours.     If  I  cannot  say  that 

1  forgive  you — at  least  I  will  do  my  best  to  think  as  gently 
of  you  as  I  can,  and  to  forget  the  past.    I  cannot  promise 


more." 


She  caught  his  hands  in  hers ;  she  wept,  sbe  thanked,  she 
blessed  him,  with  all  the  excitable  vehemence  of  her  national 
character.  Weakened  by  suffering,  terrified  by  death,  she 
seemed  to  cling  to  but  one  thought,  one  hope — the  forgive- 
ness of  the  man  whose  love  she  had  wronged  from  the  hour 
she  had  stood  with  him  at  the  marriage  altar,  so  often  the 
funeral  pyre  for  all  man's  hones,  and  peace  and  liberty ; 
where,  as  by  the  priests  of  old,  living  human  souls  are 
offered  up  in  cruel  holocausts  to  a  fanatic  folly  ! 

"  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  tell  you — I  must  hasten 
before  my  strength  fails  me,"  she  began,  raising  herself 
upon  the  pillows — "  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Yman,  of  my 
child —your  child — " 


"  The  child  oFBuch  a  mother ! — I  wiUhear  nothing  of  her!" 

"  Siinta  Maria !  why  ?  " 

"  Wky  t  Dare  tou  atk  f  How  can  I  tell  that  she  wm 
mine  ?  And  evea  if  elie  were,  what  sort  of  woman  muat 
ihe  bo,  reared  by  you  ?  Tou  tiy  my  forbearauee  too  far. 
I  come  hero  at  your  dealre,  I  fbrgire  you  my  own  wronga ; 
but  do  more— he  connected  again  with  the  past  curse  of  mj 
life,  or  recognise  in  the  alightest  way  any  one  of  the  brood 
that  conspired  to  atain  my  namo,  to  rob  me  of  my  peace, 
and  to  bribe  me  to  a  lie ; — give  my  name  or  my  counte- 
nance to  cue  bred  up  under  tte  tutelage  of  those  who, 
ehameleasthemHelveB,  betrayed  me  in  my  youth,  and  tempted 
me  in  my  manhood  ta  dia honour— once  for  lUl,  I  tell  you, 
woman,  that  I  will  not  !  " 

He  spoke  with  more  impatient  anger  and  pasMonato 
bittemeaa  thau  were  often  roused  in  his  gentle  and  indolent 
nature.  She  had  presumed  too  far  on  hia  forbearance !  to 
try  and  farm  on  him  a  daughter  of  hers,  probably  Lirai'a 
child,  or,  if  his  own,  one,  whose  education  and  tnode  of  life 
must  have  made  auch  as  he  would  blush  for,  such  as  ha 
would  loLtthe  ; — to  be  aaked  to  give  such  an  one  hia  name 
— the  name  that  Violet  Molyneus  would  tnbe ; — rouaed  all 
tbatwaa  haughtiest  and  darkest  in  hia  nature.  She  bad  gooe 
too  far.  The  very  thought  waa  hatefo],  abhorrent,  loathsome  I 

"  She  teaa  your  child,"  the  Tuscan  repeated  eagerly— 
"I  swear  it,  and  I  should  hardly  perjure  myaelf  on  my 
death-bedl  God  knows  whether  she  is  living  now  or  dos; 
I  cannot  have  harmed  her,  for  I  have  rot  seen  her  evef 
since  ahe  was  two  years  old.  I  put  her  out  to  nurse  w 
soon  as  ehe  was  born,  in  u  Tillage  near  Naples,  with  a 
peasant- wo  mail.  Six  months  after  her  birth  you  and  I 
parted,  never  to  meet  aijain  till  to-night  1  Whea  the  child 
waa  two  years  old  her  foster-mother  brought  her  tome; 
Bhe  was  going  f;ir  away — I  forget  wliere — Calabria,  I  thinl'i 
and  ehe  could  keep  her  with  her  no  longer.  She  was  rerj 
(ovely,  poor  little  thing,  but  she  reminded  me  of  you." 

"  Silence !  "  bi  ske  in  Subretasche,  paaaiouately.  To  ^am 
any  link  of  the  liated  chain  of  the  past  cli'ig  about  him 
Btill;  to  have  anyone  of  this  loathsome  Tuacan  brood 
forced  on  him  now,  wheu  death  waa  nigh  to  relieve  hia 
from  the  ehame  which  had  featered  into  hia  aoul  so  longi 
■lung  him  I'eyond  endurance.    The  child  of  auch  a  mothsri 
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—what  had  he  for  her  but  hatred  ?  "  Silence  I  I  will  not 
hear  her  name.  I  will  have  none  of  her ;  if  she  press  her 
claim  on  me  I  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  her.  "Whether  or 
no  she  be  daughter  of  mine,  I  disown  her  for  ever,  she  is 
dead  to  me  for  ever*  Great  God!  is  the  madness  of  my 
boyhood  never  to  cease  trom  pursuing  me  I " 

The  dying  woman  raised  herself  on  her  bed  with  eager 
thirsty  haste  to  speak  while  yet  her  brain  could  serve  her, 
while  yet  her  lips  could  move : 

*'  But  you  must  hear  me — ^you  must  I  I  cannot  die  in 
peace  unless  I  tell  you — she  was  your  child !  " 

**  My  child  or  not — she  was  yours,  and  I  disown  her ! 
My  life  shall  not  be  shamed  by  her,  my  name  shall  not  be 
polluted  by  her." 

"  But  hear  me—" 

**  I  will  not.  If  she  be  mine,  I  will  acknowledge  no 
daughter  of  yours.  Tou  have  dishonoured  me  enough ;  my 
future  at  least  shall  be  free  from  you." 

"  But  hear  her  story — hear  her  story !  Tou  need  never 
see  her,  never  know  her,  but  let  me  confess  all  to  you — ^let 
me  die  in  peace,"  wailed  the  wretched  woman,  piteously. 
"  Before  her  birth,  I  never  sinned  to  you ;  I  would  not  lie 
now,  now,  on  my  death-bed,  face  to  face  vdth  Satan  and 
Hell!  She  was  not  like  you,  but  she  had  something  of 
your  look  sometimes,  something  of  your  smile ;  her  voice 
was  like  yours,  too,  and— you  were  her  father  I  and  I  hated 
the  very  sight  of  her  face.  She  did  not  like  me — how 
should  she !  I  was  a  stranger  to  her.  She  was  unhappy 
at  the  loss  of  her  nurse ;  she  was  afraid  of  me ;  I  dare  say 
I  was  cruel  to  her.  At  that  time  an  English  gentleman, 
who  was  staying  at  Naples,  saw  her,  and  took  a  great  fancy 
to  her.  His  own  little  granddaughter,  the  same  age  as  her- 
self, had  lately  died ;  the  only  relative  of  any  kind  he  had 
left  to  him.  She  pleased  him  very  much  ;  he  fancied  he 
could  trace  a  resemblance  between  her  and  his  dead  grand- 
child, and,  after  a  time,  he  offered  to  adopt  her,  and  to  take 
her  to  England,  to  bring  her  up  as  if  she  were  his  own ; 
that  she  was  not  so,  no  one  would  know,  for  his  son's  little 
girl,  whose  parents  had  both  died  since  her  birth,  had  been 
bom  in  Italy,  and  had  never  been  taken  home.  I  was  only 
too  glad  to  be  rid  for  ever  of  her,  she  made  me  think 
constantly  of  you,  and  I  hated  you  more  bitterly  since  I  had 
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wronged  yon.  I  let  her  go,  poor  little  child!  I  had  soniB 
conscience  left,  and  I  could  uot  beur  to  heur  her  voice  evea 
in  the  diatimce ;  I  could  not  benr  to  see  her  Buiili?,  for  she 
seemed  to  hauut  me  and  reproach  me  for  the  wrong  I  had 
done  her  father.  I  let  her  go  with  the  Engliahmau  ;  and  I 
have  never  eeen  her  eiuce.  God  knows,  wherever  she  has 
been  ehe  has  been  better  than  she  would  have  been  with 
me.  I  have  never  eeen  her;  but  on  Christmas-ere,  at 
Motre  Dame,  a  young  girl  tendered  me  charity,  and  ae  I 
looked  in  her  face  sometbing  struck  me  as  like  your  child's 
— as  like  what  she  might  be  as  a  woman.  7  do  not  know — 
it  was  very  vague — but  her  smile  made  me  think  of  you,  and 
she  gavB  me  something  of  that  sad,  gently  pitying  look  with 
which  you  bad  left  me  twenty  years  before.  Moat  likely  it 
was  raere  I'nncy — but  it  made  me  think  of  her  and  you.  If 
I  had  not  eent  her  from  me,  I  should  not  be  alone  in  my 
misery,  as  I  nm  now  1 " 

She  ceased,  and  tears  rolled  slowly  down  lier  haggard 
cheeks.  All  her  life  this  woman  bad  thrown  away  the 
human  love  which  had  been  offered  her ;  without  it  ber 
death-bed  was  very  cheerless  with  hut  two  memories  beaida 
it — of  the  husband  she  bad  wronged  and  the  child  she  had 
deserted. 

"  Ton  nevpr  knew  that  English  stranger,  Vivian  ?  "  sbt 
asked  wistfully. 

"  What  was  hia  name  ?  "  asked  Sabretasche,  coldly. 

"  Treasillian." 

"  Treasillian  I  "  repeated  Sabretasche,  with  an  invoJontary 
■tart — "  Treasillian  I     And  your  daughter's  name  ?  " 

"Was  Alma." 

"  Alma  Treasillian !    Good  God !  '* 

And  as  things  long  forgotten  recur  to  memory  at  a  sudden 
touch  akin  to  tliem,  he  remembered  how  we  had  noticed 
her  resemblance  to  hia  mother's  portrait  hanging  in  hia 
drawing-room;  how  he  himself  bad  observed  the  likeness, 
though,  occupied  with  other  thoughts,  it  had  made  no  im- 
pression upon  bim  ;  Alma  Tressilhon  his  daughter!  Little 
BS  be  had  noticed  her,  now,  swift  as  thought,  there  came  to 
his  mind  all  be  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  her  ;  he  remem- 
bered hia  two  visits  to  St.  Crucis ;  he  remembered  her  ci- 
trsopdinary  talent  for  art — the  genius  inherited  from  him- 
■elf ;  and—  he  remembered,  too,  what  Carlton  had  told  that 
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;  in  tbe  Crimea,  that  she  was  the  roistresfl  of  Taue 

Jastleton,     Was    it   true?     Despite    her   educatioD,    hef 

hmkneB?,  her  appareot  delicacy,  bad  abe,  indeed,  bid  un- 

1  within  her  the  leaven  of  her  mother's  nature  ?     Had 

aa,  Bensuality,  treaebery  of  character,  been  the 

)  inheritance  liia  wife  bad  bequeathed  her  child  ?     Aa 

e  memoriea  and  thoughts  rushed  rapidly  and  diacoimect- 

edly  through  bia  brain,  she  watched  the  swift  ehaogea  of 

eipresaion  which  swept  over  hiB  face. 

She  grasped  bis  arm  eageraly  : 

"  Xou  have  seen  her — you  know  her,  Vivian  P  What  ie 
pile  like  now  ?  Is  she  a  true,  fond,  pure-hearted  woman,  or 
I  abe  like  me?  Is  she  cursed  with  any  of  my  vile 
If  she  be,  seek  her  out.  For  tbe  love  of 
Beaven,  fiud  her  and  redeem  her  irom  her  fate,  if  to  do  it 
faa  must  tell  her  how  low  her  mother  has  fallen;  her 
■Bother,  who  loved  her  lese  than  the  very  beasts  of  the  field 
fsa  love  tbeir  ofi'spring." 

I  To  have  told  this  dying  wretched  woman  of  that  baseless 
1  with  Vane  Castleton,  of  which  be  knew  nothing. 
Bid  which  all  his  knowledge  of  human  character  made  bim 
lOubt,  would  have  been  brutality.  He  answered  her  gently 
Bid  soothingly : 
"Ihave  seen  her;  or,  at  least  I  have  seen  a  iody  whom 
always  beard  was  Mr.  Treasillian'a  graBddaughter ;  not 
inuch  of  her,  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  to  make  me  think  her 
u. '  true,  fond,  pure-hearted  woman ' — all  that  a  mother 
might  most  bog  for  her  daughter  to  be.  Will  you  swear  to 
me  before  God  that  she  teaa  my  child  Y  " 

With  her  national   vehemence — that  vehemence  of  ex- 

Eression  which  Alma  had  inherited  from  her — tbe  Tuacan 
iased  the  little  ebony  crucifix  which  Madame  Eiolette  had 
placed  before  her : 

"  I  swear  it,  Vivian,  aa  I  hope  for  pardon  for  my  sins 
&Dm  that  God  whom  my  whole  life  baa  outraged  !  " 

Sabretasche  silently  bowed  bis  head.  He  knew  that 
though  she  might  have  lied  to  him  the  moment  before,  she 
would  not  have  dared  to  swear  a  fnlaehood  to  him  by  that 
symbol  which  her  church  had  taught  her  to  hold  so  sacred ; 
ivnd  thouijh  at  another  hour  be  would  have  smiled  at  the 
■aperstitioa  which  made  an  oath  sacred,  where  honour 
would  have  been  broken  ruthlessly,  Bometbing,  despite  mil 
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hlH  wrongs,  touched  him  painfully  in  these  hopeless  last 
houTB  of  the  woman  wbora  he  ooce  had  loved  in  hb  viara, 
glad,  poetic  Touth — that  youth  which  Bhe  had  quenc ' 
and  ruined  with  the  bittemeas  of  betrajal,  and  bound  ' 
into  hondnge  with  the  curse  of  iron  chains. 

She  asked  one  more  question : 

"  Where  did  you  see  her,  Vivian  ?" 

"  Twice  at  her  own  home,  and  once  at  the  house  of  one  of 
our  English  nohlea," 

"  And  was  she  happy  f " 

"  She  seemed  bo." 

"  Thank  Gcd  I  You  will  never  tell  her  about  me — never 
mention  me  to  her — never  let  her  know  that  the  mother 
who  neglected  her,  fell  so  low  aud  vile,  tli.it  she  was  a 
beggar  in  the  streets ;  a  thing  whom  she  passed  by  with  a 
dole  of  charity,  with  a  pitying  shuddT  ?  Never  tell  her. 
Promise  me  you  will  not.  Why  should  she  hear  of  me 
only  to  know  that  I  first  hated  and  then  disgraced  herP 
Promise  me,  Vivian  !  " 

"  I  promise  I  " 

Little  as  she  could  understand  him,  she  knew  him  too 
well  to  exact  an  oath  from.  him. 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

"  Tou  ore  very  noble  !  Tou  shame  me  more  with  yoOr 
goodness  than  you  have  done  with  curses  and  reproachea." 

"  No,"  ansnered  Sabretaache,  gently,  "  I  have  no  olaim 
to  virtue.  My  life  has  been  far  too  full  of  errors  and  sdf- 
indulgeoce,  for  me  to  have  title  left  to  give  me  right  to 
condemn  another.  If  you  have  sinned,  so  have  ^  Bfo 
human  beings  are  spotless  enough  to  judge  each  other.  As 
for  curses,  God  forbid  I  They  would  be  rancorous  indeed, 
to  follow  you  to  the  grave." 

She  giive  a.  weary  sigh;  bis  forgivenesB  humbled  and 
shamed  her  more  than  any  upbraidings.  Then  her  eyes 
closed,  and  she  lay  still,  All  the  extraneous  strength  and 
vigour,  given  her  by  cordial  and  opium,  had  died  away. 
She  lay  still,  her  breathing  short  and  weak,  her  brow  eoa- 
tracted,  her  limbs  exhausted  and  powerless,  the  hand  d 
death  heavy  upon  her  I  her  lips  apart,  her  cheeks  grey  and 
hollow,  her  brain  confused,  and  weighed  down  with  the 
cloudy  thoughts,  and  memories,  and  fears  which  hauated 
her  laat  hours. 
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I  And  Sibretaeche  stood  beside  her,  musing  on  the  strange 
kectdent  wliith  had  led  him  to  the  death-bed  of  tlie  woman 
trbo  had  made  all  the  misery  of  his  lite;  of  that  cruel  and 
inexorable  tie  which  had  bound  him  for  eo  long;  of  the 
deep,  uuaoked  problem  of  humau  nature  ;  that  boot  written 
in  such  different  language  for  every  reader,  that  it  is  little 
mBTTel  that  every  man  thinks  bis  own  the  nniTeraal  tongue, 
and  fails  even  to  spell  out  his  brotliers' translation  of  it. 
This  woman  had  hated  him ;  he  had  loathed  her ;  thev  had 
been  chained  together  by  a  rite  the  world  chose  to  call  ia- 
^J88olnb!e ;  they  had  been  parted  by  a  fierce  and  ineffaceable 
BTong ;  after  twenty  years'  aeverauce,  what  could  this  man 
tod  woman,  once  connected  by  the  closest  tie,  onca  parted 
J  the  hottest  passions,  know  of  each  other  ?  what  could 
jifcey  read  of  each  other's  heart  f  what  could  they  tell  op 
'tnderatand  of  each  other's  temptations,  sufferings,  and 
And  yet  Church  and  Law,  in  mock  morality,  Qod 
tolp  us!  had  bound  them  together,  till  Death,  morepower- 
kl  and  more  kindly  than  their  fellow-men,  should  couie  to 
me  rescue  and  release  them ! 

1  That  lifelong  union  of  Marriage  I     Verily,  to  enter  into 

1^  it  needs  a  ^eat  and  an  abiding  love. 

1  8o  be  stood  watching  beside  hia  dyin^  wife.     A  future, 

d  and  radiant,  lay  for  him  io  the  soft  haze  of  coming 

i  yet,  ere  he  tiirned  to  it,  he  paused  a  moment  to  look 

bock  to  the  past,  to  its  sori'ow,  its  sin,  its  trial,  its  conflict, 

its  bitter  wrongs.     And  with  a  new-born  and  unutterable 

bappinesa  awaking  in  him,  a  saddened  mij  stole  over  bim 

for  the  broken  wreck  of  humanity  which  lay  in  its  last  feeble 

life-throba  before  bia  eyea ;  and  haired,  resentment,  scorn, 

laded  away,  quenched  in  deep  compassion.     If  his  character 

had    been    hers,   bis  impuisos,   opportunities,   education, 

mptation  hers,  how  could  be  teSl  but  what  his  ains  had 

len  like  hers  alsop     They  were  such,  indeed,  to   him, 

pbose  nature  was  generosity,  and  idol  honour,  as  seemed 

^.krkest  and  most  loathsome  ;  but  in  that  dying  chamber  ho 

)awed  his  head,  and  turned  his  eyes  away  from  them.     Just 

tud  tolerant  to  the  last,  he  held  it  not  his  oflice  ix)  condemn 

■^ow,  above  all,  whenCeath  came  as  his  avenger. 

So  ho  stood  and  watched  beside   his   dying  wife,  the 

■roman  who  had  wedded  him  ouly  to  cmanci^te  berael^ 

a  KX  irksoma  houie,  and  who  had  been  a  ruthless  harr'er 
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betn-een  himBelf  and  liberty  and  peace — etood  i»id  watched 
oer,  while  without,  the  bright  morDing  light  dawned  in  the 
eastern  ekiea,  and  the  song  ol'  the  birds  made  eweet  music 
beneath  the  eavea,  and  (he  soft  vceBtern  winds  swept  in 
through  the  cflflemeut  into  the  chamber  of  the  dying ; 
herald  ot  the  Life  borp  for  him,  and  come  to  bini,  out  of 
Death.  Suddenly  her  eyea  nncloHed  with  a  \ague,  lifelesn 
stare,  and  she  awoke  to  semi-coDsciousneaB  33  the  bells  of 
Notre  Dame  chimed  the  hour  of  &even — awoke  etartled, 
dreamy,  delirioua. 

"  Hark !  there  ia  the  church-bell.  What  is  it  P  Ah !  I 
remember,  we  used  to  gather  the  lilies  and  the  orange- 
flowers  to  drees  up  the  high  altar  at  home.  I  wish  I  could 
go  thore  once — ^Just  once  before  1  die,  to  see  the  vineyard*, 
and  the  wheat-fields,  and  the  ohve-grovea  again.  There 
are  such  sweet  warm  winds,  such  bright  glowing  skies — 
dh  I  I  was  happy,  I  waa  innocent,  1  was  sinless  there! 
Why  are  those  belis  ringing?  Are  they  for  early  mass? 
Ko ;  it  is  the  Angelus.  I  forgot !  We  must  take  liUee, 
plenty  of  lilies  for  the  altar ;  but  /  muat  not  touch  them, 
I  ehould  Boil  them,  the  lilies  are  so  pure,  so  spotjestt,  and  I 
xm  Bu  sunk,  so  polluted ;  .  .  .  .  the  lilies  would  wither  if 
my  bands  touched  them,  and  the  jiriests  would  tliruet  me 
from  the  altar,  and  the  Virgin  would  aak  me  for  my  child, 
1  used  to  pray ;  I  cannot  now  I  Hark  I  those  bells  are 
ringing,  and  I  know  the  worda,  but  I  cannot  aay  them  .  .  . 
Help  me,  help  me,     Pray,  pray ;  do  you  bear — pray." 

With  piteouB  agony  the  cry  rang  out  ou  the  still  air  of 
the  breaking  day,  as  tho  dews  gathered  gray  and  thick  upon 
her  brow,  and  the  glazing  miat  came  over  her  sight,  auct  in 
the  darkness  of  coming  death  she  strtiggled  for  memory  and 
prayer,  ai  a  child  gropes  in  the  gloom. 

"Pray— pray.  What  are  the  words?  Say  thorn— in 
pity — iu  mercy!  JJe  has  forgiven ; —God  will  forgive! 
Pray — pray ! " 

And  the  voice  of  the  man  whom  her  life  had  wronged, 
fell  softiy  on  her  ear  through  the  dull,  diizy  mists  of  death, 
as  he  bent  over  her  and  uttered  with  soothing  pitj  thfl 
words  of  her  Church,  the  prayer  of  her  childhood,  which 
from  bia  Kps  to  her  was  the  aeal  of  an  eternal  and  com- 
passionate Pardon : — 

pHtcT  DoeUn  qni  es  in  ccslia,  KuiRtiGcettir  nomea  tanm :  advenUt 
egniun  lutim:  fiut  vulimUia  tua  tiiixt  in  rJfIn  hK  in  Urn;  paDEa 
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Bostram,  qaotidiantun,  da  nobis  lodie;  et  dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra, 
neat  et  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus  nostris ;  et  ne  nos  inducas  in  tenta« 
tionem  sed  libera  nos  ^  malo.    A'  nen ! 

Standing  beside  bia  dying  wife,  he  spoke  tb©  prayer  to 
the  One  Creator — the  prayer  which  should  have  no  Creeds  ; 
and  as  the  old  familiar  words  winged  their  way  to  her, 
bringing  on  their  echoes  memories  of  days  long  past,  and 
innocence  long  lost,  the  wild  eyes  grew  tamer,  the  bent 
brow  relaxed,  the  hardened  lines  of  age  and  vice  grew  soft  5 
and  before  the  last  Amen  had  left  his  lips,  with  one  faint, 
broken,  mournful  sigh, — she  died.  And  he  standing  beside 
her,  bowed  his  b«ad  in  reverence,  before  the  great  mystery 
of  life  and  death ;  and  thanked  God  that  his  last  words 
to  her  had  been  of  mercy  and  of  pardon,  that  his  last 
words  had  been  to  her,  even  as  the  words  of  Arthur  unto 
Guinevere — 

All  is  passed;  the  sin  is  sinned ;  and  I, 

Lo  I  I  forgive  thee,  as  eternal  G^ 

Forgiven ;  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

DT  THB  rOSEST   OF  FONTAINEBLEAm 

Ojt  the  meeting  of  those  so  long  held  apart  by  the  laws 
of  Man,  I  need  not  dwell.  Nothing  now  stood  between 
them ;  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  night  that  Sabretasche 
had  arrived  in  Paris,  Violet  Molyneux  became  his  wife. 

No  empty  conventionalities  kept  them  apart ;  they  cared 
nothing  what  the  wodd  wondered,  or  how  it  talked ;  an^ 
they  jiever  thought  of  the  malicious  versions  of  their  story, 
which  were  the  one  theme  in  Parisian  salons.  They  went 
to  the  south  of  France  for  the  whole  of  the  coming  year,  to 
be  away  from  that  gay  effervescing  world  of  which  both 
were  weary ;  and,  under  the  purple  skies,  in  the  golden  air, 
and  amidst  the  luxurious  solitudes  of  the  Midi,  shut  out 
from  those  who  had  caressed,  adored,  and  slandered  him, 
far  from  the  fret  and  hum  and  buz  of  outer  life,  Sabretasche 
■nrrendered  himself  to  that  love  which  gave  him  back  the 
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dre&ms  cf  hk  lost  yoath,  and  even  M  m^Ht  sliutcB  BiVnf 
before  the  fullneaa  of  tho  dawn,  so  the  shadows  of  bia  pasl 
f©L  behind  him  for  evermore. 

Babretasche  kept  hia  promise.     Almn  never  knew  Ihit 

it  was  to  her  own  mother  she  had  given  charity  after  mid- 
night mass  at  the  doors  of  Kntre  Dainft.  All  that  b»d 
taased  to  thai}  last  iutervieir  with  hia  dead  wife,  he  told  to 
'iolet.  To  find  in  Alma  the  dauf^hter  of  her  own  lover — 
that  child  whom  ebe  bad  hated  with  the  fond,  iealous  vehe- 
mence with  which  a  woman  who  loves  bates  all  or  anything 
that  has  any  tie  to,  or  connection  with,  hor  lover,  or  Bhowa 
that  another  baa  been  as  near  to  him  asebei — waa  inteuaely 
painful  to  her. 

"Your  child  and  hen  I"  she  repeated.  "I  can  never  eee 
her  agnin !  Do  not  ask  me,  I  should  never  look  upon  her 
face  without  recalling  her  mother — the  traitorous  wife  who 
could  beti-ay  you  /  " 

That  was  her  first  irapnlse ;  hut  her  sense  of  jiutice 
conquered  this.  If  ehe  had  never  known  her  before,  notbuig 
on  earth  would  have  induced  her  to  see  the  daughter  M 
his  dead  wife ;  and  he  noticed  the  involuntary  shudder  witii 
which  she  first  met  Alma,  after  his  relation  of  her  conned 
tion  with  bimeelf ;  but  she  was  too  generous  and  toa  jtut 
to  allow  the  feeling  influence ;  and  in  truth,  for  I  da  not 
wish  to  claim  for  her  any  virtue  she  does  not  possess,  aba 
waa  too  full  of  trembling  gratitude  at  her  own  Joy  to  bev 
a  harsh  thought  to  any  soul  on  earth. 

Botmd  by  his  promise  to  his  wife,  Sahretasche  bad  bdeo 
undecided  whether  or  not  to  tell  his  daughter  of  the  rels> 
tion  there  was  between  them.  It  was  almost  imposaihle  to 
do  so  without  lettiog  her  team,  at  least  in  some  iagres, 
what  her  mother's  character  and  Ui'e  had  been  ;  her  first 
question  so  naturally  would  be  about  her  mother,  her  dead 
mother,  of  whom  she  would  be  anxious  to  hear  all.  Hs 
bad  nothing;  to  say  but  what  would  pain  her ;  nothing  but 
what  would  compel  him  to  break  his  last  promise  to  the  daaJ. 
Moreover  it  would  have  seemed  a  useless  cruelty  to  reiul 
AGundej'  the  happy  associations  and  belief  of  twenty  yenri, 
to  eubsLltute  in  their  stead,  a  parentage  that  must  give  ha 
pain. 

H*  ft^It  himself  also,  no  pleasure  at  the  discovery,  nflt 
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any  sudden  affection  for  her  sprung  up  in  the  night  like  a 
mushroom,  after  the  custom  of  men  who  find  unknown 
daughters  in  romances,  and  are  prepared  to  be  devoted  to 
them,  good  or  bad,  interesting  or  uninteresting,  from  the 
simple  fact  of  their  being  their  own  children.  On  the 
contrary,  to  know  that  there  was  one  Hying  who  bore  in  her 
the  blood  of  the  wife  who  had  been  his  curse,  was  keenlr 
painful  to  him ;  and  he  shrank  from  any  remembraDce  oV 
acknowledgment  to  the  world,  of  her  tie  to  himself.  But 
for  De  Vigne's  sake,  he  had  been  interested  in  her  before 
and  for  this,  he  strove  to  conquer  the  repugnance  that  he 
felt  to  her  from  her  mother ;  and  wished  to  place  her  above 
the  necessity  of  relying  upon  her  talents,  and  to  give  her 
that  position  in  the  world,  to  which  her  adoption  by  Tres- 
silian,  as  well  as  her  relationship  to  himself,  entitled  her. 
To  do  this  was  difficult,  without  telling  her  what  he  wished 
to  avoid ;  but  he  placed  in  Lord  Molyneux's  hands  (to 
whom  he  told  all)  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  her  in  afflu- 
ence, which,  relying  on  her  ignorance  of  law,  could  be  given 
her  as  a  remnant  of  the  property  of  her  grandfather,  sud- 
denly repaid  by  those  who  had  swindled  him  of  it.  And 
Alma  heard  the  Viscount's  relation  of  her  sudden  inheri- 
tance, unsuspicious  that  any  other  story  was  concealed 
behind  it ;  she  was  too  ignorant  of  all  legal  matters  to 
detect  any  flaw  there  might  be  in  the  tale ;  she  knew  her 
grandfather  had  lost  an  immense  fortune  in  the  bank  and 
in  speculation ;  she  was  not  surprised  a  small  portion  should 
be  recovered  unexpectedly.  Indeed,  beyond  thanking  Lord 
Molyneux  for  having  so  kindly  interested  himself  m  her 
concerns,  the  subject  occupied  but  iew  of  her  thoughts ; 
for  the  moment  that  she  had  seen  Sabretasche  in  the  salons 
of  the  Molyneux  hotel,  and  that  he  had  recognised  her 
kindly  and  courteously,  she  had  asked  him  for  De  Vigne, 
and  he  had  told  her  that  he  had  been  detained  in  Scutari^ 
and  would  soon  come  home,  through  Pans. 

"  Is  the  curse  of  the  marriage-tie  to  fall  there  too  ?  " 
thought  Sabretcsche.    "  How  will  it  end  for  them  both  ?  " 

It  was  early  morning  when  De  Vigne  arrived  in  Paris. 

Alma's  letter  had  sent  new  life  and  strength  into  his 
yeins ;  from  that  hour  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  moved 
on  board  the  yacht  of  a  man  we  knew,  who,  having  come 
cruising  about  the  Bosphorus,  offered  to  give  us  a  run  to 
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Maraeillea.  The  Bea  air  completed  tte  recoyery  wtkli  lief 
letter  had  begun  ;  he  la^  on  the  deck  smoking,  and  braathins 
in  nith  the  iresh  Mediterraaean  wind  his  old  health  ana 
Btreugth,  and  by  the  time  the  '  Sea-foam  '  ran  into  harfaaor 
he  was  himself  again. 

It  waa  early  moraiag  when  we  reached  Paris — a  brifftt 
ipring  moming  in  May,  After  the  discomfort,  the  dirt, 
tlie  mryiad  disgreeablea  of  Conatantinople ;  after  the  mud 
and  rain  and  suow  and  cneertessnesa  of  the  Crimea;  how 
gay  and  pleasant  looked  those  aunny  streets  of  Paris,  where 
primroses  and  violets,  cassi  and  leraoDade,  were  being  cried  j 
where  Polichinelle  waa  performing,  and  cbar-a-banca  start- 
ing  with  light-hearted  atudenta  for  a  day  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne;  and  everywhere  around  us  we  heard  chattering, 
laughing,  voluble,  musical,  that  silvery,  pleasant  laogu^, 
as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own  !  What  a  contrast  it  was ! — ii 
contrast  very  agreeable,  let  a  man  be  ever  so  vouS  au 
tambour,  after  nearly  two  yeare  such  campaigning  aa  we  had 
tasted  in  the  Crimea ! 

I  drove  at  once  to  the  G-nre  dc  Strasbourg  on  my  way  to 
England ;  De  Yigne  remained  in  Paris ;  he  had  an  oath 
of  vengeance  to  work  out;  a  purpose  to  be  wrought,  th*t 
in  the  old  Pagan  creed  he  held  as  rigbteoos.  And,  to  ke^ 
the  vow  which  he  had  awom,  he  went  atraight  from  tM 
Station  to  the  Bue  Lafitte,  to  a  house  wbich  atood  neoF  tka 
Maiaoo  Dor^e,  and  of  which  the  various  floors  were  let  to 
farioua  Engliab  baelielora  whoso  hivernages  were  annoallj 
Paris. 

CastletoQ  sat  in  his  chambers,  smokmg,  breakbataag 
reading  the  papers,  and  chatting  with  two  of  his  particulaf 
chuma,  nho  had  dropped  in  after  keeping  it  up  all  tbe 
niglit  through,  in  |>riYatB  salons  of  the  Cafe  Anglaia. 
Castleton  was  hardly  up  to  the  mark  that  ioormng;he 
was  annoyed  an^  irritate  i  »t  several  things  ;  first,  that  ba 
bad  seriouB  doubts  as  ^^o  the  eoundneas  of  Lancer's  off-leg, 
and  if  Lancer  did  not  come  in  winner  of  the  Derby,  LoM 
Vane's  prospects  would  look  blacJter  than  would  be  de- 
sirable; in  the  second,  the  Minietry  had  behaved  with  the 
gtOHseat  ingratitude,  by  refusing  him,  through  his  father,  a 
certain  post  ho  coveted,  a  piece  of  ill-natured  equeamisbneaa 
on  their  part,  as  they  had  but  lately  given  a  deanery  10  bit 
brother,  a  spirit  rather  worae  than  himself;  in  the  third,  ■ 
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larger  uuinber  of  little  bills  were  floating  about  than  wte 
pkeaeanty  and  if  there  were  not  speedily  a  general  election, 
Dj  which  he  could  slip  into  one  of  those  neat  little  boroughs 
that  were  honoured  by  being  kept  in  his  G-race  of  Tiara's 
pocket,  he  was  likely  to  be  troubled  with  more  applications 
than  he  could,  not  alone  meet — of  that  he  never  thought — 
but  stave  ofl:'  to  some  dim  future  era.  ^Mtogether,  Castleton 
was  not  in  an  over-good  humour  that  morning ;  had  sworn 
at  his  valet,  and  lashed  his  terrier  till  it  howled,  and  found 
everything  at  cross  purposes  and  a  bore,  from  his  chocolate, 
which  was  badly  milled,  to  the  news  he  had  lately  heard, 
that  the  woman  whose  childish  hand  had  struck  him  for  a 
cow^ard's  deed,  was  in  Paris  with  those  who,  if  her  lips  re- 
vealed to  them  the  outrage  he  had  once  attempted,  would 
fearfully  and  bitterly  avenge  it  on  his  head.  So  altogether 
things  looked  dark;  and  they  looked  no  better  when,  on 
issuing  from  his  chamber  to  g^  to  the  drag  that  awaited  him 
in  the  street  below,  he  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the 
man  he  hated  and  feared^  because  he  was  the  man  that  Alma 
loved. 

They  met  abruptly  on  the  stairs  as  the  one  was  quitting, 
the  other  approaching,  the  landing-place  —  they  met 
abruptly,  with  barely  a  foot  between  them — De  Vigne  and 
Vane  Castleton ;  he  who  had  insulted  her  past  all  f(orgive- 
ness,  and  he  who  would  not  have  seen  a  hair  of  her  head 
injured  without  revenging  it.  Involuntarily,  they  both 
stood  silent  for  a  moment.  De  Vigne  looked  at  him,  every 
vein  a'flame  with  passion,  recalling  all  that  she  had  told 
him  had  been  poured  into  her  young  ear  in  that  horrible 
hoar.  His  lips  were  pale,  and  set  with  a  stern  fixed  pur* 
pose;  his  eyes  burning  with  the  hatred  that  was  rioting 
within  him ;  his  right  hand  clenching  hard  on  the  riding- 
switch  he  held,  as  if  he  longed  to  change  it  into  a  deadlier 
and  more  dangerous  weapon.  He  seemed  to  hear  Castle- 
ton's  hateful  love-vows,  and  her  piteous  cry  of  terror  and 
supplication ;  he  seemed  to  see  the  loathsome  caress  with 
wmch  he  had  dared  to  touch  her  lips ;  he  seemed  to  feel 
her  struggling,  as  if  for  life  and  death,  in  the  vulture 
dutches  of  her  hated  foe !  What  wonder  that  his  hand 
elenched  on  his  whip,  as  if  thirsting  for  that  surer  and 
deadlier  weapon  with  which,  in  other  days,  his  grandsire^ 
had  defended  their  honour  and  their  love  I 
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o  coward — bad  be  been,  tbe  Tbim  t 
bad  tlxMi^  it  ciighc  be  io  other  w»j»,  voiild  i 
owned  bim—jet  at  the  ea^  cTea  tkat  flaobed  ao 
■pan  him,  hu  mm  felt  far  an  UBtant.    Bot  only  ^ 
natast;  be  leeoreied  faimaelf  to  have  tbe  fink  word,  wttba 
aoeer  OD  hia  lips  and  inbieeold,Ii^Ue7a: 

"  De  Tigee !  Hj  dear  t^iow,  ba«  ate  70a  P  Didn't 
ksov  TOO  were  in  Fiaaee.  Cone  ta  mt  jniiKlf  from  Uiat 
dcBced  bard  csmpeagn,  eb  P ' 

"  Vo"  aaid  Se  Vigne,  befeoi  bia  teetb,  vfaicfa  were Mt 
like  a  Uoq'b  at  aight  of  bia  foe.  "  I  am  come  for  a  bardei 
laik — to  trj-  and  teacb  a  sooondiel  wbat  boDcutr  and  dia> 
boDoar  meaD ! " 

Hij  tooes  were  too  ngntficant  to  leave  Cwtleton  in  an; 
doobt  as  to  the  application  of  bis  words.  He  drew  to  kb 
lip«  with  a  nerrotu,  BUTOge  twitch.  Ue  laagbed,  witb  a 
forced  meer. 

"  Jealous  1     Are  yoo  come  to  bollv  me  about  that  littla 

f'rls  of  yours— what  was  her  nanie — •omething  with  a  Tie, 
know?  fieally  riiu  will  waste  Tour  wrath  and  your 
powder.  I  bare  notbing  wbaterer  to  do  witj  her  ;  she  did 
not  take  nu  in."  .... 

The  worda  bad  barely  passed  bis  lips  before  I>e  Tigne'i 
gr&BD  waa  on  him,  tight,  ^m,  relentless  ;  he  might  with  a« 
much  uae  hare  tried  to  escape  from  tbe  iron  jaws  of  a  tigw 
•eeking  bia  prey,  as  from  the  grasp  of  the  man  who  loved 
the  woman  he  had  itiaulted.  X)e  Vigne's  &ce  wa«  while 
with  passion,  bis  eyes  burning  with  fierv  anger,  the  wrath 
that  was  in  him  quirering  and  thrilliug  ia  every  rein  and 
■inew — to  bear  her  name  00  that  Ijar'e  lips.  He  seiied 
him  in  hie  iron  grasp,  uud  shook  him  tike  a  little  dog. 

"  Blackguard  I  that  ia  the  luat  of  your  dastard  Uea  yon 
ahoU  ever  dare  to  utter !  Ton  are  too  low  for  the  reTengt 
one  man  of  honour  takes  upon  another  1  you  are  only  fit  U 
be  punished  aa  one  punishes  a  yelping  mongrel  or  a  aneak< 
hig  hound !— " 

Holding  him  there,  powerlew,  in  the  grip  of  hia  left 
hand,  he  thrashed  him  with  his  riding- switch  as  a  uan 
would  thrash  a  cur — thrashed  him  with  all  the  paasion  that 
was  in  him,  till  the  little  whip  snapped  in  two.  Then  ha 
iifted  him  up  as  ooe  would  lift  a  dead  rat  or  a  broken 
bough,  and  turew  hitn  down  tbe  whole  atone  flight  of  th* 
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staircase :  in  his  wrath,  he  seemed  to  hare  the  strength  of 
a  giant. 

Castleton  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  stunned  and  insen- 
sible. His  valet  and  the  people  of  the  house  gazed  on  the 
scene,  too  amased  to  interrupt  it  or  aid  him.  His  two 
friends  simiding  in  tlie  street  criticising  the  roans  in  his 
drag,  rushed  in  at  the  echo  of  the  fall.  De  Yigne  stepped 
over  his  body,  giving  it  a  spvm  with  his  foot  as  he  passed. 

"  The  deuce,  De  Vigne !  began  one  of  them.  **  What's 
up— what's  amiss  ?  *' 

De  Vigne  laughed — a  haughty  sneer  upon  his  face : 

"  Only  a  Kttle  lesson  given  to  your  frieno,  Lord  Monckton. 
Few  will  disagree  with  me  in  thinking  it  wanted ;  if  they 
do,  I  can  be  heard  of  at  the  H6tel  de  Londres.  Good  day 
to  you!" 

As  he  walked  out  into  the  street  to  his  horse,  which  was 
waiting  for  him,  a  small,  sleek,  fair  man  came  up  to  him 
with  a  deferential  ceremoniousness.  "* 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Major,  for  intruding ;  but  might  I 
be  allowed  to  inquire  whether  you  received  a  letter  from  me 
when  you  were  before  Sebastopol  ?  " 

De  Vigne  signed  him  away  with  the  broken  handle  of 
his  whip : 

"  When  I  discharge  my  servants,  I  do  not  expect  to  be 
followed  and  annoyed  with  their  impertinence." 

"  I  mean  no  impertinence.  Major,"  persisted  the  man, 
'^  and  I  should  not  be  likely  to  intrude  upon  you  without 
some  warrant,  sir.     Did  you  read  my  letf er  P  " 

*'  Bead  it  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  read  the  begging-letters 
with  which  rogues  pester  me  ?  It  is  no  use  to  waste  your 
words  here.     Take  yourself  off  \  ^* 

He  spoke  haughtily  and  angrily,  as  he  put  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup  ;  he  remembered  the  share  Raymond,  then  in  Cas- 
tleton's  employ,  had  taken  in  that  vile  plot,  but  he  could 
not  degrade  her  by  bringing  her  name  up  to  a  servant,  and 
lower  himself  by  stooping  to  resent  the  mere  hired  villany 
of  Castleton's  abettor. 

*'  It  was  not  a  begging-letter.  Major.  It  would  have  told 
you  something  of  great  importance  to  you,  sir,  if  you  had 
chosen  to  read  it." 

^*  Silence ! "  said  De  Vigne,  as  he  threw  himself  across 
the  saddle,  shook  the  bridle  from  his  grasp,  and  rode  away 
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up  the  Kue  Lafitte,  turning  towards  tbe  hotel  in  tlie 
Champs  Elysees,  nlience  that  letter,  he  had  returaed  wu- 
read,  be  remembered  had  been  dated  by  Alma,  and  be- 
itovring  no  more  thought  on  his  quondam  Talet,  in  the 
posHion  that  etiJl  flamed  in  him,  despite  hia  vengeance. 

He  could  have  elain  Castleton,  the  man  who  would  have 
robbed  him  ofhis  one  earthly  treasure;  who  had  robbed 
him  of  her  for  two  years,  fle  could  have  slain  him,  the 
man  who  had  polluted  her  name  by  association  with  his ; 
who  had  dared  to  profane  those  joung  lips  with  hia  loathed 
and  brutal  caressea.  he  could  have  elaia  him,  aa  Mosea 
■lew  the  Egyptian,  in  the  fiery  ivrath  and  hatred  of  the 
moment ;  but  he  refrained,  as  I)avid  refrained  from  slaying 
Saul,  when  the  man  who  bad  wronged  him  lay  in  his 
power,  sleeping  and  defenceless,  in  tbe  stiU  gloom  of  mid- 
night. Oh !  mes  freres,  virtue  lies  not,  as  some  think,  in 
being  too  pure  for  temptation  to  enter  into  us,  but  rather 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  seduction  and  tbe 
power  of  temptation  we  resist.  If  there  be  such  to  whom 
like  temptation  never  come,  happy  for  them,  their  path 
through  lite  is  safe  and  easy.  If  theynever  know  the  de- 
lirious perfume  of  the  rose-garland,  they  never  know  the 
bitterness  of  the  fennel  and  aniarinth;  yet  closer  to  human 
sympathies  and  dearer  to  human  hearts — nobler,  warmer, 
more  natural — is  the  man  who  ioves  and  hates,  errs,  strug- 
glea,  and  repents ;  is  quick  to  joy  and  quick  to  pain  ;  who 
sins  in  haste,  but  is  ever  ready  to  atone,  and  who,  though 
passing  through  the  fire  of  hia  own  thoughts,  comes  like 
gold  worthier  from  the  fitrtince. 

Vane  Castleton  rose  from  that  fall,  sunk  and  degraded 
for  ever.  He  had  been  thrashed  by  De  Vigne  as  a  bound 
by  its  keeper ;  he  knew  that  stigma  would  cling  to  him  at 
long  aa  he  lived.  Monckton,  his  valet,  his  groom,  the 
people  of  the  house,  had  all  seen  it ;  seen  him  powerless  in 
bo  Vigne'a  grasp ;  seen  him  held  and  lashed,  like  a  yelping 
puppy  in  a  hunting-field.  T!ie  tale  would  be  told  in  cirelei 
of  all  classes ;  it  would  spread  like  wildfire.  No  food  eo 
dear  to  the  generality  as  gossip — above  all,  gossip  epiced 
with  scandal — it  would  he  known  in  hia  club,  in  his  clique, 
all  over  town.  Monckton  lost  no  time  in  detailing,  at  tb* 
Circle,  how  "  that  dare-devil  De  Vigne  pitched  into  poof 
■*'" —     Some  row  about  a  woman,  I  don't  know  who  [  but 
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I  can  swear  to  tlie  severity  of  tbe  thrashing ;  and  he  kicked 
him  afterwards,  by  Jove !  he  did.  Somebody  should  send 
it  to  the  papers  I " 

Alma  was  amply  revenged.  Castleton's  debts,  his  dif- 
ficulties, his  bad  odour  in  general,  crowned  by  the  story  of 
a  horsewhipping  that  he  did  not  dare  revenue,  made  it  im- 
possible to  stay,  cut  by  every  man  worth  knowing :  all  his 
daily  haunts,  filled  by  old  acquaintances,  who  either  dropped 
him  entirely,  or  shook  him  off  as  plainly  as  they  could ; 
eyery  house  where  he  was  wont  to  dine  or  lounge  away  his 
hours,  full  of  the  story ;  Paris  and  London  closed  as  effec- 
tually as  thougli  everybody  had  ostracised  him.  He  did 
not  wait  his  ostracism,  but  fearful  lest  law  should  take 
further  cognisance  of  his  attempted  evil  deed,  slunk  out  of 
Paris  before  nightfall.  He  now  usually  lives  about  the 
Bads ;  his  society  is  not  what  one  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Tiara  might  reasonably. expect,  and  they  tell  me  there  is 
no  more  dangerous  hand  at  trapping  young  pigeons,  and 
fleecing  them  of  all  their  valuable  feathers.  It  is  rather 
an  unworthy  office  for  one  of  his  order,  but  nature  will  out, 
and  it  will  have  the  best  of  the  game,  and  so — ^Vane  Castle- 
ton,  with  a  great  name,  a  good  position,  and  every  chance 
to  make  fair  running  in  the  race  of  life  if  he  had  chosen, 
born  with  the  nature  of  the  bully  and  the  sharper  in  him, 
sank  at  last,  despite  all,  to  their  level. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  De  Vigne 
found,  to  his  amazement,  that  it  was  Lord  Molyneux's,  and 
was  told,  in  words,  which  were  black  letter  to  him,  that 
Mademoiselle  Tressillian  was  not  there,  but  had  gone  to  the 
Duchesse  de  La  Vieillecour's  villa,  the  Diaman  du  For^t, 
at  Fontainebleau ;  "  every  one  knew  the  villa ;  Monsieur 
would  be  certain  to  find  it;  and  Mademoiselle  had  left 
word  that  her  address  was  to  be  given  to  anyone  who 
called.*'  With  which  assurance  the  porter  returned  to  his 
plate  of  onion  soup  inside  his  den ;  and  De  Vigne,  bewil- 
dered, rode  on  to  the  Oare  for  Fontainebleau. 

Minutes  seemed  to  him  hours;  tbe  train  appeared  to 
creep  along  its  weary  iron  way ;  everything  was  strange  to 
him.  Her  slose  acquaintance  with  the  Molvneux  appeared 
inexplicable.  The  letter  that  vowed  her  love  to  him  had 
been  written  nearly  two  years  before.  Since  then  she  might 
have  changed ;  she  might  have  loved  some  other ;  she  might 
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have  pledged  herwlf  to  acother  man?     He  tortarpd 

Umnelf  witli  every  form  of  dread  and  doubt,  as  tlw  tmn 
dragged  on  till  it  stopped  at  Fontainebleaa,  the  sun  abin- 
ing  on  the  qniet  Frencn  town,  on  the  etatelr  historic  castle, 
on  the  deep  majestic  woods  that  saw  the  lovea  of  Henri 
Qaatre,  the  beauty  of  Gabrielle  d'Estreea,  the  death  of 
the  grand  Coode,  and  (he  despair  of  the  man  vhct,  aban- 
doned alike  by  hia  Courtiers  whom  be  had  ennobled,  his 
Marahols,  whom  he  had  created,  and  his  People  whom  be 
had  reacued  from  the  bloody  fangs  of  The  Terror,  eigoed 
the  act  of  bia  abdication  \a  hia  favourite  palace,  were  that 
child  was  baptized  who  has  lived  to  restore  his  Dame  and 
to  aecend  hia  throne. 

The  train  stopped,  and  he  went  at  once  to  the  Hotel  de 
la  Ville  de  Lyon,  where,  filteen  or  sixteen  yeara  before,  he 
remembered  giving  a  brilliant  dinner  to  £ose  Luillhier, 
then  first  dnncer  of  the  Opera,  a  gay,  flippant  little  bioude, 
whom  he  had  driven  round,  in  a  four-in-hand,  by  the  Car- 
refonr  des  Bous  and  Franchard  to  aee  the  !&ocIie  qui 
Pieure,  and  had  drunk  champagne  and  san^  Beranger 
songs,  and  enjoyed  his  Bacchanalia  with  all  the  joyous, 
CsrelesB,  revelry  of  spirits  undamped  and  unwearied, 

iPour,  Bose  Luillhier  was  a  faded,  ugly,  brofaendown 
woman,  who,  falling  throutjh  a  trap-door,  and  ruining  her 
beauty  for  ever,  had  been  elad  to  keep  a  Mont  de  Pi6t6  in 
a  small  way,  in  a  dingy,  nark,  loathsome  hole  in  the  Fau- 
biUTfj  d'Eiifer;  and  he- — be  dared  not  trust  hia  present;  he 
dared  not  look  at  his  futnre ! 

He  inquired  the  way  to  Mad.^rae  de  la  VieiDecour'a 
tnaison  de  plaieauce.  It  lay  on  the  other  aide  of  the  forest 
to  the  south-west,  they  told  him,  and  they  had  not  a  carriage 
left  in  the  coach-house,  nor  a  horse  in  the  stable,  there  were 
BO  many  pleasure  parties  to  the  forest  or  tlie  palace  iu  this 
month.  He  went  toihe  Londrea.totheNord,  to  the  Aigle 
Noir,  to  the  Lion  d'Or;  all  their  conveyances  were  hired. 
It  was  a  naint's  day  and  a  holiday  in  Paris,  and  numerous 
parties  of  every  grade,  had  come  to  spend  the  sweet  spring- 
DouTB  in  tliQ  leafy  shades,  and  mi^estic  fatailleg,  ot  Fon- 
tainebleau.  He  went  to  Kargein's  and  to  Bernard's,  in  the 
Hue  de  Franco;  but  he  could  find  no  conveyance  there, 
Impariont  of  delay,  he  asked  how  far  it  was  to  w&lk. 

"  Mais  k  peu  pree  sept  kilometres,  monsieur,"  B^d  ths 
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man  of  wbom  he  inquired.  "  Voyez  done,  monmenr !  Voui 
partirez  par  la  Barriere  de  Fans,  suivrez  le  chemin  de  chasse 
jusqu'^  la  Batte  des  Aires,  prendrez  le  sentier  jusqu'  au 
foret  du  G-ros  Fouteau,  apres  cela  le  sentier  de  TAmiti^,  et 
aux  G-orges  de  la  Solle,  monsieur — " 

De  Vigne  heard  no  more  of  the  Frenchman'i  voluble  an^ 
bewildering  directions ;  a  fierce  oath  broke  from  him  under 
his  breathy  as  three  carnages  swept  past  him.  In  the  first 
sat  a  young  Parisian  lion,  and — ^the  woman  who  called  her- 
self his  Wife !  From  under  her  parasol  in  pink  silk  and 
lace,  as  she  leaned  forward,  full-blown,  high-coloured,  coarse, 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  that  yindictive  triumph  in  her 
cruel  eyes  which  he  knew  so  well,  he  saw  her  face— that 
face  unseen  for  eleven  long  yean,  since  the  day  he  had 
thrown  her  from  him  in  the  chapel  of  Vigne.  He  knew 
her  in  an  instant,  despite  erery  alteration — and  they  were 
not  few  that  time  had  made — and  faint  and  sick,  he  reeled 
against  the  wall  of  Nargein's  dwelling. 

The  Trefusis,  the  woman  whom  he  so  unutterably  loathedt 
so  fiercely  hated !  Was  it  piophetie  that  this  fiend  shoold 
for  ever  stand  between  him  and  the  better  ang^  of  bis 
life !  She  knew  him,  too,  for  she  started  visibly ;  then  ibe 
leant  forward  and  bowed  to  bim,  with  a  cruel,  mocking, 
leering  smile. 

''Who's  that  fine  man,  ma  heJlef'  asked  Anatole  de 
Beauvoisier. 

''  My  buslMUid  I "  answered  the  Trefusis,  with  ber  coarse, 
harsh  laugh. 

Anatole  had  a  great  admiration  for  this  handsome  Eng^b 
woman,  vet  be  estimated  ber  rightly  enough  to  murmur  to 
himself;  "^  Poor  devil!    D<m't  I  pitj  bim !  '* 

A  deadly  sickness  came  over  De  Vigne,  and  a  fierce  no- 
governable  thirst  for  vengeance  on  ber  entered  into  bim. 
He  bated  her  so  unspeakably !  That  woman  who  stood  an 
eternal  bar  between  him,  and  love,  and  peace  and  honour ! 

He  Intjike  from  Xargein*s  foreman  with  a  hasty  douceur, 
and  took  tbe  route  l^  the  Bturrv^re  de  Paris,  trowing  to 
memory  to  lead  bim  across  tbe  forest,  in  tse  direetim  of 
tbe  Diaman  da  For^  He  followed  tbe  hontinz-patb  tbat 
leads  to  tbe  magnificent  forest  of  tbe  Grand  Footean.  It 
was  now  afternoon,  and  the  eoft  ^Iden  saniigbt  turned  to 
bronze  tbe  ipHutboIIa  of  die  cloaks.    All  around  bim  vaa 
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husbed  in  the  heart  of  tbe  great  royal  forest  j  and  the  birds 
were  eiugiDg  in  the  denae  loliagc  ol'  those  shadowy  aretiueH, 
that  had  used  to  echo  with  the  bay  of  hounds,  the  ring  of 
horaes'  hoofs,  the  mellow  notes  of  hunting  calls,  when 
tlirougb  their  Buany  gladea  the  gay  eourtiera  of  Vnloia, 
Navarre,  and  Bourbon,  bad  riddpn  for  tlie  pleasure  of  the 
Chasse  and  the  Curee.  Ail  waa  silent  around  him,  save 
for  the  musical  murmur,  nameless  yet  distifiguishablf-,  as  of 
the  coming  summer  breathing  its  life  aud  apirit  into  tbe 
tender  leaves,  tbe  waving  grasses,  and  tlie  waters  of  Jaie 
and  fountain,  long  chilled  and  silenced  by  the  iron  touch  of 
tlie  past  winter.  He  strode  along  through  the  hunting' 
path,  edged  on  one  side  with  hruahwood  and  on  the  other 
with  the  great  forest  trees,  only  thinking  sufficiently  of  tbe 
way  he  went  to  take  the  ^atba  that  bore  to  tlie  north-west, 
and  atnielt  into  the  Fulaei  du  Gros  Fouteau,  knowing  that 
by  keeping  to  his  left,  he  should  come  upon  tbe  road  to 
Chailly,  brushing  his  way  hasfily  through  the  tangled  forest- 
branches  that  had  stood  the  etmsbine  and  tba  storm  of 
centuries.  As  he  swung  along,  he  glanced  upwards  to  put 
aside  the  boughs ;  and — with  an  inarticulate  cry,  sprang 
forward. 

Half  sitting,  half  lying  on  tbe  fallen  *TUnk  of  a  beech 
that  had  been  struck  by  liehtning  a  few  daya  before,  the 
sunshine  falling  down  tbrough  the  thick  branches  on  her, 
he  saw  once  more  the  woman  be  loved  ! 

In  another  moment  sbo  was  on  his  heart,  clinging  th6re 
as  if  no  earthly  power  should  ever  part  them,  weeping  and 
lauglunj  in  her  agony  of  gladness,  while  he  held  bor  in  his 
embrace,  crushing  her  against  his  breast,  their  long  caresses 
more  eloquent  than  words.  Then  Alma  raised  her  face  to 
bis,  flushiiig  with  a  bright  rich  glow,  her  anna  clinging 
closer  and  closer  round  bim  : 

"  Tou  do  not  doubt  me  now  P  Too  will  never  leave  me— 
never  ?  " 

"Never,  my  Gfod  !  "  And  as  he  poured  out  npon  ber  in 
hia  kisses  the  passion  which  words  were  too  cold  and  tame 
to  utter,  he  forgot — utterly,  entirely — that  cold,  cruel 
jeering  face  which  had  passed  him  but  an  hour  before,  and 
— forgot,  also,  the  ties  that  bound  bim. 

Their  Joy  was  too  deep  for  tranquillity  ;  all  she  cared  for 
V>a  to  look  up  into  bis  eyes ;  all  he  cared  for  w^  to  drink 
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of  the  fresli  sweet  waters  of  human  affection ;  to  la\ash  on 
the  only  thing  he  loved  all  the  pent-up  well-springs  of  his 
heart ;  to  hold  her  there  close — close,  so  that-  none  could 
come  to  rob  him  of  her  a  second  time — the  one  lost  to  him 
for  so  long ! 

Do  vou  wonder  at  him?  G-o  and  travel  in  Sahara,  across 
that  great,  dreary,  blinding,  shadowless,  hopeless  plain  of 
glaring  yellow  sand,  where  you  see  no  living  thing  save  the 
vulture  whirling  aloft  awaiting  some  dead  camel  ere  it  can 
make  its  loathsome  feast;  travel  with  the  thirst  of  the 
desert  upon  you,  your  throat  parching,  your  eyes  starting, 
your  whole  frame  quivering  with  longing  for  the  simple 
drop  of  water  which  your  fellows  fling  away  unvalued. 
When  you  came  to  the  clear  cool  springs  flowing  under  the 
friendly  shadows  of  the  banyans  and  the  palms,  would  you 
have  the  courage  to  turn  away  and  leave  the  draught 
untasted,  and  go  back  alone  into  the  desert  to  die  ? 

It  was  long  before  they  could  speak  of  what  they  had 
both  suffered,  when  at  last  she  told  him  all,  more  fully  than 
her  letter  had  done,  of  Castleton's  brutality,  the  dark  fierce 
blood  surged  over  his  brow,  and  in  his  teeth  he  muttered  a 
fierce  oath. 

**  By  Heaven !  I  wish  I  had  not  let  him  go  with  life !  ** 

"  "What  are  you  saying  ?  '*  she  whispered. 

He  kissed  the  lips  he  would  not  answer ; 

''Do  not  ask!  To  think  that  dastard  villain  dared  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  you  wakes  crime  in  me !  My  darling, 
my  precious  one !  to  think  that  brute  should  have  ventured 
to  lure  you  in  his  hateful  toils,  should  have  polluted  your 
ears  with  his  loathsome  vows,  should  have  dared  to  touch 
your  little  hand  with  his — " 

He  stopped;  his  fierce  anger  overmastered  him.  To 
think  the  dastard  love,  which  was  poison  to  any  woman, 
should  have  been  breathed  on  her,  on  whom  he  would  have 
had  the  summer  wind  never  play  too  rudely  ;  to  think  that 
his  hated  kiss  should  have  ventured  to  touch  those  soft 
warm  lips,  pure  as  ungathered  rose-leaves,  which  were  con- 
secrated wholly  to  himself! 

"  Do  not  grieve  at  it ! "  whispered  Alma,  caressingly. 
•*  Do  not  think  of  it.  Now  I  have  you  I  could  pardon  a^^v► 
thing.  When  life  is  beautiful  and  God's  mercy  great,  one 
cannot  harbour  hard  thoughts  of  any  one  ?  It  is  when  w^ 
suffer  that  wi?  could  revenge." 


lie  preeaed  her  cloBer  to  his  heart : 

"  Tou  are  better  than  I,  my  little  one  I  " 

■■  No  !  "  she  murmured  pnaaionately,  "  1  am  better  t 

none ;  etill  less  than  you,  noble  as  you  are  in  thought  and 
in  deed,  in  heart  and  in  soul.  Ah  I  I  loved  and  reverenced 
you  before ;  but  Bince  your  courage,  your  suffering,  your 
daring,  I  love  you  more  dearly,  1  reverence  you  mora 
aacredly  than  ever,  my  love,  my  lord,  my  husband ! " 

Afl  tiiB  last  words  fell  on  hia  ear,  De  Vigne  started  as  at 
a  mortal  wound  from  the  steel!  That  title  from  her  Hps 
atruck  him  keenly,  bitterly  as  any  sword-tbruet !  To  have 
to  teil  her  lie  had  deceived  ber,  to  have  to  give  a  death-blow 
to  his  unsuspicious  confidence,  this  radiant,  shadowless 
happiness  with  which  she  clung  to  him,  as  if,  now  they  were 
together,  life  had  brought  her  heaven  upon  earth  ;  to  have 
to  quench  the  light  in  her  euony  eyes,  and  tell  her  that 
another  cajltd  him  by  that  name  I 

The  liand  that  beld  both  hers  trerabied :  the  glow  faded 
off  his  fitce ;  his  heart  turned  sick  ;  how  could  he  tell  her 
that  for  two  long  years  the  secret  of  his  life  had  been  with- 
held from  her — that,  married,  he  had  gone  to  her  as  a  free 
man— tliat,  bound  himself,  he  had  won  her  love — that  he 
had  gone  on  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  with  that 
fiital  tie  unacknowledged,  that  dark  and  cruel  secret  uncos- 
fessed  ?  And  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  as  she  clang  to 
him,  with  BQcli  a  world  of  worship,  such  eager  joy  inher 
brilliant,  loving  eyes,  that  seemed  never  to  weary  of  gaiin^ 
into  bia!  And  ho  had  to  say  to  her:  "Your  trust  is  un- 
merited !     I  have  deceived  fou  !  " 

Unconsciously  the  woman,  who  would  Lave  perilled  hot 
life  to  save  him  a  single  pang,  struck  a  yet  sharper  blow 
to  the  just-opened  wound !  !Noticiog  the  gloom  iJiat 
gathered  in  his  eyes,  to  dispel  it,  she  laughed,  with  her  oU 
gay  childlike  insouciance : 

"  Yes !  in  one  thing  I  am  better  than  you ;  1  hare  man 
faith  !  You  conld  think  evil  of  me,  but  /  never  dreamt  ct 
doubting  yo».  I  would  havb  disbelieved  angels  had  they 
come  to  witness  against  you  ;  in  your  absence  none  should 
dare  to  slander  you  to  me  ;  and  if  they  had  brought  proofii 
of  every  force  under  the  sun,  1  would  huve  thrown  them  ia 
their  teeth  as  falsehoods  aud  as  forgeries,  if  they  had  stained 
^oitr  honour ! 
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She  spoke,  her  rich  low  voice,  thrilling  with  that  eloquence 
which  always  came  to  her  when  roused  to  deep  emotion  or 
to  warm  excitement.  Yet — every  one  of  those  noble  and 
tender  words  quivered  like  a  knife  in  his  heart !  He  bent 
his  head  till  his  brow  rested  on  her  hair ;  and  the  man, 
whose  iron  nerves  had  not  quailed,  nor  pulse  beat  one  shade 
quicker,  before  the  deadly  flame  blazing  from  the  thirty 
guns  at  Balaklava,  shuddered  as  he  thought,  **  How  can  1 
tell  her  that  I  have  deceived  her !  *' 

"Stop,  stop — for  the  love  of  Heaven,"  he  muttered, 
•*  or  you  will  kill  me!  " 

He  felt  his  heart  would  break,  his  brain  give  way,  if 
she  said  another  word  to  add  to  the  coals  of  Are  she  was 
heaping  on  his  head !  Her  unconscious  gladness,  her  noble 
faith  seemed  to  brand  his  soul  with  shame  and  suflering, 
which  years  would  never  have  power  to  efface ; — to  have  to 
answer  her  with  what  would  quench  and  darken  all  her  glad 
and  generous  faiths  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  turn  her  from 
him  for  ever. 

Startled  and  terrified,  she  tried  to  look  into  his  face  ;  but 
his  head  was  bent,  so  that  she  could  see  nothing  save  the 
blue  veins  swelling  on  his  forehead. 

'*  What  have  I  said — what  have  I  done?"  she  cried, 
piteoiislj.  "  Speak  to  me,  answer  me,  for  Heaven's 
sake ! " 

He  did  not  answer  her.  What  could  he  say?  The 
veins  on  his  temples  grew  like  cords,  and  over  his  face  stole 
that  dead  grey  pallor  which  had  overspread  it  upon  his 
marriage  day.  A  vague  and  horrible  terror  came  upon  the 
woman  who  loved  him.  She  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck ;  she  pressed  her  warm  lips  to  his  forehead,  pale  and 
lined  with  the  bitter  thoughts  in  his  brain ;  she  only  thought 
of  him  then,  never  of  herself. 

"  Tell  me,  what  have  I  said — I,  who  would  give  my  life 
to  -spare  you  the  slightest  pain  ?  " 

He  seized  her  in  his  arms ;  he  pressed  her  against  hisi 
heart,  throbbing  to  suffocation : 

"My  worshipped  darling!  do  not  speak  gently  to  roe! 
Hate  me !  Curse  me !  .  .  •  That  woman — who  came  to 
you — is  my  wife  I  " 

It  was  told  at  last — the  stain  on  his  name,  the  curse  on 
his  iifei  the  secret  kept  so  long !    Her  face  was  raised  to 
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his  ;  its  fair  bloom  changed  to  his  own  bloodleBB  and  lire* 
lees  pallor,  bor  eyes  wide  open,  with  a  vague,  amaEed 
horror  iu  them.  She  scarcely  undc^rstood  nliut  he  bad 
■aid  ;  she  could  not  realize  it  in  the  faintest  shadov. 

"Tour  ■wife!"  she  repeated,  mechanically,  after  him. 
Iburtcifel  Tou  are  jesting,  you  are  trying  me; — it  ii 
not  true  1 " 

He  held  bor  closer  to  bira,  and  rested  hia  lips  on  her 
hair;  he  could  not  bear  to  see  tboeo  fond,  irank  ejea  gaEe 
into  his  with  that  pitiful  terror,  timt  haunting,  pleaaiii|{ 
earnestncBs,  which  nould  not  believe  eveu  his  ova  word* 
■gainst  him ! 

"  God  forgive  me,  it  h  true  !  " 

With  a  crv  that  rang  through  the  forest  silence,  she 
bowed  down  oefore  the  blow  dealt  to  her  by  the  bund  that 
she  loved  beat.  She  did  cot  weep  like  inoet  women,  but 
the  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  then  left  it  white  and  colour- 
less as  death.  She  pressed  ber  bund  upon  her  heart, 
Btruggling  for  brcatb,  looking  up  in  his  fuce  as  a  sptLuid 
that  its  moBter  bad  slain  would  look  up  in  his,  ihe  luve 
outliviug  and  pardoning  the  death-blow. 

For  the  moment  be  thought  he  had  killed  her.  In  aa 
insanity  of  anguish  be  called  upon  her  name ;  he  covered 
her  blanched  lips  with  kisses ;  he  vowed  to  God  that  ho 
loved  her  dearer  than  any  husband  ever  loved  hia  wife; 
that  be  bated  the  woman  who  bore  hia  name,  whom  he  had 
left  from  the  very  altar  !  He  called  her  hia  own,  bis  lo«, 
liiB  darliu;^ ;  be  swore  never  to  leave  her  while  hia  lifn 
laatcd ;  hu  besought  her,  if  ever  she  had  cared  for  him,  tu 
look  at  him.  and  tell  bim  she  forgave  him  1 

She  did  not  shrink  from,  but  clung  to,  him,  breatblees, 
tremblbg,  quiveriug  with  pain,  like  a  delicate  animal  after 
a  cruel  blow. 

"Forgive  you  1  XesI  What  would  /  not  forgivol 
Bul^" 

Her  voice  broke  down  in  convulsive  sobs,  and  she  lay  in 
liis  arms  weeping  unrestrainedly,  with  all  the  force  and 
vehemence  ol  her  nuture ;  while  he  bowed  hia  head  over 
lier,  and  his  own  bitter,  scorching  tears  fell  on  ber  golden 
hair.  He  let  her  weep  on  and  on.  lie  could  not  speak  to 
her ;  be  oould  uuly  clasp  her  to  bim,  murmuring  broken 
etu-uest  word,  of  sgoniaoa  rcuurse. 
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Once  she  looked  up  at  bim  witb  those  radiant  ejes,  from 
^hich  he  had  quenched  the  light  and  glory : 

**  You  do  not  love  her  ?    Tou  cannot !  ' 

There  was  her  old  vehemence  in  the  question — as  pus- 
aionatelj  he  answered  her: 

"  Love  her !  Great  Heaven !  No  word  could  tell  how  I 
hate  her !  how  I  have  hated  her  ever  since  that  cursed  day 
when  she  first  took  my  name,  to  stain  it  and  dishonour  it. 
My  precious  one !  my  hate  for  her  is  as  great  as  my  lore 
for  you ;  greater  it  cannot  be !  *' 

"  And  yet  she  is  your  wife !     O  Q-od,  have  pity  on  us !  '• 

Her  lips  turned  white  as  if  in  bodily  pain,  her  eyes  closed, 
and  she  sbivered  as  with  great  cold. 

He  pressed  her  against  bis  heart ;  great  drops  of  suffer- 
ing stood  upon  his  brow.  It  was  an  agony  greater  than 
death  to  bim  to  see  the  misery  on  her  face,  and  to  know  that 
he  bad  brought  it  there — be  who  would  have  sheltered  her 
from  every  chill  breath,  guarded  her  from  every  touch  of  the 
sorrow  common  to  all  human  kindl 

**  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  died  before  my  selfish  passions 
brought  my  curse  on  your  young  bead,"  he  muttered,  as  be 
bent  over  her.  "  You  forgive  me — but  you  cannot  love  me 
after  I  have  deceived  you !  You  cannot  love  me,  false  as  I 
have  been  to  truth  and  bonour !  God  knows  I  meant  no 
deliberate  wrong.  I  never  sought  you  as  libertines  will 
seek.  I  never  kuew  I  loved  you  till  the  day  I  spoke  my 
love — the  day  we  parted  1  I  bad  gone  on  and  on,  without 
thinking  tbat  I  lived  a  lie!  You  cannot  love  me  after 
this ; — nor  pity  me,  though  I  have  sunk  so  low  ?  " 

Breathless  he  waited  for  her  answer — breatbless  and 
trembling,  bis  face  white  as  hers,  his  haughty  lips  quiver- 
ing, bis  head  bent  and  bumbled,  as  be  made  the  hardest, 
yet  the  noblest  confession  a  proud  man  can  ever  make — 
•*  I  was  wrong  I " 

She  lifted  her  face  to  bis,  in  the  first  bitterness  of  her 
grief  her  thought  was  of  bim  and  not  of  herself. 

*'  Love  you  r  I  miMt  while  my  life  lasts,  Nothing  could 
change  me  to  you ;  if  you  were  to  err,  to  alter,  to  fall  as 
low  as  man  can  fall,  if  all  the  world  stoned  and  hooted  yoT% 
/  would  cling  the  closer  to  you,  and  we  would  defy  it,  or 
endure  it — together  I  " 

She  spoke  witb  her  old  vebemence*  her  arms  twining 
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elose  ttbaut  his  neck^  her  lips  Boft  and  vurm  agninsc  hia 
cheek,  her  eyes  gazing  up  into  his,  brilliant  with  the  loie 
that  wae  tLe  life  of  her  life  ;  then — the  passion  faded  from 
her  eyes,  the  glow  from  her  face ;  with  a  coniulaive  aob 
her  head  drooped  upOD  her  breast,  aud  she  fell  forward  dd 
his  arm,  weeping  hopelenHly.  wearily,  agonisedly,  aa  -women 
in  the  Crimea  wept  over  their  husbands'  graves. 

"  God  help  me  I     I  do  not  know  what  I  say  I     If  I  am 
wrong,  tell  me;  if  I  Bin,  slay  me — but  cease  to  love  you  1 


cannot  I " 


CUAPTEK  XXSVI. 

TDK   CBOWNINO  TEMPTATIOH   OF   4   TEMPTED   LIFS. 
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In  a  few  broken,  earnest  words,  De  Vigne  told  her 
history  of  tliat  fatal  marriage -bond  which  had  coat  his 
mother's  life,  stained  his  name,  banished  him  from  bia 
home,  cursed  his  life  with  a  bitter  and  futile  regret,  aod 
now  brought  misery  on  a  life  dearer  than  his  own.  And  it 
touched  him  deeply  to  see,  as  she  listened  to  Lis  story,  how 
utterly  her  own  sorrow  wns  merged  into  her  grief  for  him; 
her  miseiy  at  all  he  suffered  in  his  cruel  bondage ;  her 
loathing  at  the  thought  of  all  he  had  borne  for  those  long 
years,  in  even  nominal  connciion  with  such  as  his  wife  wai, 
It  touched  him  deeply  to  see  how  her  own  wrones  taAei 
away  unremembered  in  her  grief  for  him,  and  she  wai 
more  dear,  mare  dangerous  to  him  iu  that  hour  of 
Buffering,  than  in  her  gayest,  sweetest,  or  most  bewitchiiig 


Wrapt  in  that  silent  communion,  absorbed  in  the  bittr*' 
ness  in  which  the  first  hours  of  their  reuuioo  were  steeped, 
neither  heard  a  footfall  on  the  forest  turf,  nor  saw  the  pre- 
sence of  one,  who,  drawing  near  them,  looked  on  the  com- 
pletion of  that  vengeance  which  had  struck  its  Brst  blov  bo 
many  yeara  before,  and  now  came  to  deal  its  last.  They 
neither  saw  nor  heard  her,  till  her  chill,  coarse,  harsh  tona 
stirred  the  sweet,  soft  air. 

"  Miss  Tressillian,  two  years  ago  you  chose  to  disbelier*! 
or  feign  to   disbeliere,  my  claims  upon  yoiff  lorer,    Atk 
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Major  De  Vigne  now,  in  my  presence,  if  lie  can  dare  to  deny 
that  I  am  his  lawful  and  wedded  wife  ?  " 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  Alma  looked  up.  With  a  fierce 
oath  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  standing  at  last  face  to  face,  as 
he  had  stood  at  the  marriage-altar  with  the  woman  whom 
the  Church  and  Law  had  made  his  wife.  Thus  they  met 
at  last  in  the  silent  aisles  of  the  forest ;  thus  they  met  at 
last,  those  two  fierce  foes  whom  the  marriage-laws  assumed 
to  hold  as  "  two  whom  God  had  joined  together !  "  And 
she  stood  looking  at  him  with  a  cruel  laugh,  a  leering 
triumph  in  her  eyes,  a  devilish  sneer  upon  her  lip,  hating 
him  still  with  a  chill  and  ceaseless  hate ;  while  he  gazed 
down  upon  her  as  men  ^azed  upon  the  loathsome  and 
accursed  sight  of  the  Lamia,  while  hetween  them,  clinging 
to  his  arm  in  terror,  as  if  to  shield  him  from  the  hatred  of 
his  deadliest  enemy,  was  the  woman  he  loved.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  vile  mistress  who  had  cursed  his  life  ;  on  the 
other,  the  hetter  angel,  which  had  nestled  in  his  heart  to 
touch  all  its  deeper  chords,  and  waken  all  its  purer  love. 

The  Trefasis  looked  at  him,  and  smiled ;  a  smile  that 
chilled  his  blood  as  the  cold  gleam  of  a  dagger  in  the  moon- 
light, chills  the  blood  of  a  man,  waking  from  sweet  dreams 
to  find  himself  fettered  and  bound  in  the  clutches  of  his 
must  cruel  foe. 

"  Ask  him,  Miss  Tressillian  !  "  she  said  again.  "  You 
disbelieved  me.  See  if  Granville  De  Vigne,  who  in  bygone 
days  u«ed  to  boast  very  grandly  of  his  truth  and  honour, 
dare  tell  you  a  lie  before  my  face,  and  say  that  I  am  not 
his  Wife." 

Cold,  swift,  and  haughty,  rushed  the  words  to  Alma's 
lips,  with  the  scorn  and  fire  latent  in  her  Southern  nature. 

"  He  would  not  lower  himself  so  far  to  your  level,  as  even 
to  conceal  the  truth.  I  know  all  I — and  if  the  sorrow  be 
his,  the  shame  of  his  marriage  rests  solely  upon  you." 

She  laughed,  that  coarse,  harsh  laugh  which,  with  many 
other  of  the  traces  of  her  origin  and  her  innate  vulgarity, 
had  crept  out  since,  her  aim  attained,  she  had  flung  off  that 
uncongenial  gloss  and  varnish  of  refinement  which  she  had 
tturumed  to  lure  her  prey. 

"  You  take  the  high  hand,  young  lady !  Well,  you  are 
wise  to  make  the  most  of  a  bad  bargain ;  and  since  you 
cannot  be  his  wife,  to  pretend  it  is  the  more  honourable 
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Eatt  to  bp  hia  mistress !  I  wiah  yoti  joy ;  hiB  love  lios  errt 
eon  so  very  faniouB  for  its  conatancy  1 
"  "Woman  !  silence  I  "  broke  in  De  Vigiie,  and  eTen  tlm 
Trehifris  pimaed  for  the  moment,  and  ehraak  from  the  luntl 
fire  flashing  from  his  eyea,  tlie  dark  wratli  gathered  in  hia 
face.  "Dare  to  breatbe  another  of  your  brutal  iusulta  in 
her  ear,  and  I  swear  ynnr  aei  shall  not  ahield  you  from  mj 
vengeance.     Tou  lia^Je  wronged  ma  enough.     Your  ribald 

i'ests  shall  never  soil  her  purity !  My  love,  my  darling !  " 
le  whiapered  passionately,  bowirjg  his  head  over  Alma,  who 
still  clung  unconscioTisly  to  hie  ann,  her  colour  cbongmg, 
her  face  full  of  horror,  terror,  loathing,  at  the  firut  coarse 
words  that  had  ever  beeu  spoken  to  her — that  had  ever 
breathed  to  her  of  ahame  I  "  do  not  heed  her  ;  do  not  listen 
to  her.  She  is  a  bold,  bad  woman.  0  God,  I'orgiTe  mo! 
that  J  ahould  have  brought  you  to  this  !  " 

"  Purity  1 "  re-ochoed  the  Trefusis,  with  her  cold  loud 
laugb.  "  Since  when  has  that  new  idol  had  any  ftttraction 
for  you  ?  In  bygone  days  if  the  external  pleased  your 
Benses,  I  never  knew  you  eared  for  over-clennJmeBs  of  mind 
and  character !  How  long  have  you  beijuu  to  learn  pl^ 
tonics  P  The  rSle  will  hardly  suit  you  long,  I  fancy.  If 
this  pretty  child  likes  to  be  added  to  the  string  of  your 
cast-off  loveB,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine,  though  you  are  my 
husband." 

His  face  grew  white  aa  death ;  he  forced  to  stand  by  and 
hear  what  he  worshipped,  insulted  thus !  "With  a  fierce 
gesture,  forgetful  of  her  sei,  he  would  have  stniek  her  in 
hia  wrath,  his  grief,  hia  insulted  pride,  hia  maddened  an- 
guish ;  but  Alma  caught  his  arm  s 

"  For  my  sake — " 

The  low  worda,  the  touch  of  her  hand,  the  aight  of  her 
npraiaed  face,  stood  between  him  and  his  passion  aa  no 
other  thing  on  earth  would  have  done,  For  "her  saio" 
his  arm  dropped.  The  dark  blood  surged  over  hia  browj 
and  he  put  his  hand  upon  his  breiiat,  as  he  had  doue  at  the 
marriage -altar,  to  keep  down  the  storm  of  passions  ragin_Q 
in  his  heart. 

"Out  of  my  sight,  out  of  my  sight,"  he  muttered  in  hi) 
teeth,  "or  by  God  I  atall  do  what  you  will  wioh  to  ywir 
dying  day  undone  1 " 

Something  iu  the  grand  wrath  of  tbia  tempestuoiir  and 
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fiery  nature  awed  and  stilled  even  her ;  a  dogged  sollenness 
overspread  her  face ;  she  was  foiled  and  mastered,  and  for 
the  first  time  her  revenge  was  wrested  from  her  grasp.  She 
could  not  turn  what  he  now  loved  from  him. 

At  that  minute  light  laughter,  lighter  footsteps,  low,  gay 
voices,  broke  on  their  ear,  and  through  the  beech-boughs  of 
the  Gros  Fouteau  came  Madame  de  La  Vieillecour  and  her 
'party.  The  Duchess  recognised  De  Vigne  with  surprise ; 
flhe  saw,  moreover,  that  they  arrived  at  an  untimely  season 
on  a  painful  scene ;  but  coming  forward  with  her  hands 
outstretched,  she  welcomed  him  home  with  pleasant  fluent 
words  of  congratulation. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  learnt,  long  years  before, 
the  first  lesson  society  gives  its  pupils ;  to  smile  when  their 
hearts  are  breaking,  to  wear  a  tranquil,  unmoved  air  while 
the  vultures  gnaw  at  their  life-strings ;  or  he  could  hardly 
have  answered  the  new-comers,  while  the  stormy  passions 
jUst  aroused  in  all  their  fullest  strength,  raged  and  warred 
m  his  heart;  while  on  the  one  side  stood  the  woman  he 
loved,  on  the  other  the  wife  he  loathed  1 

"  Come  back  to  dine  with  us,"  continued  Madame  de  La 
Vieillecour ;  "  the  carriages  are  waiting.  Alma,  ma  belle, 
you  look  ill ;  you  are  tired,  and  the  sun  has  been  too  hot." 

She  turned  away  with  her  gay  party,  talking  to  De  Vigne, 
who  instinctively  followed,  when  suddenly  on  his  ear  the 
clear,  cold,  hard  tones  of  the  Trefusis  (at  whom,  since  his 
last  words,  he  had  not  glanced,  and  whom  Madame  de  La 
Vieillecour  had  not  observed  in  the  twilight  of  the  forest, 
which  was  growing  dark,  now  that  the  sun  had  set)  hissed 
through  the  air,  arresting  all : 

**  Granville,  may  I  trouble  you  for  a  few  words  before 
you  leave  ?  I  thought  it  was  not  usual  for  a  husband  to 
accept  an  invitation  before  his  wife's  face,  in  which  she  was 
not  included  I " 

The  Duchess  turned  quickly;  the  harsh  and  rapii 
English  was  lost  on  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  she,  despite 
all  her  tact  and  high  breeding,  stared,  first  at  the  speaker, 
then  at  De  Vigne. 

"  Mais  / — quelle  est  done  eettefemme  f  ** 

He  did  not  hear  her ;  he  had  swung  round,  his  face,  even 
*/%  hifl  lips,  white  with  passion.  Careless  of  all  observers^ 
Alma  clasped  both  hands  upon  his  arm : 
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*  Do  not  go,*'  she  whispered.  '*  Come  with  me.  Do  nol 
stay  with  her,  if  you  love  me  I  " 

For  once  he  was  deaf  to  her  prayer ;  his  lips  quivered  in 
torture — ^to  have  that  woman,  bold,  bad,  low,  hateful,  all  he 
knew  her  to  be,  stand  there  and  claim  him  as  her  husband ! 
"  A  few  words  with  me ! "  he  muttered  deliriously.  **  Tes ; 
we  will  have  a  few  more  words !  By  Heaven,  they  shall  be 
such  as  you  will  remember  to  your  grave." 

Alma  clung  to  his  arm,  breathless,  trembling  blanched 
with  fear.  "  If  you  love  me,  do  not  stay !  She  will  mad- 
den you,  she  will  goad  you  to  some  crime  !  leave  her  to  do 
her  worst.     She  is  beneath  your  vengeance !  " 

Por  the  first  time  he  was  deaf  to  her  entreaties — ^for  the 
first  time  he  would  not  listen  to  her  voice.  He  put  her 
hands  off  his  arm,  and  answered  her  in  the  same  low  tone : 

**  I  will  rejoin  you.  Fear  nothing  from  me :  in  all  I  do 
and  say  while  my  life  lasts,  I  shall  remember  you.     Qto  \  " 

He  spoke  gently,  but  too  firmly  for  her  to  resist  him, 
and  turned  to  the  Duchess. 

"  Allow  me,  Madame,  to  speak  a  few  words  with  thii 
person  ?     I  will  rejoin  you.    Tou  do  not  dine  till  nine  ?  " 

"  No.  I  will  leave  horses  for  you  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gros  Fouteau — au  revoir !  " 

Certain  indistinct  memories  arose  in  the  Ducbess's  mind 
of  a  story  her  brother,  little  Curly,  had  told  her,  long  ago, 
of  some  unhappy  and  ill-assorted  marriage  which  De  Vigne 
had  made ;  and  she  rapidly  guessed  all  the  truth.  They 
went;  a  turn  hid  them  from  sight,  and  De  Vigne  was 
alone  with  his  wife,  in  the  twilight  deepening  around 
them.  For  a  moment  neither  spoke.  Perhaps  the 
memory  was  too  strong  in  both  of  twelve  years  before, 
when  they  had  stood  thus,  face  to  face,  before  the  mar- 
riap;e-altar,  to  take  the  marriage- vows — on  one  side  a  lie 
and  a  fraud,  on  the  other  a  curse  life-long  and  inexorable. 

Alma  knew  him  aright — this  woman  maddened  him. 
She  had  set  light  to  all  the  hottest  passions  in  him,  and 
they  now  flared  and  raged  far  beyond  power  of  his  to  still 
them.  His  loathing  for  one  who  only  bore  his  name  to 
dishonour  it,  and  only  used  the  tie  of  wife  to  torture  and 
insult  him,  overmastered  reason  and  self-control,  and  un- 
loosed the  bonds  of  all  that  was  darker  and  moat  danger^ 
ous  in  his  character. 
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She  looked  at  him  and  laughed,  with  that  coar»b  sneer 
which  had  been  on  her  lips  when  she  signed  her  name  in 
the  chapel  at  Yigne. 

"  So !  Granville  De  Yigne,  we  have  met  at  last !  You 
have  found  my  promised  revenge  no  child's  play,  no  absurd 
bombast,  as  you  fancied  it,  eh  ?  You  are  my  husband,  my 
husband  *  until  death  us  shall  part.'  Do  you  remember  the 
sweet  words  of  the  marriage  service  that  bound  us  together 
for  life  ?  I  have  driven  you  from  your  home ;  I  have  made 
the  memory  of  your  mother  weigh  on  you  with  the  weight 
of  murder ;  I  have  cheapened  your  name  to  the  world  and 
made  it  hateful  to  you  ;  I  stand  a  bar,  as  long  as  you  and 
I  shall  live,  to  your  peace  and  happiness.  You  laughed 
once  when  I  vowed  to  be  revenged  on  you  ;  you  can  hardly 
laugh  at  it  now !  '* 

"  Silence  I  fiend  incarnate ! "  burst  from  De  Vigne,  the 
mad  agony  in  him  breaking  bounds.  "  Oh !  wretch,  di- 
vorced in  truth,  from  the  day  we  stood  together  at  the 
altar,  evil  enough  I  have  done  to  Q-od  and  man,  but  not 
enough  to  be  cursed  with  you."  .... 

She  laughed  again — that  coarse  and  brutal  laugh  which 
thrilled  through  his  every  nerve. 

'*  No  doubt  you  hate  me  hotly  enough  !  You  want  your 
freedom,  De  Vigne.  You  want  to  wash  off  the  stain  from 
your  name.  You  want  to  go  back  to  your  lordly  home 
without  my  memory  poisoning  the  air.  You  want  your 
liberty,  if  only  on  the  old  plea  for  which  you  used  to  want 
all  things  that  were  not  easy  to  get,  because  it  is  unattain- 
able. Of  course  you  hate  me !  Perhaps  that  gold-haired 
child  whom  I  found  you  weeping  over  so  pathetically,  find- 
ing mere  love  an  unprofitable  connexion,  wants  to  work  on 
you  to  put  your  freedom  in  her  hands,  and  you  would  fain 
be  quit  of  me,  to  pay  down  the  same  price  again  for  a  new 
passion — " 

With  a  fierce  spring  De  Yigne  seized  her  in  his  grasp, 
crushing  her  as  in  an  iron  vice. 

"  Dare  to  say  one  word  of  her  again,  and  I  shall  forget 
your  sex !  Let  her  alone,  I  tell  you,  or  by  Heaven  it  may 
be  worse  for  you  than  you  ever  dream !  " 

She  quailed  before  the  passion  in  his  voice,  the  strength 
of  the  grip  in  which  he  held  her.  But  her  fiendish  delight 
in  goading  him  to  fury  outweighed  her  fear.  She  laughed 
again : 
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"  Bullied  !   polluted  !     I  fancy  your  protection   wilt  d( 

that  more  complotely  than  my  pity,  especially  when  you 
select  for  your  iniimorata  one  of  Vane  Castletoii'a  fi)r8aken 

An  oath  BO  fierce  that  it  startled  even  her,  stopped  her 
in  her  jeering  alander.  The  boiling  oil  was  flung  upon  the 
seething  flames,  lasliin^  them  into  fury.  He  was  stung 
paet  all  endurance,  and  the  inault  to  the  woman  wliora  he 
knew  M  atainleea  aa  the  virgin  snow,  goaded  him  to  in- 
BSnity  ;  he  neither  know  nor  cared  in  that  moment  what  ha 
did  ;  the  blood  surged  over  hie  brain,  and  flamed  in  his  veins 
like  molten  fire  ;  he  gripped  her  in  hia  grasp  as  a  tiger  hig 
prey. 

"  Woman,  silence  !  'Would  to  God  you  were  of  mv  sei, 
that  I  could  wreak  anch  veageauee  on  you  a»  you  stiould 
carry  to  the  grave." 

Her  fierce  and  cruel  eyes  laughed  into  his  in  the  dnil 
gray  twilight,  with  leering  triumph  over  the  misery  ^be 
CBused. 

"  It  is  a  pity  there  are  laws  as  inexorable  on  murder  aa 
on  marriage!  You  would  not  be  the  first  husband  who 
tilled     hia    wife     when     he    fell     in  love     witb     another 

She  stopped,  stricken  with  sudden  awe  and  fear,  at  the 
passion  she  had  stung,  and  tortured,  into  being.  As  the 
iron  gripe  of  his  hands  denehed  harder  and  harder  upon 
her,  for  the  first  time  it  flaalicd  upon  her  that  ahe  was  ta 
Am  po«er — the  power  of  the  man  she  had  so  bitterly 
wronged,  and  whom  she  had  now  goaded  on  to  recklew 
fury  and  despair!  She  knew  his  fiery  passions— she  knew 
his  lien-like  strength — ahe  knew  hia  long  and  unavenged 
rronga  ;  and  ahe  trembled,  and  shivered,  and  turned  pale 
in  hia  relentless  grasp,  for  she  was  in  hia  hands,  and  bad 
arouaed  a  tempest  she  knew  not  how  to  allay. 

"  Wretch,  accursed  I  if  you  tempt  me  to  wasb  out  my 
wrongs,  and  slay  you  where  you  aCand,  your  blood  will  M 
on  your  own  head  !  " 

Hia  voice,  as  it  hissed  out  in  the  horrible  whisper, 
sounded  atrango  even  to  bis  own  ear,  hia  brain  thrilled  acJ 
throbbed,  flaahea  of  fire  danced  before  his  eyes,  thrcngl 
which  he  aaw,  cruel  and  hateful,  the  face  of  his  temptrees 
— of  bis  wife  I     The  pale  heavens  whirled  ftronnd  bim,  tu 
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jiaiil  forms  of  the  forest  trees  seemed  dark  and  ghastly 
shapes.  His  grasp  tightened  and  tightened  on  her ;  she 
nad  no  strong^  against  him ;  her  life  was  in  his  power, 
that  life  which  only  existed  to  do  him  hideous  wrong ;  that 
lite  which  stood  an  eternal  har  between  him  and  love,  and 
peace,  and  honour ;  that  one  human  life  which  stood  bar- 
ring him  out  from  all  he  coveted,  and  which  in  one  flash  of 
time  he  could  snap,  and  still,  and  destroy  for  ever  from  his 
path,  which  its  presence  so  long  had  cursed. 

They  were  alone,  shrouded  and  sheltered  in  the  solitude 
of  the  coming  night ;  in  that  dense  forest,  there  were  no 
eyes  to  see,  no  ears  to  listen,  no  voices  to  whisper  whatever 
might  be  doue  under  the  cover  of  those  silent  beechwood 
shades. 

That  horrible  hour  of  temptation !— coming  on  him  when, 
with  every  passion  stung  to  madness,  his  blood  glowed 
ready  to  receive  the  poison !  The  night  was  still  around 
them,  there  was  not  a  sound  save  the  sigh  of  the  leaves ; 
not  a  thing  to  look  upon  them,  save  the  little  crescent 
moon  and  the  stars,  which  were  arising  slowly  one  by  one. 
Night  and  Solitude — twin  tempters^-gathered  round  him  ; 
his  heart  stood  still,  his  brain  was  on  fire,  his  eyes  blind 
and  dizzy ;  alone,  out  of  the  gray  and  whirling  haze  around 
him  he  saw  her  mocking,  fiendish  gaze,  and  the  voice  of  a 
feU  Temptation  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Her  life  is  in  your 
hands,  revenge  yourself.  Wash  out  the  stain  upon  your 
name,  win  back  the  liberty  you  crave,  efface  the  loathsome 
insults  on  the  woman  you  love.  She  stands  between  you 
and  the  heaven  you  crave — take  the  life  that  destroys  your 
own.  Eor  your  love  she  gave  you  fraud ;  for  your  trust, 
betrayal ;  for  your  name,  disgrace.  Avenge  it !  Is  it  not 
just  ?•  One  blow,  never  heard,  and  never  known  by  any 
mortal  thing,  and  you  have  freedom  back,  and  love !  " 

His  brain  reeled ;  his  grasp  tightened  and  tightened  upon 
her,  too  strong  for  her  to  have  power  or  movement  left 
The  night  whirled  around  him,  the  pale  blue  skies  grew 
crimson  as  with  blood,  the  great  gnarled  trunks  of  the  trees 
seemed  to  mock  and  grin  like  horrid  spirits,  goading  him  tc 
evil,  his  passions  surged  in  madness  through  his  veins ;  an/ 
elear  and  ghastly  he  seemed  to  hear  a  tempter's  voice 
•*  Avenge  your  wrongs,  and  you  are  free  I  " 

With  a  cry  to  Gxjd,  a  throe  of  agony,  be  flung  the  fell 
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Illlureiocal  from  him,  and  threw  her  from  his  gTBsp.  *  DeiC, 
temptress  !  thajik  your  God,  not  me,  I  baTO  not  murdered 
yon  to-night !  "  She  lay  where  he  had  thrown  hsr,  etunoed, 
less  by  the  fall  than  by  the  terror  of  the  moment  past — that 
moment  of  temptation  which  had  seemed  eternity  to  both. 
She  lay  there  motionleBs,  and  he  fled  from  her — fled  as 
men  flee  from  death  or  capture — fled  from  that  crime  which 
had  lured  him  so  nearly  to  its  deadly  brink  ;  whiv-h  so  nearly 
had  cursed  and  haunted  his  life  with  the  relentleps  terror, 
the  hiiieoua  weight,  of  a  human  life,  silenced  and  shattered 
by  bis  hand,  laio  by  his  deed  in  ita  grave,  sent  by  his  wUl 
from  its  rightful  place  aad  presence  in  the  living,  laughing 
earth,  into  the  dark  and  deadly  myeteries  of  the  tomb. 

He  fled  from  the  hideous  temptation  which  had  assailed 
him  in  that  hour  of  madness — he  fled  from  the  devil  of  Op- 
portunity to  nhich  so  many  eins  are  due,  and  from  whose 
absence  so  many  virtuea  date ;  flinging  it  away  Ixom  him 
■with  a  firm  hand",  not  daring  to  stay  to  test  his  strength  by 
pausing  in  its  presence.  U.e  fled  on  and  on,  in  tbe  twilight 
gloom,  through  the  trembling  leaves,  and  evening  shadows; 
he  fied  on  under  the  gaunt  bows  and  tangled  aisles  of  tho 
woodland  ;  dark  passions  warring  and  rioting  within  him, 
Dizzy  witb  tbe  whirling  of  his  brain,  every  nerve  strung  to 
tension,  and  quivering  and  throbbing  with  the  fierce  torture 
of  the  ordeal  past,  he  sank  down  at  last  aa  one  whom  the 
bloodhounds  have  chased,  half  conscious,  on  the  cool  fresh 
turf,  with  a  cry  of  agony  and  tlianksgiving :  "  My  God  1 
my  God !  I  tbank  thee  that  my  hands  are  atainlcBs  frnm 
this  sin  I " 

The  silver  scimetar  of  the  joung  moon  rose  over  the 
forest,  the  twilight  deepened,  and  the  night  came  down  on 
Fontninebleau,  veiling  town  and  woodland,  lake  and  palace, 
in  its  soft  and  hallowing  light ;  still  he  lay  there,  exhausted 
with  the  conflict,  worn  out  with  that  fell  struggle  with 
temptation,  where  subraiasion  had  been  so  easy,  victoir  so 
hard.  And  aa  the  twilight  shadows  deepened'  round  him, 
and  tbe  dews  gathered  thicker,  and  the  numberless  soft 
voices  of  the  night  chimed  through  the  silent  forest  glades, 
he  thanked  God  that  his  heart  was  free,  his  hands  stainlen, 
frt>m  the  guilt,  which,  if  never  known  by  his  fellow-men, 
would  yet  have  haunted  him  with  its  horrible  presence 
tliroughout  his  life,  poisoned  the  purest  air  he  breatlied, 
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turned  the  fairest  heaven  that  smiled  on  him  into  a  hell, 
waked  him  from  his  sweetest  sleep  to  start  and  shudder  at 
the  chill  touch  of  remembered  crime,  and  cursed  his  dying 
bed  with  a  horror  that  would  have  pursued  him  to  the  very- 
borders  of  his  grave.  He  thanked  God  that  for  once  in  his 
life  he  had  resisted  the  mad  temptation  of  the  hour,  and 
thrust  away  the  evil  Thought  ere  it  had  had  time  to  fester 
into  Deed ;  he  thanked  Gk)d  that  the  dead  weight  of  a  human 
life  was  not  upon  his  soul,  to  rise  and  drive  him,  Orestes- 
like, from  every  haven  of  rest,  to  damn  him  in  his  sofbest 
hours  of  joy,  to  make  him  shrink  from  the  light  of  heaven, 
and  tremble  at  the  rustle  of  the  trees,  and  quail  before  the 
innocent  and  holy  beauty  of  the  earth  crimsoned  with  his 
guilt.  He  thanked  God  that  he  could  meet  the  innocent 
eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved  without  a  secret  on  his  soul ; 
that  he  could  take  her  hands  without  staining  them  with 
the  guilt  on  his  ;  that  he  could  hold  her  to  his  heart,  with- 
out the  deadly  presence  of  that  crime  between  them  with 
which,  to  win  her,  he  would  have  darkened  earth,  and  bur- 
dened both  their  lives.  He  thanked  God  that  he  could 
stand  there  in  the  solemn  aisles  of  the  Forest  and  feel  the 
wind  fan  his  hair,  and  hear  the  sighing  of  the  woodland 
boughs,  and  look  upwards  to  the  holy  stillness  of  the  skies 
without  the  myriad  voices  of  the  Earth  and  Heaven  calling 
on  him  to  answer  for  his  guilt — that  he  could  stand  there 
under  the  fair  evening  stars,  stainless  from  the  guilt  which 
had  tempted  him  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his  life,  able  to 
look  up  with  a  clear  brow,  and  a  fearless  conscience,  into 
the  pure  eyes  of  night  1 


CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 

TBIED  UX  THE  PIRE  AKD   PBOTEIT. 

It  18  strange  how  the  outer  world  surrounds  yet  never 
touches  the  inner,  how  the  gay  and  lighter  threads  of  life 
intervene  yet  never  mingle  with  those  that  are  darkest  and 
sternest,  as  the  parasite  clings  to  the  forest  tree,  united  yet 
eyer  dissimilar !  From  the  twilight  gloom  of  the  silent 
forest,  from  solitude  and  temptation  and  suffering,  De 
Yigne  passed  suddenly  into  the  glitter  and  glow  and  bril- 
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liance,  tlie  light  laughter  ami  riuging  jeats,  and  the  peopled 
snlusB  of  the  Difttnan  du  Fordt.  From  the  di^nee  wood4 
knd  the  atirlees  silence  of  the  uight,  only  haunted  bj  the 
presence  of  the  noman  who  had  cursed  hia  Jife,  and  well- 
nigh  lured  him  to  irrevocable  and  ineffaceable  guilt,  he 
Cftme  by  abrupt  transition  into  a  gay  and  brilliant  society, 
from  which  an  sombre  shadows  were  banished,  and  where 
its  groups,  lirughing,  jesting,  flirting,  carrying  on  the  lii;fat 
intrigues  of  the  hour,  seemed  for  the  tune  as  tbongh  no 
Borrow  or  sufi'ering,  bitteroesa  or  pasaioa,  had  ever  intruded 
amongst  them,  Strange  contrast '.  ihose  glittering  salons, 
and  that  dark  and  deadly  solitude  of  tbc  beech  woods  of 
the  Gfos  Fouteau — not  stranger  than  the  contrast  between 
the  face  which  had  lured  him  to  crime  and  niisery,  in  ^s 
dense  shadow  of  the  forest  gloom,  aud  the  one  on  wbiel 
looked  as,  when  away  from  the  gaiety  and  the  gossip, 
light  laughter  and  the  subdued  murmur  of  society,  he  ' 
her,  after  nwliile,  unnoticed,  out  on  to  the  terrace  v 
oyerlooked  the  wooded  and  stately  gardens  of  the  DiamUi 
du  ForSt,  where  the  moonbeama  slept  on  lawn  and  lake. 
avenue  and  statue,  iu  the  calm  May  night,  that  shrouded 
Tontainebleau,  town  and  palace  and  forest,  in  its  silveiy 
mist. 

Neither  of  them  spolte ;  neither  could  have  found  voice 
to  utter  all  that  arose  in  their  hearts  at  the  touch  of  each 
other's  hand,  the  gaze  of  each  other's  eyes,  the  sense  of 
each  other's  presence. 

Dark  and  heavy  upon  them  was  the  weight  of  that  paat 
hour.     Silent  they  stood  together  io  the  solitude  of  tha 
night  that  was  calm,  hushed  aud  peaceful,  fit  for  al 
either  more  tranquil,  or  more  fully  blessed,  than  theirs.' 

His  voice  was  hoarse  and  broken  as  he  spoke  at  ' 
bowing  hia  bead  over  her : 

"  I  have  sinned  before  Heaven  and  before  thee.     I 
fallen  very  lowl " 

Siie  did  not  answer  him,  she  only  lifted  her  eyes  tO' 
By  the  silvery  gleam  of  the  niglit  he  could  see  the 
•werving  fidelity,  after  alt,  through  all,  promised  him  f«F  all 
eternity  while  her  heart  should  beat,  and  her  eyea  have  liie 
to  gase  upon  his  face. 

Now  he  knew,  never  again  to  doubt  it,  how  unwewyii 
knd  bow  entirely,  this  imperishable  aadunselfish  1dv« 


DiamUi     ' 


paat 
ftha    , 
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he  had  won,  would  cling  around  him  to  his  dying  day. 
The  night  was  still,  not  a  murmur  stirred  among  the  trees, 
not  a  breath  moved  upon  the  surface  of  the  little  lake,  not 
a  cloud  swept  across  the  pale  pure  stars,  gleaming  beyond 
in  the  blue  heavens.  The  eartn  was  hushed  in  deep  repose, 
nature  slept  the  solemn  and  tranquil  sleep  which  no  fret 
and  wrath  of  man  has  power  to  weaken  or  arrest ;  while  he, 
the  mortal,  with  human  love  trembling  on  his  lips,  and 
human  suffering  quivering  in  his  heart,  told  in  broken 
earnest  words  the  confession  of  that  dire  temptation  which 
so  nearly  had  ripened  into  crime.  He  laid  his  heart  bare 
to  her,  with  all  its  sins  and  weaknesses,  its  errors  and  its 
impulses,  knowing  that  his  trust  was  sacred,  secure  of  sym- 
pathy, and  tenderness,  and  pity.  He  spoke  to  her  as  men 
can  never  speak  to  men,  as  they  can  seldom  speak  to  women. 
He  told  her  of  that  darker  nature  bom  in  him,  as  more  or 
less  in  all,  which  had  slumbered  unknown,  till  opportunity 
awoke  it;  and  which  then  aroused  in  all  its  force,  had 
wrestled  with  aU  that  was  merciful,  gentle,  and  better 
within  him.  He  told  her  of  that  fell  Tempter  of  Thought 
which  had  arisen  so  suddenly  in  night  and  solitude,  and 
whispered  him  to  a  deed  that  would  give  him  back  his 
freedom,  avenge  his  wrongs,  and  shatter  the  fetters  that 
weighed  him  down  with  their  ujimerited  burden.  He  told 
her  how  he  had  fled  from  it,  how  he  had  conquered  it,  how 
he  had  escaped  with  pure  hands  and  stainless  soul,  to 
render  thanks  to  Gtod  for  his  deliverance,  in  the  solemn 
forest-aisles  of  that  temple,  where  man  best  meets  the 
mystery  of  deity ;  which  human  hands  never  fashioned,  and 
human  creeds,  and  follies,  and  priestcraft  cannot  enter  to 
lower  and  poUute. 

He  told  her,  laying  bare  to  her  all  the  deadly  crime  be- 
gotten in  his  heart,  and  so  well-nigh  wrought  by  bis  hand 
into  the  black  guilt  with  which  one  human  life  stifles  and 
tramples  out  another ;  then  he  asked  her : 

"  Can  you  love  me — after  this  ?  " 

She  liCted  up  her  face,  that  was  white  as  death  where  the 
light  of  the  moon  shone  upon  it ;  and  her  voice  was  low 
and  tremulous,  yet  sustained  with  the  great  heroic  tender 
ness  which  did  not  shrink  from  him  in  his  sin,  which  did 
not  recoil  from  him  in  his  fell  temptation,  but  which  forgot 
and  washed  ite  own  wrong  in  the  dieep  waters  of  an  exbausb> 
lebs  love 


"  I  eball  lore  jaa  vbile  1  hare  life !  t  have  anid  it ;  I 
can  aay  no  more.  Let  the  world  coudtmn  you — you  ub 
the  liearer  to  me  !  " 

He  crushed  lier  closer  in  his  arma. 

"  Great  Heaven  I  Such  lore  aa  youra  binds  lu  with 
BtroDger  force,  and  coneecratea  holier  tie,  than  any  prieat 
craft  can  erer  forge.  She  ia  not  my  wife.  Eeasoo,  right, 
Benae,  justice,  all  divorced  her  from  the  very  hour  I  left  her 
at  the  altar,  my  bitter  enemy,  my  relentless  foe,  who  won 
me  by  deceit,  who  would  have  made  my  life  a  hell,  who 
renders  me  a  devil,  not  a  man  !  She  my  wife!  Qreat  God, 
I  renounce  her  I  " 

Alma,  as  the  fierce  words  were  muttered  in  his  throat, 
clung  to  bim,  her  voice  low  and  dreamy,  like  the  voice  of 
one  in  feTeriah  p^a. 

"She  ie  no  wife  of  youra;  a  woman  that  could  bate  yon 
and  betray  you!  A  woman  whom  jou  left  at  the  altar! 
How  can  they  bind  you  to  herp  " 

"  They  may  ! — /  care  not,  eave  that  ehe  holds  the  nantf 
that  should  be  yours.  This  wdb  all  that  was  wanting  lo  Gil 
up  the  measure  of  my  hate  for  her.  Let  foola  go  babble  of 
her  claima  upon  me  if  they  will !  From  tlie  hour  we  parted 
at  the  altar  I  never  saw  her  face  till  thia  night ;  from  this 
night  I  divorce  her  before  God.  She  ia  no  wife  of  mine ; 
her  rights  are  mere  legal  quibbles,  love  never  forged,  fidelity 
never  sanctified,  God  never  blessed  them  1  I  claim  my 
heritage  of  justice  as  a  man — my  right  to  live,  to  love,  to 
taate  the  common  happiness  of  my  fellows.  The  very  birds 
around  as  find  their  mates !  Why  are  we,  alone  of  all  the 
earth,  to  be  wreuched  apart,  and  condemned  to  live  and 
die  asunder  ?  Why  are  we,  afone,  to  be  I'orced  to  surrender 
all  that  makea  life  of  joy  and  value  P  Alma !— surely  we 
love  well  enough  to  dety  the  world  together  ?  " 

He  paused  abruptly,  bis  frame  shook  with  the  great 
passions  In  him,  wbich  were  stronger  than  bis  strength; 
the  words  broke  from  him  unawares — the  words  that  would 
decide  their  fate!  her  face  was  flushed  lo  a  deep  ecarlet 
glow  as  he  looked  down  on  it  by  the  silvery  light  of  the 
moon,  her  hands  cloaed  tighter  upon  his,  her  lips  quivered, 
and  he  felt  her  slight,  delicate  form  tremble  in  hij  arma. 
She  clung  closer  to  him  etUl,  her  breathing  hurried  and 
low,  like  broken^  rapid  aighs;  her  eyea,  huiaia  and  dark  m 
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night,  fell  beneath  his ;  that  one  word  "  together,"  etirred 
the  depths  of  her  heart,  as  the  storm-winds  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  Tw^o  years  before,  she  would  have  scarce  compre- 
hended the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  asked  of  her,  more  than 
Mignon  or  Haidee ;  scarce  known  more  fully  than  they,  all 
it  called  on  her  to  surrender.  Now  she  knew  its  meaning ; 
knew  that  this  man,  who  was  thus  pitilessly  cursed  for  no 
crime,  nor  error,  but  simply  for  a  mistake — the  fatal  and 
irrevocable  mistake  of  early  marriage — ^wonld  be  condemnea 
by  the  world  if  he  took  his  just  heritage  of  freedom.  She 
kaew  that,  for  a  divine  compassion,  an  imperishable  love, 
she,  who  clung  to  him,  would  be  laid  by  social  law  beneath 
a  social  ban,  would  be  forbid  by  it  from  every  sphere  and 
every  honour  that  were  her  due  by  birth,  by  intellect,  by 
right.  She  knew  her  sacrifice.  She  knew  that  she  should 
decide  the  destiny  of  her  whole  future ;  and  the  proud 
nature,  though  strong  enough  to  defy  both,  was  one  to 
ftbhor  any  free  glance,  to  resent  every  scornful  word ;  the 
haughty  and  delicate  spirit  was  one  to  feel  keenly,  yielding 
one  inch  of  her  just  place.  But — she  loved  ;  and  the  world 
was  far  from  her ;  she  loved,  and  her  life  lay  in  his,  ^Fidelity 
is  the  marriage-bond  of  God  :  the  laws  of  man  cannot  com- 
mand it,  the  laws  of  man  are  void  without  it.  Would  she 
not  render  it  unto  him,  even  to  her  grave  ?  Would  she  not 
be  his  wife  in  the  sight  of  Heaven?  SufiTering  for  him 
would  be  proudly  borne,  sacrifice  to  him  would  be  gladl} 
given.  She  would  have  followed  him  to  the  darkness  of 
the  tomb;  she  would  have  passed  with  him  through  the 
furnace  of  the  fires ;  content,  always  content,  so  that  her 
hands  were  closed  on  his,  so  that  she  had  strength  to  look 
up  to  his  face.  s« 

This  is  sin,  say  you  ?  Yerily,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  the  sublimest 
sin  that  ever  outshone  virtue ! 

He  bent  his  head  lower  and  lower,  and  his  words  were 
hoarse  and  few. 

"  Can  you  love  me— enough  for  this  ?  " 

He  felt  a  shudder  as  of  icy  cold  run  through  her  frame 
as  she  lay  folded  in  his  embrace.  By  the  white  light  of 
the  moon,  he  saw  the  scarlet  blush  upon  her  face  waver^ 
and  bum,  and  deepen ;  quick,  tremulous  sighs  heaved  her 
heart;  her  arms  wreathed  and  twined  closer  and  closer 
about  him ;  her  eyes  gleamed  with  an  undving  and  eternal 
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love,  as  they  met  his  own,  in  the  piUe  loft  isdirace 

"  Tou  are  my  world,  my  all !  Tour  will  is  mine ! ' 
The  words  were  epokeii  that  would  give  her  to  him, 
The  whisper  died  away,  scarce  Hliiring  the  lur;  thft 
fevered  flush  upon  iier  fnce  glowed  warm,  then  chosgod  to 
a  marble  whiteness.  She  clung  to  him  closer  still;  and 
passiouflte  tears,  bom  from  the  strong  emotions  of  the  hour, 
welled  slowly  up,  and  fell  from  those  eyes  wh'wh  she  had 
first  lifted  to  his  when  she  wiis  a  little  child.  Singing  flowers 
at  him  in  the  old  library  at  Weiveburst.  She  loved  him, 
tbe  pitied  him  ;  she  would  forsake  all  to  pre  him  back  that 
happiness  of  which  another's  iraud  had  robbed  him.  She 
thought  of  nothing  then  snve  him  ;  and  if  he  had  stretched 
out  nis  band  and  bade  her  follow  him  into  the  dark,  cold 
shadows  of  the  grove,  she  would  hare  gone  with  bim  fondly, 
fearlessly,  unselfishlv,  still  thinking  only  of  him  ;  what 
comfort  she  could  give,  what  trial  share,  what  pain  avert. 
She  loved  bim.  8he  was  tried  in  the  fire,  and  proven.  The 
world,  I  say,  was  very  far  from  Alma  tien — as  far  as  tlie 
&ot,  and  noise,  and  bustle  of  the  city  streets  are  trom  tlid 
fiur  and  solemn  stars  of  heaven. 

And  in  the  stillnesa  of  the  night  their  lips  met.  She 
would  give  up  tbe  world  tor  him. 

He  parted  from  the  woman  he  loved,  upon  tbe  terrace 
that  night,  under  the  st.irry  summer  skies ;  he  could  not 
return  to  the  crowded  salon  within ;  he  could  not  join  again 
the  glitter  oud  gjiiety  of  French  society ;  and  be  took  his 
way  across  the  park  towards  tbe  little  village  of  CbaiUy.  to 
rest  there  for  the  few  short  liours  which  remained  before 

It  was  now  midnight ;  nil  was  alill  as  the  silence  of  the 
grave  about  him,  while  he  went  across  the  great  stretches 
n(  sward  under  the  trees,  with  only  the  hoot  of  a  night  bird 
in  his  ear,  or  the  steaiinjj  of  a  fox  among  the  brushwoodi 
breaking  tbe  deep  tranquillity.  Tbe  awe  of  that  great  guilt, 
which  so  near  had  been  bis,  was  still  upon  him ;  tbe  wei<rht 
of  his  erring  past  hung  oo  him ;  his  heart  was  ead  and 
heavy,  and  the  fruit  of  hia  own  bygone  madueaa  was  bitter 
io  hia  teeth.  His  pride  was  bent;  his  iron  will  broken; 
hie  deep  passione  GOEtstenod ;  a  cbiiam  of  crime  had  yatvnctj 
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at  hui  feet,  to  leave  bim  a  humbler  and  a  gentler  man.  And 
the  bitterness  of  a  yearning  and  futile  remorse,  a  remorse 
which  made  him  loathe  himself,  a  remorse  which  gnawed 
and  seared  his  heart  like  scorching  fire,  was  on  him,  as  ho 
remembered  across  the  far  stretch  of  misspent  years,  his 
mother's  prophecy : 

"You  will  love  again;  to  find  the  crowning  sorrow  of 
your  life,  or  drag  another  in  to  share  your  curse !  " 

Like  the  blow  of  a  knife  into  open,  bleeding  wounds, 
•truck  a  few  coarse  laughing  words  whispered  in  his  ear,  as 
he  paced  through  the  dense  woodland  in  the  shadows  and 
the  stillness  of  the  midnight  hour : 

"  Do  you  love  your  wiie  anv  dearer  to-night,  sir ;  or  are 
you  thinking  what  a  cursed  mistake  you  made  a  dozen  years 
ago?" 

He  swung  round,  starting  like  a  thoro*bred  under  the 
galling  and  the  rending  of  the  spur ;  in  the  moonlight 
solitude  the  words  sounded  like  the  hissing  gibe  of  demons, 
mocking  in  his  ear,  and  jabbering  at  his  bondage.  Close 
behind  him,  in  the  dim  light,  he  saw  his  ex-valet,  ILaymond, 
with  a  laugh  upon  his  face,  as  the  moon  shone  full  on  it. 

Stung  past  endurance  by  the  impudent  leer  of  this  cur 
who  dogged  his  steps  even  in  solitude ;  maddened  at  the 
words  which  made  a  brutal  jest  of  the  deadly  curse  upon 
his  life,  De  Vigne,  by  sheer  instinct,  and  without  thought 
or  pause,  seized  him  by  his  throat,  and  flung  him  away  from 
him,  as  men  fling  a  dog  out  of  their  path. 

"  Hound !  learn  how  I  bear  with  msolence !  " 

The  man  fell  with  a  heavy  crash  among  the  brushwood ; 
but  the  ferns  and  gorse  of  tne  thick  undergrowth  tempered 
his  fall,  and  with  a  muttered  oath  he  gathered  himself  slowly 
up,  and  sprang  with  a  light  bound  after  De  Vigne : 

"  Sir !  sir,  listen !  Dou*t  be  so  hasty.  Major.  I  mean 
you  no  insult,  before  God  I  don't.  I  can  do  for  you  what 
nobody  else  can ! " 

De  vigne  motioned  bim  aside : 

"  Out  of  my  way,  or  I  shall  do  yon  a  mischief!  ** 

But  the  man  was  undaunted,  and  ran  beside  him,  to  keep 
pace  with  hia  swift  strides,  panting,  breathless,  eager : 

"  Do  hear  me,  sir,  do.  nj  Heaven,  sir,  I  can  free  you 
from  your  wife ! " 

At  the  words,  spoken  in  such  an  hour,  De  Vigne  staggerer! 
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SB  if  a  ftliot  bad  struck  him,  and  reeled  backward  agaicat 
the  tali  moes-gronn  fence  which  ran  along  tlie  borders  of 
the  park.  In  the  gray  moonlight  tlio  man  Kaymoud  gaw 
the  dark  blood  that  stained  hie  face,  then  faded,  leaving  it 
an  aaliy  pallor,  and  the  gesture  with  which  his  hand  went 
to  his  heart,  like  one  under  the  heavy  suSocation  ot 
asphyn'a : 

"  iree!     Free!     0  God!" 

His  voice  rattled  incoherently  ia  Ins  throat,  he  panspd 
for  hreath,  he  looked  up  to  the  starlit  skies  with  a  wild 
appealing  stare,  the  earth  reeled  round  him,  bis  eyes  swam, 
he  wondered  whether  this  were  delirium  or  dream. 

The  man  was  awed  and  frightened  ut  his  look  ;  aod  came, 
np  to  iiim  and  shook  him  by  the  arm : 

"Sir,  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  look  like  that!  It's 
truth  I'm  telling  you.     She's  not  your  wife,  air  I  "     .     .     . 

De  Vigne's  eyes  turned  on  him  with  a  mute,  imploring, 
unconscious  prayer ;  his  !ips  quivered,  bis  veins  swelled,  his 
Toice  shook,  hoaree,  stifled,  inarticulate  ;  the  agony  of  joy 
unneri'es  us  more  than  the  agony  of  death  ! 

"Hot  mywife!  Jfot!  Good  God!  you  are  not  bruta 
enough  to  lie — to  hoai — " 

Tlie  words  died  in  his  thfoat,  and  the  man  looked  np  at 
him  steadily  and  fearlessly  in  the  light  slanting  in  througL 
the  boughs. 

"  Tore  George,  air,  no.  I  wouldn't  he  such  a  black- 
guard  I  "  he  said  heartily.  "  It  ain't  no  lie !  I  can  do  fbr 
you  what  no  divorce  laws  can,  thanks  to  the  timorous  fools 
that  frame  them.  If  those  gentlemen  were  all  fettered 
themaelvea,  they'd  make  the  gate  go  a  little  easier  to  open! 
I  can  set  you  free,  hut  how  I  won't  tell  you  till  we  comAa 
little  to  terms." 

Pree !  Not  to  Bonnevard,  pining  in  the  darkness  and 
wretchediieBB  of  Chillon,  was  freedom  what  it  waa  to  him. 
Free  1  The  very  thought  maddened  him  with  eager,  impb- 
tient,  brcatiiless  thirst  for  certainty.  H.B  seized  the  man 
by  tlie  shoulders  in  his  iron  grip: 

"Great  Heaven!  Tell  me  all — allj  do  you  hoar^ 
»J!" 

"  Gently,  gently,  Major,"  said  Eaymond,  wincing  ondcT 
1.  u  grasp,  "  or  I  shall  have  no  breath  to  tell  you  anythis^. 
X  can  sot  yon  free,  sin  and  I  don't  woud^  you  wish  to  bl 
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rid  of  her !     But  before  I  tell  you  how,  you  must  tell  me  if 
you  will  give  me  the  proper  price  for  information.'' 

De  Yigne  shook  him  like  a  little  dog. 

"  Cur !  Do  you  think  I  will  make  a  compact  with  such 
as  you  f  Out  with  all  you  know,  and  I  will  reward  you 
afterwards :  out  with  it,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !  '* 

"But  Major,"  persisted  the  man,  halting  for  breath,  "if 
I  tell  you  all  first,  what  gage  have  I  that  you  will  not  act 
on  my  information,  and  never  give  me  a  farthing  ?  " 

"  My  word !  '*  gasped  De  Vigne,  hurling  the  answer  down 
his  throat.  "It  is  bond  enough!  Speak;  do  you  hear 
Is  she  not  my  wife  ?  " 

**  No,  sir !  because ! — she  was  mine  first  1 " 

''Yowrs?    Then--" 

**  Tour  marriage  is  null  and  void,  sir." 

As  the  words  of  his  release  were  uttered  in  the  bushed 
stillness  of  the  midnight  woodlands,  De  Yi^ne  staggered 
against  the  fence,  dizzy  and  blind  as  in  delinum.  Free ! 
"^ee ! — his  name  once  more  his  own,  purified  from  the  taint 
jf  her  claim  upon  it ;  free ! — his  home  once  more  his  own, 
purged  from  the  dark  and  haunting  memories  of  an  irre- 
mediable past ;  free ! — from  the  bitterness  of  his  own  folly, 
so  long  repented  of  in  agony  and  solitude ;  free ! — to  re- 
compense with  honour  in  the  sight  of  men,  the  love  which 
would  have  given  up  all  for  his  sake,  and  followed  him, 
content,  to  any  fate. 

Breathless  with  his  new-bom  hop^  he  leaned  there  in 
the  solitude  of  the  night,  forgetful  of  Baymoud's  presence, 
seeing,  hearing,  heeding  nothing,  save  that  one  yiov^—free  I 
the  blood  flowing  with  fever-heat  through  all  his  veins,  every 
nerve  throbbing  with  the  electric  shock,  his  whole  frame 
trembling  with  voiceless  thanksgiving. 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  like  a  mau  dazzled 
with  the  sudden  radiance  of  a  noontide  sun. 

"  Will  you  swear  that  ?  " 

"Aye,  sir,  on  the  Bible,  and  before  all  the  coarts  and 
judges  in  the  land,  if  you  like.*' 

De  Vigne  gave  one  quick,  deep  sigh,  flinging  off"  from 
him  for  ever  the  iron  burden  of  many  years  : 

"  TeU  me  all,  quick,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  give  me 
all  your  proofs." 

He  spoke  with  the  eager,  wayward,  restless  impatience 
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of  hie  boyliood  J  the  old  light  gieamed  i 

muBie  rang  in  his  voice.     The  chains 
was  free ! 

"  Very  well.  sir.  I  must  make  a  long  story  of  it.  Niue- 
teen  years  ago,  sii",  Lucy  Davix  was  a  very  daahiug-Iooking 
girl — ae  you  thought,  Jfajor.at  that  time— and  I  was  twenty- 
two,  and  much  more  easily  taken  in  thiin  I  was  when  1  had 
seen  a  little  more  of  liuman  nature.  My  name  was  TrefuBia. 
sir,  not  Baymond  at  all.  1  took  an  aliat  when  I  entered 
your  service.  My  father  was  a  Newmarket  leg,  and  he 
made  a  good  lot  of  money  ooe  way  and  another ;  and  he 
had  more  geullemen  in  his  power,  and  more  of  your  peerage 
swells,  air,  under  his  dirty  old  thumb,  knowing  all  that  be 
kne«,  aJid  having  done  lor  'em  all  that  he  had  done,  tlian 
you'd  believe  if  I  waa  to  swear  it  to  you.  He  wanted  tu 
make  a  gentleman  of  me.  '  Charlie,  my  boy,'  he  used  to 
■ay, '  with  brains  and  tin  you  may  be  aa  good  as  them  sn  ells 
any  day ;  they  hain't  no  sort  of  business  to  look  down  on 

Siu,  I've  done  dirty  work  enough  to  serve  them,  I  reckon.' 
e  wanted  to  make  a  gentleman  of  me,  and  he  gave  me  a 
capita  education,  and  more  money  and  fine  clothes  than 
any  boy  in  the  school.  He  went  to  glory  when  I  was  about 
eighteen,  sir,  leaving  me  all  hia  tin  to  do  just  whatever  I  liked 
with,  and  not  a  soul  to  say  me  nay,  I  soon  spent  it,  Bir; 
every  stiver  was  gone  in  no  time.  I  boaght  horses,  and 
jewellery,  and  wine.  I  betted,  I  played  ;  in  abort,  I  made 
ducks  and  drakes  of  it  in  a  very  few  years  with  a  lot  of 
idle  young  dogs  like  myself.  Jimmy  .Tarvis — yon  will  have 
heard  of  him,  sirP — was  going  to  have  a  mil!  with  the 
Erownlow  hov,  at  Greyatone  Green,  and  I  went  down  wili 
two  or  three  others  to  see  the  figlit.  While  I  was  in 
rrestonhillB,  air,  I  saw  Lucy  Davis  in  the  milliner's  shop 
in  High  Street,  and  I  fell  atraight  in  love  with  her  for  hel 
great  black  eyes  and  her  briglit  carnation  colour.  I  went 
to  church  to  see  her  tlie  next  day,  and  bowed  to  her ;  and 
Bo  we  got  acquainted,  sir,  and  I  fell  more  and  more  in  love, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  stirred  from  Frestonhills  just  then  to 
have  made  my  fortune.  That  was  a  year  after  you  had 
left,  air.  But  I  knew  nothing  of  ifour  affair,  sir,  then— 
trust  her ! 

"  Well !  I  was  in  love  with  Lucy,  and  sho  thought  roe  I 
'    n  of  fashion  and  of  fortuoe,  and  married  me ;  the  regisUrf 
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IB  in  the  cliurch  of  Frestonhills ,  you  can  see  it,  sir,  any  day 
you  like.  In  six  months  I  thought  myself  a  great  fool  for 
haying  fettered  myself.  Lucy's  temper  was  horrid;, — 
aWays  had  been — and  when  sbe  found  out  that  all  my 
riches  would  soon  make  themselves  wings  and  flee  away,  it 
was  not  softened  much.  She  helped  me  to  spend  my  money, 
sir,  for  twelve  months,  leading  me  about  as  wretched  a  life 
as  any  woman  could  lead  a  man.  We  lived  chiefly  abroad, 
sir,  at  the  Gkrman  Baths  ;  then  the  tin  was  all  gone,  and 
Lucy  grew  a  very  virago ;  as  she  had  taken  me  only  out  oi 
ambition,  it  was  a  hard  cut  to  her,  I  dare  say,  to  And  me  a 
mere  nobody.  We  parted  by  mutual  consent ;  I  lefb  her 
at  Wiesbaden,  and  went  my  own  ways ;  she  had  spent  every 
shilh'ng  I  had.  Some  time  after  I  was  fool  enough  to  forge 
a  cheque  ;  it  was  found  out,  and  they  shipped  me  off  to  the 
colonies,  and  Lucy  was  free  of  me.  Some  years  after,  I 
learnt  what  she  did  with  herself;  at  Wiesbaden  old  Lady 
Fantyre  was  staying,  rouging,  gambling,  and  living  by  he^ 
wits,  as  you  know  she  always  has  done,  sir,  ever  since  any- 
body can  remember  her.  She  saw  Lucy  at  the  Kursaal, 
and  Lucy  had  improved  wonderfully  in  twelve  months :  she 
could  get  up  a  smattering  of  things  very  fast ;  she  could 
dress  well  on  little  or  nothing ;  she  had  quick  wits,  and  a 
haughty,  defiant,  knock-me-down  manner  that  concealed  all 
her  ignorance,  and  carried  everything  before  her.  Old  Fan- 
tyre  took  a  fancy  to  her ;  she  wanted  to  have  a  companion, 
somebody  to  make  her  up  well  for  the  evenings,  and  read 
her  novels  to  her,  and  humour  her  caprices,  and  amuse  the 
young  fellows  while  she  fleeced  them  at  6carte  or  vingt-et- 
un.  Lucy  seemed  just  fit  for  her  place.  She  didn't  know 
she  was  married  ;  Lucy  made  henelf  out  an  unprotected 
girl,  whom  you,  sir,  had  deserted,  and  old  Fantyre  took  her 
into  her  service.  Now,  Lucy  was  uncommonly  clever,  hard- 
hearted, and  sharp-sighted ;  she  humoured  the  old  woman, 
she  made  herseu  necessary  to  her,  she  chimed  in  with  all 
her  sayings,  she  listened  to  all  her  stories,  she  got  into  her 
good  graces,  and  made  her  do  pretty  well  what  she  chose, 
xou  remember,  sir,  perhaps,  that  when  you  and  Lucy 
parted  at  Frestonhilla  she  told  you  she'd  be  revenged  on 
f  on.  She  isn't  a  woman  to  forget.  Sbe  told  Lady  Fantyre 
about  you,  and  she  induced  her  to  think  that  if  she  could 
catch  you  and  marry  you,  what  a  capital  thing  it  would  bo 
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for  bott  of  them,  and  how  royally  they  could  help  yun  to 
speud  your  fortune. 

"  I  must  tell  yon,  Lncy  had  heard  that  the  goTeru- 
nient  ship  that  had  taken  me  out  to  Botatiy  Bay  had 
foundered,  and  she  didn't  know  that  I  and  a  few  obbera 
had  managed  to  drift  in  the  jolly-boat  till  an  American 
cruiser  picked  ua  up.  She  thought  I  waa  drowned,  of 
elae  she  would  have  been  too  wide  awake  to  go  m  for 
bigamy.  Clever  women  don't  do  that  foolery  out  of  novels ! 
Old  laDtyre  Itatened,  agreed,  and  took  her  to  England,  and 
introduced  her  as  her  niece.  There,  as  you  know,  rir,  you 
met  her,  and  fell  into  ber  toila  again.  I  don't  wonder  you 
did  not  know  her.  Years  and  society  and  drees,  and  the 
education  ahe'd  given  heraelf,  made  such  a  difference.  Four 
years  after  you  had  married  her,  I  came  to  Europe,  and 
went  as  valet  to  the  Due  de  "Vermuth.  I  often  wondered 
what  had  become  of  my  wife  ;  till  one  Sunday,  when  I  went 
to  the  Pr^  Catalan,  I  eaw  a  lady  in  a.  carriage,  talking  and 
laughing  with  a  number  of  young  fellows  round  her.  She 
was  a  remarkably  fine- looking  woman,  and  something  in  her 
face  struck  me  os  like  my  wife,  At  that  minute  she  saw 
me.  She  turned  aa  white  aa  her  rouge  would  let  ber,  gave 
a  sort  of  scream,  and  stared  at  me.  Perhaps  she  thought 
ahe  eaw  my  ghost.  At  any  rate,  she  pulled  the  cbeck- 
•tring,  and  drove  aw^ay  from  me  as  fast  as  ahe  could.  Of 
course  I  didn't  let  her  give  me  the  slip  like  that.  I  followed 
her  to  a  dashing  hotel  in  the  Champs  Elyseea,  and  juat 
stepped  up  to  her,  and  said,  '  Well,  old  girl,  how  are  you  ? ' 
Horrible  she  looked — aa  if  she  longed  to  kill  me — and, 
indeed,  I  dare  say  she  did.  She  eigned  me  not  to  blow  on 
her,  and  said,  '  Not  now ;  come  at  eight  this  evening.*  I 
went  i  and  she  told  me  all  her  story,  and  offered  me,  if  I 
would  keep  quiet  and  tell  nobody  she  waa  my  wife,  to  go 
ahares  with  rae  in  the  money  you  allowed  her  provided  sbe 
lived  out  of  England.  I  thought  about  it  a  little ;  I  aaw  I 
should  get  nothing  by  proclaiming  our  marriage  ;  I  closed 
with  her,  and  lived  at  my  eaae.  But  she  grew  screwy ;  aha 
didn't  pay  up  to  time.  She  used  to  anticipate  the  money, 
and  then  defraud  me  of  my  shore.  At  last  it  came  into  my 
head,  when  I  heard  you  had  come  back  from  India,  to  aee 
what  aort  of  a  gentleman  you  were,  and  whether  you  wanted 
your  freedom  bad  enough  to  pay  me  a  high  price  for  it. 
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You  required  a  valet.  I  entered  your  service ;  and  when  I 
was  sent  down  to  Eichmond  with  the  parrot  and  the  books 
and  the  flowers,  and  so  on,  for  that  little  lady — no,  Major, 
don't  stop  me,  I  mean  no  offence  to  her — I  thought  the 
time  would  soon  come,  when  you'd  give  an^  price  for  your 
freedom,  for  I  heard  plenty  of  talk,  sir,  at  that  time,  about 
you  autl  her ;  servants  trouble  themselves  more  about  their 
master's  business  than  they  do  about  their  own.  The  day 
you  dismissed  me  from  your  service,  I  was  going  to  tell 
you,  if  you  had  only  listened.  But  you  were  so  impatient 
and  so  haughty,  that  I  thought  I'd  let  you  go  on  in  igno- 
rance, and  free  yourself,  if  ever  you  wanted,  as  best  you 
might.  I  entered  Lord  Vane  Castleton's  service  then. 
You  know  he  was  gone  quite  mad  about  Miss  Tressillian. 
It  seems,  sir,  he  had  been  very  good  friends  with  Lucy  in 
Paris,  and  he  wrote  and  told  her  you  were  in  love  again, 
and  with  somebody  who,  he  thought,  didn't  know  you  were 
married,  and  that  if  she  wished  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  she 
should  come  over  and  tell  the  young  lady.  Over  she  did 
come,  saw  him  first,  and  then  went  to  St.  Crucis;  and 
after  she'd  been — I  didn't  know  she  was  in  London — he 
sent  me  to  bring  Miss  Tressillian  to  Windsor,  while  you 
were  sitting  in  court-martial  on  Mr.  Halkett.  Mine  was  a 
dirty  job,  sir,  I  know,  and  a  rascally  one.  Don't  look  at 
me  so  fiercely.  Major,  for  God's  sake !  I  am  sorry  I  did  it 
now,  for  she'd  sweet  blue  eyes,  that  lady,  and  I  was  never 
quite  easy  till  I  knew  she  ^ot  out  of  Lord  Vane's  clutches. 
Then  you  went  to  the  Crimea,  and  Lucy  paid  worse  and 
worse.  At  last  I  thought  I  would  try  you  again,  if  only  to 
spite  Lucy,  who  was  living  in  splendour,  and  grudging  me 
every  shilling.  I  wrote  to  you  at  the  Crimea — I  tried  to 
speak  to  you  in  the  Rue  Lafitte — finally,  I  tracked  you  here. 
iNow  I've  told  you  all.  Major.  I  know  you  well  enough 
to  know  your  word  is  as  sure  a  bond  as  another  man's 
cheque ;  and  if  you'll  go  with  me,  sir,  to  Trinity  Church, 
Frestonhills,  I'll  show  you  the  register  of  my  marriage, 
which  makes  yours  null  and  void." 

And  thus  in  the  hush  around,  only  broken  by  the  sough 
of  the  wind,  or  the  sweep  of  the  night-bird,  he  heard  the 
history  which  set  him  free.  His  arm  was  wound  about  the 
Btem  of  a  tree  nigh,  for  he  was  dizzy,  like  a  man  after  a 
mortal  blow;  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand:  his  lips 
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moved  Bilettly  in  »oicrloBB  prayer  to  God,  and  irlusper*  to 
the  wain&n  whom  he  loved ;  hie  breathiag  caine  ehoit  anil 
thick;  bis  whole  &anie  trembled  like  a  woman's.  The 
ecstasy  of  that  hour !  Ko  cHmiiml,  cocderaned  to  death  and 
fluddeuly  reprieved,  ft-It  the  warm  rush  of  freah  air  wel- 
coming liim  as  he  iabuei! — a  free  man — troiii  the  darknes* 
?f  his  prison-cell  of  doom,  with  more  bewildering  joy  than 
he  BOW  felt;  his  liberty  from  the  festeriog  and  bitter  chnins 
which  so  long  had  dragged  upon  him — his  liberty  from  the 
weary  weight,  the  repented  fully,  the  bitter  curse  of  Early 
Marriage. 

He  was  silent,  breathing  f:)9t  and  Ion:!,  Btruggling  to 
realise  his  freedom  from  his  bondage.  Then — he  threw 
back  his  head  with  a  proud,  joyous  gesture ;  he  looked  up 
to  the  brilUant  Biimmer  etsrs  shining  above  his  head ;  lie 
drew  ia  with  a  deep  ton^  breath  the  free  sneet  air  thai 
atreamed  aroand  him.  Ue  turned  bis  eyes  upon  Ute  man, 
flasiiing  with  their  old,  shadowless  light: 

"Bight I  I  would  pay  any  price  for  freedom.  Let  ni 
go  to-night  to  England.  I  will  not  lose  an  boor — a 
moment!" 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

F&EKD     PBOU     BOMDAOB. 

Fbebtox HILLS,  uuL-hanged,  lay  nestling  among  the  green 
pastures  and  fresh  wooiS  of  Berkshire,  and  all  the  old 
familiar  places  etruck  strangely  on  him  as  he  passed  them 
on  the  morrow.  There  flowed  the  silver  Kennet,  bright 
and  rapid  as  of  old,  rushiiig  on  its  swift  sunny  way  past  ths 
wild  iuiuriaut  hedges ;  atid  through  the  <juiet  country 
towns  and  villages.  There,  on  its  banks,  were  schoolboys 
lying  among  the  purple  clover  and  under  the  frsgraot 
hawthorns,  as  poor  little  Curly  had  done  long  years  ago. 
There  were  the  dsxk  palings,  and  the  forest-trees  of  Weive* 
horse,  long  changed  to  other  hands  before  its  rightful  owner 
was  laid  to  rest,  his  grave  marked  only  by  a  simple  wooden 
cross,  under  the  sonthem  skies  of  Iiorave.  There,  against 
the  blue  heavens,  rose  above  its  wooils  the  grey  pinnaelM 
■'  '■he  old  house  where  Alma  IVessilian  had  made  the  roof 
l  with  her  childish  laughter,  playing  under  the  goldei 
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labumams  that  flung  the  same  shadows  on  the  lawn,  now» 
as  then.  There  was  the  old  Chancery,  its  gable  roofs  and 
its  low  ivy-grown  walls;  as  he  passeid  a  lady  glanced  ufx 
gardening  among  her  geraniums  and  heliolropes — it  was 
Miss  Arabella — the  ringlets  very  grey  now!  A  little 
farther  on,  in  the  old  playing-field,  there  were  the  wickets 
and  the  bats,  and  the  jumping  poles,  and  four  or  flye  boys, 
in  their  shirt  sleeves  and  their  straw  hats,  enjoying  their 
half-holiday,  as  we  had  done  before  them.  So  life  goes  on ; 
when  ono  is  bowled  out,  another  is  ready  to  step  into  his 
shoes,  and  no  matter  how  many  the  ball  of  death  may 
knock  over,  the  cricket  of  life  is  kept  up  the  same,  and 
players  are  never  wanting ! 

The  register  lay  on  the  table,  under  the  arched  Norman 
window  of  the  vestry  of  the  church  where,  twenty  years 
before,  we  had  fidgeted  through  the  dreary  periods  of  the 
rector's  cruel  sermon  full  an  hour  long,  and  cast  glances 
over  our  hymn-books  at  the  pastrycook's  pretty  daughters. 

The  great  old  register,  ponderous  and  dusty,  lav  on  the 
table,  the  sunbeams  from  the  stained  glass  above,  falling  on 
its  leather  binding  and  its  thickly  written  leaves,  full  of  so 
many  records  of  man's  joy  and  sorrow,  crowded  with  so 
many  names  which  now  were  empty  sounds ;  penned  by  so 
many  hands  which  were  now  crumbled  to  dust  under  the 
churchyard  sods  near  by.  The  great  register  lay  on  its 
table  in  the  dark,  quiet,  solitary  vestry — the  last  he  had 
«een  was  the  one  in  which  he  haid  signed  his  doom,  twelve 
years  before,  in  the  church  at  Vigne.  The  old  sexton 
nnlocked  the  book,  and  with  shaking,  infirm  hand  turned 
over  the  leaves  one  after  the  other.  De  Yigne  leant  against 
the  table,  watching  for  the  entry,  his  breath  short  and 
laboured,  his  pulse  beating,  a  mist  before  his  eyes,  a  great 
agony  of  dread — the  dread  of  deception  tightening  his 
heart,  and  oppressing  him  to  suffocation.  If  the  man's 
story  were  not  true! — if  this,  too,  were  a  hoax  and  a 
fraud !  Breathless,  trembling  in  every  limb  with  fear  and 
hope,  he  bent  over  the  book,  pushing  the  old  man's  hand 
away;  his  agony  of  impatience  could  not  brook  the  slow 
and  awkward  fumbling  of  leaf  after  leaf,  by  the  palsied 
feebleness  of  age.  He  thrust  the  pages  back,  one  after 
Another,  till  he  reached  the  year  18 — .  Entry  after  entry 
met   hif  eye  from  lords  of  the  manor,  their  ancestral 
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numes  dashed  across  the  page  j  from  poor  peaeante,  wlli« 
could  only  make  their  mark ;  from  feminine  signntureB, 
trembling  and  illegible;  marriage  after  marriage  met  hii 
eager  glance,  but  not  yet  the  oaa  which  has  to  loosen  his 
fettcre  and  eet  him  free.  He  turned  the  leares  over,  one 
after  the  other,  his  heart  throbbing  quick  with  wild  hope 
and  irrepressible  fear.  At  last  the  Betting  sun,  ehining  in 
through  the  rich  hues,  the  rubies  and  the  ambers,  the 
heads  of  saintB,  and  blazoned  shields  en  the  stained  window 
above  his  head,  flung  radiant  colours  on  one  dim  yellow 
sheet,  illumining  with  its  aureole  of  light  the  two  signat 
he  sought — ^tlie  words  that  gave  him  ransom — the  ni 
that  struck  off  his  chaioa : 

GhJlBLES  Tbefdsis. 

Ldct  Davis. 
And  as  bis  eye  fell  upon  the  page  which  freed  him  from 
the  wife  who  had  so  long  cursed  his  life,  and  stained  liis 
honour,  and  made  his  name  abhorrent  in  his  sight  because 
ihe  bore  it,  De  Vigne  staggered  forward,  and,  flinging  the 
CBsement  oneii,  leant  out  into  the  calm,  fresh  evening. 
stunned  hj  his  sudden  deliverance  as  by  some  mortal  blow, 
and  gaspino'  for  breath,  while  the  warm  westerly  wind  swept 
over  him,  like  a  man  who  has  escaped  from  the  lurid  heat 
of  fire  into  the  pure,  sweet  air  of  a  breaking  dawn. 

He  was  Free  !  The  life  which  he  had  so  madly  sought 
to  spend  like  water,  and  fling  off  from  hira  as  an  evil  too 
bitter  to  be  borne,  among  tlie  jungles  of  Sciude  and  on  the 
steppes  of  the  Crimen,  was  once  more  rich,  and  precious, 
and  beloved; — he  learned  at  last  what  his  wayward  nature 
had  been  long  ere  it  would  believe,  that  the  fate  we  deem  a 
curse  is  oftentimes  an  angel  in  disguise,  if  we  wait  patiently 
for  the  uufolding  of  its  wings  from  the  darkiieaa  whicb 
enshrouds  them. 


OHAPTEE  XXSrS. 


Two  days  ai'ter  there  was  a  fete  given  at  Enghien,  at  tha 
princely  maison  de  plalsance  of  an  English  Earl — a  stout, 
bloated  old  man,  lavish  us  the  wind,  and  rich  ns  a  Russiaii, 
who,  consetguentlj,  had  all  the  most  seductive  Fariaienneti 
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to  make  love  to  him ;  Dalilah  caring  very  little  who  hei 
Samson  be,  provided  she  can  cut  oiF  his  locks  to  her  own 
advantage.  The  fete  was  of  unusual  magnificence,  and  the 
Empress  of  it  was  "  the  Trefusis,"  as  we  call  her,  "  that 
poor  fellow  De  Vigne's  wife — a  very  fast  lot,  too,"  as  men 
m  general  called  her — **  ma  Eeine,"  as  the  Earl  of  More- 
hampton  called  her,  in  that  pleasant  familiarity  which  she 
ever  readily  admitted  to  those  good  friends  of  hers,  who 
emptied  half  the  Palais  Eoyal  upon  her  in  bijouterie, 
jewellery,  and  other  innocent  gifts  of  amity ; — a  familiarity 
that  always  stopped  Vw*^  short  of  the  divorce  court,  over  the 
water.  The  Trefusis  reigned  at  Enghien,  and  remarkably 
well  she  looked  in  her  sovereignty,  her  jewelled  ivory 

Earasol  handle  for  her  sceptre,  and  her  handsome  eyes  for 
er  droit  de  conquete.  Only  three  nights  before  she  had 
lain  on  the  dank  grass  in  the  Eoyal  Eorest,  where  the  mad 
agony  of  a  man,  whom  she  had  goaded  and  taunted,  had 
flung  her  off,  bidding  her  thank  God,  not  him,  he  had  not 
murdered  her  in  that  ghastly  temptation.  Unly  three 
nights  before  1  but  to-day  she  sat  under  the  limes  at 
Enghien,  the  very  memory  of  that  hour  cast  behind  her  for 
evermore,  save  when  she  remembered  how  she  had  jeered, 
how  she  had  triumphed — remembered  in  gloating  glee,  for 
her  victim  could  not  escape  her  snare.  The  Trefusis  had 
rarely  looked  better — never  felt  more  secure  in  her  com- 
plete vengeance  upon  De  Vigne,  her  omnipotent  sway 
over  Morehampton,  and  all  her  lordly  clique,  than  now. 
She  was  beautifully  rouged,  the  carnation  tint  rich  and  soft, 
and  defying  all  detection ;  her  black  Chantilly  lace  sweep- 
ing around  her  superb  form ;  a  parure  of  amethysts  glit- 
tering in  her  bosom  as  she  drove  down  to  the  villa  in  the 
EarPs  carriage,  and  reigned  under  the  limes  in  dominance 
and  triumph,  as  she  had  reigned  since  the  day  she  had  first 
looked  at  her  own  face  in  the  mirror,  and  sworn  by  that 
face,  to  rise,  and  to  revenge. 

In  brilliant  style  Morehampton  had  prepared  to  receive 
her,  for  he  admired  the  quasi-milliner  of  Erestonhills  more 
than  anything  else,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  extreme  rage 
of  La  Baronne  de  Br^oques,  Mademoiselle  Celeste  Papillon, 
of  the  Fran9ais,  and  many  other  fair  Parisiennes.  There 
was  the  villa  itself,  luxurious  as  Eugene  Sue*s ;  and  there 
wee  3  grounds  with  alcoves,  and  statues,  and  rosiers ;  there 
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vu  &  "  paTillon  des  arts,"  nbere  Borne  of  the  best  cant 
in  Paris  pang  like  nightingales;  there  was  a  dejeu 
the  best  cookery  in  Prance — who  can  say  more 
were  wines  that  would  have  made  Bahab  or  Fatber  Msthev 
swear,  with  Trimalchio,  "  Vita  vinum  est ; "  there  were 
l.lenty  of  men,  lions,  litterateurs,  and  iiiilorda  An^laia,  who 
were  not  bored  there,  because  they  could  ear  and  do  just 
what  they  pleased,  with  no  reatrnint  upon  them  whaterer. 
And  there  were  plenty  of  wooien  (very  handsome  ones,  too^ 
for  tlie  Earl  would  never  have  wasted  his  invitations  on 
plain  faces),  who  Bmokcd  and  laughed  at  griooUe*  tales, 
and  drank  the  Johonnisberg  and  the  Steinberg  verr  freely 
for  each  dainty  lips,  aud  imitated  us  with  their  tranchant 
niatiners,  their  slung,  aud  their  Uonneium,  in  everything 
except  their  toilettes,  which  wure  eicliisiveiy  feminine  in 
their  brillinnce  and  volumiiioua  extent. 

The  dejeilner  was  over,  during  which  the  noble  Eari, 
big  friends  in  tlie  Upper  Houae  termed  bi 
wero  most  politely  damning  him,  was  exceedingly  dert 
to  tlie  Trei'uais,  and  thought  he  had  never  seea  anvthi 
finer  than  tliose  admirably-tinted  eyes  and  bcaotil 
coloured  cheeks.  He  did  not  care  for  your  nympl 
eighteen,  they  were  generally  too  shy  and  too  thin  to 
faiste ;  he  liked  bien  eomerveet,  fullblown,  magoi&ceat  rosea, 
like  the  ex-milliner.  The  dejeuner  was  over,  at  which  the 
Trefusis  bad  reigned  with  supreme  couteutment,  laughed 
very  loudly,  and  drank  champagne  enough  for  a  young 
comet  juat  joined;  at  which  old  Fantyre  had  enjoyed  the 
ji&teB  de  fotegraa  and  other  delicacies,  iike  an  oli gourmelle 
as  she  was,  told  dirty  stories  in  broad  Irish- French,  and 
chuckled  in  Len<e]f  to  see  gouty  old  Morehampton  playing 
the  gallant :  and  at  which  MudemoiBelle  Papillon  could  have 
fainted  with  spite,  but  not  willing  to  give  the  detested 
Englishwoman  bo  enormous  a  triumph,  resisted  her  feeliof^ 
with  noble  horoisra . 

The  d^jouuer  waa  over,  and  the  guests  had  broken  up 
into  groups,  dispersing  themselves  over  the  villa  and  -'- 
grouiiils.  The  Trefusis  and  Morehampton  took  themse] 
to  the  Pavilion  dca  Arts  ;  but,  after  hearing  one  song  * 
the  "  Traviata,"  Ma  Koine  was  bored — she  cared  nol 
for  music — and  she  threw  herself  down  on  a  seat  ui 
some  ]ini9«n-treea  to  tali»  ioe.  lisLon  to  bis  priTftto 
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wbich  was  playing  close  bj,  and  flatter  him  about  his  new 
baroucbe,  which  she  knew  would  be  offered  her  as  soon  as 
she  bad  praised  it.  It  was  by  such  gifts  as  these  she 
managed  to  eke  out  her  income,  and  live  au  premier  in 
the  Champs  Elysees.  Morehampton  flung  himself  on  the 
grass  at  her  feet,  forgetful  of  gout  and  lumbago ;  other  men 
gathered  round  her;  she  was  "a  deuced  flne  woman/' 
they  thought,  but,  "by  Cteorge!  they  didn't  envy  De 
Vigne."  The  band  played  valses  and  B^ranger  airs ;  the 
Earl  was  diverted  between  admiration  of  the  black  eyes 
above,  and  rueful  recollections  of  the  damp  turf  beneath 
him  ;  Mademoiselle  Fapillon  made  desperate  love  to  Leslie 
Egerton,  of  the  Queen's  Bays,  but  never  missed  a  word  or 
a  glance  that  went  on  under  the  lime-trees  for  all  tliat^ 
with  that  peculiar  double  set  of  optics  and  oral  nerves  with 
which  women  seem  gifted.  Very  brilliant,  and  pleasant, 
and  lively,  and  Watteau-like  it  all  was;  and,  standing 
under  an  alcove  at  some  little  distance,  mingling  unnoticed 
with  the  crowd  of  domestics,  stood  Eaymond,  alicu  Charles 
Trefusis,  come  to  claim  his  wife,  as  he  had  been  bound  to 
do  on  receipt  of  De  Vigne's  reward — none  the  less  weighty 
a  one,  you  may  be  sure,  because  the  man  had  been  giveu 
only  a  promise,  and  not  a  bond.  De  Yigne's  honour  in 
those  matters  was  in  exact  inverse  ratio  to  the  world's. 

"By  Jove!  sir,"  the  fellow  whispered  to  me — I  had 
come  with  him  to  see  he  kept  good  faith,  and  did  not  give 
us  the  slip — '*  just  look  at  her,  what  a  dash  she  cuts,  and 
what  a  fool  she's  making  of  that  old  lord !  That's  Lord 
Morehampton,  ain't  it,  sir  ?  I  think  I  remember  him  in 
Pall  Mall.  I  suppose  Lucy's  bewitched  him.  Isn't  she  a 
wonderful  woman,  sir  ?  Who'd  think,  to  see  her  now,  that; 
she  was  ever  the  daughter  of  a  beggar-woman,  and  a  little 
milliner  girl  at  Erestonhills,  making  bonnets  and  dresses 
for  parsons'  wives !  " 

I  looked  at  her  as  he  spoke,  and,  though  it  seemed  won- 
derful to  him,  it  did  not  seem  wondei^ul  to  me.  Lucy 
Pavis's  rise  was  such  a  rise  as  Lucy  Davis  was  certain  to 
make,  favoured  by  opportunity  as  she  had  been — ^neither 
more  or  less  of  a  rise  than  a  hard-headed,  unscrupulous, 
excessively  handsome  woman,  determined  to  push  her  way 
and  able  to  take  the  best  possible  advantage  of  every  tun 
•f  the  wheel,  was  pretty  sure  to  eflfect.    She  could  not 
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t  make  beiri^H 
J  what  eheM^B 


tnakf  lerself  a  gentlewomfln — sbe  could  not  i 

a  woman  of  talent  or  of  ton.     She  w  

been  for  tlie  List  dozen  years,  with  the  aid  of  money,  dreaa, 
and  oasuranre — a  dashing,  haodsonie,  skilful  intrigante, 
whose  ina<;iiificeDce  of  form  made  men  forget  her  style,  and 
whose  fullblown  beauty  made  them  content  with  the  pad- 
city  of  idens,  and  the  vulgar  harahuesa  of  tone,  in  the  tew 
words  wliith  ever  passed  her  lipa,  which  were  too  wiae  to 
essay  often,  that  aure  touchstone  of  mind  and  education— 
OOUTersatioD. 

Esymond  stood  looking  at  her,  a  cunnin?,  malicious 
gleam  of  aatialaetion  in  hia  little  light  eyes.  His  wife  had 
made  a  better  thing  of  life  than  he:  he  deteated  her  ac- 
cordingly :  be  had  many  old  grudges  to  pay  off  against  her 
for  bitter,  enarhng  uords,  and  money  flung  to  him,  because 
Bbe  feared  him,  with  a  sneer,  and  an  invective ;  he  hated 
her  for  having  lived  in  clover,  while  he  had  not  even  had  a 
taste  of  luxury,  save  the  luxuries  of  flunkeyiam  and  valet- 
dom,  since  they  parted,  and  he  enjoyed  pulling  her  up  io 
the  midst  of  her  glories  with  such  malignant  pleasure  as 
wns  natural  to  his  disposition.  She  bad  married  him  at 
two-und -twenty  ;  she  had  made  him  repent  of  it  before  the 
honeymoon  wna  out:  she  had  played  her  cards  since  to  her 
onn  glorifieation  and  hia  mortiScation ;  there  was  plenty  in 
all  that  to  give  him  no  little  enjoyment  in  throwing  ber 
back,  with  a  jerk,  in  the  midat  of  her  race.  He  stood 
looking  at  her  with  a  peculiar  smile  on  his  lipa.  I  dare  aay 
he  was  thinking  what  a  fool  he  had  been  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  black-eyed  milliner  of  Frestonhilla,  and  what  afar 
greater  fool  still  was  hia  lordship  of  Morehampton  to  waste 
BO  much  time  and  so  much  money,  such  wines,  such  jewel- 
lery, and  such  adoration,  on  this  full-blown  rose,  whom  no 
one  ever  tried  to  gather  but  they  impaled  themselves  upon 
her  dexterously  moss-hidden  thorns. 

At  last  the  Trefuaia,  tired  of  ices,  cancans,  and  Muts- 
hampton's  florid  compliments,  rose  to  go  into  the  houae, 
and  look  at  Bome  Itose  Du  Eerri  vases  that  had  belouged 
to  Madame  de  Parabere ;  Morehampton  sprung  to  his  fwt 
with  boyish  lightness  and  gallimt  disregard  of  the  gout, 
and  then — her  husband  stepped  forward ;  and  I  doubt  V 
Nemesis,  though  she  often  took  a  more  imposing,  ore: 
usuBied  a  deadlier  guise  than  that  of  the  oi-devant  ralet) 
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The  Trefusis  gave  an  irrepressible  start  as  slie  saw  bim  i 
the  colour  left  hep  lips ;  her  cheeks  it  could  not  leave. 
She  began  laughing  and  talking  to  Morehampton  hurriedlj-, 
nervously,  incoherently,  but  there  was  a  wild,  lurid  gleam 
in  her  eyes,  restless  and  savage.  Her  husband  touched 
his  hat  submissively,  but  with  a  queer  smile  still  on  his 
face: 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  but  may  I  be  allowed  to 
relieve  you  of  the  escort  of  my  wife  ?  ** 

Morehampton  twisted  himself  round,  stuck  his  gold  glass 
in  his  eye,  and  stared  with  all  his  might ;  the  men  crowded 
closer,  stroking  their  moustaches  in  curiosity  and  surprise ; 
the  English  women,  who  could  understand  the  speech,  sus- 
pended the  spoonfuls  of  ice  that  were  en  route  to  their  lips, 
and  broke  off  their  conversation  for  a  minute ;  the  Trefusis 
flushed  scarlet  to  her  very  brow,  her  eyes  scintillated  and 
glared  like  a  tigress  just  stung  by  a  shot  that  inflames  all 
her  savage  nature  into  fury — ever  ready  with  a  lie,  sh* 
clung  to  Morehampton's  arms : 

"  My  dear  Lord !  T  know  this  poor  creature  very  well : 
he  is  a  lunatic — a  con^x-med  lunatic — a  harmless  one  quite ; 
it  is  one  of  his  haJlacinations  that  every  woman  he  sees  and 
admires  is  hi*»  ^fe,  who  ran  away  from  him,  and  turned  his 
brain  wit^  oer  infidelity.  He  is  harmless — at  least  I  have 
always  heard  so — but  pray  tell  your  servants  to  take  him 
away,     it  is  very  horrible ! " 

It  was  an  admirably-told  £Eilsehood !  — ^told,  too,  with  the 
most  natural  ease,  the  most  natural  compassion  imaginable 
— and  it  passed  muster  with  Morehampton,  who  signed  to 
two  of  his  lacqueys. 

^  Seize  that  fellow  and  turn  him  out  of  the  grounds. 
How  did  he  get  in,  Soames  ?  Go  for  some  gendarmes  if 
he  resist  you,  said  the  Earl,  aloud ;  then  bent  his  head, 
and  added  (sotto  voce),  '^  How  grieved  I  am,  dearest,  that 
you  should  be  so  absurdly  annoyed.  What  a  shockingly 
stupid  fellow!    Brain  turned,  vou  say — and  for  a  wife?  * 

But  Baymond  signed  off  the  two  footmen,  who  were 
circling  gingerly  round  him  like  two  dogs  round  a  hedge- 
hog, not  admiring  th^r  task,  having  a  genuine  horror  of 
lunacy,  and  being  enervated,  probably,  by  the  epicureanismr 

plush-existence. 

•*  That  is  a  piettjr  sitmy,  my  lowi,  only  anfortunately,  il 

2  I 
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ian't  fru«.  Ben  troTat<i — but  ail  a  bambug  I  I  am  aa  eane 
aa  anybody  here;  much  too  Bane  to  have  my  brwn  turoed 
because  my  wile  ran  away  from  me.  Moat  men  would  thank 
their  stars  for  aucb  a  kitid  delireraiice  !  I  am  como  to  claim 
□line,  thougb,  for  a  little  busioeaa  there  ia  to  be  done,  and 
ahe  ifl  on  jour  arm.  my  lord.  She  married  me  luQeteea 
years  ago,  aud  made  me  repent  of  it  before  a  month  was 
out." 

"  Dear,  dear  I  how  absurd,  and  yet  bow  shocking  I  Pray 
►end  him  away,"  whispered  the  Trefiiaia,  clinging  to  the 
Earl'a  arm,  looking,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  tikea  demon 
than  a  divinity,  for  her  lipa  were  white  and  twitching 
savagely,  and  spota  of  rouge  glared  aearlet. 

"  Do  jou  hear  me,  fellows  f  Turn  that  impudent  rascal 
out!"  Bwore  Morebampton. 

"That  fellow's  wife!  Why,  she's  De  Vigne's  wife. 
Everybody  knows  tbnt !  "  muttered  LesKe  Egerton,  atiek- 
ing  his  glass  in  his  eye.  "  Saw  him  married  myself,  poor 
wretch ! "' 

" Mait  qa'ett-ee  que  c'eet  done?"  aeked  Mademoiselle 
PaiiiiloD,  edging  herself  in  with  a  dim  delicious  idea  that 
it  was  Bomething  detrimeutal  to  her  rival. 

"Kick  him  out!"  "Turn  him  out!"  "An  escaped 
lunatic ! "  "  Impertinent  rascal  1 "  "  Ma  foi  !  ^'a-t-il 
ihmc!"  '^  Mait  eomme  c'ew  e-^raordinaire  !  "  "J)ieu! 
qu'est-ee  qve  cela  veut  dire  I "  resounded  on  all  sides  from 
iforehampton's  guests  and  tlie  Trefuais's  adorers. 

"  Major  De  Vtgne's  wife?  "  repeated  Baymond.  "  No, 
she's  not,  gentlemen ;  he  knows  it  now,  too,  and  thanks 
Heaven  for  it.  She  married  me,  as  I  any,  nineteen  yean 
ago ;  more  fool  I  to  let  her  I  Tteelve  years  ago  ahe  married 
Major  lie  Vigne.  So  you  spe,  my  lord,  she  is  my  wife,  not 
bis,  and  I  believe  what  she  has  dune  is  given  a  nasty,  coarse, 
impolite  term  by  law.  "What  I  telJ  you  ia  quite  true.  Here's 
Captain  Chevasn^,  my  lord,  who  will  tell  you  the  same, 
and  tel!  it  better  than  I.  Come,  old  girl,  you've  hail  aloDg 
holiday  ;  yon  must  come  with  me  and  work  for  a  little 
prhile  now." 

He  spnke  with  a  diabolical  grin,  and,  thus  appealed  to,  I 
went  forward  and  gave  Morehampton  as  succinctly  aa  I 
could  the  outlines  of  the  atory.  The  Trefusia's  fate  gww 
grey  as  asbea,  aave  where  the  rouge  remained  in  two  farighl 
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crimson  spots  fixed  and  unchanged,  her  eyes  glittered  in 
tiger-like  fury,  and  her  parasol  fell  to  the  ground,  its  ivory 
handle  snapped  in  two  as  her  hands  clenched  upon  it,  only 
with  a  violent  effort  restraining  herself  from  flying  at  mine 
or  her  husband's  throat.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the 
clever  G-reek  had  her  own  marked  card  turned  against  her ; 
her  schemes  of  malice,  of  vengeance,  of  ambition,  were  all 
swept  away  like  cobwebs,  never  to  be  gathered  up  again. 
De  Yigne  was  free,  and  she  was  caught  in  her  own  toils  1 

She  swung  round,  sweeping  her  black  Chantilly  lace 
round  her,  and  scatt^ing  h^  sandal-wood  perfume  on  the 
air,  laughing : 

*'And  do  you  believe  this  cook-and-buU  story.  Lord 
Morehampton  ?  "  Her  voice  came  out  in  a  low,  fierce  hiss, 
like  a  serpent's,  while  her  large,  sensual,  ruby  lips  curled 
and  quivered  with  impotent  rage.  "Do  you  believe  this 
valef  a  tale,  bribed  by  a  man  who  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  prove  his  lawful  marriage  false,  and  the  corro- 
borating story  told  so  glibly  by  a  gentleman  who,  though 
he  calls  himself  a  man  of  honour,  would  swear  black  were 
white  to  pleasure  his  Mend  P  " 

"  Come,  come,  there,  my  lady ! "  laughed  Baymoi^d. 
**  Wait  a  bit.  Don't  call  us  bad  names.  You  can't  ride 
the  high  horse  any  more  like  that,  and  if  you  don't  take 
care  what  you  say  we'll  have  you  up  for  Hbel ;  we  will,  I 
assure  you.  Come,  you  used  to  be  wide-awake  once,  and  if 
you  don't  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head  it  may  be  the 
worse  for  you." 

''Lord  Morehampton,  will  you  endure  this?  I  must 
appeal," — began  the  Trefusis,  turning  again  to  that  noble 
Earl,  who,  with  his  double  eye-glass  in  his  eye,  and  his 
under-lip  dropped  in  extreme  astonishment,  was  too  much 
amazed  and  too  much  annoyed,  at  such  an  unseemly  an;i 
untimely  interruption  to  his  morning  f^te  to  take  any  part 
in  the  proceedings  whatever.  He  was  a  little  shy  of  ner, 
indeed,  and  kept  edging  back  slowly  and  surely.  She  was 
trembling  now  from  h^ul  to  foot  wi^h  rage  at  her  defeat, 
tenor  for  the  consequenoes  of  the  es^Iandre,  mad  wrath  and 
hatred  that  her  prey  had  slipped  from  her  leash. 

Her  husband  intermpted  her  with  a  coarse  laugh,  before 
fiha  could  finish  her  sentence. 
V     **  You  appeal  to  your  eavaUer  tervemte^  madameP    Oh 
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a  my  Lord  Moreharopton  like  to  protect  yon,  I  hsTC  no 
objection ;  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  off  my  hands, 
Dnd  I  only  wish  him  joy  of  his  bargain.  And  nest  tinie, 
Lucy,  maie  sure  your  chickens  are  hatched  before  you 
begin  to  count  them  !  " 

At  BO  summary  a  propoBition  &om  a.  husband,  the  £arl 
iuvoluatarily  drew  back,  blank  dismay  visible  on  hia  purple 
and  BUpme  features.  The  offer  alarmed  him  !  TheTrefusis 
was  a  deuced  handsome  woman,  but  she  was  a.  deuced 
expensive  one  too,  thought  he,  and  he  hardly  desired 
to  be  saddled  with  her  thus.  Added  to  bis  other  expenses, 
for  a  permanence,  she  would  go  very  near  to  ruin  him,  not 
to  mention  tears,  reproaeheB,  and  scenes  from  many  otber 
quarters  ;  and  "  she  is  a  very  vixen  of  a  temper !  "  reflected 
bis  lordahip  wisely,  as  he  edged  a  little  further  back,  and 
left  her  standing  alone — who  is  not  alone  in  defeat? 

The  Treliisjs  looked  round  on  the  crowds  as  they  hung 
back  from  her,  with  a  scatning  aefiant  glance,  her  fierce 
black  eyes  seeming  to  smite  and  wither  all  tbey  lit  on ; 
great  savage  lines  gathered  round  her  mouth  and  down  her 
brow,  that  was  dark  with  mortification  and  impotent  chain ed- 
up  fury.  She  glancad  around,  her  lips  twitching  like  a 
enared  animal's,  her  face  ashy  grey,  save  where  the  crimson 
rouge  burned  in  two  oval  patches,  flaring  there  like  streaks 
of  Same,  in  hideous  contrast  to  the  deathly  pallor  of  the 
rest.  She  was  defeated,  outdone,  humiliated ;  the  frauds 
and  Bchemea  of  twenty  years  fruitless  and  unavailing  in  the 
end  ;  her  victim  free,  her  enemies  triumphaat !  She  glared 
upon  us  ail,  till  the  boldest  women  shrank  away  terrified, 
and  the  men  shuddered  aa  they  thought  what  a  fiend  in- 
carnate this  their  "  beUe  femme  was  1  Then  ehe  gathered 
her  costly  lace  around  her.  To  do  hcrjustice,  she  was  game 
to  the  last  I 

"  Order  my  carriage  I  " 

She  was  beaten,  but  she  would  not  show  it ;  and  to  her 
carriage  she  swept,  her  rich  Chantilly  gathered  round  her. 
jer  silks  rustling,  her  perfume  scenting  the  air,  her  trained 
dress  bruehing  the  lime-bloasoms  off  the  lawn,  her  step 
Btately  and  measured,  her  head  defiantly  erect,  leaving  on 
the  grass  behind  her  the  fragile  ivory  handle,  symbol  of  her 
foiled  vengeance — her  impotent  wrath — her  dethroned 
•overeignty.     There  was  a  moment's  silence  as  ehe  swept 
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across  the  lawn,  her  tall  Chasseur,  in  his  dashing  green  and 
gold  uniform,  walking  before  her,  her  two  footmen  with 
th^ir  long  white  wands  behind,  and  at  her  side,  dogging  her 
footsteps,  with  his  sneer  if  retribution  and  his  smile  of  ven- 
geance, the  valet  who  had  claimed  her  as  his  wife.  There 
was  a  moment's  silence ;  then  the  tongues  were  loosened, 
and  her  friends,  and  her  rivals,  and  her  adorers  spake. 

"  Gad  ! "  quoth  my  Lord  of  Morehampton,  "  she  looked 
quite  ugly,  'pon  my  soul  she  did,  with  those  great  rouge 
spots  on  her  cheeks.     Curse  it !  how  deuced  shocking  I  '* 

*'  Mon  DieUy  milord,*^  sneered  Mademoiselle  PapiUon,  '*  I 
congratulate  you  I  Perhaps  you  will  take  the  rdle  of  the 
third  husband  ?  " 

*'  Better  go  and  be  Queen  of  the  Greeks — deuced  sharp 
woman !  "  said  Lee  Phillips. 

''Always  said  that  creature  was  a  bad  lot.  Plucky 
enough,  though ! "  remarked  Leslie  Egerton,  with  his 
cigarette  in  his  teeth. 

"  The  biter  bit ! "  chuckled  old  Fantyre.  "  Well,  she 
was  yery  useful  to  me,  but  she  was  always  a  bad  lot,  as  you 
say,  Leslie ;  horrid  temper  1  She  shoula  have  managed  her 
game  better.  I've  no  patience  with  people  who  don't  make 
sure  of  their  cards !  Dear,  dear  I  who'll  read  me  to  sleep  of 
a  night?" 

Ajid  the  others  all  crowded  round  me,  dirty  old  Pantyre 
peering  closest  of  all  with  her  little  bright,  cunning,  in- 
quisitive eyes : 

"  Come,  tell  us,  Chevasney,  is  it  true  P  ** 
"  I  say,  old  fellow,  what's  the  row  ?  " 
So  the  world  talks  of  us,  either  in  our  sorrows  or  our 
sins  !  They  were  full  of  curiosity,  annoyance,  amusement— 
as  it  happened  to  affect  them  individually ;  none  of  them 
stopped  to  regret  the  great  lie,  to  remember  the  great  wrong, 
to  grieve  for  the  debased  human  nature,  and  the  bitter  satire 
on  the  Holy  Bond  of  Marriage,  that  stood  out  in  such  black 
letters  in  the  new  story  which  I  added  to  their  repertoire  of 
scandals.  Ckincans  amuse  us;  we  never  stop  to  recollect 
the  guilt,  the  sorrow,  or  the  falsehood,  that  must  give  them 
their  foundation-stone,  their  colonring,  and  their  flavour ! 
Mademoiselle  Papillon  was  perchance  nearest  of  all  to  the 
moral  of  the  scene,  when  she  shrugged  her  little  plump 
shoolders : — 
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"  Who  would  ever  dare  marry !    It  is  a  lottery  is  *hkh 
all  draw  blanks.     lu  love,  one  ie  nu  aogel;  in  man' 
Send  I    Pof  1  who  would  risk  one*8  ueck  in  its  hslter 


CHAPTER  XL. 


Thk  Bpring  Bunahino  which  lit  up  the  eparUing  a 

and  glitteriug  toilettes,  and  gorgeous  lireries  of  the  fete  a 
EnghicD,  shiniug  on  the  Trelusia'a  parure  of  ametlijsta, 
and  on  tlie  rich  scarlet  rouge  of  her  ebeets — that  flag  of 
defiance  which  flaunted  there  in  defeat  aa  in  rictorr!— 
ehone  at  the  same  hour  through  the  dark  luxurinnt  folii^ 
of  the  chcBuuts  at  the  Siamao  du  For^t  in  Poutainobleau, 
on  the  hlac-bougha  heavy  with  raasaed  bloeaom,  on  ths 
half-opened  roae-buda  clinging  round  the  woodwork  of  tha 
'viitique  walla,  and  on  the  bwoIIow'h  nest  nestled  under  the 
broad  shadow  of  the  eaves.  A  warm  amber  light  lay  on 
the  earth,  and  in  it  the  gnnta  were  whirling  at  their  play, 
and  the  early  butterflies  fluttering  their  eaifron  wmgBi 
whilst  the  distant  chimes  of  a  church  clock  afar  off  were 
ringing  the  quarters  slowly,  on  the  atillnesa  which  nothing 
broke.  Ana  out  on  the  dark  oakeu  aiU  of  one  of  the 
windowB,  drooping  her  head  upon  her  hands,  while  the 
tight  flickered  down  upon  her  hair  through  the  network  of 
the  leaves,  leant  a  womao,  atone ;  heedJesa,  in  the  depth  of 
her  own  thought,  of  the  play  of  the  south  wind,  or  the 
tonga  of  the  birds,  aa  both  made  mueic  about  her.  She 
was  alone,  not)iing  near  her  aave  the  bee  droning  in  the 
cup  of  the  early  roae,  or  the  yellow  butterfly  that  settled  on 
her  hair  unnoticed.  Her  head  was  bent,  resting  on  her 
hand ;  her  face  was  very  pale,  save  when  now  and  then  a 
deep  warm  flush  pasaed  over  it,  auddenly  to  fade  again  S> 
quickly ;  her  eves  were  dark  and  dreamy,  with  a  yeamiug 
tendernesa ;  and  on  her  lips  was  a  smile  mourofol  yet 
proud,  as,  half  unconadously,  they  uttered  the  word«  o1 
her  thoughts  aloud :  "  I  will  not  leave  thee,  no,  nor  yet 
forsake  thee.  Where  tliou  goest,  1  will  go;  thy  peopla 
•lull  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God!" 

They  wore   the    words  of  an   oath— an    oath    to  whcM 
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keeping  she  would  dedicate  her  life,  eyen  though,  to  so 
keep  it,  that  life  should  be  in  the  world's  eyes  condemned 
and  sacrificed  She  leant  there  against  the  dark  wood- 
work, alone,  the  silence  unbroken  that  reigned  about  her, 
save  when  the  wind  swept  through  the  fragrant  branches 
above,  or  the  rush  of  a  bird's  delicate  wings  cleft  the  air. 
Suddenly — ^in  the  stillness,  while  yet  it  was  so  distrnt  that 
no  other  ear  could  have  heard  it — she  caught  a  footfall, 
while  its  sound  was  so  faint  that  it  did  not  break  the 
silence,  as  the  spaniel  catches  the  s^ep  of  his  master  while 
yet  afar  off.  She  lifted  her  head  with  the  wild,  eager 
grace  that  was  as  natural  to  her  as  its  freedom  to  a  flower, 
her  eyes  growing  dark  and  humid  in  their  expectancy,  her 
colour  changing  swiftly  with  the  force  of  a  joy  so  keen  that 
it  trenched  on  anguish,  with  the  hot  viyid  flush  of  a  love 
strong  as  the  life  in  which  it  was  embedded  and  entwined. 
Then,  with  a  low,  glad  cry.  Alma  sprang,  swift  as  an  ante- 
lope, to  meet  him,  and  to  cling  to  him,  as  she  would  have 
clung  to  him  through  evil  and  adversity,  through  the  scorn 
of  shame  and  the  throes  of  death,  through  the  taunts  of 
the  world,  and  the  ghastly  terrors  of  the  grave. 

For  many  moments  he  could  find  no  words  even  to  tell 
her  that  wmch  she  never  dreamed  of,  that  which  panted  on 
his  lips ;  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  crushing  her  in  one  long, 
close  embrace,  meeting  as  those  meet  who  would  not  spend 
one  hour  of  their  lives  asunder.  For  many  moments  he 
bent  over  her,  speechless,  breathless,  straining  her  madly  to 
him,  spending  on  her  lips  the  passion  that  found  no  fitting 
utterance  in  the  words ;  then,  stifled  and  hoarse  in  its  very 
agony  of  joy,  his  voice  broke  out : 

"  You  will  be  my  wife — thank  QtoA,  with  me — I  am  free !  '• 
•  •••••• 

The  day  stole  onward;  fiftintly  from  the  far  distance 
swung  the  silvery  sound  of  evening  bells ;  the  low  south 
winds  stirred  amongst  the  lilac-blossoms,  shaking  their 
rich  fragrance  out  upon  the  air ;  the  bees  hummed  them* 
selves  to  slumber  in  the  hearts  of  folded  roses ;  the  mellow 
amber  light  grew  deeper  and  clearer,  while  the  day  was 
passing  onward,  ere  long  to  sink  into  night.  And  as  the 
rays  of  the  western  sun  through  the  parted  network  of  the 
leaves  fell  about  his  feet,  shining  in  tne  eyes  of  the  woman 
he  lovedf  and  bathing  her  hair  in  light  where  it  swept  across 
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hlB  breast,  De  Vigne  bowed  bis  head  in  tbankBgiving ;  not 
alone  for  tbe  joy  iii  wbicli  his  life  was  steeped,  not  alone  for 
his  freedom  from  hia  dtadly  curse,  but  for  that  liour,  paat 
yet  still  ao  near ;  bo  near  that  etill  he  sickened  at  it,  aa  men 
at  the  memory  of  some  horrible  death  thev  have  but  by  a 
hair's  breadth  escaped.  That  hour  when,  tor  the  first  tinie 
in  all  hia  ■wayward,  headlong,  vehement  manhood,  be  had 
Tesiited ;  and  flung  off  from  him  the  crime  which,  yielded 
to  but  oue  fleeting  iustant,  would,  though  never  tracked  of 
known  by  man,  hoTB  made  him  taste  fire  in  every  kisa,  quail 
before  the  light  (/f  every  day,  and  start  in  the  sweat  of 
agony,  and  the  terror  of  remembered  guilt  from  hia  aweetest 
rest,  his  moat  deliciona  sleep.  That  hoar  in  the  foreat 
solitude,  when  goaded,  taunted,  reviled,  maddened,  he  bad 
been  face  to  face  with  what  he  loathed,  parted  by  her  from 
what  he  loved,  yet  had  had  etrength  to  fiing  her  from 
him,  unharmed  and  unchabtised.  That  hour  which  had 
been  the  crowning  temptation  of  his  life  when  he  had  bad 
ibrce  to  caat  it  behind  him  with  a  firm  haid,  aud  to  flee 
from  it — fearing  himaelf,  as  the  wiaest  and  Aoliest  amongst 
us  need  do  in  those  dork  hours  which  come  to  all,  wbeu 
there  is  but  a  plank  between  us  and  the  fathomleaa  abysa  of 
Home  great  guilt. 

And  while  the  starlit  night  of  the  early  summer  stole 
onwards  towards  the  eartli,  be  bowed  hia  bead  over  the 
woman  nbo  had  clea^'eil  to  him  through  all,  oud  looking 
backward  to  bis  Past,  tbauked  God. 


CKAFTEB  Xlil.  ^H 

ADIEU     AH     LEOTUDB.  ^* 

Thb  history  is  told  !  It  ia  one  simple  enough  and  com- 
mon enough  in  thia  world,  and  merely  traces  out  the  evil 
ivhich  accrued  to  two  men  in  siDjilur  circumstajices,  al- 
though of  different  temperamenta,  from  that  error  of  judg- 
ment—an  Early  Marriage.  Both  my  friends  took  advantage 
of  their  liberty,  you  aee,  to  tie  tbemaelves  again  1  I  don't 
say  in  that  reapect,  "  60  thou  and  do  likewise,"  ami 
lecteur,  if  you  be  similarly  situated,  but  rather,  if  you  at 
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fipeo—  keep  so !     A  wise  man,  they  say,  knows  when   he  is 
wel]  off. 

In  "  The  Times  "  the  other  day,  I  read  among  the  deaths 
*'  At  Paris,  in  her  ninety-seventh  year,  Sarah,  Viscountess 
Fantyre."  Q-one  at  last,  poor  old  woman,  under  the  sod, 
where  shrewdness  and  trickery,  rouge  and  trump  cards,  are 
of  no  avail  to  her,  though  she  held  by  them  to  the  last. 
She  died  as  she  had  lived,  I  hear,  sitting  at  her  whist- 
table,  be-wigged  and  be-rouged,  gathering  her  dirty,  costly 
lace  about  her,  quoting  George  Selwyn,  dealing  herself  two 
honours  and  six  trumps^  picking  up  the  guineas  with  a 
cunning  twinkle  of  her  monkeyish  eyes,  when  death  tapped 
her  on  the  brain,  and  old  Fantyre  was  carried  off  the  scene 
m  an  apoplectic  fit;  while  her  partner,  the  Comte  de 
Beaujeu,  murmured  over  his  tabatiere,  "Peste!  Death  is 
horribly  ill-bred;  he  should  haye  let  us  played  the  con- 
queror ! " 

What  memoirs  the  old  woman  might  have  left  us  ;  dirty 
ones,  sans  doute,  but  what  memoirs  of  intrigues,  plots, 
scandals,  schemes ;  what  rich  glimpses  behind  the  cards, 
what  amusing  peeps  beneath  the  purple !  A  great  many 
people,  though,  are  glad,  I  dare  say,  that  the  Pantyre 
experiences  are  not  down  in  black  and  white,  and  no  pub- 
lisher, perhaps,  would  have  been  courageous  enough  to  risk 
their  issue.  They  would  have  blackened  plenty  of  fair 
reputations  had  their  gunpowder  burst ;  they  would  have 
offended  a  world  which  loves  to  prate  of  its  morals,  cackle 
of  its  purity,  and  double-lock  its  chamber-doors;  they 
would  nave  given  ui^  keys  to  many  skeleton  cupboards, 
which  we  should  have  opened,  to  turn  away  more  heart- sick 
than  before! 

Her  prot^g^e,  the  Trefusis,  has  in  nowise  gone  off  the 
scene,  nor  did  she  consent  to  drop  down  into  a  valet's  wife. 
Her  exposure  at  Morehampton's  yUla  had  been  the  most 
bitter  thing  life  could  have  brought  her,  for  she  had  read 
enough  of  Itochefoucauld  to  think  with  him,  *'  Le  ridicule 
d^shonore  plus  que  le  d^shonnenr."  She  sought  the  friendly 
shadow  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  Pearing  her  husband 
no  longer,  she  bribed  him  no  more  ;  and  if  you  like  to  see  her 
any  day,  walk  down  the  Champs  Mys^es,  or  look  out  in  the 
Pr^  Catalan  for  a  carriage  with  lapis-lazuli  liveries,  dashing 
ds  the  Montespan'Sy  and  you  will  nave  pointed  to  you  in  a 


moment  the  full-blown  magnificence  (now  certainly  coarse, 

and  I  dare  eaj  011I7  got  up  at  infinite  trouble  from  Blane 
de  Perle  and  Bulli'a  beat  rouge)  of  the  quasi -mil  liaer  o( 
Freeton hills.  She  has  at  present,  en  proie,  a  Bussian 
prince,  and  thrives  upon  roubles.  Her  imperial  sables  are 
theenv}'  of  the  Quartier;  and  as  women  who  range  under 
the  Piratical  Flag  don't  trouble  their  heads  witli  a  Future, 
the  Trefusis  does  not  stop  to  think  that  she  raaj  end  in  a 
Maison  Dieu,  with  a  bowl  of  soups  maigre,  when  her  beauty 
■hall  have  utterly  lost  all  that  superb  and  sensual  bloom 
which  lured  Se  Vigne  in  hia  hot  youth  to  such  deadly  coBt. 
A  fonng  man  mSinied  is  a  man  ibaXs  marred. 

How  can  the  man  fail  to  be  bo,  who  cbooaes  his  yolce- 
fellow  for  life,  in  all  the  blind  haste,  the  crude  taate  of  his 
earlier  years,  when  taste  in.  all  things  altera  so  utterly  &oin 
youth  to  manhood  ?  In  what  the  youth  thinks  so  wise, 
ikir,  excellent,  half  a  score  or  a  score  years  later  on  be  sees 
but  Little  beauty.  I  Lave  heard  young  fellows  in  their 
college  terms,  utterly  recant  in  June  all  they  swore  by  re- 
ligiously in  January,  equally  earnest  and  sincere,  moreorer, 
in  their  recantation  and  their  adoration !  Taste,  bias, 
opinion,  judgment,  all  alter  as  judgment  widens,  taste 
npens,  and  sight  groi.vs  keener  from  long  mixing  amidst  the 
world,  and  longer  studying  ita  varied  viewa,  God  help, 
then,  the  man  who  has  taken  to  hia  heart,  and  into  Ids  life, 
a  wife  who,  fair  in  his  eyea  in  all  the  glamour  of  love,  all 
the  "  purpureal  light  of  youth,"  is  as  inauIBciont  to  him  in 
his  maturor  years  as  are  the  weaker  thoughts,  the  cruder 
itudies,  the  unformed  judgment,  the  boyish  reveli-iea  of  hia 
youth.  The  thoughts  might  be  well  in  their  way,  the  studies 
oeneficial,  the  judgment  generous  and  just,  the  revels  harm- 
less, but  he  has  o'utgrojen  them — gone  beyond  them — leA 
them  far  behind  him ;  and  he  can  no  more  return  to  them, 
find  fiad  them  sufficient  for  him,  than  be  can  return  to  the 
Gradus  ad  Famassum  of  hia  first  school-days. 

So  the  wife,  too,  may  be  good  in  her  way :  he  may  strire 
to  be  faithful  to  her  and  to  cleave  to  her  as  he  has  aworn  to 
do  ;  be  may  seek  with  all  his  might  to  come  to  her  side,  to 
bring  bock  the  old  feeling,  to  join  tho  broken  chain,  to  End 
her  all  be  needs  and  all  he  used  to  think  her  ;  he  may  strive 
with  all  his  might  to  do  this,  but  it  is  Sysiphus-labour  ;  the 
scales  have  fallen  from  his  eyes,  he  loves  her  no  longer 
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It  is  not  his  fault ;  she  belongs  to  the  tilings  of  his  youth 
which  pleased  a  crude  state,  an  immature  judgment;  he 
sees  her  now  as  she  is,  and  she  is  far  below  him,  far  behind 
him ;  if  he  progress  he  goes  on  alone,  if  he  fall  back  to 
her  level,  his  mind  deteriorates  with  every  day  that  dawns  I 
Would  he  bring  to  the  Commons  no  arguments  riper  than 
the  crude  debates  that  were  his  glory  at  the  Union  ;  would 
he  condemn  himself  in  science  never  to  discard  the  unsound 
theories  that  were  the  delight  of  his  early  speculations; 
would  he  deny  himself  the  right  to  fling  aside  the  moon- 
shine philosophies,  the  cobweb  metaphysics  that  he  wove  in 
his  youth,  and  forbid  himself  title  to  advance  beyond  them  ? 
Surely  not !  Yet  he  would  chain  himself  through  his  life 
long  to  a  yoke-fellow  as  unfit  and  insufficient  to  his  older 
years,  as  ever  the  theories  and  thoughts  of  his  youth  can 
be ;  as  fatal  to  his  peace  while  he  is  bound  to  her,  as  they 
would  be  fatal  to  the  mind  they  dwarfed,  to  the  brain  they 
crammed  into  a  prison-ceU ! 

In  youth  Bosaline  seems  very  fair. 

None  else  being  bjP' 
Heraelf  poised  with  herself  in  either  eye. 

A  young  man  meets  a  voung  girl  in  society,  or  at  the 
sea-side,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  Bhine  steamer ,  she  has  fresh 
colouring,  bright  blue  eyes,  or  black  ones,  as  the  case 
may  be,  very  nice  ankles,  and  a  charming  voice.  She  is  a 
pretty  girl  to  everybody ;  to  him  she  is  beautiful — divine  ! 
He  thinks,  over  his  pipe,  that  she  is  just  his  ideal  of  (Enone, 
if  he  be  of  a  poetic  turn ;  or  meditates  that  she's  "  a  clipper 
of  a  girl,  and,  by  Jupiter !  what  a  pretty  foot ! "  if  of  a 
matenal  disposition.  He  falls  in  love  with  her,  as  the 
phrase  goes ;  he  flirts  with  her  at  water-parties,  and  pays 
her  a  few  morning  calls ;  he  sees  her  trifling  with  a  bit  of 
fancy-work,  and  hears  her  pretty  voice  say  a  few  things 
about  the  weather.  A  few  glances,  a  few  waltzes,  a  few 
tSte-a-tetes,  and  he  proposes.  It  is  a  pretty  dream  for  a 
few  months ;  an  easy  yoke,  perhaps,  for  a  few  years ;  then 
graduallv  the  illusions  drop  one  by  one,  as  the  leaves  drop 
from  a  shaken  rose,  loth,  yet  forced  to  fdl.  He  flnds  her 
mind  narrowed,  bigoted,  Ul-stored,  with  no  single  thought 
in  it  akin  to  his  own.  What  could  he  learn  of  it  in  those 
few  morning  calls,  those  few  ball-room  talks,  when  the 
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glamour  waa  on  him,  and  he  would  have  cared  nathing 
though  she  could  not  have  spelled  Ms  name:  Or — lie  findj 
her  a.  bad  temper  (when  does  temper  ever  ahow  in  society, 
and  how  could  he  see  her  without  society's  controlling  eye 
upon  her?),  snarling  at  her  servants,  her  dogs,  the  soup, 
the  east  winds ;  meeting  him  with  petulant  acerbity,  reveng- 
ing on  him  her  milliner's  neglect,  ner  maid's  stupidity,  her 
roigraioe,  or  her  torn  Mechlin !  Or — he  finds  her  a  heart- 
less coquette,  chaapening  his  honour,  holding  his  name  as 
carelessly  as  a  child  holds  a  mirror,  forgetting,  like  the 
child,  that  a  breath  on  it  is  a  stain;  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
hia  remonstrance  j  flinging  at  him,  with  a  sneer,  some  died- 
out  folly — "  before  /  knew  you,  sir !  " — that  she  baa  fer- 
reted out;  goading  him  to  words  that  he  knows,  for  his 
own  dignity,  were  best  unsaid,  then  turning  to  hysteria  and 
te  potant  en  martyre.  Or — and  this,  I  take  it  ia  the  worst 
case  for  both — the  wife  ia  a  good  wife,  as  many  (ladiea  say 
most)  wives  are;  he  knows  it,  lie  feels  it,  he  honours  her 
for  it, — but  she  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him !  He 
cornea  home  worn-out  with  a  day's  labour,  but  succesafiil 
from  it;  he  sita  down  to  a  tgte-a-tete  dinner;  be  telis  ber 
of  the  hard-won  election,  the  hot-worded  debate  in  the 
House,  the  isaue  of  a  great  law  case  that  he  baa  brought 
off  victorious,  the  compliment  to  his  corps  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, of  the  one  thing  that  ia  the  essence  of  his 
life  aud  the  end  of  his  ambition ;  she  listened  with  a  vague, 
amiable,  absent  smile,  hut  her  heart  is  cot  with  nini, 
nor  her  ear.  "Yea,  dear — indeed — how  very  mce  I  But 
cook  has  ruined  that  splendid  haunch.  Do  look !  it  u 
really  burnt  to  a  cinder  1  "  She  never  gives  him  any  more 
than  that!  She  cannot  help  it;  her  mission  ia  emphati- 
cally to  "  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  Bmall-beer."  The  per- 
petual drop,  drop,  of  her  smnll  worries,  her  puerile  plea- 
fiurea,  is  like  the  ceaselese  dropping  irf  water  on  hia  brain; 
ahe  is  lees  capable  of  uoderstauding  him  in  his  defeats,  hia 
Tictoriea,  his  struggles,  than  the  aenseless  writing-paper, 
which,  though  it  canr^ot  respond  to  them,  at  lcR>at  lets  him 
Bcore  hia  thoughts  on  its  blank  pagea,  and  will  bear  them 
nnobliteruted !  Tot  this  disunion  in  union  is  common 
enough  in  this  world,  tres-ohers;  when  a  man  marries  early 
it  is  too  generally  certain, 

A  man  early   married,   moreover,   is  prematurely  ajci- 
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"WTiile  lie  is  yet  young  his  wife  is  old ;  while  be  is  in  the 
fullest  vigour  of  his  manhood,  she  is  grey,  and  faded,  and 
ageing ;  youth  has  long  gone  from  her,  while  in  him  it  is 
still  fresh ;  and  while  away  from  her  he  is  young,  by  her 
side  he  feels  old.  Married — in  youth  he  takes  upon  him- 
self burdens  that  should  never  weigh  save  upon  middle 
age ;  in  middle  age  he  plays  the  part  that  should  be  re- 
served for  age  alone. 

And,  to  take  it  in  a  more  practical  sense,  scarcely  the 
less  inevitably  from  every  point  is  "  a  young  man  married 
a  man's  that's  marred."     If  to  men  of  fortune,  with  every 
opiate  of  pleasure  and  excitement  to  drown  the  gall  and 
fret  of  uncongenial  or  unhappy  union,  early  marriage  blots 
and  mars  life  as  ifc  does,  how  much  more  bitter  still  to  those 
who  are  poor  and  struggling  with   the  burden   of  work, 
hardly  done  and  scantily  paid,  upon  their  shoulders,  is  its 
fatal  error !    A  young  fellow  starts  in  life  with  no  capital, 
but  a  good  education  and  a  profession,  which,  like  all  pro- 
fessions, cannot  be  lucrative  to  him  till  time  has  mellowed 
his  reputation,  and  experience  made  him,  more  or  less,  a 
name  in  it.     It  brings  him  quite  enough  for  his  bachelor 
wants ;  he  lives  comfortably  enough  in  his  chambers  or  his 
lodgings,  with  no  weightier  daily  outlay  than  hrs  pipe  and 
bis  chop  ;  study  comes  easy  to  him,  with  a  brain  that  has 
no  care  gnawing  on  it ;  society  is  cheap,  for  his  comrades 
come  contentedly  for  punch,  or  beer,  and  think  none  the 
worse  of  him  because  he  does  not  give  them  turtle  and 
Comet  wines.     He  can  live  for  little  if  he  like ;  if  he  want 
change  and  travel,  he  can  take  his  knap-sack  and  a  walking 
tour ;  nobody  is  dependent  on  him ;  if  he  be  straitened  by 
poverty,  the  strain  is  on  him  alone ;  he  is  not  tortured  by 
the  cry  of  those  who  look  to  him  for  daily  bread,  the  world 
is  before  him  to  choose  at  least  where  he  will  work  in  it  | 
in  a  word,  he  is  free  /    But,  if  he  marry,  his  up-hill  careei 
is  fettered  by  a  clog  which  draws  him  backward  every  step 
he  sets ;  his  profession  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses 
that  crowd  in  on  him ;  if  he  keep  manfully  and  honestly 
out  of  debt,  economy  and  privation  eat  his  very  life  away, 
as,  say  what  romancists  may,  they  ever  must ;  if  he  live 
beyond  his  income,  as  too  many  professional  men  are  almost 
driven  to  do  in  our  day,  there  is  a  pressure  on  him  like  the 
weights  they  laid  upon  offenders  in  the  old  .IN^ewgate  press- 
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jtx6a.  He  toils,  lie  atrugglea,  he  works,  as  brain- worker* 
muBt,  feverishly  and  at  eipress  Bpeed  to  keep  in  the  Tan  at 
all;  he  JH  old,  while  by  right  of  yeara  he  shoulii  yet  bo 
young,  in  the  eonataat  Qarraaaing  rack  and  strain  to  "  keep 
up  appearancee,"  and  »eem  well  off  while  every  shilling  is 
or  consequence ;  he  writes  for  bis  bread  with  the  bray  of 
brawling  children  above  his  head;  he  goes  to  his  office 
turniog  over  and  over  in  wretched  arithmetic  the  sumB  be 
owes  to  the  baker  and  the  h  tcber ;  he  amiles  roni^eonsly 
upon  his  patients  or  his  clients  with  the  iron  in  his  soul 
and  county-court  summonses  hanging  over  his  bead.  He 
returns  from  his  rounds  or  hia  office,  or  cornea  out  of  hia 
study  after  along  day,  jaded,  fagged,  worn  out;  comes,  not 
to  quiet,  to  peace,  to  aolitude,  with  a  cigar  and  a  book,  to 
anything  that  would  soothe  the  fagged  nervea  and  ease  the 
strain  for  an  hour  at  Icnst :  but  only  for  some  miserable 
petty  worry,  some  fresh  small  care ;  to  hear  hia  wife  going 
luto  mortal  agonies  because  her  youngcBt  ion  has  the 
measles,  or  bear  the  leer  of  tne  servants  when  they  say 
"  the  tax-gatherer's  called  again,  and,  please,  must  he  gi) 
away  P  " 

Wise  are  the  old  words  of  Walter  Ealeigb :  " Thon 
bindeat  thyself  for  life,  for  that  which  will  perchance  never 
last  nor  please  thee  one  year :  for  the  desire  dieth  when 
it  is  obtained,  and  the  affection  pcrishetb  when  it  is 
satisfied ! " 

Correggio  literally  dying  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  of  the  weary  weight,  tlie  torturing  rack  of  home- 
cares  ;  his  family  and  hia  poverty  dragging  him  downward 
and  clogging  his  genius  as  the  drenching  rains  upon  it> 
wings  clog  the  flight  of  a  bird  ;  is  hut  sample  of  the  death- 
in-life,  the  age-in-youth,  the  self-hegotten  curse,  tbe  self* 
elected  doom,  that  almost  inevitably  dogs  the  stepa  of  • 
man  who  has  married  early,  be  his  atatioii  what  it  may,  1m 
bis  choice  what  it  will. 

Thia  spring  of  Love  reeem'bletli 


Buch  if  love,  rarely  anything  better,  scarcely  ©rer  am- 
filing  more  durable.     Such  are  all  early  loves,  invanablj, 
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ineyitaWy.  God  help,  then,  though  we  may  count  them  by 
the  myriad,  those  who  in,  and  for,  that  one  brief  "  Apnl 
day,'*  which,  warm  and  shadowless  at  morning,  sees  the 
frost  down  long  before  night,  pay  with  headstrong  thought- 
lessness, in  madman's  haste,  the  one  priceless  birthright 
cpon  earth — freedom  I 


THE  END. 
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Two  Masters. 
Mr.  Jervis. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  ? 
Interference. 
A  Third  Person. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDEL 
The  Evangelist 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE, 
A  Strange  Manuscript  found  in 
a  Copper  Cylinder. 

BY  DICK  DONOVAN. 
The  Man-hunter. 
Caught  at  Last  I 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hettjr  Duncan  ? 
The  Man  from  Manchester 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
Wanted  1 

From  Information  Received. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Link  bj  Link. 
Suspiaon  Aroused. 
Riddles  Read. 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 
Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour. 
Archie  Lovell 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Rosy. 

BY  Q.  MANVILLE  FENN. 
The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  Vmte  Virgin. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna. 
PoUy. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street 
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PERCY  riTZGERALD—cominued. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  I.ad7  of  Brsntome. 
Fstftl  Zeio. 

BY  PERCY  FITZ8ERALD  aadOthan. 
Stnoge  Secrets. 

fll'  R,  E.  FRAHOILLQN. 
Olympia. 
One  bj  One. 
Queen  Copbetua. 
A  ReaJ  Queco. 
King  or  Kiuve. 
Romances  of  the  Liw. 
Ropes  of  Sand. 
A  Dag  and  bis  Shadow. 

BY  HAROLD  FREDERICS. 


Pi-Qfaaed  by  Sir  H.  BARTLE  FRERE 
Pandurang  Hui 

BY  CHARLES  BIBBOH. 
Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold 
What  -nriU  the  World  Say? 
In  HoDoor  Bound. 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King, 
Qneen  of  the  Meadow. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Biaes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft 
Of  High  Degree. 
The  Dead  Heart 
B7  Mead  and  Streank 
Hearf  a  Delight 
Fancy  Free. 
Loring  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot 
Slood-Money. 

BY  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
James  Dulce,  Costermonger. 
BY  ERNEST  GLAHYILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress. 
The  Fossidcer. 
A  Fair  Colonist. 


BY  REV.  S.  BARINQ  BOULO.         ] 
Eve. 
Red  Spider. 

BY  ANDREW  HALtlDAr. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Oog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Caiti]x 
Califomian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 
Flip. 
Mamja. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierra* 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains, 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
BY  JULIAN  HAWTHQRHE. 
Garth. 
Elliee  C 
Dust. 
Fortune's  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cado^na. 

David  Poindexter's  Dioappettr 


The  Spectre  of  the  C 

RY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  6.  A.  HES7Y. 
Rujub,  the  Juggler. 

BY  HEADON  HILL 
Zambra,  the  Detective. 
BY  JOHN  HILL. 
Treason-Felony. 

BY  MRS.  DASHEL  HOEt. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  MRS.  HUNQEftFORO. 
In  Durance  Vile. 
A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 
A  Mental  Struggle. 
Marvel. 

A  Modern  Circe. 
<    Lady  Vemer's  Flw:bt 
;    The  Red-Honse  Myatefy. 

The  Three  Graces. 
I  Ad  Unsatisfactory  Larer. 
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BY  MRS.  HUNGERFORD—cofttinued, 

Lady  Patty. 

Nora  Creina. 

April's  Lady. 

Peter's  Wife. 

The  Professor's  Ezperiment. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

The  Leaden  Casket 
Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person. 

BY  MARK  KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Ficttons. 

BY  R.  ASHE  KINQ. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
'  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 
Passion's  Slave. 
Bell  Bany. 

BY  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 
Madame  Sans-G^e. 

BY  JOHN  LEYS. 
The  Lindsays. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonementof  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
•  My  Love  I' 
lone. 

Paston  Carew. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 
The  One  too  Many. 
Dulcie  Everton. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUC}. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbotus. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Maid  of  Athens. 


JUSTIN  McCARTHY^conHnued. 

Camiola :  a  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 
The  Dictator. 
Red  Diamonds. 
The  Riddle  Ring. 

BY  HUGH  MaoCOLL 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
Heather  and  Snow. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic 

BY  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-Dozen  Daughters. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  L  T.  MEADE. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 

BY  LEONARD  MERRICK. 
The  Man  who  was  Good. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

BY  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Stories  Weird  and  WonderfiiL 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 


BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

A  Life's  Atonement 
Joseph's  Coat 
val  Strange. 
A  Model  Father. 
Coals  of  Fire. 
Hearts. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
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CHRISTIE  MURRAY' 
Bob  Mania's  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Rerettsfes. 
A  Wasted  Cnme. 
In  Direst.Peril, 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  a-  Nails. 

BY  MURRAY  AND  HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 
Tbe  Bishops'  Bible. 

BY  HUME  NISBET. 
■Bail  Up  r 

Dr.  Bernard  St  Vincent 
BY  W.  E.  NORRia. 
Saint  Ann's, 
Billy  Bellew, 

BT  BEORQES  OHNET. 
Doctor  Rameau. 
A  Last  Love. 
A  Weird  Gift. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiressin  England. 

BY  QUID  A. 
Held  in  Bonda^. 
Strathmore. 
Cbandos. 

Under  Two  F1m;s. 
Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemaine'e  Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

FoUe  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  FUnders. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Moths. 

Friendship, 

Pipistrello, 

BimbL 

In  Maremma. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 


A  Village  Commune. 


BY  OUIDA- 


Cuilderoy. 

Ruffino. 

Syrlin. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Two  Offenders. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  aod  Pathos. 

BY  MARGARET  ABNES  PAUl 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  MerCT. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Cecil's  Tryst. 
The  ClyffBrds  ot  Clyffe. 
The  Family  ScanegFace. 
The  Foster  Brotiicrs. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Found  Dead. 
Walter's  Word. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 
What  He  Coat  Her. 
Humorous  Stories. 
Gwendoline's  Harrcst 
Like  Father,  Like  So«i. 
A  Marine  Residence. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 


Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Remti,' 

Less  Black  than  We't«  F  ' 


I 

I 


By  Projty. 

High  Spirit! 
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Un"3er  One  Roof. 

Carlyon's  Vear. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thom. 

From  Exile. 

Kit :  A  Memory, 

For  Cash  Only. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

The  Talk  of  the  Tovm. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 


TWO-SHILLING  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


BY  JAMES  PAYN— continued. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the  Will 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient 

BY  MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 
Mrs.  Tregasldss. 

BY  RICHARD  PRYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

BY  CHARLES  READE, 
It  is  Never  Too  LAte  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg:  WofiBngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  TemptatioQ. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Man  and  other 

Animals. 
The  Jilt 

A  Perilous  Secret 
Readiana. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  R/DDELL 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Weird  Stories. 
Fairy  Water. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Mystervin  Palace  Gardens. 
The  Nun's  Curse. 
Idle  Tales. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 
The  Woman  in  the  Dark. 


BY  DORA  RUSSELL 
A  Country  Sweetheart. 

BY  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL 

Round  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  *  Ocean  Star.' 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 

Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

The  Phantom  Death. 

The  Good  Ship  *  Mohock.' 

Is  He  the  Man  ? 

Heart  of  Oak. 

The  Convict  Ship. 

The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 

The  Last  Entry. 

BY  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 

The  Junior  Dean. 

The  Master  of  St  Benedict's. 

To  His  Own  Master. 

Orchard  Damerel. 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoira 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
Zeph :  a  Circus  Story. 
My  Two  Wives. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  Ten  Commandments. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 
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B1  HAWLEr  SUAftT. 
Vnthont  Lore  ot  Licence. 
The  Plunger. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick. 
Long  Odds. 

The  Master  o(  Rathkelly. 
BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop. 
By  OeTioua  Ways. 


Back  to  Life. 

The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 

Bqteo'b  Romance. 

Ouittancs  in  Full. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 
BY  a.  A.  SURNDAU. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights, 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarboroagh's  Family, 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpirc 
The  American  Senator. 
Fran  Frohaiana. 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
The  Land -Leaguers. 

BY  FRANCES  E.   TROLLOPE. 
Anne  Fumess. 
Mabel's  Progress. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 


BT  UASX  IWAiH. 
Tom  SawyeT- 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  El*| 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  tb 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Huckleberry  Finn- 
Life  on  the  Mississippj. 
The  Prince  ajid  the  Paop 
Mark  Twain's  S 
Yankee  at  Court  of  King  A 
The  j£i, 000,000  Baok-DOte. 

BY  SARAH  rruER. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
The  Huguenot  Fatnay. 
What  She  Came  Throu^ 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  Oty. 
Disappeared. 
Lady  Bell. 
Buried  Diamonda. 
The  BlackhaU  Ghosts. 

BY  0.  0.  FRASER-nTLEIt 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Qneen  against  Owea. 

Br  ARTEUUS  WAHD. 

Artemua  Ward  Cooiplete. 

BY  WILLIAfd  WESTALL 
Trust- Money. 

BY  MRS.  F.  H.  triLUAi 
A  Child  Widow. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life. 
Regimental  Legends. 

BY  H.  f.  WOOD. 
Passenger  from  Scotlai 
EngUshman  of  the  Rne 
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BY  JEROME  K.  JEROME. 
Stageland.    With  6«  uiustiatinn. 

BY  JUSTIN  H.  MaCARTHY. 
Our  Sensation  NoveL 

Dolly- 
Lily  Lass. 

BY  PARRY  PAIN. 
Eliza's  Husband, 


BY  GEORGE  R.  SlUi 
The  Dagonet  Rcdter, 
Dagonet  Ditties. 
Dagonet  Dramas  of  t 
How  the  Poor  Live. 
The  Case  of  George  C 
Young  Mrs.  Caudl«. 

BY  ALFRED  SOI 
j  The  Foolish  Virgins. 
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I  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND   FICTION 
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ie  plays,  PlaywrighU,  P 


InGl.    DtniTSyo. 


PE  RSON  (MAR  Vi.  -Otbel  lo'i 


lOBUSjC.  U),   Novels  dy. 
F.  I    w'flilanBWM 

[ml 


ALEXANDERCMrs.),  Novels  by.J 


Tha  Coat  o 


lep'M'i'o."'' 

A  Qaliieii  Autumn. 
B&PbBFa,  Lndy'B  MKid  ft 
MPS.  CclcbtoB'a  Cratlltor. 
A  MImalDg  Bbpo. 
A  Fltfht  wft 
ihe  Btap-mi 


a  Fata. 


AMERICAN     PARMER,    LlfT^ 

Tens  FROM  AN.     By  J,  H.  Si.  JohjfI 
CHtvutoBUK.wilbPrefaloryXolehjrW.^ 


PPLETON  ,0.  W.I.  Novels  by. 
SaBh  OonolDBloiia;    Ci."  - 

Tha  Lady  tv  B*Ma».    i 


■  CoDstabla  of  at.  HlBtao'M 


ART  and   LEtTERS   LIBRARY 

TheX    Luge  crawn  Sto.  Eica  •ulmiK 
Bilti  a  Olourid  Pljiiei,  ind  14  In  Half' 


Artlata  of  tba  Italian 

Vauil,liuin)E,Linil. 


SDJi«l  bv  E.  U  «■«!-««.  1 


RkkkiIi.    CraetttA   i 


!  Froncli   ArtlatB, 


d  by  P 


Stories  of  tHa  Spaolflh   APtUti 

unin  Goy».  Urawa  fiom  Cnnlmipor- 
3r]rRHard*..CDUcct«I  and  aningcd  hy 
LUB  Cariino.  iPrifarint- 

TtietdttloFlawsraofE^Fpanataaf 
Amtlmli  tnai.  by  Via!.  T.  W.  AititOl 


1  Jlgr  clown  Svo,  clolh,  71.  M, 
Women  of  Flopsnoe.    J 

U.Slv.poiiiKN,    'wilh  Im 


ARTEMUS    WARD'S    Works. 


ARTIST    (The  Mind    . 

ThtMiiflllB  and  Saylncs  of  Ar 
Atf.  Tiolltclrd  anrf^iirrani 


AUaiiSTINE  (Saint),  The  Con- 

leastons  of,  m  liamiatod  hv  Dr.  E.  - 
PusKi.  Edlicd  by  Tfhpi.e  Scott,  wi 
as  rDtroducUanbyUn.MiiVNELi.  VJ\ 


d  eold,  by  Mj(!:wei.i.  A 


A  USTEN  (J  A  N  Bl,  The  Works  of : 

..      The  ST.    WAHTINS     ILLUSTRATED 
'  EDITION,  lo  T<     -■  ■ 

IraloS  wilb   Tcr         .  _ 

.Water-colon™  by  A.  WiLua  MiUA 
Willi  SiblioKuphlcal  ond  BioKr»plHc!i- 
NoU«byR.bKiMi.EvToii!iaoN'.  PottEm 
clolh, ji.U.nelpcnol.    The  Kordi  ui 

PRIDE  AND  PREj'cDlCE. 
1V,SENSEAKQSENSI- 


lilUTV : 


..  NORTHANGEH 
Xi..  PKRSUASIOSi 
-I„EUMA:  Voli  JX, 


The  Poohat  Thackenty. 
Tha  Poakat  Qhozlea  DlokAnn. 
The  Poofadt  Richard  JutTerlrci 
Tbs  Pocket  Geortfe  MaaDonslil. 


The  Pocket  Of^rM  BUot. 
The  Pochot  OkKPlea  Miagt!. 
The  Pooket  Ruek' 


Allied  Apeclea,  A 


BALLADSand  LYRICS  QfUfVE, 

with  on  Inlroduction  bv  F.  SluaWttat 
With  ID  Plain  in  Colbur  *IUr  IHmI. 
SS*W,   H.I.     Large  (call.  4l8^  c|--    - 


itrodiiclloD  bT  F.  Sioow 
Larfie  (( 


4lOt  CM«.(l£ 

rd  tram 

, UpM 

parch  men  I.  jit.bd.iKt, 


BARGAIN  BOOK  (T)i 

1=' 


BARINQ-QOULD  (S.).  Novels  ky. 

CcuwnSvo.  clolh.  31.61/.  each;  poil'lM, 
illuslraled  bnatda.  1,.  each  ;    VaWW 
F.niTiONE,  medium  Bvu,  W.  c.icii. 
Red  Spider.         I         F  i-  - . 
BARKER  (ELSA>.-i 


BARR  (AMELIA  R  . 


BARR    (ROBERT), 

In  a  Bteamep  OhKlr. 
Prom  Whoae  Soun: 


TheSpeDolatlobsof  John  siuMb 
Tha  Onohanglog  Bast. 


BARRETT  (PRANK).  Novels  tt 


Ho  nest  Davie. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 


BARRETT  (PRANK),  JNovels  hy-coni. 
Post  8to,  illuf.  bd^.  2f.  «a,:  cL,  2s.  6d,tsi, 

John  Ford;  and  Hla  Helpmate* 

A  Reooillng  Yentfeance. 

JLlent.  Bamabae. 

Cr.  8vo.  doth,  ss.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s,  each :  cloth  limp,  ax.  6d.  each. 

FoF  Iiove  and  Honour. 

Between  Life  and  Death. 

Fettered  for  Life. 

A  Mlsslntf  Witness.    With  8  lUus 
tratlons  by  W.  H.  Margbtson. 

The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets. 

The  HardJng  fioandaL 

A  Prodigal's  Progress. 

Folly  Morrison. 

Under  a   Strange  Mask.    With  19 
Illustrations  by  E.  K.  Brewixall. 

"Wblb  Bhe  Justified? 

The     Obliging     Husband.       With 
Coloured  Proutispi  ece. 

Crown  8to,  clotb,  6s.  each. 
Lady  Judas. 
The  Brror  of  Her  W^aya. 

Fettered  for  Life.  Popl'lar  Edition, 
nietliuni  8vo.  6d. 


BARRINGTON      iMlCMAuL).- 
The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Sword. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

BASKERVILLE  (JOHN):  A 

Memoir.  By  Ralph  Straus  and  R.  K 
Dent.  With  13  Platci.  Large  quarto. 
buckram,  2Xj,  net. 

BATM  (The)  in  Diseases  of  the 

5kin;    By  J.  U  Milton.    PostSvo,  is. 
cloih,  I.?.  61I. 

BEACONSFIErD,  LORbrijyT. 

p.  O'Connor,  M.P.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  55. 

BECHSTEIN(LUDWia)7aiidthe 

Brothers  QRIMM.— As  Pretty  as 
Seven,  and  other  Stories.  With  •>•« 
Illustrations  by  RiCHT£R.  Square  8vo. 
cloth,  65. 6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7*.  6rf. 

BENNETT    rARNOLD),   Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Leonora.        I        A  Great  Man. 
Teresa  of  Watling  Street.    With  ^ 

Illiuitiations  bv  FRANK  Gillktt. 
Tales  of  the  Five  Towns. 
Hugo. 
Bacred  and  Profane  Love.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  6i. ;    Cukap  K^iuon,   uilh 

picture  cover  in  3  colour^-,  is,  net. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. 6,/.  each, 
Anna  of  the  Five  Towns. 
The  Gates  of  Wrath. 
The  Ghost.  |  The  City  of  Pleasure. 

The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  3J.  6d. ;  POPULAR  EDITION, 
medium  8vo,  6d, 

BENNETT  (W.   C.).-Songs  for 
5siIors.    Vohi  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 


BESANT  and  RICE,  Novels  by. 

Cr.  8vo»  doth,  3s;  6d.  each  :  |xist  Svo, 
illust.  bds.  Of.  each  ;  cL  limp,  2s,6d,  each. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

My  LltUe  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Orown« 

This  Son  of  Yuloan. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Cella's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleett 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Cflkse  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 

BESANT    (Sir    WALTER), 

Novels  by.  Crown  Bw,  cloth,  jj.  td, 
each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a.*:. 
each  ;  doth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

All  Sorts  zLnd  Conditions  of  Men* 
With  12  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Baknard. 

The  Captain's  Room,  &c. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair.  With  6  Illus- 
trations bv  Harrt  Furniss. 

I>orothy  Forster.    With  Frontispiece. 

Unole  Jiaok,  and  othur  Stories. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  Foi«ii./iiKR. 

Herr  Paulus. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.  With 
lUusts.  by  X  FORKSTIKR  and  F.  Waduy, 

To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.  With  9  illus- 
trations bv  A.  FORESTIKW. 

The  Holy  Rose,  &c.    With  Frontispiece. 

Arnaoreiof  Lyonesse.  Wlthialllui- 
tratioiis  by  F.  Barnard. 

St.  Katherino's  by  the  Tower. 
With  12  Iliubtrations  by  C.  Grklcn. 

Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotls. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rabel  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice. 
With  13  Illustrations  by  W.  11.  Hydk. 

In  Deacon's  Orders,  '&c.  With  Frontis. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 

The  Master  Craftsman. 

The  City  of  Refuge. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  3;.  6d.  each. 

A  Fountain  Sealed. 

The  Changeling. 

The  Fourth  Generation. 

The  Orange  Glr2.  With  8  IllustraUona 
by  F.  Pkcjkam. 

The  Alabaster  Box. 

The  Lady  of  Lynn.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  liKMAI.V-HAMMOXD. 

No  Other  Way.  Wiih  12  lilustralions 
ly  C.  D._Wai<d. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  doth,  il.»t  b-»c\',  2*.  each. 
St.  Kr.therine'8  by  the  Tawei*. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 

LiVRGB  TYPE,  Fink  Papkr  Ei^tions,  pott 
8vo^  cloih,  gilt  top,  2j.  act  each  ;  leather, 
i{i!t  edii,cs,  31.  net  each. 

London. 

Westminster. 

Jerusalem.  (In  collaboration  with  Pro* 
E.  11.  Palmer.) 


TTO  &  WINDUS,  PUULISHERSft' 


■BSANT  {Str  WaItEr)-< 


upard  da  C 

USoFtaam 

PopiTHH  Edith.— .  —    - - 

All  Sorta  and  CondlclonB  •(  Hfta. 

■m*  Golden  Butterny. 

Bskdy-Mooay  Morttboy. 

By  Callk'B  Arboup. 

■Tha  Ohkplftlii  ot  ttia  FlMt. 

Tlia  Mouki  of  Tbelem^ 

Tba  Onuasa  Qlrl. 

Var  Pkltb  ADd  Freedom. 

Cbimran  at  Olbeoa. 

QaiaibyForaieF.  |  Ko  Othar  W^y. 


Bontb  iHmdou. 


Elching   by  F.  S, 
Ih  Blching  hy 


Ab  V*  Ara  and  An  IVa  Hay  Be> 

Buua  and  Mlatarlanao. 

Sba  fculoto  ef  Hlobafd  Jarrerlss. 

Crown  Bvo,  CMh.  jr.  M.  iMtt, 
riB7  Tears  A^o.    With  144  Mlrati. 
mia   CbHTra,  aud  olhcr  Srawiofi-ionn 
Playh    With  5u  IHpglialiona  by  ClIKi 

Ha  «  HOW",  Jtl. 

AW  OfFlation.   Pay. 


BIBLIOTHECA  ROMANICA:  A 

Buch)  LailKiueil :    Ihr    Original   TeJiI. 

Snail  8to,    ilsi^e   paib.  &/. 

'/■nVhr 

4-l>eioa»eB:    Discoun  tl« 

a  me- 

S-«.  Dante  I     Dii,ii>a     Con<med 

7- Boooaaaloi    Dtciuicnin : 

Prinia 

I.  tiBolna:  Atbillc. 

.t      R:min      vuljatim 

briiua    Commedla    ]I, 


U  B»l«r* 
dB  1  CaMo  111 


26-18.  Alfred  da  « 


1-34.  Pravoat:  Minon  Lacai 
:-36.  Ouvrea  d«  Mattr*  W 

Villon. 
'-19-  QaUlam  da  Caatros  La  A  ce 


gV. 


;.  Camera;  Oi  Lusiad 


Ttm 


Ifi.  Moll^Fe:  L' 

47.  Patrarca:  I 
43-49.  Boceaocloi 

5D.  Oomeilla:  Clana. 
51  52  CamoasiOiLuwidaiiCantDVin. 
IS ,  r 


PI  erra     PaUiaUB  I 
[.eopardl :  Caall. 


I.  Blalaa  Pascal : 


BIERCE  (AMBROSE).— Ig    the 

Midst  alUfe.  CloiLnSVA^nlt,,3i'-J.i 


BlNDL0S5(tlAR0I.D),Nav 


BOCCACCIO.— The    Oecamervo. 

Wilh  a  Putlrall.     Pi.it  BVO,  .luiu.  tjt 
op,  u.  Dul  i  Lathe,  ^ilt  cdgo.  >i,  act 


\\\  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BODKIN  (McD.,  K.C.).  Books  by. 

Don  Myrl,  tbs   LUIt   Deteotlva. 
Klilllalr'"-  -— »  ofc-- — -H — 1- 


BORENIUS    CTANCRED).— The 

Palaur*  of  Vlccnza,    Wlita  i'  '    ' 

tagtPllUI.    Den>.g....i;Uilh,;i.l 


BOUROET    (PAUL) A  I.ivlojE 


SOVLE    (F.).    Work*   by.    Posi 

Oliroiilelaa  at  So-Uaa't  i;>iind. 

BRAND    (JOHN).-0bse7^atioiii 


BRAVSHAWg.  DOOSWOKTH} 


BREWER'S  (Rev.   Dr.)  Diction. 

TbeRasdeF'BHaodbookoCFBinaui 
Namaa    In    Fiction,    AlluslanH, 


BREWSTER    (5lr    DAVID], 

Works  by.    PosI  8^-,,clo^h.^I.eJ. 
Mora  UToFldi  ttaan  Onai    Cr< 

TIis  Harlyn  of  Bolenos:  Gai 


bRlDClE    CATECHISM.    IJy   \<. 


I    Fiang.     LarEe   crnwn 


feRIOHT  (FL0RENCE1.-A  Qirl 

CapltlUt.    CrnunSvo  ck.ih  ■.! 

bROWMNd'SlROBT.JI'Ot.WS. 

Pips*      PuBBs;       :>ii'l      Men    Bna 

Women.    Wlih  id  pImIf!  m  c-lnii 


luc  jJinL  F.  Ufn.Ki'.u.h. 


BtCVDEN    TH.    A.)--Aii    Exiled 

ScM.       Wiih    Fr-»itlit>icre  t.v    J,    s  I 
CKOHrtON.K.I.  Cniwuavo,c]uili,^<^.| 


BRVDaES  IHAROLD).  —  Unci* 


BUCiiANAN  (ROBERT),  Poems 


Aniuut  Water.  I  FosJlOTe  Manor. 
Tha  Maw  Abalanl.  |  RboIioI  P^nfc 

The  if  nster  of  the  Ulna. 
The  Heir  or  Llnna. 
Woman  and  (hs  Han. 

Lr..v.-,rSvJ:t:olh,  .1..  1.i.  mdl. 

Red  and  Wtilta  Healbor. 
AndroniBdiii.        


Tbe  Bhsdon  of  the  Bnord. 


TbaShadowof  Cba  Bwopd.  l-tKr.g 
1  vi'E,  tisK  J'Ai'BB  EniTiou,  R.ii  Hya, 
cluih.  Kill  lop,u,  iiel ;  l,.alhB,BiH  e^fic". 


Tbe  Charlatan.  Uy  Kt>iiKnTl!i;ci 


BURQESS  (GELETTi  and  WILL 

1KWIN.-Tta>    PIcarvoaa:    A  San 
FraaciicD  N'Ebt'i  EnUrUlaincDt. 

ilUKlON     (ROBERT).     —    I  h e 


CAINE  i.HALL)rN6vel»  by. 


CAAISKON  (V.   LOVEtTI.-ThB 
CriilM     el     tbe      -Brack     Pr)nc«> 

tlslibiub    P.  liACXAU,  Jl.  U.  ;  pjlllWUk 

Ca«i>beiX~  Va^  "dtirutidiT^ 

ncHr-dB-CBmp:    a   Uaanhler  it 
It«bg«.    t.iuivu*vo,ikiih,i«. 


CAMPING    IN   THE    FOREST.  CLARE  (AUSTIN-i. ,. 

By  tb*  aUo  or  th»  BIvm.   Cma  | 


CARLVLB  iTH0MASi.-Oa  th< 


Foa<tla<  tha  VttnO.    'fnih  i  picia 


CARKUTn  (HAVUENl.—  I 
ttntnru  at  Jodm.    With  i 


CHAPMAN'S  (aeOSQE)  Work*. 

Vi>I.   I,  PTayi  Cunipfcu,  tocTudiaf   Ibq 

Minor  TniiuIiUon,  wllh  Ebbv  bT  A.  C 
SWINBCWI.— Vol  III.  Xruulallen*  o' 


CHAUCER  for  Children:  A  Qol 

tea  Key.  Bj  Un.  H.B,  HivvKra.    Wil 
»  Uukuicd   Flat«   ^md   ^   W<x>dE<ilt 

Bohoola.    WlthlbeStar 


Tb*  Tld«WBV. 


J  of  ftuidaihalms. 


CLOOD     (EDWARD).  —  MyUi*  | 


CLIVE  inn.  ARCHER),  Navdi  i 

br.    Peal  i™,  cU.lh.il  it  ran:  a»' 

Paul  PeFroIl. 
WhyPkairwPFOllKllIadlUaWIII  | 


COBBAN  (J.  MAC  LA  REN),  < 
Tb«  Car«  of  Souls.  PoM  *«is  mf  I 
The  Bad  Sslikit.  Crown  Bvi  liHIi  I 
Tb'a  BaidBn  of  b»lM>l.    Ckksi  im 


□  Mldntstat  to  Mldnl^IiL 


7pBn  sml^raclon . 
A  Plghl  with  fo 
SiBieei  Sudb  Paffe. 


Tlia  Cable- mar 

Vb*  Bomaooej 

_  Th a  Clalmimc. 


CHESS,  The  Lawji  and  Practice 

•I:  wilH  nu  Arulyril  o.  llie  OpcilinE' 
By     HOUARB  SuuNTON.      Edlled   bj 

Tba  HJnoE  Taocla*  of   Cliaiii  jl 

Ireatiic  on  Ihc  DBplojoieat  of  Iht 
I'aicniiiobe.licncttoSifiiteCloPilncipJo. 
Bj    F.  K.   YOUKO   uid   E.  C.  HOWBU, 

.Sl>«  Ilutl'ii|(s  OUasa  Tournament. 

plajrsd  Aug.-Sepl,  iSs^.  Wllh  Anliola- 
floDt  by  PiLLSDuay.  LASKKit.  T«iuuscii, 
S»imt4  irimiriEKS,  Tmeanum,  Bxk- 

VU-EDHN,  BLtCKBCHHlI.  GUNSBKRO, 
TlHSLEy,llUSOM.ludAuUH;  BlOKraphl- 

olSkBtcbc^andiTPDiUalU.  EtSxedbj 
__   M.r.CassBtaa.    ^owu  lva.ck'th,5i 

eHILD-LOYER'S  CALENDAlC 

rtS/""" 


.ULOUK-BOOKS:  TopoKrvW*  | 

•Swl^erl&nd:  Ttie    Counli'y   and   ' 

Mrs.lA»<IHj*HDlSt:.r. 
•The    Fbob  of    Cbli.i 

•The    Coloiu    Of   Uor: 

Thne   Caiman  aod  S;pii    by    1 

■Tbo   OoloiU   of  bond^B.    Br  fin.  I 

W.J-I.0IT1H.K.SLA.    Will,  mw  ^ * 

by  Si.  H.  apiKLlijisH.  F.3A.  M 
mlioiu  ia   Three    Colaub  jT 
bvYiiauioUkftKiNa 
■Tbe  CalouF  of  PMIb.     ■_ 

'     S    GoBCOUItr.     I 


SAKiun.  A.KW,S, 


HATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUnUSHEl 


i^VCt 


PMttT  Hlas  Havllla, 

A  Bird  of  PaiasgD.   |    Hf.  JsFVta. 

Dlaoa  BArrluglon, 

two  MuMrs.        I       Intorforc 

M.  pKiBlly  lilkensBB^ 

A  Thlfd  Pbfboii.    I    Proper  Pi       _ 

VUlmga  Tmiea  A  Jnngte  trfttfodleo. 

■ma  RaM  lodr  HllcU. 

MuTlad  av  Slnjtle? 

In  tils  Klntfdan  oT  Kapni 

Hlu  BalmKloa's  Put. 

JaaoD.  I  B«yaiid  th< 

Ttis  Oat'B-paw.    Witb  ii  iuiu 


•T«  ImC    hi«  Ki 


Proper  Prldn.    |    Tba  Cat'a- 
Dlsjta  BkrrlDtfton. 
Pf«((7  MlBB  tfavlllat 
A  Bird  of  PuMtfe. 


DAVENAIST  iPRaNCIS).- 


DAVIES    iDr.   N.    E.  YORKG-ii 

Workuby.   C:»i-  i..»,^cl.  ii.Mik 
Ona   ThODBBBd  Madloal    HaxtM* 
and  Sur^tcai  Hints. 

TOe    DlBLatto    CnrA     of     ObMUT 
iPoocIs  for  tha  F«C)>  Willi  Ctinia) 

on  tht  Tre-.lint..)  of  Pool  By  Wrt. 
Alda  CO  iMag  Lint.    CiDWB  Sm  U.T 

iriD«  bad    Baaltki    llnw  Is  «n|a]l    ' 

DEAlilN  (DOROTnEAk,  Atorks 

The  Poet  KBd  tba  Ftarrot. 
ThnPrlnoaaa*  ma  Klteban-mal  d. 

DEFOE  (DANIEL).  —  RoblOMi    , 

cl(.H,.g1IUup.H.l«tl     I 


CHOSS  (M.  B.).— ^A  Question  of 
CRUIkSHANK'.5~tS»HR:    AL- 

The    Finn    from    1835   lo    la^j 


CUMMINQ    (C.    P.    OORDON], 

Wnrka  by.    Dtniv  Km.  clolli.  01.  -  -'- 

iBthaHebrtda*.  W.tli  u  lliuilrj 

In  the    HimalaysB    and   on   the 

Indian  Plains.  wiiK  jj  iiiu-^'ji<i.>ril 
Two    Happy    Yeara    In    Ceylon. 

If  la  OomwaJl  to  Egypt.    FronlHi. 

CUSSANSIJOHN  E.)".-A  Hand- 


DBMILLBfJAMES).— AStrMp    ' 

ManuBcrlpt     lauod     la    ■    CaWM     I 


DEVONSHIRE  SCENERY,  Hi*    , 

ItlMary  ol.      By  Abthvr  W,  Cutuuv 
M.A.  WtHill'i».btinT»Ta.cl.,MU«rf.lWt 
DeTOB  I  tta  Ua^Iavda,  BtpaaoM.     . 
and  Oonsta.      Br    l-»<7     Ktmuas 
NouTHCtrrH.  Wllb  nitutnUoiu  la  tkM 


Coll  S™,  elalli,  11,  Ptl  1  lenThcT.  J*.a<t      I 

ThaPaokatCfaaLrloBDIolMAalWai  I 

i-';.voLinlc  thu.ag.3  chtwu  ilf  Al>l3  I 
II,  HVATT.  I6lil>i,dblh.  glU  lopkU.«tl  I 
Icalhtr.  gllHop.y.  ncl. 1 

DICTIONARIES.  ' 

Tne      RoBideF'B      Handboak      af 


Atll 


I.     Rsfsnnc 
bB.PIals.8u>rlM,a. 


DlotlanApy       of       HlMrdM 

InuUUvc,  Hcalisltc,  ai'd  Dobii.hiIu    »t 
tt«.  K  C.  BSEWEK,  LUD.     i:rv<^  M« 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 


■1  CiuaLn  G.  Weiblke.  Dcist  )m. 
VamuW  Short  S»rtHtfa  «f  GnBC 

Ndio  bj  &ill<i;iL  A.  Uuit,  A.1L  Cni 


Words,    Futa,  And    Phra 
Itetiunir;  at  Curioi  i.  Qi:riul. 

Edwuds.    CfDini  b™  iln:h.  j 


DIXON     (WILLMOTT).— Novels 


OOBSON  iAU£TlNi,  Works  by. 

Four    FrwtobwoiBom.     Witb    Fom 
BUbMeBth   Cmatmrw   VttfiiottM. 

A  PalMllB  or  PhlluiUlFDpji  and 


K  DatootlTa'i  Trluiaplia. 
JPnulnd  KBd  Taken. 
IThB  Polaoned  Hatty  Done 

CnwDSro.  picture  clslh.lli~L  luck, 

ir aatod  t     I     The  Ma».  H  a: 


DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD. 

cLMh.  milh  Pottma.  3i  bJ.  pn-  Voi. 


tjir'-  ci:  >[cti«>Li  bf  WiLLUH  GirroKM 

CtiapnuLD'a  ^opka.   Tlim  Vnlt  T->l 

1.  n>n::uM  Ihe  PJ>-.  compitle  :  ViiU  II. 
P.-miijjidMiBortriai.»[i..ni.  wilti  b» 
E-.V  I'Y  A.  C.  SWISBI-BSM :  Vol.  Ill, 
Tri...  sii..n.  o(  [lit  IJjJ  ioii  OdywT. 

ttulawa'a  W^orki.    OniVoi. 

HualDtfar**  Flaya.     Fnim  Gwroaoa 


OUMPV      BOOKS       iThe)      for 

Chlldrea.   Rov.  urao.  ci-.-^  i..  nrt««. 

1.  Tba  Plunp,  Tho  AmollorBtOT, 

■Jid  Tha  Scboot-boy'B  A£B'«'>- 

1.  Mrs.       TtiiDer's      CautloWUry 

S.  Tlis     B:id     ramlly.      B;     Un 

ft,  Tha    SUry    of    LitCIa     BIttOk 

S.  Ttaa  Boantlful  i-ady.  B^T"'"'" 
T.  A  Flonar  Book.  I"uiiriicd  !■ 
&  Tha  Pink  RnUbt.  Bv  ].  R  HCMb 
a.  Tlio  I.tUla  ClOKn.     Lj  Tnnui 

10.  AHoraaBook.  ByUiBTTocRTiu 

nun.    ^   ^^^^^^ 


HEKHTlIlIlIIOIUlT.  V 

Iliujinttd  In  coioun. 
IX.  £  Ootf  Book.  By  Ethel 


14.  TbebUtlaai(lI.oB 
liS.'coUiaa.      Br    Ri<.h 

15.  Tba  Bui  Un.  aintf 
Patar  Ptpar'a  I 

la  unia     Whlta    I 
80.  TcwloGka    aind'  1 

ai.  ThMa  Llttla   Poza^'  Vy~UAR( 
aa.  Tha  Old  ■ 


ATTO  3i  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


ZB-blltlaysllov  Wonri-lw*  &)'>'- 
n.  Tba  Booty  Kati.^  By  E.  B. 
SO.  ROEaJlna.  [Uustrated  Id  coloun  bj 
U.  Saimmy  and  tha  Snwflyitliik. 

83.    Irene'!  Cbplatatas  Party.    D) 

BicnABD  HtBTEfi.  Iilin.  Dy  HUTU  Conn. 
St ,  Tba  Iilttte   Bold  lei  Book.    I)y 

HBMtt  Mater 
BS.  Vbe  Dnteb  DoU'a  Dlttlea.     By 

aa  Xan  Llttla  MUtfsF  Boyi.     Etv 

S7>  Hamptynnmpty'iIilttloSoa. 

By  Bfuin  R.  Crias. 
38.    Simple    Hlmon.    By  HR.EN   K. 

CllOa.    ItliflKraud  In  cnloiin, 
as.   Tbo  Erittia   Fvenotiman.     Hf 

KUEN  CoVliEE.  IBuiliiIkI  la  culoDtj  b7 

«.  tna 

EcuovisLa    lUi 


I  Potato   Book. 


DUNCAN{5ARA  JBANNBTTB), 

Bmlii  bj.    Cr.  Sin,  clnlb,  ji,  in.  each. 
A    Boal&l    DnwFtnrai       Wilb    iii 
_  lilwH-ilons  byTH.  TinvxsBNa 
An  ^AmATioaii  QUI   In   Loudon. 

Tbs     Blmpla    Advantarei ,  of    a 

JI  DaD^tav  OL 

Vanion'a  AanC    ^ 


EDWAaOBS    (Mrs.      ANNIH), 
Novell  trr. 
a    Point    of    RoTtoar.       Past    Bvq, 

Arohl*    Lowoil.      Crown     8vo,    cinth, 

A  t>JasVar  Saint.   Cr.'flit.,cioih.,u.  w, 
EDWARDS     (ELIBZBR].— 

War<Ss,  PactL  nod  Hhrueti    A  Dl^- 

Way  WaHera.    Crown  ero,  clolt^  ji,  W, 
_____ 

'flnc   aaa    sumci    Wnyj. 


FAMILIAR    ALLUSIONS:   1 


■"•tSSi 


BDtry  S«H,  Bnlni,  Clinrche^  ShlK 
W.  A.  ind  C  <j.  WIIBID.W.    Deaij 


FARADAV  (MICHAEL),  Worlu 


FENN  (G.  MANVILLE),  N»Wi 


The  yhlte  Virgin. 

Crown  SvK.  clolh.  ii.  ha.  ckH. 
JI  ^omtui  Wortb  Wlnoto^, 
OQPsed  by  a  Fartuna, 
TbeOaae  of  AilSK  Gray. 
Qommofliore  Juak. 
Block  Blood.       I     In  )»ap»*At, 
Daubla  CuRoln^. 
A  FlutUred  Dovotxita. 
King  or  tha  Cantla. 
TbeUaater  ortha  OeFatnonU*. 
Tba  Story  of  Antoay  Oraoo. 


Runnlntf  Amok. 
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PBNN  (a.  mKSytlX,By~eontinutd, 

Crown  8vo,  dotb,  6t,  each. 

Black  Bliadowa. 
Thft  Cankarwopm. 
Bo  Like  a  Woman. 

A  Orlmson  Clime.   Crown  Svo,  cloth. 
3t.  (hL  ;  picture  doth,  flat  back,  as. 


FICTION,  a  Catalog;ue  of.  with 

Descriptions  and  Reviews  of  nearly 
TXVELVK  HUNTOIED  NOVELS,  will  be 
sent  free  by  Chatto  &  WiNDUS  upon 
application. 


FIREWORK  -  MAKING,      TIic 

Complete  Art  of ;  or,  Tlie  PyrotechnlHt's 
'lYeasury.  By  THOMAS  Kewtish.  With 
267  Illustrations.    Or.  Svo,  cloth,  31. 6d. 


FISHER  (ARTHUR  O.).  Novels 

br.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ij.  each. 

WIthyford.  With  Colonred  Frontis- 
piece by  G.  D.  Armour,  and  5  Plates  in 
8«pia  bv  R.  H.  HuxtoN. 

The  Land  of  Silent  Feet.  With  a 
Kroutiapiectt  by  G.  D.  ARMOUU. 


FITZGERALD     (PERCY),      by. 
Fatal  Zero.     Crown  8to,  doth,  $s.  bJ. : 
poBt  8vo,  UlustrateU  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  st.  each. 
BeUa  Doima.       |     Polly. 
The  I«ady  ot  Brantome. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Becona  Mr«.  Tlllotson. 
Beventy-flye  Brooke  Btreet. 


FLAMMARION  (CAAilLLE).— 
Popalar  Astronomy.  Tran'Uated 
by  }.  KllarI)  Gore,  F.K.A.S.  With  1  hrec 
Plates  and  aU  Illustrations.  A  NhW 
EDiTKMf,  with  in  AppenJiz  (iviag  the 
results  of  Recent  D^scoTeries.  MmIuoi 
Svo,  doth,  iM.6iC 


FRANCO  -  BRITISH  EXHIBI- 
TION innstrated  Review  HThe). 
1008.  A  Complete  SoiiTenlr  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. Profusdy  illustrated.  Edited 
by  P.  G.  Dumas.  Large  fbUo,  pictorial 
cover;  6s.  net ;  cloth,  7*.  6rf.  net.  Also 
the  Edition  DE  Luxe,  printed  on  fine-art 
paper  and  in  a  spedal  binding,  10s  6rf.net. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),   Novels 

by.       Post    Svo,   cloth,    31.  6tf.   each; 

illustrated  boards,  ex.  each. 
Soth*s  Brother's  Wife. 
The  liawton  Girl. 


FLORENCE  PRESS   BOOKS.- 

For  Information  as  to  this  important 
Series,  printed  from  a  new  type  designtxi 
by  Herbert  P.  Horns,  uaw  lirst 
cngraTod,  see  special  Prospectus. 

FORBES  (Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER). 

— Dumb.    Crown  Svo  doth,  3(.  6^^. 

FRANCILLON   (R.    E.),  NoveSs 

by.  Crown  iivo,  cloth,  31. 6d.  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

One  by  One        I     A  Real  Queen. 
JL  Demand  his  Shadow. 
Ropca  ot  Sand.    With  Illustrations. 

Post  8vii.  illiiHtiated  t>oardji,  2x.  each. 
ffiomancea  of  the  Law. 
King  or  Knave  ?         |     Olympla. 

Xaek  DoylQ*s  Dau|{hter«  Crown  Svn, 
cUith,  Si.  (kl. 


FREEMAN  (R.  AUSTIN).— John 

Tiiorndyke*c  Csms  Illustrated  by  H. 
M.  Brock,  and  from  Photographs. 
Crowa  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6d,  net.        


FRY'5    (HERBERT)    Royal 

Qofdo  to  the   London    Charities. 

Edited    by    JOHN    La.xe.      Published 
Annu;rily.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  u.  6d. 

GARDENING "Bb6K5.    Post  Svo, 

is.  each  ;  doth,  is.  6d.  each. 
A  Tear's  Vork  in  Garden  and 

Greenhonse.    Dy  George  Glbnny. 
Honsohold  Hortienltnre.    By  Tom 

aail]  AMR  J  KRROLBi    Illustrated. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  Tom  Jkkrolo. 
Our  Kitohen    Garden.     By    Tom 

JERMOLD.     Post  Svo,  clotb,  U  net. 

Bir  Wllllaiir  Temple  upon  the 
Gardens  of  fipiourus ;  together 
with  other  XVUth  Century  Garden 
Essavs.  Edited, with  Xote^  and  Introduc- 
tion,'by  A.  Forbes  Sievekixo,  F.S.A. 
With  6  Itlnstrations.  Small  Svo,  doth 
or  boards,  zjt.  6d,  net ;  quarter  vellum, 
aj.  6d.  net ;  three-qiwrtcr  vellum,  $s.  net. 


OAULOT  (PAUL),  Books  by. 
The  Red  Bhirte:  A  Tale  of  'The 
Terror.'  TraoslaUd  ^y  John  de  Vil- 
UERS.  Crown  6v«,  dotb^  with  Frontis- 
piece bv  Staxlet  Wood,  3s.  6J. ;  picture 
doth,  flat  back,  u. 

Crown  Ave,  doth,  6s.  each. 
Love  and  Lovers   of  the  Past. 

Translated  by  C.  Laroche.  M.A. 
A  Oonspivfljsy  under  the  Terror. 

Translated  by  C.  I.AROCHS,  M.A.    With 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles. 


GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES. 

Collected  bv  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 
Translated  by  £d6.\r  Taylor.  With 
iQlroducUon  by  Johm  Ruskin,  and  22 
Steel  Plates  after  GEORGE  Cruikshani:. 
Square  Svo.  cloth  RlU.  6s.  


aiBBON    (CHARLES),    Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cluth,  31.  6d.  each; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Robin  Gray. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest* 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
Of  High  Oeifree. 
Queen  of  tiie  MoadoWt 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  PUBLISHERS, 


<CHARLEii)-(>«. 

Par  lAok  ar  Gold. 

Whmt  vrill  itae  *"- 

For  tBe  King. 

In  PKBCnras  Ofvch. 

In  Iiova  and  War. 

A  HnarCa  Problem. 

By  Mead  and  Scream. 

Ftanoy  Fpse.     |    iMviat  >  Draav. 

In  Honour  Boand. 

MearC'i  Dalleht._|   Btood-Uoney. 

Tlie  Daad  Heart.    T^-i  yvo,  rnuiiiaial 


OlSSIiya  <ALaGRKOK)-ct>u 

KBtttera  In  the  San. 
Tbs  Wealtt      

An  AntfBl'a 


GIBSON     (U     5.),    Ngvels    by. 

Tba  FreomiuoDs.  [  Burnt  Bploe*. 

StilpB  el  Daalfo. 

Tba   FreamasouL       Ca»p    Edlll'in 

qIlBERT  (WILLI AMl-^Jamea 


Ttw  Kflua  smizs  c^nimns:  The  Wiclicd 

t;i«rtl;f— Tht.  PrmcB*— TlM  P»ta« 
Truth— Trial  by  Jurjr— loiaiilbe. 
Th*  Hbcoho  Suira  cnnliiair  Brat 
Hearia  —  EiigaHd  —  SmclhcarU 
Grdebcn  —  Danl  D™n— To™  Co 
— U.M.S.  -mnaforc'— The  SoroercJ 
Tkc  Pintii  of  PwEiDcii. 

Tragedy— yocfKrtyi     Kafry— So*, 
crania     and    Culktenilcta— PMirnn 
PrinueM  Ida— Thi  Uitaiki— RoAHBore 
—The  Ymncn  al  the  Cuanl— Tbt  Gon- 

■l|bl    Orlglnnl    Oomla    Opai 

willleo  hy  w.  iGujiEBi.    Twu  Sci 


ma  etlbovt  uid  SufilTan  Blrtta- 
dayBookt  OuuUUani  tw  every  Day 
111  fin  Vmi,    Ciinplled  by  A.  Watsom, 


OISSINQ  CALQGRNON),  Navels 
A  Booret  of  tba  Hoi-tb  Bo*." 


Tba    Dreama  ol   SUuaa 


OODWfN    (WICUaM).  — Uvea    | 


iha  NeefUMnce 

a OLDEN      TUB 
-        Ckt.  Th.:  * 


QOODMAN^fE.  J.)— The  F«»e  ot 


ORACE    lALPffES    A.) t«lM 

a<  >  07lBt_Rii».  _J>^  »^.  cl.,n.M, 

attBEKS  AND  ttOMANSTTli 

\.lt«  •(  tha,    ■Imrii.rd  •runt  AnlUM 
iim.oii.*ni.L    B»  Eau'JT  Cviu.  aM  V. 

KOKBH.     Edilixl   by    tX.    "      " — 

Wuh  5<}   IlliwH.     Pemy 


Tba  Hlllleiiaira  B 
Tba  Waman  1r  «l 
The    Amatuyat    • 


OREV    (Sir    OEORa 


aRIPFItHS(Mii]orA.).— Nn-Mi  ' 
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QUNTBR  (A.  CLAVERINO).-A 

Plarfchi  BncliMitiBeat.    Crown  avo 
cloth.  3<.  6J. 

OUTTENBERQ  (VIOLET), 

Novels  by.    Cmwn  8to,  cloth,  6«.  each. 
ll«lthav  ^«w  BOF  Oreek. 
The  Poiver  of  ttaa  Pmlmlit. 

UYP.  — CLOCLO.     Translated  by 
Nora  M.  Statham.    Cr.  8vo,  cl^  jit,  td 

HABBERTON  (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies.     With  Ck>l<Mif  ed  Frontispiece 

and  V  o  Illustrations  by  Eva  Roos.  Fcap. 

4to.  cloth.  6f. 

HAIR,  The:    Its  Treatment  in 

Health,    Weakness,  and    Disease. 

Translated  from  the  Geriiuiu  ot  Dr.  J. 
PiKCOH.    Cmwn  8vo,  i*. :  doth.  i*.  W. 


HAKE  (Dr.  T.  GORDON),  Poems 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each. 

Mair  Bymbola. 
Leganda  of  the  M orroir. 
Tha  Saypant  Play.    

Maiden  Kcataay.   Small  4to.  cloth,  ai. 
Hall  (Mrs.  5.  C.).— sketches 

ol  Iriali  Cbamcter.  With  Ilinsira- 
tioos  00  Steel  and  Wood  by  Ckuik- 
siiAN'K.  Macijkb.  Gilbkrt,  and  Habvby. 
Demv  8vo.  clorh.  7.».  6d. 


HALL  (OWEN),  Novels  by. 
Vha  Track  of  a  Storn.   CiuwnSvo, 
pictute  doth,  flat  b^iclc,  zs. 

Cfown  8vo.  cloth.  34.  6<i. 

Crown  8vo.  clotli.  ^*.  each. 
I   Hamando. 

HALLIDAY  (AN D R E W).— 

Bvery-day  Papers.  Post  8vu,  illus- 
tratfd  boards,  xt. 

HAMILTON  (COSMO),  Stories 

Sha  aiamovF  of  tha  Impoaaibla; 

and  Through  a  Kayhola.    Ciown 

8vo,  cloth,  y.  (id. 

Crown  8¥o,  cloth,  ^j.  each. 
Matiiva'B  Vagabond,  fto. 
Pladn^Brown. 

HANDWRltlNa,    The    Phllo- 

sophy  of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles. 
Bv  i)ON  Fbijz  db  Salamanca.  Poet 
Svo.  half-doth,  ^s.  f>d. 

HARDY  (IZA  DUPFUS),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Tho  Iiaaaar  BvIL 
Man,  Woman,  and  Fata. 
A  Buttarfly. 

HARDV     (THOMAS).  —  Under 

the  (Iraeaweod  Tree.    Poet  8vo,  cl<  >th 

St.  td,;  Ului4rated  b-tards,  v.;  doth 
mp,  ac  6d.  Also  the  FlMB  PapiU' 
BnrnOK.  pott  9vo.  doth,  gilt  ton,  as.  net : 
Icath^.  glU  edges.  $«.  net ;  and  the  Chhap 
RnmoN  medium  8ro.W. 

HARKINS  lE.  F.).— The  Schem- 


«n.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 


HARRIS   (JOEL  CHANDLER), 

Books  by. 
Unola  Ramus.    With  9  Coloured  and 

fo  uther  lUusiiatioosby  J.  A.SHBPHBRD. 
>ott  4to.  cloth,  liilt  top.  6s. 
rnghta  with  Unola  Ramus.    With 
8  CoiOurtd  and  50  other  Iliusir.itions  by 
f .  A.  Shri'HKRD.  Imperial  i6mo.  doth,  6f . 

HARTE'S     (BRET)     Collected 

Works.    LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  Ten 
Vuhiines,  crown  8vo,  doth.  6s.  each. 
VoU         I.  COMPLSTB      POKTICAL      AND 

Dramatic  Works.  With  Port 
M        II.  Thb  Luck  op  Roaring  Camp— 

BoiittMiAN  Papers— Aubrican 

Lkokn'ds. 
„       IIL  Talfs    op   thb  Aroonacts^ 

Eastbrn  Skbtciibs. 
.       IV.  Oabribl  Conroy. 
^        V.  Stories  — CoNDicNfaRD  NovBLa. 
M       VI.  Talks  OP  THB  Pacific  Slops. 
^     VII.  Taj.rsoptiib  Pacific Slopb— 11. 

With  Portrait  by  John  Pbttim^ 
M   VIII.  Talks  of  Pinb  and  Cyprbss. 

„  IX.  BUCKUYB  AND  CllAPPARIL. 

X.  Talks  of  I'rail  and  Town. 

Brat  Harta'aCholoa'&orkBln  Prose 
itnd  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  40  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  doth.  3.V.  6(1. 

Brat  Harta'B  Poetloal  Worka,  lu- 
duding  SoMB  Latbr  Vbrsks.  Crown 
8vo,  buckram,  4s.  6d. 

In  a  Hollow  of  tha  Hilla.  Crown 
8vn.  picture  doth,  fl^t  back.  as. 

Gondanaad  Novala.  (Two  Series  in 
One  Volume.)  Pott  8to,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
as.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Crown  8ve.  cloth,  6s.  each. 
On  tha  Old  Trail. 
Under  tha  Redwoods. 
From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 
Btorlaa  in  Light  and  Shadow. 
Mr.  Jaok  Hamlin's  Mediation. 
Trent*a  Trtiat. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6d.  each  :  poet  8vo^ 

illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  Waif  or  tha  Plains.    With  60  Illus- 
trations by  Stanlky  L.  Wood. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Oata.  With 
59  liluBtratlofis  bv  Stawlky  L.  WOOD. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  3s.  61/  each, 
Suay.  With  3  inustfi.  by  J.  A.  CHRlfms. 
The   Bell-Rintfer  of   Antfel's,  fte. 

With  39  IlluAis.  by  DUDLKV  HAKiiY,  Kg, 
Claranae :  A  Story  of  the  American  War* 

With  8  Illustrations  hy  A.  Julk  Goodman. 
Barker's  liuek.  &c   With  3*;  Hiuatia- 

tionsby  A.  Porkstibr,  Paul  Hardy,  Ac. 
DeYil's  Ford.  Ac 
The  Crusade  of  tha  'Bxealslor.' 

With  Knxitis.  bv  J.  Bbrnard  Partridcb. 
Talaa  of  Trail  and  Town.   With 

Frontispiece  by  O.  P.  jAU>MB-HaOD. 
Condensed  NotoIs.    New  Series. 
Three    Partners;    or.    The     Bfljf 

Strike   on   Heavy   Tree  HIIL 

With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  GuLicii.    Also 

the  CHBAP  Edition,  medium  $vo^  6d, 


M 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


HARTB  (nUBTy—contfMutd. 
Cnm'n  8vo,  doth,  3s.  Od.  each  ;  picture  doth, 
flat  back.  2s.  each. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Bprlntfs. 
Colonel  Btarbottle**  Cllout. 
A    Prot^te   of  Jack  Hamlin's. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Bally  DoiBTs,  &c    With  aj  illustrations 
by  W.  1).  Almond  and  otaers. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  b<iard8,  2*.  each. 
The  liuck  of  Roarintf  Camp,  and 
Sensation  Novels  Condensed. 
(Al&o  in  picture  cloth  at  R'-tni«  price.) 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dotf. 
!rhe  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Califomlan  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  ill  lis.  Kls.,  2s.  each ;  cloth,  at.  6rf.  each. 
Flip.  I  A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Maraja^    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.t.  6ri. ;  post 
8vo.  picture  boards,  2*. ;  cloth  limp.  2s.  ^ui. 


HAWEIS  (Mrs.  II.  R.).  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  32  iiiustia- 
tioiis.    Post  8vo,  ys.  :  cloth,  is.  6J. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  Frontis- 
piece.   Demy  iivn.  cloth,  25.  Cd. 

Chancer  for  Children.  With  8 
Coloui-cd  I'lates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  


HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.).— Ameri- 
ca n  Humorists:  WASHiNCiTON 
IKVINO,    Oliver    Wexi»f.ll   Holmes, 

JAMKS      IlrSSELL      I^WELL,     ARTEMUS 

WARD,  Mark  Twain, and  Bret  Harts. 
Crown  Pvo,  cloth,  (is. 

ilAWTnORNE   (JULIAN); 

Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6d, 
ea'.-h :  post  8vo.  ill iistrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

Oarth.        I     Elllce  Quentin. 

Fortune's  Fool.  |  Dust.    Four  lUusts 

lifeatrix  Handolph.  WithFour  JUusts. 

P.  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 

S!he  Spectra  of  the_Caniera. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  6d.  each. 
Sebastian  Gtrome. 

LfOy e — c»r  a  Namp. 

V^lss    Cadoi^xia.    Post   8vo,  illustrated 
b')."rrts.  2s. 


IIEALY    (CHRIS),     Books    by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  Ox.  eacii. 

r.onfesBions  of  a  Journalist* 
H«irs  of  Reuben. 
Mara. 

The  BzLdless  Heritage.    Crown  8vo, 

clolh,  35.  (iJ.  


fiELPS   (Sir  ARTHUR).  — Ivan 

ric  Blron.      Crown  Hvo,   c.o.ri  ss.bd.; 
post  Xv;\  illustrnfcd  boards.  ?^ 

KENT Y  (Q.  A.),  NovelT^ 
Rujub,  the  Juggler.    Pvjsi  Svo,  cloth, 
34.  (iii. :  illusi rated  Ooards.  2s. 

CrownSvo,  cloth,  35.  ltd.  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup. 
Dorothy's  Douhle. 
Colonel  Thorndyke'0  Secret* 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC).— A«irtiUI 

Page.    Crown  Sto^  cloth,  3t.  6rf,        ■ 


HERBERTSON    (JESSIE  L.).- 

Junla.    Crowp  8vo,  cloth,  6f. 

HERMAN  (HENRY).- A  Leading 

Lsdy.    Post  Svo  cloth.  2*  6d. 


HILL  (HEADON).— Zambra  the 

Detective.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  ikt, ; 
picture  cloth,  fiat  back|  2;. 

HILL  (JOHN),  Works~by^ 

Treason -Felony.    Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

The   Common   Ancestor.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  35.  6ti. 

HINKSON   (H.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  ovo,  cloth.  6s.  t-ach. 
Fan  Fitzgerald.  |  Silk  and  Steel. 

HOEY   (Mrs.    CASHED.— The 

Lover's  Creed.      Crown   Svo,    doth, 

3r.  6.f. 


HOFFMANN   (PROFESSOR).- 

Ktosr  Koko.  A  Magic  Story.  With  23 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

HOLIDAY,  Where  to  go  forT. 

By  E.  P.  SHOLL,  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  Johs 
WATSON,  Jane  Barlow.  Mart  Lovktt 
Cameron,  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  Paul 

LANGE.   J.  W.   GRAHAM.    J.    H.  SALTER, 

Phcebe  Allen,  S.  J.  Beckett,  I*  Rivers 
Vine,  and  C.  F.  Gordon  Comuiko. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  x*.  6d. 


HOLMES  (C.  J.,  M. A.).— Notes 
on  the  Science  of  Plctare-malclnff. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 

Svo,  cloth,  7>\  6  /.  net. 

HOLMES  (O.  WENDELL).- 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON 
Thomson.  Fink  Paper  Edition,  pott 
Svo,  cloth,  pilt  top,  2f.  net.;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3s.  net. 


HOOD'S    (THOMAS)    Choice 
Works  In  Prose  and  Verse.    With 

Life  of  the   Author,  Portrait,    and   200 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  M. 


HOOKS   (THEODORE)  Choice 

Humorous  Works;  includlni;  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures.  Bons  Mots,  Puns, 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  and  Frontispiece; 
Crown  Svo.  cloth.  35.  Od. 

HOPKINsTtIGHE),  Novels  by. 

For  Freedom.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6& 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Od,  each. 
'Twlxt  liove  and  Daty. 
The  Inoomplete  Adventurer. 
The  N agents  of  Carriconna. 
Nell  Haffenden.    With  s  Iliustiatfona^ 

HORNE  (R.  HENdlSfiT^oirToiL 

Wiih  Portrait,    Crown  Svo,  doth,  71, 
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HORNIMAN  (ROY)p  Novels  by. 

Crowa  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  eac'i. 
Bellamy  the  Magnifioenfc. 
Itfovd  Oammagleligh's  Seoyet. 

Israel  Raaki    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


RORNUNQ  (E.  W.),  Novels  by. 
Xba  Shadow  of  the  Rope.    Crowu 
8vo,  cloih,  3J.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ts?.  each, 
Stintfaree.  I  A  Thief  In  the  Night. 

HUGO  (VICTOR).— The  Outlaw 

of  Iceland.    Translated  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Campbkll.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

HUME   (FERGUS),  Novels  by. 
The  I<ady  From  Nowhere.   Cr.  svo, 

cloth,  3^.  6t/.;  picture  cl')th,  llat  back,  2s. 
The  MllUoiialre  Mj^stery.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  s^.td. 
The  VSTheolintf  Ught.     Crown  Ovo. 

cloth,  gilt  top,  ts. 

HUNOERFOkD   (Mrs.),    Novels 

by*  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d,  each  ; 
post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2;.  each; 
doth  limp,  2s.  6d.  ench. 

The  Professor*!  Bxperlmont. 

Nora  Orelna. 

Lady  Yerner'a  Flight. 

Iiady  Patty.        |   Peter's  "Vlfo. 

The  Red-House  Mystery. 

An  Unsatisfactory  JLover. 

April's  Lady. 

A  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 

The  Three 'Graces. 

A  Mental  Struggle. 

Marvel.         |        A  Modem  Circe. 

In  Pnrance  Vile. 

Crown  8vo.  ck»th,  3*.  6J,  each. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
A  Point  of  GonaclencQ. 
The  Coming  of  Chlog.     |   Lovloo. 

The  Red- House  Mystery.  Popular 
Edition,  nipdium  8vo.  Od. 


HUNT  (Mrs.  ALFRED),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Lendon  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Peraon. 

_  Mrs.  Juliet.    Cn.w-i  8vo.  cloth,  3?.  6<l. 

HUTCHINSON  (W.  M.) —Hints 

on  Colt- Breaking.    With  25  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  Ui. 


HYAM50N  (ALBERT;.-~A  His- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  Bnglund.  Witli 
16  Portraits  aod  Views  :iud  2  Maps 
Demv  8to,  cloth,  4.C.  (yl.  net. 


HYATT  (A.  H.),  Topographical 
Anthologies  by.  Pctt  8vo,  cloth.  \i\\{ 
top,  25.  net  each;  leather,  gilt  cdj^cs, 
35.  net  each. 

The  Charm  of  London. 

The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Charm  of  Venice. 

The  Charm  of  Paris. 


INCHBOLD  (A.  C),  The  Road  of 

No  Return.    Crown  8vo,  cloih,  Cj. 

INDOOR  PAUPERSi    By  One  op 

Them.    Crown  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6ti. 


INMAN    (HERBERT)    and 

HARTLEY  ASPDEN.— The  Tear  of 

Kalee.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6dr. 


INNKEEPER'S  HANDBOOK 
(The)  ana  Licensed  Victualler's 
Manual.  By  J.  Trevok-Davij£S. 
Crown  8vo,  cloih,  zit.         

I  RVl  NCMWASH I  N(3T0N).-0!d 

Christmas.    Square  lOmo,  cloth,  with 
Frontispiece,  is.  net. 


JAMES  iC  T.  C.).-— A  Romance  of 

the  Queen's   Hounds.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  IS.  (ki. 


JAME5   (G.   W.).--Scraga:les: 

The  5tory   of  a  Sparrow.    With  6 
Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  2j.  6d. 

jXme so N  (Wi l l rAivi)7^y 

Dead  5elf.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 


JAPP    (Dr.    A.    H.).— Dramatic 

Pictures^  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5.V. 

JEFFERiES  (RICHARD),  by. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  VuA  8vo^ 
cloth,  is.td. ;  Largk  Typk,  Fine  Paper 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edj^es,  3s.  net  Also  a  New 
Edition,  with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  M.  U.  Clarke,  crown  Svo,  cloih,  5*. 
net  ;  parchment,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.; 
Largb  Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  :  K  at  her,  j*ilt 
edfjts,  3*.  net.  A/so  a  New  Edit  ion, 
with  12  I. lustrations  in  Colour.^  by  RUTII 
Doli.ma.v,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5f .  net ; 
parchment,  7s.  (ui.  net. 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  8vo, 
buckrntn,  6;. ;  post  8vo,  cl.,  is.  6J. ;  LargV 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edi  rios',  poit  Svo.  cl., 
gilt  top,  2s,  net ;  leather,  i;i!t  cdi^cs,  3t.net. 
Also  a  New  Fdi'iion.  uilh  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colours  by  KuTii  Tollman, 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  5;.  net ;  parchment, 
7s.  6d.  net^ 

The  Pocket    Richard    JeiTerles: 

bi'in;^  Pass:i[^es  ciiosen  iioiu  \hc  Naturu 
Writinfjs  of  JEI'FKRIES  by  Alfred  H, 
Hyatt.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  lop,  2*.  net.; 
leather,  gilt  top,  3.?.  net. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  JefTerles. 
IJv  Sir  Walter  Hk-sani'.    Cr.  8vo.  cl..  us. 


JEROME  (JEROME  K.).— Stas:e- 

Ijind.     With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  liKU- 
NARD  Partridge.    Fcap.  4to,  i.t. 


JERROLD   (TOM),   Works   by. 

Post  8vo,  is.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  (kI.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rentt 
Household  Horticulture. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  We 
Grow,  and  How  \Vc  CooJt  Them.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


cuArro  &  WIN, 

Kb    (EDWARD   VVIU.IAM). 

— Tlio  TliDiUBa4  aod  Una  NIbMI*^ 

iMxninnnly    uiM     ip    Enflnud  ^ba 
Arabian     HUhf  -      -    -      -    - 

[nSi  (rooi  Designs  by  IIARV 


UBB  (H0LAlB).~Lee«nd3  from 

Fairy  Land.      \VllIi  about  15<>  Illu.'^ 
II  bf  Rkginau)  L.  ^ai   HOItACE 


k  H,  Fi 


CEESTDOROTHV  N.);— Tuscan 


LEHMANN      (R.     C).  —  Harry 

Pladyer  at  Cambridge,  and  Caavoi 


LELANO  (C.  a.}.— A  Manual  of 
aiBDdlag;  and  KipalriDE.    " 


fjEYS  (JOHN  K^,  Novels  by. 

Tbe  Undaas*.    Foal  Sio,  llJuat.  bJg  .m 
A  Bora  TaaBptetlon.     Cr.  at.i,  ci.,  fn 

ULBififN  (ADAM). -A  Tragedy 
LTNDSAY  (HARRVyTNoveirby. 

Shoda  Bobarta.   |   Tho  Jaooblte. 

Judah  pyecron,  Puiltan, 
Tho  atory  oT  Loah^ 

LINTON  (B.  LYNN),  Worka"by. 

FatFlola  Kembalt.  J     lonrt. 
Xha  AtoneinsaC  or  Leaiii  Dundaa, 
The  World  Wall  Loat.    u  llliaii. 
Tlie  One  Too  Hany. 
Under  nrhlah  Lord  7    With  ii  iiIucn. 
-  My  Love.'    I     SoHlntf  tha  Wind. 
PsHton  Unrew.   I   Dulcje  Qvatrton. 
■"■*' —  Silhon  Thread. 


If  tha  Wind.    Ci[kai>  BditiuN; 
Patilola '  Ksmball.     Pofvutm    Em- 


LUCAS    (AUCE).  —    Tnlniuillc 


[  Book  of  Vanes 


Tha   Flamp,  and    other    Storlea. 


B  HlatoFjr  of  tho  Pone  Oeorjaa 
and  at  William    the   PoaAb. 

Fma  Volf.p  demy  avo,  elolh.  laj.  mcN 
A    Htatory   of    Our    Own  Tlmm 
from  Lho  Acuasran  uf  Qurq  Vlclnna  lu 
IJit  Gtnenl  EH>cllc:n  of  iSBo.     LlNtiBT 
IlDlTION.    FoDi  Vc^i,  demy  3to,  d'llh, 
m.  each^lro  Ibe  Popular  Enmi«, 
ia  Four  Vob.,  eraira  (m,  doib.  Cv.  eiclk 
—And  Ibi  JUBiLn  Bdrioh.  wt|h  >n    < 
Appendliof  Eventa  to  the  end  of  iBil    I 
In  1  Vola,.  deiiiy  8ri.  cloth,  j,.  w.  bm*.      I 
A   History  of  One  Osn  Tinea, 
\'iiL  v..  from  iSSo  lo  Iha  Olamiml  IiiIhIh 
tlfmy8(o,clolb.uj.:ein»ii»re.cWB'«,    i 
A   Hlatory  Of  Oa>  Own  Ttaw, 


S    Short  Hlatory    ol    Otur  C 

Tlmea,  lium  Ihe  Accrttlua  ut  Ourca 
Vigtoiia    >ci    lbs    Auwilon    of  "««  1 
Edwaid  VII.    Nkw    Kditioh.  rMlMd 

and  enlMK"'.     Cniwn  BBOi  doUi,  Ot 

liip.  6i, ;  Btea   ths     POPULAR  EnnM 

pnil  SvD,  clolb,  ai.  Cd. :   andtheCinu 

KDinoll  (iDtheyeariBSo),  nied.  Rro,ed, 

Laiigb  Tyu,  Pihs  Patss  KninnH 

Poll  8™.i:loUi,  gill  top.  u.  ad  (W  imt 

Isalhcr.  tflt  edge*,  ji.  nt(  pec  nil 

Tha  Reign  of  Qn«aa  Suae,  la  (  Vd. 

A  HlstoFv  of  tha   Four  OoofMM 

and  of  VllUam  IV.,  lo  »  n-H 

A  Uiatory  of  Our  Oivn  Times  Iffl* 

Atciaslon  wl  Q.  Victoria  It,  iSui  i„  ,  VoU 
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McCarthy  iJvsTisy^ou/tnufd. 

Ci  own  RvOt  cloth,  31. 6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  pict. 
bostrds,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  as.  C<2.(rach. 
Tli«  Watardala  Nel^bours. 
DSy  Bneiny*s  Dautfhter. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  |  lifnley  Rochford. 
DeapI«adyX>tsdaln.  |  TheBlotatop. 
Ifflu  Misanthrope.   With  12  Iiiusts. 
Donna  Quixote.    With  xa  lUustrations. 
The  Contet  of  a  Seacon. 
Mold  of  Athene.    With  1 2  illustrations. 
Gamiola. 
Red  Plamonds.  |  The  Riddle  nin^. 

Crown  8vo,  clolli.  35.  bd.  e.ich. 
The  Three  Disgraces.  |  Mononia. 

*The  Rlffht  Honoiarable.*  By  Justin 
McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Campukll  Praed. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6.'t. 

Julian  Revelatone.  Or.  Sro.  rloth.  65. 
McC A RTH Y  (J.  H.),  Works  by. 


The  French  Revolution.    (ConHti 

tuent  AsseniMy,   1769-01.;     Four  Vols., 

dcmySvo,  cloth,  12.T.  each. 
An    Outline   of   the    History  of 

Ireland.    Cro^-n  8vo.  u. ;  cloih,  i.t. 'vf. 
Ireland   Since  the    Union- 1785- 

1886.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6*. 
Hafiz  in  Liondon.  8vo,  gold  cloth.  3.^.  f)d. 
Our  Bensatlon  Rovol.    Crown  Svo. 

Is. ;  cloth,  IS.  fid. 
Doom:  An  AtLintic  Episode.  Crown  8vo,  is. 
Dolly :  A  Sketdi.    Crown  8vo,  is, 
lilly  jLass.    Crown  Svo.u. ;  cloth,  i.t.  6d. 
__A  London  Legend.  Or.  8vo. cloth.  3*.  (^j 

MACbONALD   (Dr.   dlEORaE); 

Pook«  hy. 
VTorks  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 

Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt,  in  casu,  six.; 
or  separately,  Grolicr  cloth.  2s.  6J.  each. 
Also  a  Nkw  Issuk  in  i6mo,  cloth,  gill 
top,  2x.  net  per  VoL ;  leather,  giit  top,  3s. 
net  per  Vol. 


Vol. 


I. 


tt 


Within  and  Without— The 
HIDDEN'  Life. 
II.  The  DiiiciPLK  —  The  Gosna- 
Women— Book  of  Soxkeis— 
Oroan  Somos. 
III.  Violin  Songs— So .vgs  of  the 
Days  and  Ni«ht>;-A  liooK 
OF  Dreams — Ro.xI'Sidt-:  Poems 

—  I'OEMS  FOR  CHlLliREN. 
IV.  PawaDLES—  F.ALIJIDS  —  SCOTCH 

V.  &  VI.  Phantasies.         [Songs. 
„      VII.  The  Portent. 
^    VIII.  The    Light     Princess  —  The 

Giants  Hkakt— Shaixavs. 
^       IX.  Cross  Purposes— Golden  Key 

CARA^OYN— Lm  LKDAYLIGHT. 

„  X.  The  Cruel  Paixter—Thr  Wow 
o'Riv\'EN— The  Castle— The 
IUujken  Swords- The  Gray 
Wolf— Uncle  Cornelius. 

Pootlcal  WorkiTof  George  Hlao- 

Donald.    7  Vols.,  rr.Svo,  bucluram,  lis. 

Kcathcr  and  Snomr.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

.^v  (»./. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  l)oards,  2^. 
Liliih.    Crown  8vo.  cl(»th.  6s. 

The  Pocket  Gcu>rge~niacDonald : 

i'assagis  Cho.scn  by  A.  H.  HYATT.  I'^nio, 
cloth  gilt,2x.  net ;  leather  gilt,  3s,  n'^t. 


MACDONELL      (AGNES).— 
Quaker  Cousins.    Post  8vo.  boards,  aj. 

MACHRAY   (ROBERT),   Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  (i.v  caclu 
A  Blow  over  the  Heart. 
The  Mystery  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  Private  Detective. 

Her  Honour.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6// 

MACKAY  (Dr.  CHAS.).-lnter- 

ludesand  Undertones.  Cr.8vo.cloth,o.«. 


MACKAY     (WILLIAM). —A 

Mender  of  Nets.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs. 


MACKENZIE    (W.   A.).— The 

Drexel  Dream,     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts. 


MACLISE  PortraitQallery  (The) 

of  Itinstrfoos  LItemry  Characters : 
85  Portraits  bv  Daniel  Maclisk  : 
with  Memoirs  by  VViLUAM  BATES,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3?.  fi./. 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  The,  and  Us 

aianajtcment.     Bv   T.   C.    HKPWORrn. 
With  10  Illusts.    Of.  8vo,  IS. ;  cloth,  is.dd. 

MAGNA  CHARTA:  A  Facsimile  of 
the  Otigjiial,  3  ft,  l>y  2ft..  with  Arms  and 
Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5s. 

MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 
The  New  Republic.  Post  8vo.  cloth. 
3.?.  C.(i  ;  illustrated  hoards,  25. ;  Largk 
Type,  Fine  Papi.r  Edition,  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  not ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
3?.  net 

Poems.    Small  4to,  parchment,  81. 

Is  Lite  Worth  Living?    Crown  Bvo, 

bucKram,  f>.v. 

MATJLORY  "(Sir    THOMAS)7^ 

Mort  d*  Arthur,  Selections  lioni.  oditcd 
by  U.  M,  K/NKING.    Post  8vo.  ck»th,  2v. 


MAROUERITTE   (PAUL  and 

VICTOR),  Novels  by. 

Cmwn  Pvo.  cloth.  3s.  (id.  each. 
The  Disaster.    Translated  by  F.  LKJts. 
Yonlty.  Translated  by  K.  S.  West.  With 
I'orliait  Frontispiece. 

The  Cominune.   Translated  by  P.  Leks 
and  K^ II.  DoUoLA*.    Cr._8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

MARIEDE  MEDICIS  and"  the 

Court  of  f -ranee  In  the  XVI !th  Cen- 
tury. Translated  from  the  Ficnch  of 
Louis  Batikfol  by  Mary  King.  With 
a  I\)rtrait.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  71.  Cd.  net. 


MARLOWE'S  Works,   inclHdiii.^ 

hisTianslations.    Edited  with  Notes  by 
Col.  Cunningham.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  3?,  fv/. 


MAR5H     (RICHARD).— A 

5poncr  of  Men.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  dd. 


HnnUHK-     Uy 

ut   Yutk.      e<fii 


MASSINOeK'5  Plays.    From  i 


MAX     b'RELL,   Boak«  by. 

ROF  Moyal  Htghnesa  IVaiiia 


In  an  Iron  C 


„„ Dplp.     ;      

Df.  Bmnsey'a  Pattont. 

On  tbe  Brink  of  a.  OhamI 

Ths  Way  or  a.  woman. 


This  Tfoubl—onia  UTorld. 


MEDIEVAL     LIBRARY      (The 

t,  Ttaa  Book  or  the  Duka  of  Tma 

FiBncIi  i>r  CHuisriNii  m  PtUN.  wlLh 
Nole.  byAutKKEHI^WiiLcH.    Wood- 
cut Till*  a.id  ft  I^Moara.utn. 
>.  Of  tbB  Tamklar  or  onp  Lady, 
ftnd  ottaap  Mlivalaa,     Tian--''"-' 

Cof NCI,  &G..  with  KolaaQd1utri>di 
h^Aucs  Kuip-Wblch.   Wo«1.:u 

S,niaOllatelalB*Bf  T»3l.  ' 


Kui^-waLcn.  < 


6.  Th*  Book  or  tl 

■olAtloB   of  Saint   Asttta  M 

rolUno,    Tmuiiied  fmni  luTlnUu 
by    litKy   G.  Steiukahh.  wlinialm- 

6.  Tha  L^aud  of  Cbo  Holy  Ftwh 
yiFjin  of   Santa  OeMloUaAi 


7.  Early  Bnjlllsli  KonutiilMa  I 
L-ova.  lldiitd  lu  M  idc.ii  EiKluh  I 
Kr.rrn  RicKiiit,    s  phoiBcnmri*. 

a.  Early  Bb^IUIi  Rontaaiiaa  < 
Frlendablp.  Biliicd  m  M.d* 
l£ii>:ii>B.  urith  Notn.  bTtnirn  RiceC* 

a.  Ttaa   Call    of    Balf- 

bcicnluirltMndcalTtn 
1851.    E>Mici.    iHtta    Inl 


i,  UUWIIV.     1 


MEttKlCK    mOPE).  —  Wheo  • 

Olrl-j  Engaged.     Ur  avo.tlolh.  j^aj. 

MERRICK  {LEONARD),  Novell 


Cynthlk.    I     Thla'6tmgs  of  Foot*. 

M  ET  H  VE  N      (PA  U  L).- 


jVtlNTO  (WM.).-Wbs  She  Qood 
MrrCtlELL  {EDM.),  NoveUby. 


Towajda  Uta  Hternal  Snow. 

MITTORD  {BERTRA«)7NoveU 


,  MURttAY  (HENRY),  Novels  H 

A  Gama  of  Bluff. 
A  Bond  or  Slsp«ac». 


;OTT-).- 


tlOLESWORTH     (Mrs.).- 
FRONCRIEPP  (W.  b.  SCOTT- 

The  Abdteatloni 

IHORROW    (W.  C.) Bohemian 

Parla  at  Ts- DKr.    With  i<A  llliKliLbT 
EnnujiRn  Cui:tiin.,annineifiiivgvii.cl..fii 

RDDDOCK  (J.  E.],  Stories  by. 

J      CtoKQ  Hvn,  ckith.  )!.  6d,  taciL 
■Baslla  the  Jamap. 
■~-  IDK  Loohlnra*. 

,  Oolden  idol. 

PcBlavi.iliu.lr.iKiTTwirjs.  u.  Mrfi. 
1  Tho  De&d  Man'     " 


■kid    Harlan  and  Itabla  Hood. 
MURRAY  {0.  (THRTSTTE). 

I  Novell  by.    i:rown  Sia.  clolh.  31.  6/. 

lAtm'a  Atoaament. 


Val  Strange.  I  A  ^ITaBted  Crime. 

A  Capful  o'  HatlB.        1         Heart*. 

Tba  Way  of  the  World. 

Mount  DsBinlr.  I  A  Model  Father. 

Old  Blacsr'a  Hero. 

By  tbe  Gala  oC  tbe  Baa, 

A  Bit  or  Human  Mature. 

First  Poraon  Slnifular. 

Bob  Martln'i  Iilttte  GlrL 

Tims'*  RevenSes. 

Cynlo  Fortunes  I  In  Dlreat  Porll. 


OUIDA,  Novels  by.     Crawn  SvOL 

-'■■"-   -  * -;    l«ri   Svo,  1IIq1U»)# 

>tf  Of  Flandera.  J 
11  c- ■■' 


'Varona'e  Fnthar.  l 


Joseph'!    Coat.      Popului    Editioi 


MURRaV    (D.    CHRISTIE)   M<l 


One  Traveliar 


Dr.  Bernard  Bt.  Vlnoant,    I 


Saint  Ann'*.    1     Billy  Sotlew.  . 
HIb*  WentwonE'ei&eik  Ciuwii  ~ 


Two  Wooden  HhM 
A  Vitlaile  Commiuf 
In  a  Wlnlor  CKy, 


In  Harammo. 
Btrathmora. 
Plrlaircllo. 
Tiro  Oflendera. 


Blffna. 

Frlaodibtp. 

OBlldiroj. 


{  The  HataarsBM 


Held  In  BondEtj 

Tbe  Maasareao 

Frlandahlp.  1        HriEiano. 

Tito  Ulttla  Wooden  Shoei. 
Idalla.      I   Otbtnar.      |      Paeaar«L 

A  Village  Commune. 
Two  Little  Wooden  Btaoes.    Laroi 

Wladom,  Wit,  and  PathM,  arlcvlcd 


A  Weird  Gift.  C 

A  tdlBt  IlDVO.     J 


TDa  PstJi  af  Qtory. 

a  itooey-mHttav. 

B  Woman  of  Hyitefy, 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).  Novels  by. 


WliltaladleB.    Crovni  3i:o,c^i>'Ji.wiih  ii 
Tint  EnmeFBBB.  Crnivn  Bvn.citiih.jn  n,i. 


lOSBOURNE    (LLOYD),   Stories 
Tb*  HotormaitlMiB. 


Compiled  by  AnuNAsigs,  Vaiu 

sa.    puiaui,  and  stlicri.     Truuluv! 


PARIS  SALON,  The  Illustrated 


» 


Xbs  OlytCardB  of  OlyBa. 
A  Caaaty  Family. 
£>eiB  Blaek  tbaji  We'vs 
By  Proxy.  ]     for  Ci 

Hltfh  apirlCB.      I      Sunnj 
A  CDHflilsiiUal  XgGnC. 
A  Ora.ps  from  a  Thorn,      i; 
Tba  Pstnlly  Scapetfr.- 


llta  Talk  ot  tha  Toi 

Tha  Myatafy  of  Hlr , 

Tbe  Word  and  Cha  Will. 
Ttia  Burnt  Million 
ATrylnlC  Pstlr.ot. 


Storl 


ee. 


0t»nor<tag  Htorlea.  |  Prom  1 
Tha  POBEBT  Brotbsra. 
HarflDd  Baaeath  Blm. 
Bendnok'i  Tutor. 
Walter'!  Wom.  I  Fail 
A  FapfBDt  Tmasura. 
Iilke  Fa.eiiav,  LIka  Boo. 
A  Woman's  Vcngeanoa. 
Carlyon'i  Yeap.      |    CttJI 
Murphy '■  U  Rater. 
Bonis  Prlvala  Viewa. 
Found  DBkil.  I     MIpI 


What  He  Com  Ftor. 


OIoiT-Worm  T 


□Ick    WhltUnfMn. 


Tbe  Bunit  MUUon.    CHuSBi 


Motasb 

omtlM'KBnL'  Cra« 

■« 

iMiTow,  mtdliim  Svo,  Srf.  ««*, 
HaaBlntfberd. 
WBrd.    1    By  Prazy. 

PAYNE 

(WILL) 

—  Jerry 

Sv(.,  dorh,  31, 

the 

PEARS  ICHAKLESJ.— Fmm  the 

-"liamci  to  the  Soloa.    Witli4olnBf 
!r3p,  <lo.  tiolli.  m.tj.  Btt.  IfirftrJHf 


PENNY    (P.    E.), 


Dark  CoPBMB. 


A  Free  Salltudo.  f  BantoIQH^ 
Tha  Waters  of  Saitrnotlaiu  _ 
Rftd  Beoorda.  ^    , 

Ttaa  Btrongai-  Claim. 


Tha   Stronger  CledM. 
Taa  IV&tari  of  OastraMUi 
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PBTER  PAN  KEEPSAKE  (The). 

By  D.  S.  CyCoMNOS.  With  lotroduction 
by  W.  T.  Stead,  and  lUustratioas. 
Drnny  4to,  picture  coTcr,  u.  net. 


1PHELP5    (E.    S.).— Jack    the 

Fljherinsii.      Illustrated    by    C    W. 
Rkbd.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  i.t.  6d. 


PHIL  MAY'S  Sketch-Book:  54 

Cartoons.    Crown  folio,  cloth,  ts,  Od. 


PHIPSON  (Dr.  T.  L.). -Famous 

violinists  and  Fine  Violins.    Crown 

Hvo,  cloth,  5.«. 


PlCTURB-MAKlNQ,   Notes   on 

tfas  Science  of.  By  Professor 
C.  J.  Holmes,  M.A.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7^.  6{L 
net. 


PILKINQTON  (L.  L.).— Mallen- 

der's  Mistake.    Crown  8vo,  clofh.  6s. 


PLANCH^  (J.  R.).— Songs  and 

Poems.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Mackasness. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  6*. 


PLAYS   OP   OUR    FORE- 

FATHERS,  and  some  of  tho  Tradi- 
tions upon  wliich  tbey  were  founded. 
Hy  C.  M.  Gatlbt,  LL.D.  With  numerous 
illustrations.  Royal  8 vo.  cloth,  m.  6rf.  net. 


PLUTARCH'S  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Men.  With  Life  of  Plutarch 
by  J.  and  W.  Langhok)IS,  and  Por- 
traits. TwoVols.,  8vo^  half-cloth,  ioj.6rf. 

POE'STEDaAR  ALLAN)  Choice 

Worlcs:    Poems,    Stories,    Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
Baudelaire.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ^s.  M. 

POLLiSClC  (W.H.).-fhe  Cliarin, 

and  other  Drawlnir-Reom  Plajs. 

I3y  Sir  Walter  Bbsavt  and  Walter 
H.  Pollock.  With  50  IllustraUons. 
Crown  8vo,  oioOi.  31.  6<1 

POTTS   (HENRY).— His   Final 

Flutter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ds. 

POWDER  -  PUI^      (TheTT      a 

Ladies'  Dreviary.  By  Franz  Blel 
Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3.y.  6rf. 

PRAJED   (Mrs.   CAMI^B^LL), 

NoTels  by.   Post  Rvo,  illn^.  boards,  zr.  ea. 
Tlia  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Oonnteaa  Adrian. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6rf.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  tH>ard8,  2g.  each. 
Outlaw  and  Xiamnaker. 
Christina  Chard* 
Mra.  Tfetfaaarioa.    W!th  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  3^.  6d,  each. 

Kulma.        I        Madame  Isan« 
•  Aa  a  "ilTateh  in  the  Night.' 
The  Iioet  Bar!  of  Klian. 

Chriatina   Chard.    Cheap  Edition, 
po««t  8vo.  cloth,  IS,  net. 


PRICE     (E.    C).  —  YalenUna. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth,  3^.  td. 


PROCTOR    (RICHARD    A.), 

Woriu  by.  Crown  Svo^ctoth,  jf .  6</.  each. 
Baay  Star  Xioasona.     With  Star  Blapt 

for  every  Night  in  the  Year. 
Flowera  of  the  Sky.  With  55  lUusts. 
Familiar  Scienoe  Studiea. 
Mysteriea  of  Time  and  Bpaoe* 
The  Uni-rerse  of  Suna. 

Batnm  and  Its  Syatem.    With  13 

steel  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6j. 
Wagea   and    Vanta   of   fioienoa 
Workera.    Crown  8vo,  15.  6d, 


PRYCE    (RICHARD). —Miss. 

Maxwell's  Affections.      Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3.f.  td. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  as. 


RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.—  Bv 

Dr.  John  Brown.     Square  x6mo^  with 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  15.  net. 


RAPPOPORT  (A.  S..  M.A.).— 
The  Curse  of  the  Romanovs :  A  Study 
of  the  Reigns  of  Tsars  Paul  L  ami 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia.  1796-1835.  With 
23  Illustrations.  Demy  8to,  cloth.  x6s.  net 

READE*S  (CHARLES)  Novels. 

Collected  Library  Edition,  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  Tvi  each. 

Peg    Woffington;     and     Chrlatle 

Johnatone. 
Hard  Gaah. 
The   Cloiater   and   the  Hearth. 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Walter  Uesant. 

<  It  ia  Never  Too  Xiata  to  Mend.' 

The  Courae  of  True  I^ove  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth ;  and  Single- 
heart  and  Doubleface. 

The  Autobio^Qniphy  of  a  Thief: 
Jaok  of  all  Tradea ;  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr;  The  Wandering  Hehh 

Z*ovo  Me  liittle,  I«ove  Me  Z«ong. 

The  Doable  Morrlatfe. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play. 

Put  Touraelf  in  Hia  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

A  Simpleton. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

The  Jilt:  and  Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Anlmala. 

A  Periloua  Secret. 

Readlana;  and  Blhie  Charactora. 

Also  in  Twenty-one  Voluincs,  prxst  8vo,  iUua> 
tratcd  boards,  2s.  eaciu 

Petf  Wofflngton.     i    A  Simpleton. 
Chriatie  Johnatone. 
*  It  la  Never  Too  Iiate  to  Mend.' 
The  Courae  of  True  Xiove  Never 

Did  Run  Smooth. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 

ofalllmidea;  Jamealtfambert. 
Liove  Me  little,  I«ove  Me  l^ong. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth* 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
Hard  Caah.      I     Readiana. 
Foul  Play.       |     Griffith  Gaunt. 


H  (CMIka.UIS)-aw:i,m 


Good  G 

TbeMlt:  inn  Di«r  :>i 


L*r6mTvpe,  hiss  PiPKR  EDrnons. 

■k«  CloUter  uid  the  HsKFtb.  wi 
*U  U  HAvar  Too  l4tta  to  Hand.' 

POPITLAB  Cnmo\s.  inMiilim  Svo.  M.  each 

The  CinlBtsF  and  tha  HakrCli. 
■  It  ■■  Never  Too  Late  la  M end.' 
Foul  Play.  |  Hard  c»j.h. 
Pej     WoHlniitoii ;      -. 

Orimtli  Osiuil. 

Put  Yenpeelr  In  Rte  Plana. 

A  Terrible  Temptfttlon. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Iiovs  ne  Lilttla,  Lssa  Me  tioat- 


&nd  the    BbspUi. 

by  M*TT    R  ill 


RICHARDSON  (FRANK),  Novels 


a  KIntr>  Ooonsel. 


The  DnlnhablCed  Home. 
PFlnce  or  W&Ibsh  aarden  Pt.,,, 
~  "    BteFy  lo  Palaoe  OardenB. 


RIVES  (AAIELIE),  Stories  by. 
Bapbara  OerlD^, 


ROBINSON  (P.  W.^  N«1 

Woman    are    Btranfb     •»>    imi. 

The  Handa  or  jnattoa.    Cnnra  •v'\ 
Ttie  Woman  In  tba  Darhu   ■ 


ROLFB    (FR.),   Novels  by. 


ROLL    OP    BATTLE 

THBl  A  Utl  ol  Pnnclp;il  Wai 
ciiiie  irom  NonniKl/  wHFl  Wi 


Sklppera  and  BheUboclca.    Cron 


fiUSKIN  SERIES  (The).    K<ii>.i 


Bab  vnd  hla  Prlooda.  By  V 
Old  Chrlitmaa.  Bt  W'asi 
ralrj-  Talai  from  Tatcaoy, 
RuakiD  aa  a  Beliflima 


RUSSblXiW.  CLARKi,  Novelt 

pufll  ivo.  lUuMnlcd  boanSa  m.  eAcftf 

Round  tiia  OanaT-F1i«. 

In  tha  Middle  Watch. 

On  tha  Fo'k'ala  Head. 

A  Voyada  to  the  Oape. 

X  Bookfor  Uia  Hammook. 

The  MyetaFT  of  the  '  Ooean  Star.* 

The  Romanoa  of  Joxtny  Harlowa 

The  TalaoftkaTan. 

Aa  Oaaan  Tradody. 

Mr  Stilpmata  lianle*. 

Xlona  on  a  ^Ide  Wide  BMk. 

TtaaOoodBbip  '  Mohock.' 

Tke  Phmutoin  Doatb. 

li  He  the  Man  ?     |     Uaart  ot  Oat, 

Tha  Iiast  Untry. 


tUWHU.  (W.  CUSm-cwlJKiwA 
I  Jl  T>]«  «f  Tw«  TuddaIb, 

Wrontf  BldaOnt. 


ST.  MARTIN-S  LIBRARY  f1 

■  ■    H.cH.iii.Kmi 

r.  gill  cdEes,  3. 

Wwdnlnati 


p  Tha  CoDTlat  Bhlp.  I* 


bUSSBLL    (HERBRRTf.— True 


Tha  Drift  Of  Fate,    down  f 


t 


ISSIAN      BASTILLE,     THE 

n't!  FartnMnfSchllicBUlbiiii;).     tly   ~ 


INT  AUBVN  (ALAN).  Novels 


T&a  Maatar  of  Bt.  Baaadlora. 
iBOtmratMoTQta  WdfIH. 
To  Hi!  Own  HuMt. 
Tha  TreiBlatt  DlBtnonda. 


<Tba  Woolotf  of  Msy. 
Fortuna'a  Oata. 
Jl  !^a^a  Bonttymooni 
-Oallantry  Bower. 


SCOTLAND  YARD,  Pnst  &  Pre°e 

SEROBANTfADELINBl,  Novels 

Ondar  njaa  Pratenoaa. 
Dr.  BBdIooU'a  Ezpaplmant. 
Tk«  Mlaalng  BIlULbatb.     Cniwn 


E.H.r 


,^ ,;.. 


Lll  Sorts  uid  Candltlona  of  KM 
Blr  Richard  WtilUlnCton. 
Oaspard  da  Collgoy. 

Ey  Bocctccio, 
The  DeoaDiBFon. 


Tha  Bhadow  of  the  Bisopd. 

Tha  OaemHtep. 

Br  wiLRiE  Column 
Tha  ITonuui  In  Whita. 

Boblnson    Croaoa.     Wiib  37    I 


1  Cantnry    Vlcnctll 


Oodar  tha  Oreanwood  Iroat 

Condeoara  NotbIb. 

liT  Olivhh  Wkkdhli.  H    . 
ThB  Antoorat  of  tha  GU«ali(k 
Tabla.     l11iuiiBi«l  1^!.  U.  'I'liu 
Compiled  bT  A.  H.  HtaW. 
ThaCbaPtnof  I.ORCIon:A>i  \dt1i 
TDa  Charm  of  Bdlnbnr^h. 
ThB  Charm  of  VenloB. 
Iha  Cnarm  of  Paris. 

Tha  Llfa  of  the  Plelda. 
ThB  Open  Air. 
KalBra  near  trfindon. 

Tha  Eiaaya  of  Blla. 

Itlatory  of  England,  m 

The  Ral^  of  Quaen  Aiii)ia.ln 
A  Hiatory  of  lh«  Four  Oaoid 
and  of  William  IV.,'       "       ^ 
A  HlBtorr  or  Onr  Ottrn  TImM 

By  GKOIIdE  KacDokiui.. 
'Vorka  ofPanoyaBd  ImatllBatll 

In  ID  VuiL  lUiiu.    il^jr  Lin.>ei:ii.  ij 
Dy  \V,  K.  Malloce. 
Tha  Haw  SapubllD. 

ThaOlalataraadthaBBBPth.  wiik 

.1  l;iii»li«lon.  by  M.  U.  Hl,Wl«l.m«, 

■  U  la  Nava*  Too  Late 


MARTI^-^  LIBRARV- 

An  Inland  troyitfe. 
Trmyela  vsiittt  a  Donkey. 
MBinorlem  ajid  PorCralti. 
Vlrglnlbiu  Poerltque. 

N«w  SroblEUi  Nlgbta. 


In  the  Eoath  Seaa. 


I 


History  at  ESnglli 

4Vl>la.     Wilh3aP,i,....u., 

117  MaRi  Twjii<j.>-Blietcliea 

By  WjiTON  and  i-iorroH. 

Tl>«  Complata  Angler. 


SEYMOUR  (CYRIL),  Novels  by. 

Tho'M^lOof''] 
CD  met  Ch»OB. 


SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY, 

TBB  OLO-BPBE<i:.INa 
S  UAKB  a  PB  AR  H. 


,    Erillnl. 


I'  Ilwlirarlu  of  nrilUain  Shnkaipeara 

■  wtld  Iha  uitlUng  of  llie  Qu.'- 

foUa  ai  tb<  bads  ■>{  «it^<  .. 
chantfn  mitked  ia  hciry  lype.    E 
Wllh  brief  lalroduqllon!  anil  Nolei, 
I.  FUHNiVAtL,  M.A.,  D.Utt.,  Jnrf  I',  w. 
CLARiie,  MA     A  list  of  llie  volume! 
atieady  publl9b«1  may  be  bad. 
Pabt  II. 

I  SHSSHXKBSPfl  ASH  oi>asaiGS. 


paper,  hair  parcbincnt,  fiJt  lopB  Kobn 
luhj^bed  lor  only  In  <el)X  5>-  d'^  Ptr 

t,  ZiOdge'a  'Boaalynda':  the 
original  of  SiiakupeaFC'i  'As 
Ifnu  JJko  It"     Jiaiied  by   W.  W. 

a.  Qi-Qsno'G '  _  . 

of  Shakespeai 
Tale.-  EilJinihyl'  >...„.,..-.., 
3.  Brooks's  Poem  of'RomauB  and 
Juliet' :  tlie  original  of  Bliake- 
■peapB'H   'Boniflo   and   dullaC 

:m6  iwiiiledbT).  ).  MONR", 
a.  ■  Rm    Trooblaaoma     Belfn     of 
Klntf  Jobn  ■ :  tbe  Play  nwrlttcc 
■■"       " ' — peara  as  'Kind  Jobn. 


■ntfJob 

rShaki 


LnUoductory  Sludv  o' 


Ilia  play  of  Ktag  I.elp  awd  ttia 
Three  DaaghMni ' :  tbe  old  play 
—  — -  Bulttaoe  —  "■--  ■ 


I  at  Klag  L«ar, 

S.    •The    Taming    of    K    B 

l/'Tlie  ...    .„..._ 
-     -  ",  S.  bCMl^ 


sed  bySbalKti-calB 

■       "       w.'     I'^ISll 
. Tt^lMBOf 

■A  MldBunu&erHItfht'aDMam.' 

Edil'dby  PIU.Mi  SlDO^IO. 

0.  'Tno  Pamoua    Vtotorla*    at 

1.  'TheMeiuachml'l  tbeorlMind 
of  Staakeapeara'a  'Comadv  of 
Brrora.'  Ljlln  lell,  wUb  Ibi  Elllj- 
bcnian  rraniMiun.   Edili^dby  W.  II.  I>. 


>v  Prof MUr  F, 


the    Bouroa    of   'Heaaara    IVr 
HBaBDn.' 
'ApDloalns  and    Btlla'i    Ilic 

,  'Tbe  First  Part  of  ttis  Conlen* 
tlon  betwixt  the  two  rammia 
UonaoB  of  YopK  uid  LancaR- 
tor.'  lad  'The  Tma  Tratfodi  of 
RiohBFd,  Dake  of   York':   <bc 

1^.  TbeSonroeBof *TbaTampeM-' 

lu,  Tho  Soureea  of  '  OymbeliBa.' 

i;.  Ths   Bouraaa  and  Anal0««** 

of  'The  Manxhaut  of  VaUBs.' 

iS.  BomaDtle  Tales:  the  >n<iT<«  nf 

WlvH,'    'Muck    Ado  IfcoBl   ^uUiftut,' 
'  All'i  Well  tbat  End*  WslL- 
:q.7a  BhakespeaTe'sPlutarctil  tke 


lakespeare'B  1 


rdbyC 


FOB  YODHQ  PBOM 


I,  The  Taniriaat. 
II.  As  You  Uka  It. 
lit.  AUldBumineFNltfbt*aB 
IV.  The HarDha,Dl of  VoslM 

V.  The  MT Inter's  Tal»- 

VI,  Twelfth  NICht. 
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8HAKBSPBARB   UBUAkY-cont, 

The  Lamb  Shakkspearb— ^Mi/f'»M«<. 

VII.  Osnnbellne. 
VIII.  Romeo  and  Inllat. 
IX.  Maobetb. 
X.  Much  AdoAboot  Hothlntf. 

XI.  JL  lilfa  of  Shaketpearo  for  the 

Young.  ilrefaring. 

XII.  Jin  Bvening  vltli  Shake- 
speare: 10  Dramatic  Tableaux  for 
Young  People,  with  Music  by  T. 
Maskell  Hardy,  and  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  3j.  net ;  leather,  is.  (xi,  net : 
linen,  14.  6d.  net. 

PART  Tv! 
SHAKBSPBARB'S  ENGIiAND. 

A  series  of  volumes  Illustrative  of  the  life, 
thought,  and  letters  cf  England  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.    The  firjit  volumes  are — 

Robert  I<aneham's  Letter,describing 
part  of  the  Entertainment  given  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle  in 
1575.  With  Infcroduction  by  Dr.  FURKi- 
vall,  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth.  St.  net. 

The  Roguea  and  Vagabonds  of 
Shakespeare's  Youth:  reprints  of 
Awdeley's  *  Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,' 
Harman's  'Caveat  for  Com  monCursetors,' 
Parson  Haben'sor  Hyberdyne's '  Sermon 
in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,'  &c. 
With  many  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  In- 
troiiuction,  by  Edward  Viles  and  Dr. 
FiJRXiVALL.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net 

Shakespeare's  Hblinshed :  n  reprint 
ot  all  the  passages  in  Holinshed's 
'Chronicle'  of  which  use  was  made  in 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  with 
Notes.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Boswkll 
Stonr.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  lo*.  6d.  net. 

The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Verse. 
E.'.ited,  with  Notes,  hv  WILLIAM 
SXANLKT  Braithwaite.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  ViKnetce.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloih,6.t.  net :  vellum  gilt,  lis.  fid.  net. 

The  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book. 
Kepraits  of  ail  references  to  Shakespeare 
and  h:6 Works  before  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  collected  by  Dr.  Inglkby,  Miss 
L.  TotJLMiN  Smith,  Dr.  Furnivall,  and 
J.J.  MUXRO.  Two  vols.,  roy.  8vo,  21s.  net. 

Harrison's  Desoription  of  Eng- 
land. Part  IV.  Uniform  with  Paris 
I.-III.  as  issued  by  the  New  Shakspere 
Society.  liklited  by  Dr.  Fur.mivall. 
With  additions  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  STOrES. 
^25o  copies  onlv.)  17s.  6<f.  net. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

SWiXBURNK.     Crown  8v<),  cuth,  «j. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

Swinburne.     Crown  8vi>,  buckram,  6s, 

net. 
Shakespeare's     Sweetheart :     a 

Romance.    Bv  Sakah  ii.  ateuling. 

With  o  Coloured  Illustr.ilions  by  C.  E. 

Peck.     Square  Hvo.  cloth,  6v. 


SHERARD     (R.    H.).— Rogues. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is,  6d. 


SHERIDAN'S     (RICHARD 

BR  INS  LBV)    Complete  Works. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  (td. 


SHERWOOD     (MARGARE I  ).— 

DAPHNE:  a  Pastoral.  With  Coiourcrl 
Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  6./^ 


SHIEL  (M.  P.).  Novels  by. 
The  Purple  Cloud.  Cr.  Kvo.cioth,  zsJmL 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Cr. 8vo 

cloth,  0^. 

SIGNBOARDS:  Their  History,  in- 

eluding  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters,  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  J. 
C.  HOTTEN.  Withyslllusirations.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  3^.  td. 


SHARP  (WILLIAM).~Chlldren 

9f To-morrow.  Crown  8vo,  cluth,  3j. td. 


SIMS  (GEORGE  R.)f  Books  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each;    cluth 
limp,  2s.  f^d.  each. 
The  "Ring  o*  Bells. 
Tlnkletop's  Grime.       (       Zeph. 
Dramas  of  Life.    With  60  Illustracuns. 
My  Two  Wives.  |  Tales  of  To-day. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  Ten  Commandments. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is,  each;    cloth, 
14.  6d.  each. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader. 
The  Case  of  George  Candlemas. 
Da{(onet  Ditties.  *  Life  We  Live. 
Yountf  Mrs.  Caudle. 
LI  Tiug  of  London. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  bd.  each;    post   8vo^ 
picture  boai-ds,  zs.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  Od,  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Rogues   and   Vagabonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  54.  6d.  each. 
For  liife— and  After. 
Once   upon  a  Christmas    Time* 
With  «  Illustrations  bv  CllAS.  Gl«fiii>;,  K.I, 
In  London's  Heart. 
A  Blind  Marriage. 
Without  the  Limelight* 
The  Small-part  Lady. 
Biographs  of  Babylon. 
His   Wife's   Revenge. 
The  Mystery  of  Mary  Anne* 
Picture  cioth,  Uat  buck,  ?.t.  eadu 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
In  London's  Heart. 

P  piTLAR  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6d,  each; 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

How  the  Poor  Live;   and  Horribla 

London.    Ciown  avo,  leatherette,  is, 
Da^onet  Dramas.    Crown  Svo.  11. 

Joyce  Pleasantry.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  HUUU  TUUAISON,  CrowoSfO, 
cloth,  6s, 


ATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLIi 


PoeticHU  Worka,  In 


Inr:  bmoi  Hub 
HaliiB  rpnmictbciu 

Vd  II.  Lana  a 
Inilsaand  Maddak 
ThcWIicbutAIUi 

VdU  III.  Poilhi 
111  UQiie  of  Aoarcliy 
Pr«i«  Work*,  I 

Marbiw'Psniphlcli 

VoL  tl-    Esuys 


Cjllini :  The 

Bplptrchldinn  :  Hcllai 


SLANG  DICTIONARY  (The):  Hh 


Society  in  london.    crown 


SOMERSET   (Lord    HENRY). - 

aooKi  of  Adlen.     4'°.  Up^  JcUum.  fli. 

SOW  E  R  B  Y~~(M~obd     G.j. 

Children'*  Baaki  by. 


a"d  writlc^lD  Venn  by  GITHA 

.     KroWluto.tlntll.3..iV    — 

Children.     Wii 


I   SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  Novels   by. 

Tlie  HyaterleB  of  Heron  Dytuti 
By  DavlouB  Wnyi. 
Hoodnlokedi  .t  Sandyorote  Hya- 
tfrry.  I  The  Golden  Hoop. 

Bkok  M  I>lfe.  I  Qulttanoe  In  Full. 
Tlia  EaktidHmter  Tr&gody. 
Bnnfo'B  RoniBUoa. 
A  Huaband  irem  the  Ben. 

ly«hlp.J_The  eirey  Uonk. 

ret  at  . —  _  _    . 

otSlvo.  I  AaltwBi 


Tba    BBtDbos    Bask :' 
Talca  of  Fan  aind  Viuti 


B™X; 


■aws  uliiti.      Larff 


SPRIOGB    (S.    SQUIRE).  — AM 

Indusinaua  Ch.vallar.    Unm  tfs 


STEOMAN    (E.   C.).~VtctorUn 


reOMAN    (E.   C.).- 


STEPHENS  (RICCAKDO).— T&e 


STERLING  IS.  H.l,  Stoiie*  by. 

BhiUtaipeafa'a  Sseetheort.     Wiik 
A  Lsdy  or  Klnj  Atthur'a  Caart. 

EianKK  Pbck.  and  othg  Deawjilmn. 

STERNDALB  {R.  ARMITAQEt^ 

—The  Arifaan  Knlla.     PmiAia.cMti. 


>.  dMK 


STODDARD  (C.  W-),  ■ 

V—t  fv^.  olith.  Kilt  l..;!    . 

Soath-Sea  Idyla:  s^ 

Tba  lalandof  XFBnquu  PnllQIfc 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 


5TEVBNS0N    (R.    LOUIS), 

Wmrkm  by.    Cr.  8vo.  bnckram,  6.*.  each. 
Snvela  with  a  Donkej.   with  a 

Frontispiece  by  Waltbk  Ckanb. 
JUi  Inland  Yoyatfa.    Ulih  a  Frootis- 

piecr  by  Waltkr  Ckan'r. 
FUnillav  StvdleB  of  If  en  ft  Books. 
•;taa  Silvarado  Squattan. 
The  Merry  If  en. 
Underwoods:  Poefn«. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Ylnflnlbos  Puerlsque. 
fMads.  I     PrlnoaOtto. 

Aeross  the  Plains. 
Walr  of  Hermlston. 
In  the  Bontli  Beas. 
■ssays  of  Travel. 
Vales  and  Fantasies. 
■•says  In  the  Art  of  17ritlntf. 
A  L«wden  Sabbatli  Mom.    Illus- 
trated by  A.  S.  Boyd. 

Bongs  of  Travel.    Cr.Svo,  buckram,  s*. 
Bew  Arabian  Nights.   Crown  8vo. 
buckiam,6». :  post  «%•«.  illust.  boardn.  2s.: 
Popular  Editiox.  medium  8vo,  6J. 
I-arge  crown  8vo,  cloth.  7%.  td.    net   each  : 
parchment,  loj.  6d,  net  each  ;    Largr  Pxpkr 
ErmON,      pure    rag     paper,     the     Matr-, 
■Bonnted,  velKnn,  21s,  net  each. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  xa  Illus- 
trations in  Colour.  12  m  Black  and  White, 
and  other  Decorations  bv  Noel  Rook»-. 
Travels  witli  a  Donkey  In  the 
Cevennes.   With  13  iiiuRtratioiiS  inj 
Colour.  12  in  Black    and    White,   and 
other  Decorations,  by  Xokl  Rookb. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Colour  ;ind  numerous 
Black  and  White  Drawings  Ly  Mil-Li- 
CBSJT  SoWBRBr.  Large  crown  fivo.  cloth. 
5^  net ;  Larob  Papbr  Editiok,  parch- 
ment, lox.  6d.  net. 
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STEVENSON  (R.  IXimsy-continutd, 
Kssays  of  Travel. 
Weir  of  Hermlston. 
Colleoted  Poems  of  R.  I<.  S. 
R«  Id.  Stevenson :   A  study.    Bv  H.  R. 

Kaildok.     With  2  Portraits.      Crown 

8vo,  buckram,  6s. 
Reoolleotlons  of  B.  Ik  Stevenson 

In  the  Pacifio.    By  Akimlr  John-. 

STOXK.      With    Portrait  and  Faoimile 

Letter.    Crown  Svo,  buckram.  6*.  net. 


STRAUS  (RALPH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts.  each. 
The  Man  Apart. 
The  Little  Obd's  Drum. 


STRUTT     (JOSEPH).  —The 

5ports  snd  Psstlmes  of  the  People 
Of  Englsnd.  With  140  IllusiraUou^ 
Crown  »vo,  cloth,  3U.  td. 


Post  Svo,  cloth  backs,  u.  net  each ;  leather, 

2X,  net  each. 
A  Christmas  Sermon. 
Prayers    Written    at    Yalllma. 

There  is  also  a  Miniatukb  Kdition  01 
ths  PRATERS  in  TdTet  calf  yapp  (2^  bv 
S«  in.),  lu  (-d,  net 

The Saiolde Club;  andTheBajah's 
Diamond.      (Frr>m   New   Aka!'.:a\I 
Nights.)    "WWh  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J.' 
Hkvkbst.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3.1.  (ni. 

The  Stevenson  Reader,  i-ditt-d  hv 
Lloyd  Osbcjurnk.  Post  8v'»,  c'.-i-i.. 
»J.  'W. :  buckram,  gilt  top.  %-.  67. 

The  Pooket  R.I«.8.:  Favounte  Pr.<- 
•ages.    i6mo.cl..a<.nct ; leather,  3*.  mt. 

Larob  Type.  Fixe  Papkr  EiiixioKs. 
Pott  8to,  cloth,  gilt  top,   2T.  net  each  ; 
leather,  fflt  edgt-s,  3J.  net  each. 
An  Inland  Yoyrge. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey, 
yirglnlbus  Puerlsque. 
IJamUlar  Studies  of  Men  ft  Books. 
Mew  Arabian  Nights. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Aoross  the  Plalna 
*>"•  Me'ry  Men.      |  Prince  Otto. 
In  ilie  South  Seas, 


STUART     (H.    LONQAN.)- 

WeepinjT  Cross.    Crowe  Mvo.  cli>th.  f-.s. 

SULTAN  (THE)  AND  HIS  SUB^ 

JECTS.     By  KiCHARD  Davey.     With 
I 'orirait.    DemT  8vo.  cfoth.  •;$.  M  net. 

SLi[>rDOWNHR,  Stories  by. 
Told  by  the  Talbmli.    Cr.  8vo.  st.  6d. 
The  Tale  of  the  Serpent.     Crown 
»vo.  cloth,  flat  back,  ts. 

S  U  t  R"0     (ALFR"EDy7^;=~Tire 

FooHsh  Virgins.  Fcp.  8vo  1  x ;  c!..  i » A/. 

SWIFl'S  (Dean)  Choice  Works; 

in  Pro'je  and  Verse.    With  Memoir,  Por- 
trait, and  F.7c«inu'es.    Cr.  8ro.  d.,  jt.  6rf. 
Jonathan    Swift :   A  Stud  v.    'iw  j. 
Cf«KT()>;  Collins.    Cr.  8vo.  ci..  sj.  6./. 

S  Wl  N  B  U  R  N  E'S     (  A  LG  E  RNON 

CHARLES*  Works. 
Mr.  Swinburne*s  Collected  Poems. 

Ill ',  Vols .  crown  .S»-<».  ^6«  nrt  the  set, 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Tra« 

Jfedies.  In  <Vo!«..c-  "^vo,  ict  nrt  th««-t. 
eotions  from  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Works.  W;th  PrcLice  bvT.  Wait»u 
Iju.ntun,  ani  a  Photogravure  Piatcs. 
Fcap.  8vo,  6t. 

The  Quooii- Mother;  and  Rosa- 
mond.   Cro  AMI  avo.  7t.  Oi.  net. 

Atalanta  In  Calydon.    Crown  Svo.  ''^t. 

Chaa^elard :  A  Tr 'Crrly.    Crown  H\r,,  jg. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  First  SlrieSp 
Ci'jwn  ^■•■'•.    «. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  SEKiESb 
Crown  8vo  «»• 

Poems  and  Ballads.   Third  SERiEa 

Crown  8vo.  yx. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.   Crown  8to. 

IO«.  fid. 

Both  well:  ATracwlv.  Crown  '^vo.  ii'.'hI 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  8vo.^x 
George  Chajpman.  (In  Vol.  II.  01  (i 
Chapman-  •••  W'.rks. i  Crown  Svo.  ?».  ej. 
Bssays  and  Studies.  Crjun^fvo.  i2x. 
Erechtheus :  A  l  raged  v.  c*  c  wn  -^  vo  (^ 
A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Ciowa 

8V-.. '•  . 

A  Study  of  Bhafcespearet   Crows 

8vu,  Sif, 


V/HtitMtBIIHA.  ai-wWiMA      - 
Bong*  or  tba  ap»tB|(Uilu.   Ciowi 

Studlsir  In  Bod^    CrovrnSio,  71. 
N«TyBtUBirt:  ATnH"*?.  Lrunn Sm, Si 
Trlilram  of  Lronesas.  Crown  «vo..ii 
A  CanturyotRoiindals.     Ci,  'im.'.i 
ABlldaaDuneFlIolld&y.    Ci.ai').?!. 

ABtiidyaf  VIctorHudO.  Cr  Bvo.et 
UlBDellaniaB.    (.'  '         - 


BFlni 


«To,  rtfc 


A  Study  of  Ban  Jonao  — 
The  BlBten  j  A  Tragedy,  Crovm  (vo,  t,,. 
AsCrophal,  Ao.    Crown  Svn,  71, 
Studlsm     In    Prooo    and    Postry- 

ThB^Tale  of  B^an.    Ci 
RO*ajnund,  Qaean  of 

bnrdi:  A  tTjkpIv.  ttuwi,  av...  <«. 
A  Channa)  PMBK^e.  Cnr.vu  ^v<>,  71 
Loira'a   Croea-CUFFfiuts:    -V  v.:,i: 

U-llcn.     CtQwnS.o.fij.  nr(. 
William  Blaka.    Cr.>wt.  fw,  a^.ii:!. 
TtaB  Duko  of  flandla.    Cr'  .vn  em, ; 
2Iia  A^  of  BhakaapaaFa.    i:i'l>» 

SWINNERTON  (FRANK  A.).- 


A  Ciutja  of  Dfb 


4),  Noveld   by. 


TAINE'S    History    of    Ensllsh 

.  . --ifB.Trans.oyllasR'rVAJIlJn;:- 

I.  demy  avo,  ol,  JDi,— POPULA 


ItYKpAPSHEor 


tl.pOll8T. 


TALES    FOR    THE     HOMES. 

li*Tl,VE!aV-SlXWl 

Eiuim  byRcu.  J. : 


TAYLOR       (TOM).  — HUtorlcal 

•  Ivksss  Dmc: 

•TAVIST  Alt  HHD  CROWM.' 

*Th«  Fool's  Keve\ge.' 


Tbaokeray  (Tha  Paokati.     Atraiifped 
by  A.  H.    Htati,      innv..    cloll.,  gil' 

THOMAS   (ANNIE),  Novels  by. 

Conu-adeB  True.    i:i!Vn  9>i',  duih,  Oi. 


TROLLOPE    (T.   A.).— UlamonJ 


TURENNE    (RAVMOND) TIiB 


HaFk  T  wal  n'a  III  b : 
Bouifhintf  Iti  aioi 

TlM  Amsrloui  Cl.i 
Padd'ntaead  WiIh.. 
•  Tba  AdTOntuFes  u 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  VV.C 
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Twain  (Markh^m/ziix^. 

Vom    Sawyer    Abroad*    VJlfh  s6 

Illustrations  by  Dak  Uraro. 
Vom  Bawyor,  Detaotive,    With  Port 

*  A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illusts. 
*Tha  Innocents  Abroad:  or,  New 

Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  234  IUii<:ts. 
•The  Gilded  Age.    Hy  Mark  Twain 

and  C.  1).  Warnkk.    With  ai2  Illusts. 
*The  Prince   and    the    Pauper. 

With  i</)  Uhisli'ations. 

*  Iilfe  on  the  MlselBolppl.  300  Iihi!%(s. 
*The  AdTonturea  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.    174  Illusts.  by  IC.  W.  Kembi.e^ 
*A  Yankee  at  the  bourt  of  Kin^ 
Arthur.    220  Illusts.  bv  Uan  i3KAKi>. 


TYTLER    (C.    C.    FRASER-).— 

Mistress  Judith.    Crown  8vo,  doth. 
3*.  ftd,:  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gjc. 


UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 

The  Queen  against  Owen.    Crown 

8vn,  c)olb,  3t.  61/. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back, 
2s, ;  pcwt  8vo,  picture  boards,  25. 
nie     Phantom     Torpedo-Boate. 
Grown  8vo,  doth,  6s. 


VANDAM     (ALBERT     D.).-A 

Court  Tragedy.    With  6  Illustrations 
by  J.  D.  Davis.   Crown  8vo,  doth,  3^.  6d. 


VASHTI     and     ESTHER.     Hy 

'  Hellc  •  of  T^e  World.    Cr.  8vo.  d..  3*.  6rf. 


*  The  Stolen  White  Blephant. 

•The  £1,OCX),000  Bank-Note.  ^rci^tno  im  'tmd  r^ii^u'rncMu'ru 

A    Double-barrelled    Detective  VENICE  IN  THE  EIQHTEENTH 


Story.    With  7  Illnstrations 
Personal  Reoollootlons  of  Joan  of 

Arc.   With  12  Illusts.  t^y  !•".  V.  Du  MoXD 
More  Tramps  Abroad. 
The  US  an  that  Corrupted  Hadley- 

burg.     With  Fronli^pifcc. 
The  Ohoioe  17orka  of  Hark  Twain. 

With  Life,  Portrait,  at.d  Illustratious. 
*4*  The  Books  marked  *  may  be  had  also  in 

post  8vo,  cloth,  as.  each. 

Popular  EnrriOKS,  medium  Rvo,  f>ti.  each. 
Tom  Sawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Prlnoe  and  the  Pauper. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches.  Pott  8vd. 
cknb.gllttop,  2.t.  net ;  leather,  gill  cdf.i'S. 
3j.  net :  post  8vo,  cloth,  25. 


rWELLS  (JULIA   H.).— nt  tu, 

Sejane  I    Crown  8vo  cloth,  us. 


TYTLER   (SARAH),  NoveLs  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6J.  each ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  lN)ards,  7s.  each. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 
What  She  Came  Throuffh. 

PfMjt  Rvo,  llluttratcd  bf>.ir{l«i.  2*.  cnch 
Saint  Mungo*B  City.   I    Lady  Bell. 
The  Muguonot  Fojtsily. 


Century,  By  Phiijppb  Monnikr. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  a 
Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo,  cl.,  74.  6d.  net. 

VICENZA  (The   Painters   of).— 

By  Taxcrkd  Borexius.  With  15  Full- 
page  Plattts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  js,  6d, 

net. 

VIZETELLY    (ERNEST    A.), 

Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. 6d.  each. 
The  Scorpion. 
The  Itfover's  Progress. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

The  Wild  Marquis:  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Arniand  Guerry  de  Maubrcuil. 
Ciown  Kvo,  cloth,  6s. 

WALLACE  (LEW.;.— Ben-Hur: 

A  Tale  of  the  Christ.  Crown  8vu, 
cloth.  3r.  (mI. 


WALLER  (S.  E.).— Sebastlani's 

Secret. With  9  lUusts.     Cr.  8v<%_cL  6.v. 

WALTON  and    COT  TON'S 

Complete  Angler.     Pott  8vo,    cloth, 
gill,  ts.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges.  $s.  net. 

WALT~WHITMA"n,  Poems  by. 

Kdili'd,  with  IntrcKluctim,  by  W.  M.  Ki.»s- 
SKiTl.    With  PorL  Cr.  8v4\  buckram.  Os. 


D^l'.rtnd*ih'e  "east.""'  '"'"*''•  iWARDI-N  (PLORENCE);  by."  " 
.     _  Joan,  the  Curate.    Crown  «vo.  doth. 


Crown  8vo.  c'oth,  31.  fU,  each. 
The  Macdonald  I<asB. 
The  Wltch-Wlfe. 
nachoi  I^angton.      I       Saiiphira 
Mrs.  Garmichaer«:  Godcl esses. 
A  Honeymoon's  EcUg:ttQ, 
A  Toung  Dragon. 

Crown  8vo.  clt)lh,  ds.  each. 
Three  Men  of  Ki'ark. 
In  Clarissa's  Day. 
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